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CHAPTER I. 

■ DESCRIPTION. 

Dha'rwa'r,! betweGn 14°17' and 15° 50' north latitude, and 74° 48' 
and 76° east longitude, the southmost district of Bombay, lies on the 
tableland to the east of the North Kdnara Sahyddris separated from 
the coast by a belt about fifty miles broad. It has an area of 4500 
square miles, a population of 882,000 or 194*73 to the square mile, 
and a realizable land revenue of about £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000).- 

It forms an irregular Tvedge-shaped figure, about 110 miles long 
and varying in breadth from about seventy miles in tbo north to 
about forty miles near Kod in the south, from which, in the last 
wenty miles, it narrows to a point. The district is bounded on 
the north by Belgaum the Ramdurg state and Bnddmi in south 
iii]npur; on tbe eastbyHis Highness the Nizam’s Rdichor Dodb 

£ r M 5 and on 

tlio west by North Kdnara and the sub-division of Khdndpur in 

^e gaum. An irregular broken bolt of Patvardhan and Sdvanur 
oaef n^+i^ V ^ .^^®?dth of ten to twenty miles almost divides tho 
XI ■ i,„if { , Pnrts, a north and a south. Besides 

R/ii 7 o„„ scattered outlying villages lie to tho west of 

HoWi patch of estate or jdgir land at 

iiebli about five miles north-east of Uhdrwnr. 

arf “disSS™^''"® “des of tho district 

and Kalebatiri sub-divisions. Of these six, Dlidrwdr 

and Ron and and Hubli in the centre, 

Patvardhan vilW^ ? Sdvanur- 

with and lies to'" tU Bankdpur, is mixed 

remaining sultii\r5'°^ ?* 

west, Rdnebennur irtin^^T 'I Kod in the south- 

southern half of the di5ie?“*T?1’ir^-^^™^^ 

these sub-divisioTiH i, following statement shows that 

and 80,260 pTo J^ 147 villages 


'The popuUt^n ®* ItobcrUon, C.S. 
vupuianon and revenue dotaUa are for 1881. 
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The line of the Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and 
south-east, divides Dharwiir into two very nnlikeand unequal parts, 
an irregfular belt of billy and woody country to the west from five 
to twenty-five miles broad, and to the east a bare plain stretching 
about sixty miles to the north-east. In the narrow western belt 
the soil is red and gravelly, the country hilly and woody, the mr 
cool, the rainfall thirly to forty inches, and the water-supply in 
most places abundant. The villages are generally close together on 
rising ground with shady sites and poor but hardworking people. 
Many lakes or reservoirs are used both for drinking and watering, 
and there is a large watered area of rice-land in the north and 
centre, and of lice, sugarcane, and betel-palm gardens in the south. 
To the east of the Harihar road, in the north and centre of the 
district, the plain is a broad stretch of black soil, flat and bare 
except for a few ranges of low bushy hills, the rainfall is twenty 
to thirty inches, and the water-supply is scanty and in places 
brackish. In the east the villages are large and far apart, generally 
poorly shaded, and with rich and skilful husbandmen. 

The Western Bolt, which is five to twenty-five miles broad, is part 
of the rough wooded country along the Sahyddri water-died. In 
the north, the district passes fifteen or twenty miles west of the line 
of wator-shed, the town of Dhdrwdr fifteen miles from the frontier 
standing at the water-parting 2420 feet above tho sea, the source of 
streams which flow west to tiie Indian Ocean and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. Tothesouth theDhfirwdrborderpassesfurther east,leaving 
the water-shed within Eanara limits. All along, in the extreme west, 
the country is wild with woody hills 100 to 300 feet high, rugged 
or smooth, flat-topped or pointed, detached or in ranges, many of 
them, especially those in Kelghatgi Hdngal and Bankdpur, giving 
cover to wild pig, doer,^ntber8, and tigers. Fifty years ago these 
western hills were occasionally visited by wild elephants. Through- 
out this western belt ranges of low bushy hills, 300 to 700 
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feot high, ran in parallel lines north-west and south-east. Towards 
the east the hills gradually grow barer, less ragged, and more isolated, 
and are separated by broad rich valleys whose tillage spreads up 
the lower slopes. In the south these lines of hills and isolated peaks 
are higher and pass further east than in the north. They are better 
wooded and the valleys between them are more highly tilled, 
especially with sugarcane and betel-palm gardens, and fihey are also 
better supplied with water, dotted with old ponds and lakes, some 
of them two or three miles long though of no great depth. Near 
Tilvali, about twelve miles south of Hangal, a grassy bush-covered 
conntiy is adorned with a thick forest of wild date-palms. The 
extreme south is crossed from west to east by narrow and steep 
parallel ranges 400 to 600 feet above the plain. 

East of the Poona-Harihar road, in the south and south-east, the 
country is rocky, bare, and uninteresting, broken by ranges and 
blocks of stony bush-covered hills, which at Air6ni and Xdmr in 
the extreme south rise 500 to 700 feet above the plain. To the 
north of the southern hills the black soil valley of the Yarda crosses 
the district from west to east. Further north, and east of the 
belt of Savanur-Patvardban villages, the gold-yielding range of 
Kappatgudd stretches thirty miles north-west from the Tnngbhadra, 
its three or four lines of bare hills rising near Dambal in a steep flat 
ridge about 1000 feet above the plain. North-east from Dhdrwdr 
and Hubli, across the whole breadth of the district, a black soil 
plain, broken by a few isolated sandstone peaks 800 to 700 feet 
high, drains north-east into the Bennihalla and other tributaries of 
the Malprabha. This black soil plain varies greatly at different 
times of the year. During the rainy and cold seasons, from July to 
March, the plain is a broad stretch of rich crops of grain, pulse, oil 
plants, and cotton. In the hot months, though the heat is never so 
extreme as in parts of Bijapnr, the black plain gapes in deep fizzures 
■and its bare monotony is relieved by few trees or shrubs and by 
almost no traces of tillage. Clouds of dust sweep before the parch- 
ing wind, or move across the plain in huge pillars a hundred feet 
high. The cheerless view ends in an even wall-like line of sand- 
stone hills. 

There are five chief ranges of hills, the Buddangudd in the west, 
the Airdui in the south-east, the Kappatgudd in the east, and two 
nameless ranges in the south. The Buddmgudd range in the west, 
separating ^Ighatgi from Hubli, is about eight miles long from 
north to south and about a mile broad. Its highest peak rises 
about 500 feet above the plain. The hills forming the range are 
steep, ■with ridged tops, and are covered ■with grass and brush- 
wood. This range contains several quarries of good building stone. 
Smaller hills covered 'with forest trees lie 'to the west and north-west. 
The Airani range in the south-east comer of the district ■with a 
break of five miles runs ten miles from north-west to south-east. 
The hills^ of this range are 200 to 700 feet high, those in the 
north being bare and those in the centre and south covered with 
brushwood. The highest hill in the range near Airdni on the 
Tnngbhadra is one and a half miles long half a mile broad and 500 
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to 700 foot high. The top is pointed, tho sides are sloping and 
■woody, and tho plain for a mile or t'lvo at thoir base is covered br 
the only anjnn Hardwiclciahinat.a trees in the district. Antelope and 
wild pig are found in the northern and wolves in the southern hills. 

In tho cast tho Kappatgudd range, of iron-clay and slate irith 
traces of gold, rises n little to the sonth-wost of Gndag, and, nith 
ridged or pointed crests, covering a tract four to five miles broad, 
stretches about thirty miles sontli-enst to tbe Tungbbndra Near 
Oadag tbe bills are of no great lioigbt and are broken by gaps, 
Por about fifteen miles, as far south as Dambal, the range oontinnes 
irregular and broken, a gronp of hills some four miles broad with no 
marked central range and no point more than 500 feet above the 
plain. Near Dambal there rises a short flat-topped central ridge 
about 1000 feot above tbe plain, which, at the soiitli end, breaks into 
three or four parallel spurs covering at tlio broadest a tract about five 
miles across. These hills arc 800 to 400 feet high. They are bare 
oven of brushwood, with steep sides and irregnlar ontline, broken 
by conical and rounded peaks. After a time they gradually close 
into one range which though cut by the Tnngbbadra continues 
beyond tbe river. The Kappatgndd hills are crossed by four passes. 
A well marked level pass between Doni and Attikntti, a winding 
level pass through much broken ground opposite tbe village of 
Hdrogori, a footpath over steop ana broken ground sometimes used 
by laden bullocks opposite the S.angli village of Hire-Vadavatti, 
and a piiss fit for carts opposite tbe villoge of Irapur. Except 
by tho Inst hardly any traffic moves through these passes, i. 
few panthers and wild pig are found on tbo Kappatgudd hills. Of 
tho two parallel ranges in the south which riso 400 to 600 feet 
from the plain, tbo northern stretches fourteen miles east and west 
and shuts oat tho Masur valley from tbe north of Kod. This south 
range, which is a well-marked chain or ridge of hills, is covered with 
grass and brushwood and formerly gave cover to bears and other 
large game. Besides a few passes fit for ponies and bullocks there 
are two cart-roads, one of seven miles between Hirekerurand Masnr, 
and a second of five miles between Entihfilli and Masur. Pour to 
ten miles further south is the southern range which forms tho 
boundaiy between Kod and Maisur. This range, which is steep 
and narrow, contains panthers, bears, and occasionolly tigers. Its 
highest hill is MdrAvU (600 feet) called after a village of that name 
within Maisur limits. The Mdrdvli hill is scantily covered vyith trees. 
It is crossed by steep tracks fit for ponies, and, at each side of tho 
hill, mnsa cart-road from Masnr to Shikdipnr in Maisur. The rest 
of the range is low and dies aivay near the Tunghhadra. Another 
noteoble hill in this range is Madak near the Madak lake, about ton 
miles sonth of Hirokerar. The sides are bare and steep, and round 
the top a mined wall encloses a space 800 yards by 200. 

Besides these ranges detached hills are dotted over most of the 
district. In the north are the three isolated sandstone hills of 
Uavalgnnd, Nargund, and Ohik or Little Nargund, running north- 
west to south-east. The Navalgund hill is 2640 feet long 990 feet 
broad and 300 feot high j the Nargnnd hill, about twelve miles north 
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of Kavalgnnd, is 9174 feet long 3000 feet loroad and /OO feofc 
S<,h; and the Chik Nargund Wll. about three indes north of I.ar- 
Bund, is C165 feet long 2640 feet broad and 2oO feet high. All 
toe hills are steep in parts, with bare ridged tops, and sides 
covered with prickly-pear. The Nargund hill is crowned by a riiined 
fort. In the north-west are feeveral hills one hundred to three 
hundred feet high. The chief are Tnkarinpnr about six miles, 

Sidrayanmardi about thirteen miles, andDurgadgiidda about eighteen 

miles west of Dhdrwarj and Pedadkanvi and Hullimardi about 
thirteen miles and Tolanmardi and Topinhatti about sixteen miles 
Bouth-'west of Dhdrwdr. Of tliose liUls tlio highest is Tolainmardi 
about 300 feet. Sidrdyanmardi Hnlimardi and Durgadgudda are 
covered irith hrnshwoodj and Pedadkanvi Polaninardi and 
Topinhatti with trees. None of them are tilled either on the 
sides or tops. Two miles north-east of Hubli is the steep and hare 
ridge of Doddagndd, about a mile long 220 yards broad and SOO 
feet high. In the west, abont four miles west of Knlghatgi, is 
Ganigndd hill, about half a mile long a quarter of a mile broad 
and 400 feet Ingh. In the south-east, in the Karaig^ snb-divi-sion, 
•there are several hills. At Devgiri, about six miles sontb-west of 
Earaigi, is a noteable bill 300 feet high croivned by a temple of 
Tirmalappa. At Kanvali, abont eight miles sontb-east of Karajgi, is 
a conical hill 400 to 500 feet high. Two small pointed lulls rise at 
Kahur twelve miles south-west of Karajgi, several conical hare hills 
about 150 feet high mark the neighbonrhood of 3Iotibennur, and a 
low bare range stretches north-west and sonth-enst from Biddgi to 
Halgiri close to Banebennur and separated from the Airani hills by 
eight miles of flat country. In the east, about twenty-three miles 
south-east of Gadag, the bare, steep, and flat-topped hill-fort of 
Mnndargigndd stands in the plain 200 feet high. 

Except a few streams in the north that drain west into the Bidti- 
halla or Gangavali, the rivers and streams of Dhdrwdr belong to ono of 
Wo systems, those of the south-west sonth and south-east that drain 
into tho Tungbhadra, and those of the northern half of the district 
whose channels mn north and north-east to the Malprabha. Tho 
only two rivers of importance, the Tnngbbadra on the south-east and 
the Malprabha on the north-east, bound tbo district on those sides 
"without passing within its limits. 


Two streams the Tung and the Bhadua. rise in the south-west 
frontier of Maisnr, and after north-easterly and north-westerly 
cours^f fifty to sixty miles, near Kudli in Maisnr, join to form tho 
iwer T^obhadea. ^ The united stream, after a winding course of 
about tbirty.five miles, touches Dbarwdr in the extreme south-east 
and from that point winds north-east abont eighty miles till it enters 
Me^ Nizam s territory in the sontb-east of Dambal and falls into the 
Sns^a n total course of 400 miles. Though in the dry season 
the rungbnaito runs low enough to be forded, daring the soutb- 
" over half a mile broad, down which floats of 

■hmber pass from the western forests to the open east. In March 
- lerge ferry boat was safely floated from Harihar to Hesrnr 
in uambal where the rivet loaves Dh&rw&r, a distance of fully -eighty 
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miles. At otter seasons the river is not nnvignWo. The bed is at 
places of sand and black eartbj bnt is generally rooky -with steep- 
banks. To clear the channel would be a work of great labour and 
would probably lead to little development of trafBo. At Harihar, a 
large Maisur town on the right bank opposite the eastern limit of 
Dhdrwdr, the greatest flood discharge is calculated at 207,000, and 
the ordinary discharge at 30,000 cabio feet a second. The water of 
the Tnngbhadra is not used for irrigation. Opposite the Gadag 
village 01 Koralhali huge blocks of stone mark the site of a rostly 
embankment which according to local story gave way immediately 
after it was built. At Harihar the river is crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of fourteen spans built in 1868 at a cost of £35,000 
(Bs. 3,50,000). During the rains there are ferries at Kusgatti, 
Mudennr, Airdni, Hirebidri, Ohandilpur, Haralhalli, and Hdvnnnr. 
The ferry boats are round wicker baskets covered' with leather and 
three to fifteen feet broad. 

During its course along the south-east and east borders of 
Dhdnwir the Tnngbhadra receives the drainage of the southern half 
of the district. It has three large feeders, the Varda the Kumad- 
vati and BBrehalla. The Vabda, rising in a hill near Ikeri in 
North-west Maisur, after a northerly and north-easterly course of 
about forty miles, entem Dhdrwdr at the village of Gondi in the 
H&ngal sub-division, and, after winding north-east and east for 
about fifty miles, falls into the Tungbhadra near the north-east 
corner of the KaTajgi sub-division about thirty miles north of Harihar. 
It is 100 to 200 yards broad and flows over a sandy or ston^ bed, 
generally between steep banks of earth. It is full and deep in the 
rains, and in Earajgi, when there is a heavy rainfall, it rises to a- 
great height, overflows its banks, and lays the country round under- 
water. In the fair season it lies in long reaches divided by shallows, 
which are passable for carts between the 10th of November and 
the 20th of May. Though it is not used for irrigation the river 
affords a plmtiful and unfailing supply of drinking water. At 
Konimelehalli, about six mfles south-east of Bankdpur, the Varda is 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches of fifty feet each and two of 
ninety-five feet each. During the rains there are ferries chiefly at 
Gonm, Mulgund, Adur, Devgiri, and Earajgi, The feriy boats are 
genetMly wicker baskets like those on the Tnngbhadra. 

The Varda's chief feeder is the Dhaeha, which joins it from the 
left in the north-east corner of HdugaL The Dharma rises in the 
Sahyddri hills about twenty miles south-west of the town of Hdngah 
and after a north-easterly course of about thirty-five miles falls 
into the Varda abont seven zniles south of Bankdpnr. It is a small 
stream during most of the year. At Shringeii, about five miles 
west of !^ngal, an old dam supplies a canal about twelve miles 
long, which feeds upwards of twenty-four large ponds and waters a 
targe area of rice and sugarcane. 

3h the extreme south of the district the EuMAnvAir, rising in 
North Maisur, after a northerly course of about forty miles, enters 
Dharwdr about two miles to the south of Masnr in Eod, and passing 
through a gap in the low range of hills in the south of that sub- 
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division, nftor n norlii-paslcriy cnurso ot nlioiit twcnty-fivp inllf^, 
Jalh into llic TimgMiadniJicar Jlmlenar about eij’lil miles south- 
wcet of Ilarihnv. Tbo slrcam flows between steep batikH over a 
bed fifty to n hnmlR'd yards broad, which is s.mdy nnd slinlluw 
with lonp deep reaches. An old dam on tho western border of tbo 
district, thrown ncross Uio river by the Viinyniia'rnr nr Anepindi 
kinirs (133C-15S7) turns Iho Kumadvati into n larp' lake called 
^iladak, entirely within llaisiir limits. Two more cinbaiiknients were 
also thrown across other pips in the hills to the ri^dit and left of 
the Kimiadvnti valley to keep the wntora of the lake from pas^iiif; 
through them, nnd a waste channel wnsciil along tlio hills for liio 
overflow waters. In sonic unknown flood, raid to have happened 
soon after tho work was completed, the water hurst through tho 
mo'l wc.sterly of tbo throe cmhankmeiit?, and it is through this tliat 
tlio river now flows. In 1801 the old w,iter-work.s whieli had fallen 
to ruin is cro partially restored by building a diiin nero's IlicKmiiiulvnl i 
where it Icavc.s tho Mndak lake, nnd cutting two irrigation cbniitiels, 
one on the right nnd the other on the left. The lake is nhoiit a tuile 
long and in 18S2-83 watered -ISO acres. Tho top of the old dam in 
far up tho hill-side. 

Tlio IIiEEiiAiu rises in tho Knppatgndd hfllancar Ijakkundi iilmnt 
Fcvcn miles sonth-east. of Gndng, ami, after flowing sotilli aliont 
twenty miles, joins the Ttinghlindra at Itati si-v miles south of Iho 
bare hill-forl of ifuiid.srgipidd. A little aliovoit.s iiiceliiig with 
tho Tiinghliadro tho Ilirolmlln is aliont .'ittO feet hronil. Tliere is 
littio flow of water in tho hot weather, but ilnriiig the rains i|s broad 
sandy hod is gonemliy full, 'flic hanks are sloping nnd nro of earth 
and gravel. Tho water is not used for irrigation. 

Tho ^lALmMiiiA, or Jfud-llcarer, fonning the iiorllt-cast limit of 
tlio di.strict for about si.vtccn miles, receives the drainage of nil tho 
Dhdrwar streams which flow to the north and tiortli-ea'st. It rises 
to tho south-west of tho town of Belgnmn, nnd after flowing east 
nhoiit sixty miles throngh that district, it passes for nhoul Iwcnlj'- 
fivo miles through the Sonthern Maratlm States. Then for ahoiit 
si.vtccn miles it fonus tho lioutidary hetween the Ron and Xavalpmd 
suh-divisinns of Dhiirwiir nnd the Buduini sub-division of llijiijiur. 
Beyond Dhtirwiir limits it passes noilli-east for iilioiit forty miles 
fbrougli tho Ihidiimi nnd Hungnud sub-dirisions of Jlijilpur nnd 
falls into the Krisliiia at Snngain ten miles north of llnngtmd in 
Bijiipur. Tlioiigli during tlio rains it is a large .stream, in tlie fair 
season the Mnlprabha has but a slight flow. AVithiii niiiirwar limits 
tho hod of the river, which is muddy and Band)-, is 3.',tl ynrds wido 
and its hanks nro sloping nnd earthy nnd about twelve feet lii'di. 
Its water is not used for irripition. Tho Dhiirwilr feeders of Uio 
Malprnhha inclndn nlino.st nil tho streams of the nortlicrii half of 
tho district. Except the Bonnilmlln nono ot tlicso nro of any sir.o 
nnd during tho hot inotilhs nil nro dry. 

Tho BmitiAUA, or Butter-Stream, rises at Dlmndslii in Banktipiir, 
flows north throiigli Iliihli Navalgniid and Ron, and falls into tho Sfnl- 
prnblm before it turn.s north to pn.ss through tho Blldilini hills. It 
flow.s between high and sleep banks ot earth with a soft muddy bottom 
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150 to 200 foot broad. Tliongb very rapid in tbo rainy season^ somc- 
tiinos cjiHsing porious damngo to crops, during tho liot months water 
romniiis only in pools. Its high and stoop earthy banks and muddy 
bottom make it didicnlt to cross during all except one or two o£ tho 
driest months, and the fino earth in the bed of tho river, though 
outwardly hard, is so soft that animals are said to have been 
swallowed up in it. It is a serious obstacle to the trafSc of tho 
oast of tho district. It is bridged on the Kiirwar-Belldri road j 
wooden bridges at Ilclisnr and Ydrgal decayed and have been 
pulled donm. Near Navalgnnd, about forty miles from its source, 
the IBcnnilialla I'ccoivcs.from tho north tho Tuphrihalla or clarified 
butter stream, after n course of thirby-fivo miles from Bittnr in 
Belgaum throngli tho sub-divisions of Dhiinvnr and Navalgund, 
From tho height of their banks and the long period through which 
thoir stream ceases to flow tho waters of tho Bonnihalln and its 
feeders arc little used for irrigation. Their water is also so brackish 
as to bo hardly drinkable, and throughout tho greater part of its 
basin good water is senreo. In times of flood tbo Bcnnihnlla and 
its feeders carry off so much black soil that it is probably their 
w.alora which have given tho llalprabhn its name of mud-bearer. 


TheGAKO.fvAi.! orBiDTiiiAi-tA. river, which falls into tho sea between 
Gokarn and Ankola in Xorth Kfinara, has two of its sources in 
tho sub-division of Dlutrwar. One of those streams, wliich is called 
Bidtihalla, rises in tho big pond at Mngad about eight miles west of 
Dlidrwjtr; tho other, wliich is called Shalinnlln or KnllhnJJn, rises at 
Iloskatti about two and a half miles poiilh of Dlairwnr. These two 
streams flowing south join at Snngodovarkop, about throe miles cast 
of Knlgbatgi. After their meeting at Siingedovarkop tho streams 
go by tho name of Bidtihalla. At Bagodgeri a dam was thrown 
across the united stream in 1871 and a canal ciit five or six miles 
to tlio south. Through sonio fault of construction this work has- 
proved a failure. 

In tho black plain to tho north and east of tho district tho small 
streams dry early in tho hot season and though as a rule water is 
found by diggiugin their beds, it is too bracldsh to be fit for drink- 
ing. Tho people depeud on the supply which has been stored in 
ponds during the mins. This, partly from the difficulty of findinn- 
snitnhlo pond sites in so level a country and partly from tho 
scanty rainfall, does not moot tho wants of the people. The well 
wnter is also apt to grow brackish, so that during the Lot months tho 
peoiile of tho plain villages are often put to serious inconvenience. 
They have sometimes to fetch their water two or three miles" 
TThilc many have to move with their cattle to the banks of the 
Malprabha and Tungbhndra. In the hilly west and south, where there 
is a much more plentiful rainfall, the supply of water is ahundant. 

iDhdrwilr contains specimens of granite, transition rocks old red 
sandstone, trap rocks, and an iron-bearing cla3'stono. ' 


I TI,o ooolorical portion is nropared chiefly from Dr. A. T. Cliristie'a ,..,1 n . . 
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At Ron, about fifty miles north-east of Bhdrn’dr, granite is found 
with a dark-red felspanvith small scattered crystals and minute 
veins of quartz. Throughout tho felspar are many small bag-like 
hollorrs some of them lined n-ith tinj' crystals apparently of 
chlorite. North of Gadag the hypogene schists and granite stretch 
to Gnjcndragadin south Bijiipnr where they are covered by ssindstono. 
On the road northwards from Lakmeshvarin Siivanur granito occurs 
in low bo.sses and detached blocks, and rises into a few clusters at 
the town of Kul Mulgund. In Rankfipnr numbers of granite boulders 
lie in unbroken lines generally parallel with tho ranges of liills, but 
sometimes ranging more north to west They often riso little over 
tho surface, but more often, especially at Karajgi, stones varying in 
size from an egg to n cart-wheel are piled into largo mounds. Tho 
texturo is nearly as granular ns gneiss. 

Transition rocks fill a large part of tho district. They stretch 
from the cast and south where they succeed tho granite to tho 
western foot of tho Sahyildris, being only in a fow places broken by 
tho granito which pi'Otrudcs from beneath them. In parts of tho 
Snhyndris they aro covered by claystono and trap. In tho north 
transition rocks are found only in tho bottoms of tho valleys which 
cross the sandstone hills ; and in tho centra and south they aro 
covered by largo plains of black cotton soil. To tho west of Dharwilr 
tho transition rocks form parallel ranges with a general south-east 
direction, tho same as tho direction of tho strata of which they aro 
composed. Tho chief rocks of this scries aro clay-slate, chlorito 
scliist, talc-slato, gneiss, limestone, and quartz. Tho strata, which 
are generally highly inclined and in many instances vortical, seem 
to have a general direction of north-west and south-east. 

Tho rocks composing the hills round Dhfirwfir aro schists passing 
into slates and shales. Tho general structiiro which is porhap.s more 
schisto.«o and shaly than slntey, varies from a mns.sivo and obscuro 
slate to fine plates and from compact and flintj* to soft and soctilo. 
Tho fine plates aro nearly vortical and generally run parallel with tho 
prevailing lino of elevation which is north-west and south-east. Tho 
inlayering with beds of quartz rock and tho jaspideous rock which 
geuorally forms crests and mural ridges on tho hill is obscuro. The 
lines of cleavage in slates are not necessarily those of tho layering 
tops, cleavage linos being often caused by tho arrangcinent of nnen, 
chlorite, oi* talc. Tho rock passes from a green chloritio schist into 
all tho shades of white, yellow, red, and b^o^vn, somotimes singularly 
arranged in stripes, in contorted and waving bands, rod and white 
being the prevailing colours. Felspar in n clayey state of 
disintegration is tlio provnlcnt mineral blended with quartz and 
tinged with iron. Tho white varieties seldom contain flint enough 
to give them tho character of kaolin. This variety which in hand 
specimens appears like porcelain earth is found in largo qimnlitics 
at Dharwtlb.^ It has an obscuro slatcy structure, tho red varieties 
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■witli ■wiicli it is associated being distinctly sktey. At Dlknvdr 
these rooks are stratified. SoToral varieties are often fonnd ivithin 
a short distance of each other in the larger stratum and they nro 
almost always crossed by thin veins of a brown quarts. Besides 
by the strata seams they are generally crossed by other parallel 
seams which pass though the strata. 

Chlorite-slate is widely distributed through the centre and 
south of the district. Iron pyrites is seen in the rook which, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of trap dykes, tends to the 
prismatic and rhomboidal forms in which plating, though generally 
obscure, is sometimes distinctly traceable. A system of joints 
running nearly at right angles with those of the plating often 
intersects the whole group of the schists. Near Dhdrwdr is a variety 
intermediate between chlorite-slate and clay-slatc. It has n blnish 
gray colour, a slightly greasy fool, is hard, and has a coarse slatoy 
structure.^ From Banvdsi in North Kdnara the chloritic and coloured 
schists and slate-clays continue cast-north-east to Sdvanur. 

The rocks which form the Kappatgudd ridgos of hills and the 
neighbouring country for miles together belong to the gneiss 
formation. They have been subjected to immense disturbances 
producing great contortions and fractures and in parts a much 
higher degree of metamorphism than is usually mot with, wliich 
adds greatly ,to the difiScnlty of unravelling the very obscure 
stratigraphical features of these hills. Within the limits of the 
gold tract the ridge is single and its structure is simple. Farther 
north the hills show a double series of htematito schist beds 
intercalated between chloritic and other schist of great thickness 
which to the east touches a broad band of highly silicious and 
often granitoid gneiss on which stands the town of Gadng. No 
section showing the exact relation of the two scries is found, hut 
it is probable that the granitoid series which may ho called the 
Gadag series overlies the chloritic and ferruginous beds. Further 
south a third hmmatite schist-band appears at a little lower level 
also accompanied by chloritic, homblendic, and micaceous schists, 
and bends round on itself in a sharp curve immediatoly north of the 
Kappatgudd hills, thus forming an anticlinal or dip-parting ellipsoid 
which is crossed by the road nmning from Damhal to Sortur. This 
scries may be called the Dhoni series from the village of Dhoni which 
stands on it. It is noteworthy because it contains several important 
beds of gray and greenish-gmy crystalline limestone of considerable 
thickness. The chief beds lie in two groups, the one two miles 
north-west of Dhoni, the other three miles south-west of that 


iCap^ AUardyoo who cammed the rocks stout Dbilrwir found that for an 
area of 2% to a hundred ralea the direction of the lamine and of the attatiacation 
kept constant to me point namely north-west ty north. Ho adds, one may S 
a Went of chlonte elate rf a t^gnlar pyramidal ontline, the external plmm 
of which will to feiragmona, while the mterior ia divided into minute lomlnL 
f^ginous, and cmncident with only one of the planes. Examination otthe rmkte 
^ce shows that this mmute tomat.on is vertical and invariably dividednorS-^ 
to the Une of elevation. The Aloritic schist nS 

of phSrwSr IS of a tlu^ green greasyte the tench, and sometimes so massive Tte 
makoagoodtuadingstono. Geological Papers of Western India, 362. 
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Tillage. Ororlying tlus to tlie west are other ho3imititic beds which 
along with their northern representatives may he called the 
Kappatgndd series from their forming the mass of the Kappatgudd 
hill. The character of the associated schistose beds has changed from 
chloritic to argillaceous^ and the predominant colours of the rocks 
from green to reddish buff or mottled white. Owing to the groat 
development of cleavage the true dip of these argillaceous schists is 
in many places completely obscured and their relations to the rocks 
next them to the west are very problematical. This next series 
consists of chloritic and hoimhlendic schists intimately associated 
with a massive dioritic rock. This dioritic rock, though in parts 
strongly resembling some of the diorites forming trap dykes which 
occur so frequently in the gneissic region does not appear to be an 
irruptive rock hut rather a product of excessire metamorphisra. 
The schistose rock appears to pass by imperceptible graduation into 
the highly crystalline mass. The two dissimilar rocks are never in 
close opposition, but everywhere some feat or yards of rock intervene 
showing the graduation of the special characters. This series, which 
may he called the Sortur series after the village of that name, 
occupies a hand of country four to five miles broad which is bounded 
to the west by a band of granitoid gneiss of undetermined breadth. 
The position of this granitoid band, which may be called the 
Nnlgund scries relatively to the Sortur series, is uncertain; it is 
probable that the Sortur series is the younger of the two.* 

Gneiss is also seen at Lakmeshvar in Stivannr on the bank of a 
stream running nearly east and west with a dip of 85° towards the 
south, and further north it rises into a low round-backed ridge. 

Among the gneissic rocks are several conspicuous htematite schist 
bods. These, with others parallel to them, stretch south-east to 
Kittur and Dhdrwdr with a change of strike. A moderate-sized 
hrematite schist-bed of a rich and dark purple and dipping east by 
north at a high angle forms a well-marked buttress on the south- 
east side of the Chik Nargund hill. Further south at Nargund, 
about thirty miles north-east of Dhdrwdr, a species of gneissic rock 
appears with a strike which is almost invariably north-north-west 
varying to north-west by north. The lower part of the hill, which 
rises abruptly from the black plain, consists of schistose varieties 
of gneissic rooks which are capped by several feet of typical 
quartzites forming a narrow plateau about a mile long with a very 
fine scries of precipitous scarps all round. The contact of the 
basement bed and underlying gneissic schist is seen on the path 
leading up to the Nargund fort. At that spot the schist is a gray 
to purple gritty micaceous schist dipping 50° to 70° east by north. 
On the schist is a bed of brecciated quartzite conglomerate from 
one and a half to four feot thick, overlaid by bluish waxy quartzite, 
and this again by bufi and pale salmon beds. On the summit the 
beds dip from both ends towards the centre with a slight southerly 
inclination at angles of 5° to 10°. The west end is rather higher 
than the east end and is about 1000 feet above the plain.® 


* Mr. Tooto'e Report in Oeneral Department, XXn. of 1874. 
’Memoirs of tlio Geological Survey of India, XQ, (Fort I.) 101-103. 
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Talc-slate occurs in the centre of the district. Here talc is 
frequently mixed -with qnartz,andthe rock has the general appearance 
of mica-slate. At Hargund and Chik Hargund the strata of this 
variety have a nearly vertical dip, and their direction is south-east 
by south. In the south-east of the district, potstone and soapstone 
are found associated -with the talc-slates. ^ 

In the north-east of the district limestone of a yellowish, gray 
blue, and whitish colour is found. Its strata are highly inclined and 
their general direction appears to be north by west, and south by 
east. The fracture is generally flat ennehnidnl » 

Ohik Nargund hill is capped by an inclined plane of quartzites 
^pping 80® to 35° north-east. The north side of tho inclined plane 
is probably faulted against the gneiss, but the base of the hill is 
so obscimed by talus or rock-rnins cemented into a breccia by 
the soaking in of tufaceous limestone that it is impossible to trace 
the foult. In the whole country from Dharwar to beyond Eitlnr 
in Belgaum the quartz ooonrs in large beds forming summits of 
parallel ranges of hilla. These beds have resisted the attacks of 
weather while the soft clay-slates with which they are associated 
have given way. The quartz in these beds is in general deeply 
coloured with iron'; but there are some varieties which have a 
gray colour, a spHntery fracture, and a resemblance to homstone. 
In many instances the base of the rock is white or gray and is 
crossed in all directions by dark-brown veins highly charged with 
iron. In some specimens tho dark-brown variety is in much larger 
quantity than the white basis ; and then the white appears as if it 
had been broken into a number of small angular fragments which 
had been afterwards united by tho consolidation of the brown 
variety from the fluid form. This variety, containing numerous 
small hollows which are lined with red haematite in the shape of 
stalactites, or having a bh'stered or mammillary form, is found in 
the Kappatgudd range. 

Old red sandstone occupies all the north-east comer of tho 
district. It also forms tho summits of the Navalgund and Narffund 
hills on all of which it appears in largo tabular masses. These hills 
have horizontal strata, level summits, and for many miles keen the 
same height. At Navalgund tho sandstone rests on granite and 
at Nargund on the talc-slates of tho transition class In the^ hills 
of Nargund and Chik Nargund both the sandy and the comnaet 
varieties are found veiy near each other. In one part of the PWlr 
Nargund hill tho compact mnety has on a largo scale somewhat 
a spheroidal structure. In tho south-east of the Naro-nnd 1 -n 
is a large msiss of a diaphanous quartz of bluish colour and 
scattered grains of felspar. 

Ttap rocks do not occur in great abundance. BasalKr. , 

also railed diorite, consists almost wholly of homblf^»“ 

largelygranularand entirely crystalline and of a daric-irrPA^ 

It occasionally appears mixed with spots of whitf and“°rT; 
green when it is composed of equal quantities of fn? “ , 

Smblende. Dykes of this formation^ sometimes staFfrom 
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the surface in long ridges whicli appear like lines of rocks. 
In other places greenstone occurs in loose spheroidal blocks and 
pieces on the surface and partly imbedded in the soil generally 
pointing to an underlying dyke. Granite and greenstone dykes are 
occasionally seen at the base of the hills west of Dhdrwdr and Hubli, 
where the jaspideous and chloritic schists forming these hills bear 
evident marks of the alteration produced by the intrusion of these 
dykes. Erom Hnbli south to the Maisur frontier such greenstone 
dykes become more frequent. Near the centre of the Kappatgudd 
hills an immense dyke of basaltic greenstone emerges from the base 
of the strata. Numerous smaller dykes cross other parts of the 
extensive plain to the west, north, and east of these hills. Near 
Sdranur dykes of green-stone become more frequent accompanied 
by depositions of Umestono which fills fissures in the schists and 
overspreads their surface beneath the alluvial soil. The direction 
of the beds at Sdvanur suffers a deflection after leaving Dhdrwdr of 
about 40°, being nearly due north and south, dipping at an angle 
of about 40” towards the east. They end on the north-east between 
Sdvanur and Gadag close to Lakmeshvar. Here a spur from the 
chief north and south line of elevation runs nearly east and west 
dipping towards the south. Several similar spurs are crossed 
between Banvdsi and Lakmeshvar, and the dykes of the greenstone 
run in a similar direction. 

Iron-bearing clay-stone or laterite occurs in different parts of the 
district, but chiefly in the west. In different stations it is found 
resting on granite, transition rock, trap, and sandstone. 

The climate of the district is on the whole healthy and agreeable. 
It is pleasantest in a tract parallel with the Sahyddri crest between 
the western forests and the treeless east, within whose limits lie 
Dhdrwdr, Hubli, Kod, and Bankapur. The year may be divided 
into five seasons. Shower months from the middle of April 
to the beginning of June; the south-west rains from June to 
October when the climate is cool and damp ; the north-east rains 
in October and November ; the cold months December, January, 
and half of February ; and the- hot months, with harsh east 
winds, from the middle of February to the middle of April. The 
first signs that fresh south-west rains is beginning are the morning 
fogs that often cover the country till about nine o’clock in March. 
The air is hottest about the beginning of April, the temperature 
sometimes rising to 100° or lo3°. By the middle of April the 
height of the hot season, which is never severe, is over. The easterly 
winds blow with less force and at times give way to a westerly 
breeze which lowers the temperature in the day time and cools 
and freshens the nights. Daring the calms between the regular 
east and west winds, towards the end of March and in April, whirl- 
winds or as ’they are locally called dova-glidli or devil winds are 
common. A number of dust columns in the form of a speaking 
trumpet or a waterspout chase each other over the treeless plain 
from east to west or south-east to north-west making a vortex of 
heated air whose whirl raises dust, sand, straw, baskets, clothes, and 
other light articles sometimes 200 to 800 feet high. They coma 
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and go with groat suddenness ivith a startling rash from all sides to 
a centi'al asis round which the air whii-ls furiously.^ "For a time the 
oast wind blows hy day and the west wind by night. By the middle 
of May the west wind begins to freshen .and lasts through the day. 
After the w'est breeze has set in short sharp thnndorstorms with 
rain and hail are common. These early showers are very useful. 
They fill the ponds, cover the country with fresh grass, and soften 
the soil so that the rice lands are ploughed and sown, and by the 
end of May arc green with young rice. Towards the end of May 
the west wind begins to blow stronger, hanks of cloud gather in 
the south-west, and in the west early in June, about a week after it 
has broken on the const, the regular south-west mins set in. The 
first heavy showers come from the east. During the day the 
wind blows steadily from the south-west, till between throe and 
five in the afternoon black clouds gather in the cast. Then cloud 
rises over cloud until tho whole eastern sky is one dense black mass 
which with lightning and thunder moves slowly against the western 
breeze. When tho mass of cloud draws near, a sudden and strong 
cast wind brings heavy battering rain and sometimes hail. Daring 
tho storm the direction of tho wind changes frequently until it sets 
steadily from the west, and tho tempest ceases. These storms take 
place daily for several days and after they are over for five or six 
months tho wind continues to blow constantly from the west. Storms 
also occur at tho autumnal equinox, but neither so regularly nor so 
violently ns at tho close of May. Though there is much wet weather at 
Dhdrwdr, tho rain seldom falls in such deluges as on the coast, and 
tho whole yearly supply is less than either along tho western coast 
, or along tho Sahyddris. During tho early months of tho south-west 
rains the eastern sub-divisions have but a small share. Most of their 
rain falls about October. 

At Dhiirwdr and Hubli most rain falls in May, July, and October ; 
towards the east and south the fall in May and October is greater 
than in July. The Poona-Harihar road, running north-west and 
south-east, divides the district into two belts, a west belt of steady 
and of comparatively heavy rain, and an east belt of uncertain and 


* Kies’ Southern Mariitha Country, 18. laeutenant Moore describes one of theso 
whirlwinds in 17.M), ^ Xhe cloy after Major Sartorins marched from DhArwiir so furions 
a squall and whirlwind passed over the CTonnd ho had loft, that nothing could with- 
stand its violence. Tivo or three gentlemen who remained on tlie ground sick had 
their tents and furniture swept away. We saw the remains of a chair that had been 
so whirled about and battered as to leave littie trace of its former shape Wo 
found DhArwilr particularly subject to whwlwmds. Scarcely a day passed w'ithnii? 
perhaps a dozen being seen, and on most days several visited our hno. Tliev mav 
bo seen at a great du^ce in the form of an i^eiue column moving itremlarlv 
with consideiahle rapidity and with a pat noise. Clouds of dust, Md^vS 
light, such as pieces of paper cloth and leaves, p whirled to a hemht bevoJd 
reach of the eye, forming a oolpn perhaps twenty or thirty feet 
Most lire strong enough to knock over a tent unless well secured 'n.. ““r.:.?.!: 


bo seen in nau-uoa-ou. ...... ..uuia scatter fire and hum 

and tents. Every one called them denis, rad when one drew near all heoan ST*! *f 
and abuse it, so that between the noise rf the devil itsoU and of t^ LnPs MmLcra 
good warning was given of its approach. Narrative of Captain Little’s DShmrat| |" 
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Boanty rain. In the ■western belt, both as regards the snfiScienoy and 
the seasonableness of the rain, the extreme Trest is more favoured 
than the country farther east. In the Dhdrwar sub-division ■west of 
the Belgaum road the rainfall increases every mile till near the 
■western limit the south-west rain is fully fifty per cent heavier 
than at Dhdrwdr.^ Among the western towns for which returns 
^re available are Halghatgi and Hdugal, about seven miles from the 
western limit of the district. They have an average fall of thirty-one 
inches, the Kalghatgi fall varying from forty-six inches in 1882 to 
nineteen inches in 1871 and 1876, and the Hdngal fall varying from 
sixty-four inches in 1882 to twenty-two inches in 1867 and 1876. 
Mugad and Dhdrwdr, about twelve and fifteen miles from the western 
border, have an average yearly rainfall of thirty inches, the Mugad 
fall varying from fifty-two inches in 1878 and 1882 to sixteen 
inches in 1865, and the Dhdrwar fall varying from fifty inches in 
1882 to sixteen inches in 1876. Hubli, about seventeen miles from 
the western border, has a fall varying from forty-three inches in 
1874 to eight inches in 1865 and averaging twenty-three inches. 
And Misi^ota, about ten miles from the western border, has a 
fall varying from thirty-one inches in 1861 to nine inches in 
1865 and averaging twenty- two inches. Within fifteen miles to 
the east of the Foona-Harihar road the clouds, driven east by 
the south-west wind, have been so drained in the west that 
they yield nothing but a trifling drizzle. Another ten or fifteen 
miles further east the clouds fly high overhead without yielding 
_ moisture for weeks together. After another fifteen or twenty miles 
' these rain-clouds seem again to condense, and water the earth in 
frequent showers during June, July, and August.® If it were not for 
the north-east or Madras monsoon much of the country would be 
liable to famine. In the west of the eastern belt, with scanty south- 
west rain, are Shigaon on the Poona-Haiihar road about six miles 
'north of Bankdpur with a rainfall varying from forty-four inches 
in 1882 to twelve inches in 1862 1868 and 1866, and averaging 
twenty-two inches ; Karajgi, with a rainfall varying from thirty-four 
inches in 1873 to eight inches in 1866 and averaging twenty-one 
inches ; and Ednebennur, with a rainfall ■varying from thirty-five 
inches in 1874 to five inches in 1863 and averaging nineteen inches. 
In the centre of the eastern bolt, ■with little south-west rain, are 
Navalgund with a fall varying from forty inches in 1874 to six 
inches in 1863 and averaging twenty inches, and Clutal with a 
-’fall var 3 ring from eighteen inches in 1867 to seven inches in 1865 
and 1866 and averaging twelve inches. In the east of the eastern 
belt with seasonable south-west rain are Rargnnd with a fall varying 
from thirty-seven inches in 1878 to six inches in 1863 and i865 
and averaging nineteen inches; Gadag, with a fall varying from 
fifty-two inches in 1874 to six inches in 1866 and averaging twenty 
inches ; Mundargi, with a fall varying from thirty-six inches in 1 874 
to two inches in 1876 and averaging nineteen inches; and Dambal, 
'^'idthafall varying from twenty-five inches in 1870 to four inches 
in 1865 and averaging eleven inches. The details are : 
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In the west, during October and November, the mornings often 
open with heavy fog and dew. As soon as the rains are over, 
before the beginning of November, a constant cold breeze sets in 
from the east or north-enst. This wind brings with it the north- ' 
east or Madras monsoon. In the eastern sub-divisions there is 
generally a considerable rainfall at this time, and, in November and 
December, oven asfarwestasDharwfir, there are occasional showers. 

Throughout the district, during December and January, the days 
are clear and cool, the nights cold, and the east wind bleak dry 
and piercing. In December and January there are generally heavy 
dews. About the beginning or middle of February the climate 
suddenly changes from cold to hot, the heat increasing till about the 
beginning or middle of April. The days are clear and hot thonuh ' 
the heat is never so trying asm many parts of the Bombay Deccan 
and, except in the east, the nights are almost always cool. Durin? 
these dry weeks, in the noontide glare, a traveller crossing "one of the 
swellings of the black soil plain sometimes finds himself closn tn n 
shoreoLwideidand-studdedsea.Thisis^ 
or mirage and the islands are the twisted line of the distant hills 

Thermometer readings at Dhfirwdr for the five years endino- is'so- 
give a maximum temperature of 99° in April 1878 and « 
temperature of 58° in December 1882. During the 

from February to May the maximum temperatare has varieTfi 
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86°' to 99°, the mimnmm temperature from GG° to 74®, the mean 
masimum from 81° to 96°, the mean minimum from 70° to 77°, and 
the mean range from 7° to 22°; from June to October the maximum 
has varied from 76° to 90°, the minimum from 68° to 70°, tho mnaTi 
maximum from 72° to 94°, the mean minimum from 63° to 74°, and 
the mean range from 3° to 20°j and from November to January, the 
maximum has varied from 81° to 94°, the minimum from 68° to 70°, 
the mean maximum from 75° to 89°, the mean minimum from 62° 
to 71°, and the mean range from 6° to 23°. The following table 
gives the details : 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PRODUCTION. 

* Pacts of Dlilirvrdr uro boliovod to Imvo formerly yielded a 
considerable amount of gold. Eren now I bo nciglibourinir vill.irrers 
yearly^ wash small quantities of gold dust out of tho sand of t lie 
Doni in Gadng and of some of Ibo Kod and Riincbonniir Btreams 
m tlio south and south-east. The hills in tho uoighbonrhood of 
Dnmbnl m Gadng and of Cbm Mulgimd in Kod aro also to some 
extent goW-yioIding. Tho bods of tho Doni and other streams which 
have thoir rise m tho Kappatgiidd hills contain gravel and sand in 
winch gold dust IS found associated with magnetic iron sand OTnv 
carbonate of mlvor, and copper. In 1839 the Collector of Dha'rwdr 
forwarded to Government a few pieces of gold and some gold dust 
from tho Knppntgudd liills, and, with tho sanction of Gowrnmont 
sent one of Ins assistants to make further inquiries. The assav master 
to whom tho gold and sand wore forwarded for examination ronorfed 

er;'”- «■"* uSS ™ 

92-7o, that tho amount of pure gold was 14-37 grains, and th-if 
alloy was silver. While at Sorter tho Collector had two or thS^ 
pots of gold dust washed which yielded gold worth about Qs 
At the same time ho sent to Government about five pounds of dimt 
in which one-sixth of .a gram of gold was detected. A furfl.nr f 
of gold dust, except that it contained p.articlos of mAA 
quality, yielded nearly the same result. In 1852 V? 

was deputed to make n geological survey and report 0 ^ 11.0 *1 

resources of tho Bombay Karadtak. Ho reported i ° 
gre.at development of iron pyrites in the gold region J 

that were it not that all tho condit^ps of whirl, m 
development of tho precious metals depends were hom r ’“I?® 
conjunction with tho pyrites, it might bo imnirinnd *i found in 
quantity of gold found in tho streamlets was derived* from 
pyrites.- Lieutenant Aytonn seems not to have trnroj 
its source though he correctly inferred that tl.n fo ’ 

the chlorite slate hills to the west. Ho mentionq tl among 

found small popites of gold of a pear shape but A ^“‘'sjonnlly 

places where they occurred. In 1854 tho^Rev A *;B°Cl'^k^ 

I The gold portion is cominlod chiefly from n ^ 

Dnmbnl hillahy Sfr. R. B. Footo, F.G.A. in /? anriferous rock* nf 

Dopnrtmcnt, S.XII. of 1874. ’ "’"‘“ay Government KerorS, p *’'? 

= Accordmg to Mr. Footo except in clay scblrf. . ^ 

cub^I crj-stain aro found in mpdomte num’bem, the 
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St. Leonard’s, Now Sydney, applied for information on tLe snLiect of 
gold.nnd was fnrnished with the details of previous workings. In 
1SG3 he was informed by Government that though small quantities 
of gold had been always obtained from the Dambal hills, it had 
never been found in quantities largo enough to repay the regular 
working of the fields by other than the persons resident in the place. 
In 185G Mr. G. W. Elliot, assistant collector of Bclgaum, was 
specially employed in examining the gold-yielding streams of the 
Kappatgudd hills. In 185S, after making inquiries, he forwarded a 
bottle containing a quantity of titaniferous sand and also another 
metal of great specific gravity whicli had the appearance of platinum. 
The bottlo was sent to the Government Chemical Analyser who 
said that the sand consisted of silicious particles mixed with crystals 
of titanato of iron with very minute quantities of gold. There 
was no lead, platinum, or other metal, and the gold was in too small 
a quantity to repay the cost of working. In 1861, Mr. C. LeSoncf, 
an Australian gold-digger, who had two years' experience in Victoria, 
offered to visit the place and make further search. He examined 
the Kappatgudd hills and wrote to Government suggesting that, 
instead of exploring the hills on the part of Government ns he 
at fi.rst proposed, ho might be allowed to examine them on behalf 
of a joint stock company. This was allowed on the terms usually 
granted by Government to such companies. In 1SG2, Mr. LeSoncf 
informed Government through the Collector of Dharwiir that he had 
discovered gold near Sortur which ho could work at a profit, and that 
ho had marked off a tract of land which ho wished to soenro for the 
company. In 18C5 ho asked that a certain block or blocks of waste 
land lying between Knmta and Hnbli might bo granted to him for 
tbo purpose of gold mining, so that the tract might not be intruded 
upon by other gold-mining comp.anios, and stated that for all gold 
obtained ho ivould undertake top.'iy Government a royalty. In 1866 
he was informed that Government would take bis application into 
consideration on bis stating precisely tbo nature of the concessions 
he required and on his showing that his scheme had some chance 
of success. Before this letter was sent Mr. LeSonef disappeared. 
According to Mr. Foote, Mr. LeSonef spent £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) 
of the company's money and obtained no return except a few small 
nuggets of Australian gold which he sent to Bombay from time to 
time to allay tbo fears of tbo shareholdere.^ 

In 187‘1, Mr. R. B. Foote, F.G.S., was sent to survey tbo bills. 
He gave the following account of this gold-yielding region ; All tbo 
streams said by the people to yield gold rise within the limits of the 
tract occupied by the Sortur series to tho west of the Kappatgudd 
range about twelve miles south of Gadag, and the upper course of 
tho Sortur stream. The richest tract lies entirely within tho 
area occupied by tho pseudo-diorito and associated chloritic 
schists. Quartz reefs occur in all the rocks of this tract, but 
those lying within tho limits of the Sortur series are tho best 
marked, and, with a few exceptions, have the most promising ho. 
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DISTBICTS. 


their direction being meetly nortb-wosfc and soutli-onst, or parallel 
to the strike of the bedding. The surface of the cliiof reefs lias 
been muoli broken by gold-sookors. The quartz reefs occurring 
in the other series are mostly Troll-markod. With one or two 
exceptions, they run in dilforont dii'cctions, many running in the lines 
of the strike of the bedding, and many cutting across the strike in 
various directions. The most inmarkaWe qiiai'tz red in the vrhoio 
gold-bearing tract lies about a quarter of a mile oast of the casteni 
boundary of the Sorter series, on the eastern slope of a ridge lying 
north-west by north of Atti-Katti, a small village on the road between 
DambalandSortur. This reef, wliichrnns north-west and south-east, 
lies in the lino of bedding of a scries of reddish iron-c]n3' schists 
with chloritic bands, both containing niimoroiis cubical cr^'stals of 
pyrites now converted into limonito by psendo-morjiliosis. Tlio 
roof is rather less than half a mile in entiro length and only in 
a small part of this is it a W'oll-mnrkod vein. Both the southern 
and northern extremities aro very irregular in places, thinning to 
a mere thread or a few parallel threads and then swelling into 
bunches to thin out again a few feet further on. The reef docs 
not cross the valley of a streamlet to tho north, but thins out 
and disappears on tho side of the ridge. The quartz is tho ordinary 
dirty-white variety, and includes a few little scales of chlorito 
“ 2 "? of jointing together with occasional cubes of pyrites, 

jymcli, liko those in tho schists, havo boon pseutlo-niorphoscci into 
limonite. Parts of tho quartz aro irou-bonritig, the impuro oxide of 
iron occuTOug in strings and lumps. A specimen of gold obtained 
hero was imbedded in such an iron-bearing string. Though very 
small. It 18 easily recognised, and shows a great rcsoinblanco to 
various pieces of stream-gold obtained by wnsbing. It is of a very 
rich colour. I'ho pieco of quartz containing tho gold Iny among tho 

^i?^ highest part, where it has 

gold-seckors, by whom irregular mining 
operations have been earned on along tho conrso of tho reef, hhich ol 

Sh Wmon?“ Wll-sido is thickly strewn 

with Iragmonts. There remain three rude sinkhijrs, hardlv deen 

consid^blo length o^f 

.f U.0 of 5o«i Ota to 
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The Atti-Katti reef on tho road between Dambal and Sortur has 
an average thickness of about five feet. The strike is north-by-west 
and south-by-cast, with an easterly dip of 40° to 50°. Mucli of tho 
reef has been broken, but a length of aboat thirty-five yards like a 
cyclopian wall forms a conspicuous landmai-k from tho east. 

Tho only other reefs deserving separate mention form a group 
lying about a mile to a mile and a half south of Doui village on tho 
north-east flank of tho Kappatgudd hill. Unlike tho reefs already 
referred to, tho reefs in this group consist not of ordinary milk-white 
quartz, but of a distinctly bluish or deep gray diaphanous variety, 
with a varying amount of enclosed scales of white or pale mica. 
According to their courses, these reefs may bo assigned to two 
subordinate groups, of which the one lies north-west by south-east, 
the other north-east by east and south-west by west. The members 
of tho latter sub-group are much tho best defined and form dyke- 
like veins five to sis feet wide and 400 to COO yards long. The 
other set, lying on the cast side of the small stream which flows 
from the north-cast side of the Kappatgudd hills into the Doni, 
a little cast of tho village of Doni, have less well-marked veins, but 
are of considerably greater length. 

None of tho reefs in tho Doni series mn in tho lines of bedding 
of tho chloritic, homblondio, and micaceous beds which they cross. 
At tho same time a large number of bunchy strings of ordinary 
milky-white quartz run in tho lines of both bedding and cleavage, 
though too small to show on any but a very largo-scaled map. 
These, ns well ns the diaphanous quartz reefs, contain remarkably 
little iron oxide, their superficial staining being mainly duo to tho 
decomposition of inclnded portions on tho surrounding rock. 

The remaining quartz reefs, noticed in the gold-yielding tract on 
tho e.ast flank of Kappatgudd, on the west flank of the ridge running 
north and north-west bom Kappatgudd, and in tho valley to tho 
north-west of Doni village, aro all of the ordinary variety of quartz 
running more or less in tho strike of the bedding and presenting 
no noteworthy peculiarity. As in all schistose rocks of the ordinary 
types, an immense quantity of free quartz occurs throughout their 
mass in the form of lamina?, strings, and bunches of all possible sizes. 
From these strings and bunches rather than from tho remains of 
larger veins in reefs, como the innumerablo lumps of quartz which 
cover tho face of tho country. As most of tho country is devoid 
of any vegetation except grass, all tho larger occurrences of quartz 
aro marked objects in tho landscape, need but little search, and aro 
easily prospected. 

On account of tho almost invariable association of gold with tho 
different sulphides or iron, lead,and copper in quartz reefs, Mr. Foote, 
besides searching for metallic gold, paid great attention to the signs 
of the presence or tho absence of sulphides. In only three reefs did 
he obtain po.sitivo evidence of tho oxistonco of a sulphide, tho 
sulphide of iron, in tho form of cubical pyrites. Those throe wore tho 
Atti-Katti reef and two parallel reefs to tho east of Venktapur, but 
in each case tho number of enclosed crystals was very small. It was 
largest in the Atti-Katti reef. Much of the quartz in tho difl'oront 
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reefs was what Australian miners tecbninally call mouse-eaten, 
that is full of holes formed by the weathering of enclosed mineral 
substances. In the majority of cases the form of the holes showed 
that the enclosed mineral Lad been chlorite or hornblende.^ None 
of the hollows were cubical. In one reef in the Doni group 
Mr. Foote noticed some small and rhomboidal hollows probably due 
to the removal of enclosed crystals of calcspar. Free gold is often 
found left behind in such hollows in good gold-yielding .reefs in 
Australia and elsewhere ; none was found in the Doni reefs, ^ As 
all the reefs observed lay above the surface they had been specially 
exposed to weather. This might partially account for the absence of 
sulphides in the reefs ; it would not account for the absence of the 
characteristic hollows which sulphides leave behind. In Mr. Fate’s 
opinion the paucity of sulphides showed a proportionate paucity of 
gold. Mr. Foote, while prospecting, broke off several hundred pieces 
of quartz, but not one contained any visible gold ; and the quartz 
found loose at the Atti-Katti reef contained but a mere speck. A 
number of carefully chosen samples were brought from the most 
promising reefs to ascertain whether, as is often the casein Australian 
and Californian reefs, they contained gold in so finely divided a 
state as to bo invisible to the naked eye. These were assayed at the 
Calcutta mint and in the laboratory of the geological survey, but 
none of them yielded gold. Mr. Foote noticed that, even if the reefs 
yielded a fair amount of gold, mining would have serious difficulties 
to contend against. No timber or fuel was available except at very 
great distances, and water was very scarce except during the rainy 
season. 

Washing for gold in the sands of the various streams which flow 
through the gold-yielding tract is carried on by a class of men 
called Jdlgdrs. There were said to have formerly been a considerable 
number of Jdlgdrs : but in 1874 when Mr. Foote was in Dhdrwar he 
could hear of only three, two of whom were at Sortur, and the third 
at Shirhatti in Sdngli. He employed the two Sortur washers in the 
Doni, Sortur, Jilgeri, and other streams on the west flank of the 
Enppatgudd hills. Of ^ these streams the Sortur was stated to 
be the richest, and this statement was borne out by the results. 
Next in productiveness came the Doni stream, but the yield was 
much smaller, hardly enough to pay the labour. The Jilgeri 
yielded a still meaner return. In the other streams, including 
the stream at the foot of the Rappateshvar ravine, only a few 
exceedingly minute spangles were obtained, just enough to show 
that gold was not entirely absent. The Jdlgdrs' mode of working 
IS to take up the lower part of the latest flood deposit from the rocky 
or clayey bottom of the stream-bed, not from the deepest part of 
the bed, but from the point at which a strong length of Mrrent 
decks owing to a change in the direction of the stream. Another 
favourite place from which to collect wash-dirt is the small alluvial 
termco between the low flood and high flood levels. From this they 
^ther the ram-washed surface, and in the case of the washing in the 
Sortur and Jilgeri, gained much better results than from washing 
tho material obtained^ in favourable positions from pockets in the 
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beds of eitlier stream. In the richest washing ot which Mr. Foote 
was present in the Sortur, the wash>dirt chosen was a lime-cmst 
which was deposited on the decomposing surface of a band of 
chloritic schist. The proceeds were unfortunately mixed with 
those of another washing which was going on at the same time a 
little further down the stream. The united results were said by the 
JalgArs to bo a very good day's work. The second washing was made 
from stuff collected at the base of the old alluvium bank, which there 
consisted of a bed of coarse shingle-mixed clay and fine iron-yielding 
pisolitic gravel (a product of decomposed iron pyrites), overlaid by 
black clay followed by a second but rather less coarse bed of shingle, 
on which rested the black soil of that part of the valley of the Sortur. 
The yield of this washing was rather loss than that of the last. For 
the two washings Mr, Foote had four men at work for three hours 
at a place of their own choice. Two men washed and two dug and 
carried the material to the washing place. The quantity of wash-dirt 
put through the washing-box was about one and a half cubic yards. 
This yielded a trifle over grains of gold, worth about Is. 2d, 
(9J as.) at the rate of £3 17|*. (Rs. 38 J) for the Troy ounce of gold. 
The method of washing was simple and at little expense might be 
made more effective. The wash-dirt is scooped with a stout broad 
short-handled hoe, and carried in a basket or large wooden tray to 
the washing-box which has been fixed at tho water's edge and 

5 mopped with stones to tho required slope. The washer sits on a 
arge stone in the water close to tho side of the box, which is an 
oblong construction made of light planks and open at one end. It 
is three to three and a half feet long, twenty inches wide, and nine 
inches deep, and is strengthened with clamps. A stick of clastic 
wood is jammed against the sides and bottom at the lower and open 
end to form a catch. When this is done the washer begins to ladle 
water on the wash-dirt kneading it with his left hand and throwing 
out all the larger pebbles. The ladle or rather scoop used by the 
JAlgdrs was made of a gourd of the calabash tree Crcscentia enjeto, 
with one end cut off. It was hold by tho middle, an oblong hole 
having been cut into tho incurved side, and a couple of small sticks 
tied across diagonally to tho corners and fixed with strings passed 
through small holes. Tho older man preferred to use a tin-pot with 
cross handle, which had been given him by a former Collector of 
Dhfirwdr. This washing and kneading went on till a layer of sand 
formed in the box, so thick that tho stick at tho lower end was no 
longer a sufficient catch and a second stick was jammed in and the 
washing process begun again till the layer of sand had risen almost 
level with the second stick. Both sticks were then removed, tho 
washer stirred tho layer of sand with a short stout piece of wood, 
and then swept everything into tho largo wooden tray hold below 
tho open end by the assistant. Tho washer then took the tray, 
placed it in the water, and shook and washed it, till nothing 
remained at tho bottom but fine sand most of it black. Ho then 
slightly tilted the tray, and, by judiciously dropping water out of his 
hand on tho small layer of sand, drove tho lighter particles forward 
and left tho spangles of gold exposed. This small residno was 
carofnlly gathered by washing it into a half cocoanut shell, and was 
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talren borne to be treated with morcury. From the sbortness of tbo 
washing-box and tbo very rude way of stopping tbo open end, and 
from tbia evidently careless style of handling, tboro was considorablo 
waste. Mr. Foote was satisfied that much better rcsnlts would bo 
obtained by using a box more like tbo Californian Long Tom, 
which is generally twelve feet long, and twenty inches broad 
at the top widening to thirty inches at the open end. In 1874 
the Jalgdrs plied their trade of gold-washing only after heavy 
rains during one month in the year in which there is little or no 
field work. Each man’s share of the season’s washings ranged from 
10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-60). They affected not to know of any gold in 
place, and told Mr. Foote that ho was wasting time in examining tho 
quartz reefs. This opinion was borne out by tho statement of tho 
headmen of Doni and Sortur and of many other villagers. Tho samo 
opinion was also held by tho mdmlatddr of Chikodi in Belgnnm and 
by tho mamlatddr of Gadag. Captain Nowbold found (] 842-184.5) 
the banks of the gold-jdolding streams crowded with Jdlgfirs. Tho 
decline of the industry is probably due partly to tho fall in tho yield, 
and partly to the great rise of wages which had followed tho inllow 
of wealth during the American IVar.^ 

Mr. Foote notices that the JAlgdrs did not try to got wash-dirt 
from deep pockets in the beds of the streams, tho places which were 
generally found most productive in Anstmlian and Californian gold- 
washings. Constant heavy rain prevented Mr. Foote tri’ing tho 
most proimsing spots. He thought that tho deep pockets might bo 
examned in the dry weather by damming tho stream and baling out 
the hollows. At the same time very little water would bo available 
for washing. It was also probable that tho people had already 
examined these places. ■' 

(1842-18^) estimated tho yearly outturn of 
wash gold from the Sorter, Harti, and Doni streams, after an 
average monsoon, at about 200 ounces. Mr. Foote was not able to 

outturn when tho place was examined by him : 
he thou^t it might safely be set down at less than one-tenth of 
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nmalgam o£ gold and silver. Besides these, a few minnte bronze- 
colotircd grains proved to be a raecbanicsil mixture of metallic 
copper and oxide of tin. Captain Netvbold found a small fragment 
of moiallic copper, grains of silver, and a few wbitisb metallic 
spangles which ho took to be platinnm. In Mr. Foote’s opinion the 
occurrence of platinum was doubtful. Captain Newbold also found 
gray silver ore in a fragment of quartz, bat did not trace the source 
from which the qnartz came. In a green very tmpliko part on tlio 
pseudo-diorite, about a mile north-west by north of Bortur, Mr. Foote 
found numerous small but very perfect octohedra of magnetic iron 
with numerous little lumps of copper pyrites and some iron pyrites. 
Very white iron pyrites in minute parcels was also widely spread in 
the neighbouring black variety of pseudo-dioritc. 

Besides gold manganese is found in considerable quantities. In 
former times when fuel was plentiful in the Kappatgndd bills and 
English iron was dear, much iron ore was smelted at Doni and 
other places in these hills. Iron is still (1883) smelted at Tognr 
on the Poona-Harihar road fifteen miles north of DhArwiir, .and at 
Giilgi in Knlgbatgi. The ore is of a darkish brown and has a specific 
gravity of 3‘GO. It is found on a bill to the south-west of the villago 
of Tegnr in small pebbles and in krgo masses, both on and below 
the surface. The process of smelting is simple. The stone is broken 
into small fragments about a third of an inch cube and smelted in a 
furnace under the strong heat of a pair of bellows. The metal runs 
to the bottom while the impurities escape by a hole in the furnace. 

, The crude metal is then removed to a refining fomaco whore it is 
made red-hot and beaten on an anvil under the blows of hammers 
worked by six or seven men by torn at tbe same time. When cold 
it is again heated and the process of beating is repeated three or four 
times. The iron is then pure and malleable enough for use. It 
, is mostly used for making ploughs, sickles, and other field tools, 
.and being soft is much liked by the people. The iron fetches 2d. to 
3(i. (1^-2 as.) the pound, and the return is sufficient to keep the 
establishment and leiive a small profit No limestone or hanhar is 
mixed with the ore in the smelting furnace which causes considerable 
waste of material and labonr. At Gnlgi tbe daily outturn of iron is 
about forty pounds. 

'The local building stones are, iron-stone, blue basalt, granite, 
slate, sandstone, quartz, and flint-stone. Iron-stone is found chiefly 
. at Nigadi, Banadur, Maudihal, and near Dhdrwar in tbe Dhurwar 
sub-division; atKalgliatgi, Hdngal, and Shiggaon in Bankdpur; and at 
Ilavovi and Timdpnr in Knraigi. It is found three to six feet under 
ground in slanting layers two to six inches thick. It is also found 
on the surface of bills where the layers are four to nine inches 
thick. The stone does not require blasting. The cost of working 
in the quarries is about Gs. (Rs. 3) the hundred cubic feet. When, 
as at Hdngal, the stone is found in thin layers of two to four 
, inches, the masonry resembles that of burnt bricks .and is very 
strong. Except in Navalgund and Ron blue basalt is found in all 
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parts of llio district. It is sometimes very Imrdnml ilifliculttoirorTf. 
The only places with regular quarries of blue l)n«alt !.nft enoiigh {n 
Tjo used for building nro GnnjigafU and Duvgiri. IiicliuHiiglihi^ting 
tho cost at the quarry is about lOs. {JN..') (ho humlnsl eiibie fcii. 
Granite is obtained cither in alnbs or blocks by bhisfing; it is very 
hard to work. At Miilgiiiid and Muiidargi in fiadag it is foiiiul k 
slabs ten to twelve feet long tiinl threo to nine inches thick, limall 
quantities also occur in .some lields at Annigeri in XavalgUnd. Tli* 
cost is about 8.?. (Jts.'l) the hntulred cubic feet. Shite occurs in fl;8 
bods and on the banks of streams, ulioul six feet below the Mirfap.-. 
Tho layers nro generally .sloping and two to t.iv iuelies thick. Ti’ 
oliiof places whoro slato ocelli'll tire at ^friridilml and Aliiiimr is 
Dliiirwiir, at Iliivcri and Dos'giri in Knrajgi, tinil at Jt.'incbcmiiir. 
Tho slabs found at Aln/ivnr are of tlio bis-t quality and are incd ftr 
orunmontal work. Tho cost is tibont .’(.f, (2 «».*) the square fo-i*. 
Sandstone can bo had in any quantity on the IJiidangmld hilt and i» 
used for tho coping of dniitu and other purposes for svliich giwwl- 
sized stono.s aro waiitod. In liehls near Shinir and llsss.tpjn. |jj 
Knrajgi sandstone is found in limited quantities in boiihlcrs. The 
co.st is about 10.v. (Its. 5) the buudred cubic feet, tju.srts and 
flintstono arc found in irregular shapes on hill.s at Knrgnnd and 
Nnvnlgnnd j it is used but is not ii good building stone, 'i’lio co-t is 
about Os, (Ils.ti) tho htindrod cubic feel, Mr. Kies notices that 
potstono occurs with tho t.-ilc-scbists iu the Kiiiip.atgudd hills and 
IB used by tho pcojilo iu innking images and cooking vo.s«-i*Is, Hero 
also Tipu Siiltim dug (1782- J70P) pits for gun flint-. 

_ In making and mending ro.nds three kiiuK of metal am used, 
iron-stone, bliio basalt, and granite, Tho cost is nboiit Or. (]{-. .'!) the 
hundred cubic foot o.xclusivc of earriage. Th.. co.t of iiictal made 
from tho hard bliio basalt or Tajrmhudt metal is about 10#. (Ifs.bl 
the hundred eiilno feet. Small I„o.-c iron-stnues arc .sometimes 
gmtW froin the fudds onthorasd.sido for metal and cost nbont 
Os. (Its. 3) tho hundred cubic feet on the road, 

o£ Streams, it often eonlaiu.s small 
limestone or kanhar pebbles which nro reduced to pmulcr in grind- 
mg. Ibocostofcarringo inthowe.sti.s verv hea'-y. Thecal of 
eadi bundred cubic feet inclusire of cleaning and carriar^o ranges 

i^My partStlio dUtrilt 

Limpstono or httilatroi a ycllosvish svhito is found in black foil 
cither m the beds of streams or iu fields two to "e , fee 
the surface. It is sometimes easily oatbored ii.,. r #,1 

banks of country tracks and small rirenms! I-W evorf humlml 


and for burning and carriago from .C2 10,. to £ t (Its 

bmo bears a proportion of two of sand to one of tt.no ' “ nn 7 

wbich this limestone yields ns a rnlo is sUf/htlJ Wi ^ r 

excellent for all knnds of work. The fuel used ii?!.!,?./"''' n " 

comes from the western forests. Includin!? fiftno^n^ n 

costs 17. tho ton (Bs. 3 the k^in^f 7sfll„\ "r ^ 

to 8. the phora of sovonty-five pounds 
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have been prepared. The boundaries of the reserves have been 
marked by rough stone pillars, or by cairns four and a half feet 
high, tapering from six feet at the base to two feet across the top. 

The moist forests which lie between the Kdnara border and the 
eastern plain include a large and valuable forest belt to the south' 
west, some scrub forest on low hills, and plantations near the main 
roads. The extreme north limit touches and is bounded by Kanara 
and Belgaum and the south by Maisnr. The moist forests are 
divided into the four circles or divisions of Dhdrwar, Kalghatgi, 
Bankapur, and Hangal. Within the forest area there are four chief 
varieties of soil, light, red, black, and sandy. Where teak prevails 
the soil is light, loose, and veined with quartz. Some of the rocks 
are ironstone or sandstone, but most are granite. In Dharwar, 
Kalghatgi, and Bankapur the forest lands are hilly and waving, but 
the Hdngal reserves are mostly flat. The finest trees are generally 
found in valleys, which in some parts are thickly wooded, while tlio 
hill-tops are generally thinly covered with trees. Teak prevails 
throughout the whole of the Dharwdr, Kalghatgi, and Bankilpnr 
forests ; towards Hangal it almost disappears. The best teak is 
found in Kalghatgi where in suitable places it grows extremely 
well and promises to reach a considerable size. As a rule tlio 
forests do not yield large timber except in the form of poles. 'W'ith 
this exception the reserves are fairly covered with a superior cron 
of trees capab e of giving a large yield of building materials and tiro- 
wood. Many kinds of bamboo also occur whose strength, lightness, 
and elasticity make them most useful and well suited to the wants 

circles or divisions the forests of tho 
t'^enty-nine square miles of reserved and 

supply 

northern nnd sonthera tTe^^oinb’eh'!^ 
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tLo cnsB vritli whicli timlior can bo sent to Hnbli and Dbdrwfir, this 
forest will bo ablo to supply tboiIannng.aon-Bollilri railway witbalargo 
quantity oE firewood. In tbo nortbern part of tins forest belt tho 
surface rock is very rich in iron ore, and iron is still smelted in tho 
village of Gnlgi. Tbo forest divisions of Banknpnr and Ildngal nro 
much alike. Tho Banknpnr forests, with an area of eighteen square 
miles of reserved and nineteen square miles of protected forests, aro 
stocked with useful wood, and the vigour and value of tho stock will 
increase as tho forest lands bccomo fully guarded from fire.’ They 
nro easy' to work ns they lie along tho Kilnara frontier. Their 
value is a good deal lessened by mixture with largo alienated forests. 
Tho forests of Haingnl incltido ten square miles of reserved and 
twenty-three square miles of protected forests. They aro tho fringe 
of tho grand Kanara forests, but tho growth of tho timber is slower 
and much less vigorous as tho rainfall is much lighter. Tho 
Hang.al forests will never produce such largo timber ns is grown 
in Kanara. They have also suffered much from careless cutting 
from which they nro now slowly recovering. With time and care, 
the ndngnl forests will yield much small wood fit for building native 
houses and for making field tools. Tliey also contain some fine 
sandalwood. As they are crossed by good cart roads they can bo 
easily and cheaply worked. Tho value of these forests is great, 
and will bocomo greater as their produce will always find a ready 
market eastwards in tho wide forcstlcss tract of eastern Dhdrwfir, tho 
Kizam’s territory, and Bollilri. 

Tho dry forests nro included in tho sub-division of Gadng, Kod, 
Bunobennur, and Knrajgi. These forest lands aro upwards of fifty 
miles cast and south of tho Kdnara forests, and nro mostly dry 
stony hills. In this part of tho district tho existing forest or u’ood- 
benring area is extremely small. At present tho bulk of the reserves 
is in a very poor condition, Iwro or at bestwith a covering of scrub and 
thorn. The rewooding of these hills must bo slow, but there seems 
no reason to doubt that with caro and timo the attempt u'ill succeed. 
The forest lands of Gadng, with forty square miles of reserved and 
thirty-three square miles of protected forcsto, are chieliy iii tho 
Kapatgudd range which has a total length of about thirty miles. A 
largo tract in tho centre of the range is alienated, and both on tho 
north and south side several alienated villages hold large tracts of hilly 
country. The soil of these hills is almost everywhere scanty. Even 
at tho base of tho hills it is stony and barren. The north half of tho 
chain has no scrub, tho hills being covered with tine spear-grass. 
Along tho banks of a few streams near Doni aro some stunted 
date-palms and a few other trees. At the base and sides of tho hills 
from Chik-Vuduvatito tho Tiingbhadra is some stunted scrub; but it 
gradually disnpjicnrs about tho middle. Tho tops of tho hills aro bare 
rock. Among the scrub tho chief trees and bushes nro bandurbi 
Dodonoea viscosa, which covers largo tracts and is tho most common 
shrub in tho r.ango. Next in commonness come tho Acacias and 
Cassias: Idiair Acacia catechu, p/iiihi/e bdbhul Acacia Intronnm, and 
bdbhul Acacia arabicn. With these a little teak is mixed in tho plains 
near Chik-Vuduvati. Teak also occurs in several of tho small valleys 
near Knlkorn, tho vigorous shoots seeming to show that teak was 
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formerly common. According to the people twenty-five to thirty 
years ago the hills were covered witli trees, i he Caasias are tnrrnA 
C. anriciilafa, and haya C. fistula. 'I’lio C. fistula is not plentiful; it is 
found chiefly along the hanks of n few rivulcta. An .Vlbizzia nml a 
Bignonia arc also fairly common at the base of the hills to the 
south of the range. A few atiiiited nim trees *Molia arndiraclitn nho 
occur. Altogether the vegetation is very poor, and much care nml 
many years will bo ro(juired to rowood those lulls, 

'nio greater part of the Kod forest area, with seven square miles of 
reson'cd and thirty-foursquare miles of jiroteeted fore.sts, consi.sfsof 
two parallel ranges of hills in iho south of the .sub-division. Between 
tho two ranges lies the impukms and liiglily filled 51 as nr valley. 
'I’lio nortliorn or front range is a tinrrow strip of bare bill, whoso 
skirts are tilled to tho base. Bust of the point win ro the Jfa'ur 
road crosses tliem the lulls nro o.vlremely bare. To the west of tho 
Masurroad alittlc scrub occiir.s on the slopes and along the In^e. The 
Maisur frontier which runs along the cisist of the southern or rear 
r.ango comes down to the plain about the centre of tho line, so 
tiint only part of tho northern face is in Briti-h territory. A great 
part of tho arcfi of both ninges lias been ji'-signed ns free-grazing 
land for llio neighbouring villages. As gRir.ing ground tlicso liills 
nro of groat importance to the people daring the srmth-we-*lminBnnd 
the cold weather months, that is from June to Fehrunry. After Jlnrch 
tho yearly fires sweep through flic whole area, and there is nothing 
for cattle to cat till tho next aoulli-we-t mins in June. Tho southern 
range is better wooded tlmn tlie norlhoni. At both ends is a coti- 
sidorablo area of woody lull country, somo of which has been set apart 
as reserved forests. Besides tlicso two lull ranges, in (ho uorlhcrn 
half of tho sub-divisioii two isolated patches of wa«tobave been taken 
for forest. One of tbese is tho deserted village of Babiipur svhicU in 
parts is thickly covered with thorny sernb lit for fuel. Tlie other 
includes portions of threo villages and is well covered in parts with 
maUi Tcnninalin tomcnto.'-n nud other inferior wood. The iinfiire 


and conditions of this forest area are similar to thrive of the 
Knpatgudd range in Gndng, mill it is managed in much the same way. 
Hero, as in Gadng, a certain area of vnhmble wood-beariiig land 'is 
mixed trith much waste, mostly tvnnled for grazing. It is hoped 
that in time tho whole will lie covered with trees. Tho forest land 
of Rjlncbennur includes seventy square miles of protected forests. 
AVithin tlio area of forest land two large tracts of unprodnetivo waste 
and throe blocks of nuked brown hills. Tho Budpanhnlli block to the 
north of Runcbcimnr consists mainly of low stony hills. Barbs of tho 
village lands of Budpnnballi and Knkapiir nro thickly covered with 
lew thorn bashes, but much is stony and almost utterly bare. 
The only troos aro a fow scattered Wh/ia? Acacia ambica, jm/nc 
Butoa frondosa, and atm Mclia nzadirnclit.'i bushes. Tho Aimni- 
Medleri block, on tho cast sido. is of irregular shapo. It strotches from 
RAnobennur nmo miles to Kudrihal, long downs bare except for 
smttered brushwood one ortwo foot higlinnd near Airdnt asprinkling 
of small trees. In the yillago lands of Bklaspur is about a square 

ri This is tho only place in 

tho district whore tho tree occurs. Tho people say tho trees were 
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for a Least-load Urf. (1 anna), and for a hoad-londfor a man 
(1 anna). for a woman anna), and for a cuild (xxan no)- llio 

net proceeds of tlie yearly departmental firewood cuttings sliow a 
trradnol rise from £300 (Hs. 3090) in IS80-81 to £500 (Rs. 5000) in 
J 88 1-82 and £1233 (Rs. 12,330) in 1SS2-83. 

Beforo 1881 tlio right of grazing in forest lands ivas sold fo 
contractors. Under this contract systom there was no check on the 
number or tho kind of animals admitted into the forests, and the 
cattlo-owiiors conld not well he held responsible for damage done 
by fires or by branch-lopping. Besides a foe of 6d. to 2 a (Ro.J- 1) 
a head of cattle, the contractors used to extort money from the 
cattle-owners and otherwise oppress them. Under the systom 
introduced in 1881 tho people oro allowed to graze thoir cuttle and 
flocks in certain parts of the forest lands by paying a yearly foe of 
3d. (2 «».) for every head of horned cattle and of %d. (i anna) for 
every sheep and goat. The people greatly prefer the now system, 
and it has also proved a financial success. In 1881-82, under the 
now systom, tho receipts amonnted to £1298 (Rs. 12,980). After 
deducting fifty per cent credited to land revenue the balance 
exceeds what was obtained andov the old system. 

The moat important minor forest products are honey, charcoal, and 
bamboos. Bamboos are in great request as they have many uses. 
In Dlulrwiir n great trade is done in bamboo baskets and mats 
which are sent to various parts of tho country. The timber trade is 
mostly in tho hands of wealthy merchants who live in Dharwdr and 
Ilnbli. Those men buy tho greater part of thoir wood in Kdnata 
nnd retail it to tho people of the plain country. 

Tho permanent residents near tho forest are jVInhammadans and 
Lingilynts, and the trih“s who cut cr carry timber or fuel are Bedars, 
Golars, Lambdnis, and Vadars. The people employed in tho forest 
aro mostly taken from the resident castes, hut in Kalghatgi and 
Bankiipnr nbont half of the day labourers nro Lambdnis. The daily 
pay of forest labourers varies according to the demand. The usual 
rates aro old. (3t ns.) for a man, 4id. (3 ns.) for a woman, and 
3cf. (2 «s.) for a boy or girl. 

Till 1871 tho Dhdrwdr and Belganm forests together formed 
tho chargo of ono European forest officer. In 1871 the Dhdrwdr 
forests were separated and a district officer with protective staff 
was appointed. At present (1883) under the European forest 
oHiccr, who receives a monthly pay of £90 (Rs. 900), is a permanent 
establishment of five foresters and two clerks whose monthly pay 
vanes from £2 to £3 {Rs.20-30); twenty forest guards on a 
monthly pay varying from 14s. to £l 4s. (Rs.7-12) : and two peons 
on a monthly pay of « 12«. (Rg. 16). Including pay and travolling 
allowances, tho whole fixed establishment costs £1731 (Rs. 17,310) 
a year. In addition to the fixed establishment temporary forest 

the year ending March 
^ nr permanent and temporary, cost £225-1 

oneforostOF aad seven forest 
two forcsters and seven 
go aro for Kalgliatgi, and ono forester and tlirco forest 
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guards eacb for Bankipnr and Edngal. Of tlie iemporaiy stat 
there are one forester and sis forest gaards each for Gadag, 
Bdnebennnr and Earajgi, and Rod. Each sub-division is divided 
into two beats under the head forest guard. The duties of the 
guards are to patrol the forests within on average beat of tweni^- 
sis square miles, to protect the reserves from damage, and to watch 
the removal of bamboos and drewood from the forests. Each 
forester in charge of a division visits the forests from time to time 
and sees that the men nndor him do not shirk their work. 

During the eighteen years ending 18S3 forest receipts have risen 
from £1710_(Es. 17,100) in 1865-66 to £8291 (Rs. 82,910) in 1882-83. 
Escept daring the 1876 and 1877 famine, when the receipts fell 
to £1707 (Rs. 17,070), this increase has been gradual. On account 
of the reorganisation of the establishment charges have risen from 
£704, (Rs.7040) in 1865-66 to £4195 (Rs. 41,950) in 1882-83. 
During the lastthroe years the net revenue has averaged £2511 I4j. 
(Es.23,117) a year : 

Dn/Mn FoaesT Rsrsim, iSes-lSSS. 


Ykab. 

Receipts. 

OhaiEfes. 

Surplus. 

Tear. 

Rccelpfci 

Charges 

SurplDS 



£. 

£. 


£. 

£ 

£. 

... 

mo 

704 

1606 

1674.76 . 

6494 

8(10 

2068 

1SG6(I7 .. 

S023 

1272 

1750 

187&-76 

4299 

3154 

1145 

ificr-fls .. 

8270 

U70 

1800 

1876-77 

8193 

2270 

823 

1803 09 .. 

22S3 

1633 

650 

1877-78 

1707 

2067 


1BG8«70 ... 

4603 

2851 

1609 

1878-Tfl J 

2529 

2023 

500 

1870.?! 


3093 

1865 

1870-80 . 

400S 

8004 

1604 

18T1-T3 ... 

4SC6 

8700 

1070 

18^61 .. 

4440 

8721 

TIP 

1BT278 .. 

&SS7 

im 

1SS5 

1881-82 .. 

COSO 

3200 

2720 

18TS-74 

6240 

3373 

1867 

1632 83 ... 

8201 

4195 

4096 


The most useful trees and plants are : Alalo (E.) hirda (M.), 
Terminalia chebula, yields a yellowish hard and heavy wood used 
for held tools but not valued as it is apt to sufier from the attacks 
of white ants. The bark and berries are useful in tanning and 
in medicine ; they also make excellent black ink and a blat^ dye. 
Attirumdi (K.) or umbar (M.), Ficus glomcrata, yields a wood 
which is often used in the body of carts, into which the iron axle fits. 
The fruit like the common fig is eaten by the poorer classes and 
by cattle. Banne (K.) apla (M.), Bauhinia racemosa, has a 
strong and hard heartwood; the bark is used for making rope and its 
gum as a medicine. Belpatri (K. and M.) .®gle marmelos, is sacred 
to Shiv j the timber is not used j the inside of the fruit is scooped 
ontandmadeintosnnffboxes. Bilenandi(K.) mm {M.),Lager3trmmia 
macrocarpa, has alight serviceable wood which is used for building 
though it is apt to suffer from white ants. Bite (K.) sim (M.), 
Dalbei'gia latifolia, the blackwood, yields a valuable strong tough 
wood which is much used in cabinet-work and for other purposes. 
JSurlo (K.) shvri (M.), Bombas malabaricam, the silk-ootton tree, 
though worthless as timber is used by wood-carvers or Jingars in 
makmg scabbards and toys; its cotton is valued for stuffing quilts and 
pillows. Bindal (K.) d/!OTda(ML),Conocarpns latifolia, has a white and 
very hard wood used in building and for cart-axles and ploughs and 
any tool for which strength is required ; it also yields a good gum. 
Dikdmdi (M), Gardenialucida, has close-grained woodoroodformaking 
B93-S 
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combs; it yields on ill-smclling gum resin whioli is much used in 
booling wounds and soros. Gandha (K.) cliandan (JI.), Santaln m 
album, f urnislios tbo wcll-lcnoivn sandnlwood of commorco ; it is used 
for carving incenso and perfumo and in making sect brow-marks' 
from tho root o valnablo oil is prepared. Kara mara (K.) hibva fUl’ 
Somcrarpus anacardinm tbo marking-nut troo is tiselcss ns timber' 
tbe oil of tbo nut IS used as a blister and fomentor in rboumatisni 

SnnW (M.).ArtocnrpiisintcS5 

«ie]ack-troe,is used incnrpcntry andfnrnituro. IlaldiudvibheMcT] 

fibrous bark wbicl 

B Hke mai/? tZT f “T ^ Torminalia paniciilata; 

maS^Tt k nrTnn ? i « ’'^cd olmost ns muebw 

mmi but IS not nearly so good or lasting boinrr very liablo tn 
attacksfrom insects; it is gcnomlly soaked in water for throe or 
four months beforo being used. Z/iiiiimc fK" 1 r7u‘i»o7i Af \ uv. • j* 

closc-graiJcd wood used » '‘.smnll sliriib with 

Karemvital (K.) tivas fjn ’• * f™>tis a lisb-poison. 

bard wood oftroat sfronnth^ 

and carriage poles. Maili (K.) ain (if ) ”Tciiinnr^“J 

a much valued and genoinW iV 'i i 

barkisvaluedintannfnSLTa^^^^ brown-blnck timber; the 

tbe wild mnngosteon, whoso fmir i 

oil known as /mfram S iised tbocolicmto 

Bores, and wounds. ilfiiHafo flT t *Mr I,*’’ 

Btrong fibroiiB wood Sh 

leaves aro used by Brdhmans and nil iocally for building; the 
(St.), PtJ™rp„sT.S"Su'' (K-) 

brown timber snited for fnrnJhivA ^ ^ ^ strong rcddi^li 

much used for ploughs liarmwa '*i'*^ fiouso-bnilding ; it is also 
oozes from the tree, s'hendhi tM l *P1 ^ ™d kind like resin 

palm, yields palm beer and 

timber used in building and for S', “r^o«a, yields a good 

water. SAim(K.),Albiz"irodoS^^^^ 

wood which IS used for tbo toIIok “ voiy strong bard 

^d in cart-making; it is a useful ronde^S**® 

giving good shade. TadsaZ fK W 7 ° ^ growing fast and 

^°‘=“I“seinoraseCS°^‘’°? bows, arrows, and 
^ytbo pSir small donated 

yields thowell-kilwnf ^ ? (K.) ra'i; (AT.), Toctona 

' -^^bizziaodorati^f’ “ro tbe karanj 

'' Ifangifera indion, dpla Pnn^®-®'.®®'"’”* ^loliaazadiraobta, 

•a raceino.sa, Arillingtonin 
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liortensis, Fions cordifoliaj Ficas nandrook, and others of the fig 
species. On the roads which cross the black-soil and plain conntiy 
to the east of Dhdrwdr, the bdbliul Acacia arabica has been found 
most suitable. Pithecolobium saman or rain-tree, a native of 
Jamaica, only lately introduced into Dhdrwdr, grows so readily, 
wants BO little water, and gives such excellent shade, that it is 
certain to become a favourite roadside tree. 

The chief trees found in fields and gardens and grown for their 
fruit are anjura Ficus carica the fig, bale Musa supientum the 
plantain, begpura Citrus indica the citron, bor Zizyphus jujuba the 
jujube, gem mavu Anacardium occidentale the ca^ewnut, halasu 
Artocarpas integrifolia the jack, hunase Tamarindus indicus the 
tamarindy amZita Syzygium jambolonum the jambool, mava Mangifera 
indica the mango, nimbu Citrus bergamia the lime, pyara 
Psidinm pomiferum the guava, rdmphal Annona reticulata the sweet 
sop, sitdphal Anona squamosa the custard-apple, and tengu Coens 
nucifera the cocoa-palm. These are all grown largely and much 
used. 

The chief fibre-yielding trees and plants are ambada Hibiscus 
cannabinuB hemp, ananas Ananassa satira pine-apple, bambttgala 
Bambnsa arundinacea bamboo, Idle Musa sapientum the plantain, 
bhdt Oryza sativa rice, bhendi Abelmoschns esculentus, jangli rni 
Abroma augnstum devil’s cotton, kabbu Saccharum officinarnm 
sugarcane, lealnar Aloe vulgaris aloe, Jeanghi Abutilon indioum 
country mallow, madi Caryota urens bastard sago-palm, musk 
bhendi Abelmoschus moschatus the musk mallow, ndricl Cocos 
nucifera cocoa-palm, supdri Aieca catechu betel-palm, lambda 
ambada Hibiscus sabdariifa roselle. 

The hedge plants are adsal Adhatoda vasica, daba-galli Opuntia 
dilleni prickly-pear, dunda-galli Euphorbia antiquornm triangular 
surge, hala-galli Euphorbia tirucalli milk-bush, jzale-gida Acacia 
arabica, hadandla Jatropha enroas physio-nut, halnar Aloe 
vulgaris aloe, lekkigide Vitex trifolia Indfian privet, mada rargi 
Lawsonia alba henna plant, nuggi mara Moringa pterygosperma 
horse-radish tree, pdngara Brythrina indica coral tree, sikekai 
Acacia concinna soapnut, yele-kalU Euphorbia nerrifolia candle- 
cactus. 

The chief water plants some of which' have magnificent blossoms 
are of lotuses or hamals the Hymphoea stellata with rose-coloured 
scentless flowers, Nymphoea rubra with large brilliant red flowers, 
Nymphoea pubescens with white flowers, and the water-bean 
Nelumbium speciosum. All of these are common near Dhdrwdr. 

The chief climbing shrubs, plants, and weeds growing on waste 
lands and hills arc dkaiuri Datura alba the thorn-apple, tottal baUi 
and Oaparis horrida a thorny shrub with largo white flowers. There 
are three kinds of dhatun plant, Jidkigida Solanum indicum Indian 
nightshade, Solanum jacqnini, and Solannm trilobatum. Other 
plants are the utrani Achyranthes aspera, and the yellow thistle or 
Mexican poppy Argomone mexicana. 

Among the >vild climbing plants in the forests and hedges are 
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tlio loiulclall! Coccinia indicn, tlio XfoinonUca clmmntia, Coccnliis 
cordifoUns, and Ciflsns discolor. Many convol viilusos yield exquisite 
flowers among them the IJryonin eollosa, Argyrein intimbarica, and 
tlio Blophnnt croopor Argyrcinspcciosa. 

Tlio most tiscCnl gm'ses tor fodder, volntilo oils, and iliutcliing 
arc wadi hullu and geihlali gen lixdlu vnriulics of Andropopon, 
aud clidjifangrii huUup ht'Uth huUtt, vififfthftrit huitUf and uhtna 
huJht, all considered pood fodder and apparonlly lioloaping to the 
Graiuinaccm family. llaruUi Cynodon diiciylon is ono of tlio Iwt 
fodder grasses especially for horses. The? Aiidropopon mortini 
has a very strong aromatic and pungent taste, and cattle are 
voraciously fond of it. Tho til:yu yWs Andropogoii cilratiiin or 
lemon grass, tlioto/ada brnt Androjiogon miirir.ntiini Cusctis gra's, 
und tlio darhhe Cyporiis rottindus nro fragrant grasses from which 
oil is made. 

Except those which have been introduced into garletis few 
varieties of ferns nro found in Dhilrwdr. The only local ferns 
noticed in tho forest are tho common Ptoris, two I’arioties of maiden 
hair or Adiantiim, and Ligodiiim scniidcns a climbing forn with 
graceful drooping fliigrGO*liko fronds. None of tho lovely jnos“c5 
and lichens which ndom the ]Cnimr.a forests nro found in the 
comparatively diy forests of Dlinrwiir. 

The chief exotic trees and plants n-liich hove been introdneed into 
Dlidnvfir arc tho min tree Pithccolohiumsan'an nnntivc of Jamiiicn, 
tho logwood tree divi-dM Cicoalpinia corinria which grows in lilnck 
and red soil and tho pod of which yields vaUmblo tanning, the 
Anstmlian acacias, tho mahogany fn>o iSwiotenin nmhognni, flic 
Casuarina equisetifolin, tho Anioric.m Bastard cedar Gnnzmn.a 
tomontosa,tlio Millingtonki hortcnKis, and tho Eucalyptus obliqon. 
Some Encnljqitns trees planted a few years ago in damp lowlying 
ground aro thriving. Two trees eight inches in diameter at tho 
base and more than thirty feet high will probably grow to a largo 
size. 

hfany exotic plants flowers and vegetables nro grown in the 
gardens about Dhiirwllr. In the garden attached to tho Nnwob of 
EtLvanur’s residence a few apple and pc.ar trees have been planted, 
and tho apple trees hear fruit. Strawhenacs aro al*!o grown, and 
with care and rich soil would yield well. Tho Capo goo«cborty 
thrives and bears quantities of fruit from which ono of the best 
Indian preserves is made. Pine-apples succeed well and of Into 
years have boon grown equal in flavour and size to fine English liot- 
houEO pine-apples. Tlio plants require great care and very rich 
manure. Tho folloiving omamontal shrubs and plants thrive well: 
Aoalyphns, Achimoncs, Arnlias, Arums, Begonias, Bignonias, 
Caladinms, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Dracoonns, Gardenias, 
GlniAolus, novas, Ii«, Ivy, Jnsminnm, Pnnox, and Phimhago. 
With care nearly all English flower and vcgotahlo seeds grow well 
in Dharwfir. The chief varieties of flowora aro tho Amaranthus, 
Antirrlunum.^ter, Balsam, CalHopsis, Candy luft, Cockscomb, 
Convolvmns, Dianthns or Pink, Geranium, Heliotrope, Hollyhock, 
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Marigold, Mignonette, Portulnca, Rose, Sweet Pen, Sunflower, and 
Verbena. The chief vegetables are Artichoke, Beetroot, Cabbage, 
Capsicum, Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, Cress, Cucumber, French 
Beans,* Knolkhol, Lettuce, Marrow, Mustard, Onions, Parsley, Peas, 
Radish, Spinnach, Tomato, and Turnip. 

Dhdrwar is not a cattle-breeding country. No one wanting a 
good pair of bullocks or a good buffalo would buy an animal of the 
Bhdrwar breed. The local breed is decidedly poor. The demand 
for good cattle is supplied from Sholdpur, Pandharpur, Maisnr, and 
Eelldri. The chief cattle-marts are Dhdrwdr, Hubli, Naralgund, 
Kalghatgi, and Alar in Hdngal. The cattle-breeders are Ddvri 
Gosavis, Dhangars, Gaulis, Airganlis, and Lambduis. Formerly the 
abnndance of cheap grazing encouraged the people to keep a number 
of miserable beasts which could never do a day’s work. The average 
animal has of late somewhat improved in quality and as it now costs 
money to feed cattle none are kept which cannot earn their keep. 

The chief domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, horses, and asses. Of oxen the 1882-88 returns show a total 
of 258,510 head. These are principally of three kinds : hosW. or 
from the river country that is the banks of the Krishna, mudlia or 
from the south-east that is from Maisnr and Madras, and jodri or 
local. Of these the finest are the large white Maisnr bullocks which 
cost £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) or oven more; the liolsdl or Krishna 
bullocks cost £5 to £10 (Its. S0-100)j and the local bullocks, which 
are smaller, cost £8 to £6 (Es. 30- 60).* All three kinds are used for 
ploughing, for riding, and for drawing carts, but the Maisur bullocks 
are said to be best suited for carts. The larger bullocks last about 
sixteen or oven twenty years and the smaller about twelve years. 
Of cows the total is returned at 151,379 and of bnffaloos at 123,975, of 
which 83,452 wore she-bnffaloes. The best buffaloes come from the 
black-soil country in Navalgnnd, Ron, and Gadag on the east and 
north. A cow costs IGs. to £3 (Rs.8-30)and ashc-buffalo £3 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60). Sheep and goats, returned at 231,125, are kept chiefly 
by the Kurubars orshepherdein flocks of 100 to 1000. They are not 
reared for export but entirely for local use, and the numbers are not 
very largo. They are found chiefly in the centre and east of the 
district. They feed on the small grass that grows on the banks of 
the streams and in waste numbers, on tree and shrub leaves, and 
on the leaves of the cotton plant after the cotton crop is picked. The 
price of sheep is said to vary from 2s, to 85 . (Rs.1-4), and of goats 
from 4s. to 88 . (Rs.2-4). Horses are returned at 5478. They are 
generally owned by Brahman village accountants and some of the 
former district revenue officers. Dharwdr was once famous for its 
breed of ponies running up to fourteen hands high ; they are not 
now so good as they wore. Tho breed is smidl under thirteen 
hands, and often ill-shaped and vicious but hardy. Tho Persian and 


I Sariag tho American War (I8C4-18CC} when there was a glnt of money extravagant 
prices were paid for cattle at tho Huhli miirkot. For a pair of bullocks lis. 300-400 
was a common price and Its. 1200 were paid for a bullock which distinguished himself 
by uprooting a huge stone buried in the ground which no other beast could move. 
Bom. Gov, ScL CLXVIU. 104. 
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Mnlgnnd, and tto hills in the south oi Eod. It also occasionally Chapter II. 

tnrns up most nnexpoctedl}" near villages in the middle of the plains ProdMtion. 

whore it generally takes refuge in old temples and is easily disposed 

of. The Hunting Leopard, c7ijf a or c7nVc/ja, Felis jubata, is common uildAsiu-im. 

in the Kod and Gndag hill ranges. Some years ago when the Dharwdr Game. 

plains abounded with black antelope, hunting eliitds were kept by 

the Nawiib of Sdvanur and the chief of Mndhol. The Indian Black 

Bear, ar or Ttaradi, Ursus Inbiatus, is fast disappearing. They aro 

now occasionally met in the Kalghat^, Bankdpur, and Hdngal 

forests, and in the hills to tho south of Kod. Formerly they used 

to inhabit tho Dambal hills, bnt, ns their haunts were easy of access, 

the bears have all been shot within tho past few years. The Bison, 

advllcona, Gavrous gaurus, may be found in tho Hulginkop, 

Sangatikop, and Badnig.atti forests, which they frequent in June 
soon after tho beginning of tho south-west rains, when the young 
grass is a few inches high. Wild cattle, by all accounts the 
descendants of tho same breed, are found in wide grassy and scrub- 
coTored plains in Sslvanur. These Sdvannr cattle greatly resemble 
tamo cattle except that their moremonts are more active and deciiike. 

They are very difficult of approach and the print of tho hoof is 
longer and much more sharply out than tho print of tame cattle, 
much resembling fho track of tho bison, though smaller. The whole 
number of these wild cattle does not exceed forty or fifty head. Tho 
Striped n 3 'a!nn, lait girah, Hymna striata, is not common. They are 
occasionally seen in ^e west and a few have taken their abode in 
tho Kargund hill, and no doubt may be found in the Dambal hills, 
tho Budangudd hill, and in Kod. Tho Indian Wolf, tola, Canis 
pallipes, though now scarce, occurs in Kalghatgi, Kod, Knrajgi, 

Kilncbonnur, the Itigatti forests near Dbilrwdr, and in the Dambal 
hills. Wolves are generally seen in parties of two or three. A few 
years ago a wolf entered tho enclosure of the house belonging to 
fho Gorman Hission at Dlulrwitr and attacked and mauled a man. 

The Jackal, kvm\i nari or Icappal nan', Canis aureus, and the Indian 
Fox, rhcndktnnnri or samia kempu nari, Vulpes hengalensis, aro 
common throughout tho district. The Wild Dog, kadu ndi, or 
cliirudi, Cnon rutilans, is found in tho Kdnara forests and doubtless 
occasionally passes within Dhdrwar limits. They go in packs and 
kill largo numbers of deer and wild pig. Even tho tiger is said to 
fear tho wild dog and to leave a part of tho forest in which a pack 
of ivilddogs have taken up their quarters. They aro in appearance 
like a largo p.arinh dog having coarse reddish hair; tho tail is bushy 
and almostall black. The Wild Boar, kadu handi also called mikka, 

Sus indiens, is found in all the western forests and in tho Dhdrwdr, 

Hargund, and Shrimantgad hills. Immense boars aro often found 
in tho forests which wonld delight the hog-hunter in anything like a 
riding country. In Bankdpur and from Lakshmeshvar and Shirhatti, 
west of tho Kappatgudd, the country is perfectly rideablo and first- 
rato sport may bo got in the cold weather. Hog may also bo 
ridden in parts of Kod. 

Of tho Doer tribe, tho Indian Stag, kadavi, Rnsa aristotolis, is 
scarce, occasionally coming across the border from Kdnara into the 
Sangtifcop and Hulginkop forests of Kalghatgi Tho Spotted Deer, 
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sdrga, Axis maculatus, is fonntl especially during' the rains in the 
foreste of Ralgliatgij BanHpnr, and Hdngal. The Riblaocd or 
Barking or Muntjao Deer, advikuri, Corvulns anreus, is Toiy scarce. 
The Black Back or Antelope, chiggari, Antelope bczoartica, at one 
time fonndin great numbers from one ond to the other of the plains, 
is growing scarce. A solitary herd of eight or nine is now and 
then met in the black soil plains in Nargond and Ilnbli, a 
larger number are found in Rnnebennur, Karaj^, Kod, and Gndag, 
and a few in Hdngal, Bankdpnr, and Kalghatgi. The longest boms 
come from the Dambal hills. The Ravine Deer or Indian Gazelle, 
hudri or mudari, Gazella bennettii, is far from common ; a few ere 
found in the Dambal hills and in parts of Sdvannr, Rarajgi, asd 
Kod. In the Kod and Gadag hills herds of seven and eight have 
been seen, but they are shy and diificnlt to get at if they once see 
the sportsman. The Four-homed Antelope, kondguri or gonikm 
or k&Mt kuri, Tetraoeros quadricomis, is fonnd in all the forests ot 
the snb'divisions bordering on Kanara where they are numerous. A 
few are also found in the Dhnmvar hills. The Mouse Deer, pi'ai, 
Memimna indiea, is found in tho forosts south of Kalghatgi and 
may occasionally be mot in the west of Bankdpnr and Hdngal. It 
is far from common. 


Of small game, tho common Wild Cat, Jedd heku, Folis chans, is 
found everywhere. A larger and spotted variety is also occasionolly 
met. Tho Tree Oat, manori or manibekhe, Paradoxnrns musanga, 
■whmh prowls at night, seems very fond of fruit trees. It is connnon 
m Dhdrwdr itself, Md often takes np its abode in tho roofs of 
houses. The River Otter, ntr» tiai, Lntra nair, is found in most 
large nvera and streams. It is also occasionally met in some of tho 
arge ponds throughout tho district. Tho Porcupine, vedL Hystrij 
knoura, and the Hare, molo, Lepus nigricollis, are very common in 
the hillv and forest parts. The Malabdr Squirrel, commonly known 
as the Bed Squirrel, kya$am, Soiurus elphinstonei. is found in all 
the foreste bordering on Kdnara. The common Squirrel, afuli or 
onnlii, boiurus palmnrnm, is met eveiyivhere. 

M Grouse, Pteroolesexnstus, is 

Mmmoaintho redsoil sub-divisions. The Painted Sand Grouse, 

Sris if-nS, J T a Kdnara and in most large 

found in all the western foS 'Zo kS spadicens, are 

the Painted hunju ^r^noolSoB V 

in the plains. The Malabdr ™ S occamonally 

Osmotreronmalabariea, is found only^^S’tii Srests on The 

iContn^uted by LfeutenautALJ^iton, Assistant 
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borders of Kdnara, Tho Blue Rook Pigeon, pdrivdia, Columba 
intermedia, occurs in the plains and is very fond of old temples 
and wells. 

Seven kinds of Quail or hurl are found in the district, the Jungle 
> Bush Perdicula asiatica, the Rook Bush Perdioula argondah, the 
large Gray Coturnix communis, the Blackbreasted or Rain Coturnix 
coromandelica, the Blackbreasted Bustard Tumix taigoor, the 
Button Tumix joudera, and the small Button Quail Turnix 
dussumieri. The gray quail is far from common. Quail-shooting is 
very uncei-tain, in some years it is good, in others bad. 

The Indian Bustard, yeriladdu, Eupodotis edwardsi, is found in 
tho black-soil tracts and also in Karajgi and Ranebennur, but not 
in largo numbers. The Lesser Florikin, hannaoilu, Sypheotidts 
aurita, though scattered throughout the district, is never found 
anywhere in large numbers. The Golden Plover, Charadrius fulvus, 
is only a cold-weather visitor. The Demoiselle Crane, korahanche, 
Anthropoides virgo.also a cold-weather visitor, is found mostly near 
tho Tnngbhndra. Occasionally a few' may also bo seen on tin* 
borders of the large ponds that are scattered over the district. The 
Cm'lew Numenias lineatus is also found. 

The best Snipe or ullangt shooting is to be had in the Dlnlrwiir, 
Ralghntgi, Bankdpur, Hangal, and Kod sub-divisions. Tho best 
shooting season is tho beginning of the cold weather just before tho 
rice is cut, when soma good sport may generally bo had in fields 
below and watered by a pond. The varieties met with arc, tho 
Pintailed Gallinago sthenura, the Common Gallinago coolestis, and 
tho Painted Rhynchosa beugalensis. The Spotted Rail, Porzana 
maruetta, is often put up in rice fields while beating for snipe. 
The other water birds are the small Godwit, Limosa mgocephala, 
met in some large ponds in Hdngal, and the Blackbacked Goose, 
Sarcidiornis melanonotus, which is found in Hangal, Bankdpur 
Kalghatgi, and probably in Kod, but it is scarce. 

Of Ducks there are the Ruddy Shieldrake, jaddu vakki, Casarca 
rntila j the Shoveller, Spatula clypeata ; the Spotted Billed Duck, 
Anas poBoilorhyncha, which is very common and breeds in the 
district; the 1/^itebodied Goose or Cotton Teal, Nettapus 
coromandelianns, found in all tho western sub-divisions ; tho 
Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica ; the Gadwall, Chaulelasmus 
streperns, which is scarce ; the Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta, found in 
Kalghatgi and probably in Kod and Hdngal ; the common Teal, 
Qucrqnedula crecca ; the Bluewinged Teal, Querquedula ciicia, which 
is the first to arrive and the lust to leave the district ; the Golden 
Eye or Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, which is scarce ; and tho 
Widgeon, Mareca penelope. The best duck-shooting is in the 
Kalghatgi and Kod sub-divisions where there ai’e many ponds. But 
duck-shooting in Dhdrwar is poor sport as the ducks are far from 
numerous and as soon as a shot has been fired they either take to 
tho middle of the lake or fly to some other piece of water. 

The Cochineal insect, kiriomnchi. Coccus cacti, has been 
snocessfully reared in some parts of the Dhdrwar tablclaud on the 
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common cactus or prickly-pcnr. In rearing cochineal insects 
branches laden vrith young insects onght to ho put on new cactus 
hedges immediately after the dose of tho rainy season. In six mootlis 
they will have increased so much that they may begin to bo gathered 
and a year more will pass before tho wholo plants arc consnnicd. 
In tho course of the year whenever a loaf is fully loaded, it 
ought to bo cut, and tho insects scraped from it with a small stick 
and gathered in a basket, and killed by pouring boiling water 
over them. They are then well shaken in the basket to remove tlio 
hair with which they are covered and dried for two days in the sun 
when they are fit for sale. In 18i).>, under some spcci.’il conditions 
tho cochineal insect spread so rapidly ns to consume .all tho caclas 
hedgos near Annigeri, Gadag, and some other towns and villages ja 
Navalgnnd and Gadag. Tho people not knowing that it was the 
cochineal insect thought their cactus hedges were dying from soma 
disease,' 


Silkworms or rcslimehnUa, till stopped under Government orders, 
were successfully raised in the Dlinrwiir jail. Details of tho 
exporimonts are given under Agriculture. Boos gather honey from 
tho blossoms or fiowers of tbo many binds of timber 'trees, Irat 
ns there are very few trees tho quantity of honey is small. lu 
1881-82 tho revonuo from honey amounted to £23 {its. 230). 

The chief kinds of snakes wliiclt in tho opinion of tho people are 
poisonous are tho Cobra, ndgarkuvu, Najn tripndinns ; kuiriMvu tho 
harmless dhamnn or Indinnllat Snake Ptyas mucosas; balivad/tkh'hu, 
literally the Broken Bangle Snake, probably the Chain Viper or 
necklace snake, Cobra raanilln j ehinagihdvu, literally tho imuping 
snake, probably the Tree Snake Dipsas Irigonntn or Dipsas gokool i 
vnmamdaMavu, literally fire snake from tho burning pain 
^;te, mandafo is prob.ably the same as the 

flm fh ordiitondcBrys johnii; nclragoddd- 

W,tho jp/mrsaBchis cannatn, the part of the body bitten by it 

followed by death; 

nrobablv thoRnmp na in India; mnnera/taOH, 

1 applied in tho Mardtha country 

Malprabha,'wbioh skirts the north of fish-supply xs in tire 

fish are taken in some of tho largo kkw 


' Kies’ l5oiiHiera Maritha Oounfrv. lOa . s, .. 

^Mr. J ^puinston, cTaml irr. 
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wfttcriil somi' npnrl with n line of h'xth'i ilnw u li' t «vi ■ n th •i’!. 

Ijoii}' iii'l'i mill cnsl iirt'i nn* iim'iI in tin' rivi'r> In tin* laVt-', i 
ju'l'i, iiifjlit liiu'i me liiiil ilownnni! oininini'il hy tli'’ IMnr- 
iiioriiiiig. Til mini’ <'«'«•’< till' poinK nil' ilmirn'd ilrj' nr iii'irly dry 
mill t'vcrytliinp tlinl rmi hniviiifflit is tiil.i'ti, tliom iiiil-i of r!*li, k! 


mui t'vcrytliinp tlinl rmi hniviiifflit w n...-.- m-. . ... 

one nnd ii Imlf incli lontr, hi'iii^ c!»m;lit in in-t" or hy tin- Iiiml, 

Tlio cliii'f liiiifl-i of f!>.li fouml ill jiiiiili woll'i ninl rin'r nrr, t! ■ 
ii/iri, a liirj'o I'l'l-liki* n’vi'r fnh. 'riio HiVt:y » iil>«|.iii( ■' on tlio o 
of ill hoily ii call'll iii a tonic. Thi! wthi j : tr/.i or hliwl fi 4 i i- ?, 
river fi'-li irliirh ii rinl (n protv to ll’t) poiiitili weiplit (H?ii'.<J, 
Its flcili ii e.'it*'n only hy .Mlnir: iiinl Miliip'- n't i vi-n nh'ii fr 3 
it is rail! to he full of iitappol'. It i 1 *0 i-i* ily e.i'isrliti a- it’ V'j. 
the hliiiil fiili flioivii, lli.it of !m»> yrtn it In . h'’r'>ni'' Bom-'i'Ii 
iiiicomiiinn. The f/i/'w or eel ii ivelf kiiev.ii timl ii laid to f'MW I1 
IIS iimcli as ais feet loop. Tlic/»ir/i or pnrni i n » fi di that pro'i- I' 
three or to three and tliree*niinrt<'R( ftet hnip. The i i" h '-’'I 
ill rivora. ft is two and a i|imrti'r fiet lonj; mid is mid tn 1*J 
I'NCollcnt o.aliiip, c.vrc|it that a prirl: from one id its hn.* iprirV* 
like a Hcnr|iion’s slinp. I'lie which i* found in pjiwls «rt|siii'l 
rivers, is cnnsKliTcd delicioii*. r-itinp, Imt iii-ier prow s to nio.'e lbi a 
foot or fifteen incliei I<mp. 'nie ij/.iiyrn is ji river fiih v.diich {» jjU 
to van- from nine to eleven inehei in leiipfli and to li-‘ in arly r mri. 
Till) tjojnl is a Instehss fish whieh proKu nhoni eiplilren iiicl/"i 
The gnjra vnrici in length from nine to vies en indie <• Tiie 
hnriji is imich eiticmcd hv vjiienri-i. It is fouml in j'oiid< aiitl 
rivers nnd grows to vigiiton inches long nnd t wo sere in wi ight. Th" 
j'/mm, n river fish, is stitd liigriiw to fortv p-iinnii weii'lit. Tlii) 
khnah or khavli is full of hones, hut espeemlly the he.ul is r.C'l to 
ho good eating. It varies in length from nine iiiejii"! to three t''”- 
1 he Kiirn, n rather ilnvunrlc'-s fish, \nn"s in Iwigth from a fijot M 
n fool and 11 Imlf. The l:>>htr is a nnall iLavonrle '•< fisliofnhiat 
nino inches long. TIio hanijtjni is said to la* short nnd nboiit »' 
brond ns tlio pnlin of the linnd. It is helievcd t«> he the r.itne ft 
the ghiigra. Ihc kalarnn is n sinnll little estoeined fish wliifli 
grows ahout nine inches long. The v.nrnh or red mullet is n I'cH 
known palalablo rmli, which liics in ponds nnd grows .ihoul thnw 
loot long. The vinehila is aKo eifeemed hy epieurei. It it 
fuiinil m ponds nnd riven and varies in length from nhoiit nine 
inches to threo feet. The M«row,7i or mrrant/i. n Miiall fi«h found 
in jiomls and woll.s, is nhout two inches nnd n half long. It is iniidi 
cntcii by llio people. 'niotmiryoiTc Jiiimai, a Email fish sivniid tlins.'- 
cpiarters to nine inches long, is found in jwiid.s and wells nnd 
w*” esteoracd. 'flio p/m/or cAdfn, n smnll fish nine inches 

«tnor» 1’" "on®*'® ^'^1“ iwvcring alwut 

elr tSrtv « » river fill. Whid, is wid to 

nt O «'«nll silvor-coIou«d 

li -rw "• is a ninall fmU nino inches 

Irfonnil esteemed, wliidi 

twdvoii.^”^* *" length from nine to 
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Tlie following table shows the proportion of tbo people of the 
district who aro unmarried, married, and widowed : 


FnjBVJS MABBTABE DSTAtLS. JSSl. 


niKuus. 



Under Ten. I 

Ten to 
Fourteen 

nttcen to 
Nineteen. 

Toon 

Taent 

lyJO 

•-nine 

Thirty and 
Oxer. 

To 

A. 


Malcs.| 

"RT 

males. 

Males. 

F®. 1 
moles 

Moles. 

“RT 

males. 

Males. 

males 

Males. 

re. 

mMcs 

Males. 

Fe* 

males. 

Unouuricd . . 

1 

s 

8U0a 

40040 

2a,7(« 

20,102 

SMC 

17.908 

4823 

C901 

6020 

18«.071 

in,MC 

Mamed 

1810 

10,237 

7653 

S0.01C 

11.637 

25J0G 

51.00C 

63,615 

losm 

60,140 

178,W 

1S4,SU 

Widoaod . 

143 

408 

b2C 

Z,0Cl 

XOU 

2162 

8896 

W,SK 

n.873 

72;3C9 

S7,TBl 

B.M5 


MUSALMA'KS. 


12,08’i 

laiul 7831 

4C0S 

3227 

B7.1 

8744 

346 

1937 

246 

S7,417 



122 

461 

487 

1621 

713 

2723 

6371 

8C0O 

13,70') 

7889 

20.349 


Mamed 
Widoacd . 

0 

41 

42 

116 

66 

173 

410 

1244 

2319 

D189 


10,763 


OHniSTIANa 

Unmarried .. 

29S 

314 

172 

144 

72 

40 

100 

23 

35 

16 

1 

076 

CSC 

Blamed 

... 

6 

0 

20 

0 

63 

125 

105 

331 

170 

4C3 

419 

Widowed 

* 

... 

... 

S 

•* 

4 

0 

17 

40 

177 

65 

200 


Of 882,907, the total population, 715,273 (357,537 males, 
357,736 females) or 81’01 per cent spoke Kdnarese. Of the 
remaining 167,034' persons, 92,371 or 10'46 per cent spoke 
Hindustani; 49,020 or 5*55 per cent spoke Mardthi; 21,135 or 
2'39 per cent spoke Telugu; 3415 or 0*38 per cent spoke Hindi; 
718 or 0-08 per cent spoke Gujarati ; 231 or 0*02 percent spoke 
Tnlu; 186 or 0'02 per cent spoke Mdrwdri ; 156 or O'Ol per cent 
spoke Tamil ; 144 or O'Ol per cent spoke English; 130 or 0-01 per 
cent spoke Fortugnese-Eonkani or Goanese; 73 spoke Persian; 31 
spoke Arabic; 17 spoke German; 3 spoke Chinese ; 3 spoke Pushtu 
and one spoke Malayali, 

^ The chief language of the district is Ednarese ; Dhdrwdr EAnarese 
differs considerably from the Ednareso of hlaisur and Belldri. 
The style of writing in Maisur and Belldri is more elegant and 
dignified and many words used in those countries are not understood 
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destroyed, the fear of nttracting llio iax-gatliorcr by n sliow of 
comfort, and the diflicnlty of guarding a houso with largo windows 
and doors against robbers led ei’oii tbo woll-to-do to live in Iion«es 
built of tbo coarsest and meanest malcrinls with no opening in the 
walls except a door purposely kept so small tlmt no man could enter 
without stooping nearly double. The only light and air came 
tbrougli this sniall door and sonictime.s lliroiigb small openings in 
tbo roof. They bad no sop.arato cook-room and svbcn meals wero 
preparing or water was warming tlio bon.co became so full of smoke 
that it w’os impossible to stand. The inmatc.s bad citbor to tit 
doivn or lie on the floor. JJspccially in and near tbo town of 
Dhdrwilr tbo newer bouses Imvo largo doors and in many ca'ses 
cbimne 3 ’s, and care is taken to bavo cbaiinols to carry cooking imd 
bathing water to somo distance from the door. A tn.stc for giirdons 
is also springing np. In one important point llie Hindu bouses 
differ from Mnsalmtln lioiiscs. 'I'be lliudn bouses are open and the 
whole inside can bo seen at a glance, and tinic.ss tbej' wi.sli to nvoitl 
being seen all tbo members of the boiiscbobl are visible. A Mitsalnnn 
house is built so that from oiitsido no part of the insido of the 
bouse can bo soon. The bousobold fiimitnro include.s brass and 
copper cooking and drinking I'csscls, largo baskets for storing gniiti, 
carpets, beds, lamps, and low wooden stools, B.vco])t the rich few keep 
bonso servants, Uusbniidmcn goiiemlly own two or more bullocks 
and be-buffaloos and one or two 'cows and slic-bnffuloes. Cals are 
kept in all bouses and dogs in a few. In rare coses one or two 
monkeys, rabbits, pigeons, or parrots are kept in the bouso ns pets. 

According to the 1881 censms, tbirtoon towns had more than .'(lOO 
and four of the thirteen bad more than 10,000 pcoplo. Esclmling 
these thirteen towns, which together numbered 1-1 0,9 12 or lO'Gl 
per cent of the population, the 735,905 inhabitants of Dbdrwdr wero 
distributed over 1272 villages, giving an average of ono village for 

pcoplo to each village: Of 
j people, 190 between 100 

and 200, 493 between 200 and 500, 30S between 500 .niul 1000, 11 1 
between 1000 and 2000, thirty between 2000 and 3000, and twenty- 
four bntweon 9000 nnrl fiOnn ' * 


.Mmost all pbdrw-ar yflingos seem to bavo boon surrounded with 
TOlls, strengthened at intervals by towers. Most viUn<ro walls and 
towers are ruined. In somo places tbo wall stones luivo been u=«l 

1"**^ "P instead of the walls. 
fnT lately gates and remains of moated 

“"d of bouse Walls to 11 foot oi 

^0 above the ground aro bn, It with largo stones. Tbo rest of the 

l^st thirty or forty 

Ot ?* ''*”“go-w«lIa nnd old bouses worn 

.a foot or eighteen 

mebes long. Since then oblong bricks three or four inches thick, 

and °eandv’1i1ll boused. In tbo red 

SabvAfliM^Mlln9 7 district bordering on the 

baliyfidws, callodfflafnnd or hilllands,tho villarros are slindcd bv lar "0 
tamarinds, nms Meba nzndiracbta, mangoes, Indian figs pipnh Ficus 
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does all the village ironwork. The somgAr or goldsmith examines 
the coins paid to Government and makes ornaments for tie 
people. The kimhliar or potter makes earthen pots tiles and 
bricks, acts as torch-hearer, and performs certain rites when a 
village is attacked by an epidemic. They ore to some extent paid 
in grain but chiefly in cash. Carpenters, barbers, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, and other village as opposed to Government servants are 
generally paid in grain by the villagers. 

In most villages the popnlation is mixed. It is rare to find a villa<'e 
in which all the people belong to one caste. Dhors, Moohigan, 
Madigars, and Holayds as a rule live outside of the village site and 
Lamdois and Vadnrs generally encamp at some distance from lie 
village, even when thejr are permanently settled. Feasts to 
which the whole village is called are rate or unknown. As a rnle 
invitations are confined to memhers of the family or at most of tie 
caste to which the giver of the feast belongs. No limit exists as 
to the quantity of water to betaken by one family from the common 
sources of water-snpply, or as to the number of cattle which one 
family may graze on the village grazing ground, 

Under the head of customs come the sixteen Brdhmanic santMri 
or sacraments,^ Brahmans anxious to have a name for holiness 
keep ten more ceremonies, and those who wish to perform any of tie 
great V edic sacrifices go through a third set of fifteen observances, 
making forty-one in all of which forty take place during their life- 
rime and one after their death. Like Brhhmans, classes who claim a 
Kshatriya or a V aishya origin perform most of the sixteen sacraments. 
Some of the sixteen snnshdrs are observed by lower class Hindus 
as Halepdiks and KnnchigaT8,bnt all their sacraments are performed 
Without repeating Tedio verses. The most important of the 
langayat ceremonies are the tying of a stone ling to the right arm 
of a child after birth and the diksha or initiation ceremony when a 
boy IS eight years old. Besides their peculiar customs, which, as 
far as possible are described in the account of each caste, certain 
practices and obswvances common to almost all upper class Hindus, 
eserre notice. If a cat crosses the path of a man who is starting 
on some business he goes home, waits for a time, and makes a fresh 
start. Jf A sneezes once when B is beginning some work, B stops 
OT a e and then begins afresh ; if A sneezes twice together 

stopping. If A sneezes on B’s 
enma IS slightly pinohed. If A sneezes during a meal 

Thfi party calls on him to name his birth-place, 

nr « “ ominous. "When a work is being begun 

number of the chirps have all to be taken into 

i® a good or 

of slis ^a^es a few drops 

dLrnotra^^lL^tr“^®ty®’ ‘Mayyoulive long.' Ifa chiU 
the child’s hodv waves three morsels of food round 

me cniiQ 8 docly and throws them to a cat or don to a<it thus 

ert or au.i to (ho col or ioj 


‘Hie aetails oI the sixteen are given in the aceount of the MnaUvn BrfUmens. 
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classes treat tlieir priests witi. great respect and lionour them rathct 
as temples or houses of their guardian gods. All Hindus and 
Musalmans hare their &sts and feasts. Among Hindus Vaisbar 
Bnthmans keep fasts and feasts more strictly than the test 
Under the Peshwa’s government each caste ivas compelled tohsp 
to their own beliefs and practices. Under the British Govenuneat 
castes like the Sonagars or goldsmiths and the Badigas orcaipeutets 
have begun to adopt the way of worship and the religious rites of 
Brdhmans. 


Hindu maths or religions houses^ Smdrt Yaishnav Jain andLingajat, 
are found in all parts of the district. Bach house is au independeot 
institution and is under the management of a lord or svami. Iho 
svdmts acknowledge no head hat their god and exact from their 
followers the greatest honour and submission. The ssami's duties 
are to worship and offer food to the idols, to enquire into and ptmish 
religions offences by fine or in default of payment by loss of caste; 
and to confer honorary titles and other rewards on the more learn- 
ed of their disciples or on those who grant endowments in money or 
land. When a smmi dies, the crown of his head is broken witi a 


coeoannt and his body is stuffed with salt and powdered mustari 
He is then buried sitting in some holy and lonely place. A stcc! 
tomb is built over the grave and is called the svami miniacm n 
lord’s altar. These tombs are daily washed and food is daily 
offered to the spirit of the deceased svwmi. The person employed to 
do this work is called the ministrant of the tomb, and this office is 
generally held by the sons, brothers, or other heirs of the deceased 
svami. To enable him to continue this worsbp the new lord 
generally grants the ministrants an allowance in money or land. 
People also make yearly gift to such ministrants, and from tiiesa 
sources of income the ministrants keep up the worship of the differ- 
ent tombs. The most famous local tomb is of Satyabodh SvAini 
of Sdvannr, who died in March 1782. When a svami is about to die 
he names a successor. If a lord dies before naming his successor, 
wie new lord shonld he chosen by the votes of the followers. 
This rule is not often observed. Some forward person assumes the 
power and dignity of the deceased lord by bribing the servants of tho 
rengioue house or by other fraudulent means. Before being made a 
suami, a man is required to renounce all his family connections and 
beanie an ascetic. After becoming a svami ho must eat nothing but 
Ught^food and that only once a day and must wear no costly clothes. 
A «;omi must not remain at any one place except during the rainy 
season. During the rest of the year he must travel through the 
length and breadth of India teaching his followers. So strict are the 
rules ra asceticism that after a man becomes a svomi he may never 
again look on his wife’s face. Every day before meals he is hound 
M giTO snob of his disciples as are present a few drops of holy water. 
Voishnaysodmts must at stated periods brand their disciples with 
wo red-hot metal seals hearing Yishnu’s diaens and conch-shell, 
ide ordmary seals are of copper but gold seals are used to 
foUowers of rank. The only person whom a sv&mi cannot 
instruct or give holy water to or brand is his wife. While a sv&mi 
« worshipping his gods, all persons except the sv&mi?s wife are 
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apart aro cither remitted to the sutiiui or iwiid to titich pornons as 
ho may depute to rcccis'o tliom. In this way the different w/itniV 
draw a very largo rovoiiuo from their followorfi. The right ot 
managing immovable property, collecting rovenucs, and other 
money grants and religious fees, ns well os of tijiplying the iurome 
to tho svorshij) of tho idols, imydng and feeding the cstnljlishmont, 
performing roligious corcmoiiics, and feeding such people of 
their omi caste ns may attend tlio monasteries, belong-, to the 
«r«mjsvlio Bometimos enlrnsts tho work to his son or fnvonrile 
disciple. During tho last contnry much corruption has crept inte 
tho practice of svumis or lords regarding the use of cndowincatj 
and other rovenucs. Instead of applying the income to its proper 
purpose each new sviimi squanders a largo portion of it for da 
benefit of his i-elnlions. Uc allows his wife I Iioiigli he never sew hp, 
his sons, brothers, and other relations and friends and their families 
to remain in his camp and to travel with him ; gives them costly 
food and clothes; lends them palanquins and horses at the charge 
of tho religions house ; gives them largo sums of money ns pre.sents; 
buys lands and villages for thorn to ho enjoyed as private jm)- 
porty in perpetuity, and helps them in other ways. Sometimes ho 
gives villages and lands to his sons or other rohstions nominally 
to defray tho expense of worshipping his tomb after his dc-ith, hat 
virtually as ront-freo grants. In this way tho roligious institutioas 
are impoverished. 

This doaoriplion refers to tho Briilimau lords or tvi'mis who arc 
tho teachers or gurun of the higher Bruhmnnio c]ns.se.s both Smfirts 
and Vaishnavs. Tho position of tho Lingjiy.at f-piritual lords or beads 
of religious houses closely roscmblcs tho po'-ition of the Sixiilrl and 
Taishnav spiritual lords. Tho difforoncos in detail are noted below 
under tho head of Jangams. 

Minor casto disputes are generally settled according to the opinion 
of tho majority of tho cnstc. In some classes all ensto disputes and 
in most classes all serious caste disputes nro referrod for tho deci- 
sion of tho_ spiritual teacher, tho xvtmi or giirn. If a broach of 
casto rules is proved tho tonchcr punishes tho offender cither by fine 
or by loss of caste. Like tho higher BnUimnnic and LingSyat 
classes, Bedars, Vadars, Knruhars, Ilolnyds, and Moehignrs and 
other low castes have each n religious head of their oam called a 
gtini or spiritual teacher. Tho teacher is sometimes a member of 
their own casto who is either chosen to bo their teacher bccati.so ho 
leads a holy and ascetic life or because ho belongs to n family of 
hereditary teachers. In other oases tho teacher belongs to ono of 
the classes of ascetic beggars or gosnvis. Among Brithnmnio and 
Lingdyat Hindus tho penalties of excommunication are severe. 
The excommunicated person and his associates nro not allowed to cat, 
drink, or marry with men of tho casto. No one gives them fire to 
cook or water to drink and if they dio their enstomon will not bum 
or bury their bodies. If tho offender repents, pays a lino, and foods 
the cttstemen ho is restored to liis former position. Among sercml 
of the lower castes tho offender is forgiven if ho treats his casto to a 
drink of liquor. In some cases before letting him back into caste 
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the gum burns the offender's tongue with a hot iron or a nin stick. 
Except among Lingsiyats caste authority has of late grovra weaker. 
Especially among the higher Brahmanic classes members pay less 
attention to ea^te decisions than they used to pay. 

Among all cln.«ses of -Hindus priests and skilled artisans are 
declining in condition. On the other hand unskilled labourers prosper. 
Their .services arc more in demand and their wages arc higher 
than in former times. There is little change in the condition of the 
landholders. Lay and even priestly Brahmans send their children 
both to Tcrnaculnr and to English schools, and among traders 
Lingayats and Komtis have also begun to attach importance to school- 
ing. Horsekeepers, water-bearers, cooks, and other servants are 
foru'ard in teaching their children in the hope of getting into 
Government service. Few of the profe.s.«ional cla'ses take to new 
pursuits. Brdhmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Mardthds arc among 
the most rising classes. 

There is no record of any conciderable movement of people cither 
into or oat of the district.* The town population has increased 
by the ordinarj’ inflow from the rural parts and by the natural 
increase in population. It has not to any appreciable extent been 
recruited from a distance. Under the preccure of the 1870 and 1877 
famine numbers of the poorer classes went to the Kiinara fore=ts to 
return when the famine was over. With this e.xccption neconsidcr- 
ahlo movement out of the district can he traced, Xo local trade or 
industry requires an inflow of outside laljour. During the Indian 
millet harvest in December and in the cotton-picking season in Feb- 
rnary and ^larch many labourers come into the district from Bellari, 
from the Kizam’s country, and from Jfaisur. These stay for a month 
or two and return to their homes as soon as the li.arvest is over. 
They sometimes bring their families with them and somctiinca men 
only come. In the rice-cutting season in October and November 
bod'ics of L'lbourors move from the cast of the district into the west 
to cut the rice. The rice harvest lasts a fortnight to a month. 
AVben it is over they return to their homes. Among no local cla'-s 
does the practice prevail of leaving the di.strict and spendin!; some 
years elsewhere. The only exception is among the sniall section of 
educated Brahmans, who seek service under Government, in Muisur, 
or in the Kizam’s dominions. Such persons go wherever there 
is a chance of finding service and send for their wives and families 
as soon as they are settled. As a rule they return to tho district at 
tho end of their service. The hulk of the merchants and traders 
belong to tho district. There is no class of traders like the ildrwjir 
Vdnis of the Deccan who come to the district merely to make money, 
and have their homes in other parts of India. Merchandise formerly 
went chiefly to the Nizam’s dominion':, iloisnr, and Goa. Since tho 
opening of the metalled road to Ksirwilr most of the exports of tho 
dLstrict pass west to tho coast at Karwar. Tho only wandering 
tribes are the Advichancliars or forost-roaraers, the Vadnrs who 

• The I8S1 census riiowi that 37,570 pcmlc hom in DhslrwSr were in tlwt year found 
in different jiarts of the noiutay I*re«idcDcy. Tlio details are, KSnara I7,'.ST4 
ifel^aum 840i, ISij.tpur 501G, Poona 439, SsMrn 413, Tli.tna 301, fihol.'ipnr 301, 
^hniailnagar 110, iiatn.'igiri 103, KSskVS, Koliba 53, and Khiudeeh 09. 
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work in stone, the Lamnnis who trade in cattle thieve soil vroo3, 
and do odd jobs, and a few bands of professional beggars jn'gglors 
and travelling prostitutes. 

Bra'luiiailS include twelve classes with a total strength of 
28,395 or 3*46 per cent of the Hindu population. The details arc : 

Dti/inrUn BiUaitj.xs, 1S81. 


Class. 


i 

1 

Total. 

Class. 

Moles 

FoDUlei 

Total 


12,300 

11,005 

' 

24025 

Sairarbas 

8 

7 

15 


2 

3 

3 

?a\54Ucs . 

SO 

48 

84 


< lAI 

133 

SOI 

Shit.alshnan or 




Kims 

C85 

038 

1323 

1l&m4Dtij3s . 

10 

3 

13 


liS 

nr 

m 

Tbilangs 

127 

122 


Konkanasths 

742 

707 

1410 

Titgula ... 

134 

148 

S76 

8 hcm 18 or Bins* 
\ata 

223 

203 

426 

Total ... 

14,C02 

13,703 

83,305 


DeshiastllB, numbering about 24,000 or 84*60 per cent of tho 
Brahman population, are divided into two classes, Madhvas or 
Yaishnavs and Smdrt Bhdgvats, 

Taishkavs or MAdhva BaXaMANS are found all over Dharwar in 
towns and large villages and seldom or never in small villages. In 
the twelfth century of tho Christian era, the god Hnnnmdn appeared 
in the form of the famous teacher Madhvdohdrya. MadhvdchSrya, 
who was also called Shrimaddchdrya, Parnabodham, and Sarrodnyd- 
ohdrya, established three monasteries, tho first atUdapi nearMangalor, 
the second at Madhyatala, and the third at Subrahmanya, all in 
the coast districts of Mangalor. He chose an ascetic of tile order of 
sanyasis to be head of each of these three monasteries, and called 
them lords or ivdmis. The successors of the lords of the Madhyatala 
and Subrahmanya monasteries became tho heads of distinct sects. 
Their followers form small bodies and all but a few who live inland are 
found on the Mangalor coast. Sarvadnya divided tho settlement at 
XJdapiinto eight monasteries and chose a lord for each. Heijrdered 
the lord of each of the eight monasteries in turn each for two years to 
conduct the worship of the Udupi Krishna. The names of the eight 
IJdapi monasteries are Adhmar, Konur, Krlshnapur, Palvdr, Pejavdr, 
Putagi, Sirur, and Sv4di, All these are in the town of Udapi. 
Under the arrangement iutroduced hy Sarvadnya each of the eight 
lords takes his two years' turn of worshipping the Udapi Krishna, a 
fresh turn coming after the lapse of fonrteeon years. The change 
of lords which is called parydya or oliange happens once in two years 
when the sun enters Makar or Onprioom in the beginning of January. 
On this occasion a great feir is held at Udapi and hundreds of 
thousands of people come to make offerings to tho god. The outgoing 
lord_ leaves with sorrow as he may never again perform the worship j 
the incoming lord takes charge with joy because the profits of the 
office are great. The followers of these eight lords have formed eight 
separate sects. Sarvadnya, the founder, superintended the whole of 
the ten Mangalor monasteries. He ordered that the power of tho 
abbots of these monasteries should be limited to tbe conntiy below 
the Sahyadris. He with four favourite disciples travelled over India 
and was acknowledged tbe Jagadguru or World-teacher of tho 
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number of branob sects to fifteen. Tbeso bmneb sects liave few 
roomborsj in mnny cases tbo only members are tlio friends and 

«\&tioTiaQttbolordorsea'mi. i x i .. 

When Dbondo Raghundtli was chosen pontilT, ho took the 
name JnNmvdydchdrya or the Victorious J’ricst. JIo was also called 
TilcdUrataru that is the First of Commentators because as chief priest 
he became very learned and composed several Sanskrit books and 
wrote cominentarios on Sarvadnya’s thhly-sovou works. Among 
the Vaishnav pontiffs Hagliunilth bolds tbo place of honour next to 
Sarvadnya. Daily offerings arc mode in his nninc.^ After ruling for 
twenty-one years ho died on the dark fifth of Ashndh or Jnne in the 
Slialiv/ihnn year 1 191 that is A.n. 12G9. Ho was buried at Mi'ilkhcd, 
twenty-tbreo miles south-east of Kulbnrga, and offerings are still 
tnado at his tomb. No new sect was started in his honour. 
Jayardyficharyn was succeeded by Vidyddhiraj or the learned lord. 

In spite of bis lonrning, dissensions arose between Vidyndbirdj and 
Bomo disciples of tbo kte Jiiyardyiiclidrya, svho started a new 
monastery and cboso ns its head Rajcndr.ilirth, Avlioso sneoessor 
Vydsrdya rose to groat power under the founder of the Anegundi 
or Vijayanngar state (a.d. 1830) and gave his name to a now sect. 
Two successors of Vidyddliirdj governed quietly. The third 
Bdmnchnndmtirth, who succeeded on the third of Ohailra in the 
Shdlivdhan year 1203 that is a.d. IS t3 was n man of unusual ability, 
gome of his disciples rebelled against him, founded a now monastery, 
and chose a now head under the title of Vibudhondra or the Ijord 
of the Wise. This sect proved very popular and includes about 
one-third of the wliolo Vaishnav community. They urc known ns 
Rdghavendra Svdmi’s sect from a very successful pontiff of tliat 
name who lived about 1 624. Rdghnvcndra died in 1G71 and was 
buried at Montrdlaya on the banks of the Tungbbadm in BellAri. 
Great respect is still shown to his tomb, which every year is visited 
by thousands of worshippers. Twenty-ono pontiffs have ruled since 
lillmchnndratirth, bat no new sect has been formed. 

The fifteenth insnccessiou to Rdmchnndrntirthby nnmoSntyahodli- 
tirtli became chief priest on the thirteenth of Ohaitra or hinrch in 
the ShtllivjUiau year IGCGthat is a.d. Daring a rule of thirty- 
eight years SatydboSlikirfch travelled all over India and was respected 
by all the Hindu princes of the time. Ho was very learned and 
holy and performed saeli great austerities that the people were 
afraid to approach him lest ho should discover their hidden sins. 
At the same time he was most generous and popular and is held 
next in order of merit to JayarAydehoryn, or third to the great 
Sarvadnya. His name is so much rovers that the chief branch of 
the Vaishnav sect, to which more than two-thirds of the Vaishnav 
people belong, is still known as Satyahodh’s sect. In his time the 
religions house called Uttrado math at SAvanur.nnd subsequently' after 
his name called Satyabodh Svnmi’s math, gained groat wealth. A 
throne of gold and silver and precious stones about four foot square 
and six feet high was made and very costly jewels were bought for 
Ram the god of the monastery. Most of this wealth is enjoyed by tbo 
present chief priest Sattyapardyan who is the sixth in succession to 
Sattyahodh. He travels all over India whercror bis disciples live. 
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namberofbrandi sects to iiftcoD. Those bmiicli sects Imiv (on- 
members; in many cases the only iiiembera nro tlio fnVmla nixl 
relations of tLo lorn or sedmi. 

When Dhondo Eaglmnath rrns chosen ])on(ilT, ho took the 
name Jayardydehitiyn or the Victormns JVicsl, JIv iv;m aho ciiJIoil 
TikiikTatarn that is the First of Goininentators hccnn«e ns rjiiof prir^t 
he became reiy learned and composod sevoKil Sniiskril Imkx ond 
TvrotB commontavics on Samriiilnya's thirty-seren ivorkx. Anwrif:'; 
the Vaishnar poutilfs Eaghonnth liolds fliu pinco of honour next to ( 
iSairadnya. Daily offerings ore made in his iinmc. After nilin;,' for ' 
twenty-one years ho died on tho dark fifth of AMilh or June in the « 
Shahrahan year ] 191 that is A.». I2G0. Ho wns Inirictl at Ifiilklietl, 
twenty-three miles south-east of KtiHmrgn, nnci offirings nre jm'I/ 
made at Lis tomb. No new sect was started in Jns honour 
Jayaruydehifeya was succeeded by Vidy/idhir.ij or the h-nmed I-ird’ 

In spite of his learning, dissensions nro=o between Vidr.-idliir.ii mid 
some disciples of tho lata .Taynniyiiehilrya, ,rho elarted ii new 
monastery and chose as its head Itnjcmlr.itirtli, who.- mmvi -. .»t 
V ydsrfyaroie to great power under tho fotmdcr of the Ane'^mdi 

^\o successors of Vidyddliinit governed nut'tlv Tbt. <■ : i 
Bdmachandratirth, who succeeded on the tliml «fV»A v ' • 
Sh4Iivdh8nyearl2Gr.thotis An ju the 

Rdghavendra Svfiini’s sect from « t-ei-e hno-ou ijii 

name who lived about 1024. RaMnveml^ *7.-**^ 
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rims of tho eighteen sects into which the Madhvdohdrya 
Vaishiiav coniinnnity is divided, sixteen, tho members of the nmii, 
sect and the metnbers of tho ten Malabar sects started by 
Madhvachiiry.T, and tho fivo sects started by Madhvdchdrya’s four 
iinmcdiato successors, though each has a pontiff of its own, agree in 
considering tho head of the main or Satyahodl/s sect their supreme 
jiontiiT. On tho other liand tho two more modem sects, ndjendra- 
tiith’s which dnics from about tho beginning of tho fourteenth 
century, and Vihudhciidra’s also called Bdghavendra’s which started 
about lifly years later, nro independent and aro generally on 
unfriendly ierms with the head of tho main sect. 

The names and dates of tho thirty-fivo successors of Madhvd- 
chiiry.a who have been iicads of tho leading sect since the end of the 
twelfth century .are : 

MAmirACirAnrA Poxtifk, 11S7-1SSS. 
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among men are Bhim°|>ighn^^/ j names in common use 
Aril, Bopri, Lakshmi, and Yamna Men among women 

the names of gods, and wome^Xr S ® ffenoi-ally called after 
rivers. H a 4man lose7se4ral S’l?® ffoddcsses or rf 

of makW^tTr is unlucky, 

h Z ^ ‘Wok that themdVtl^^^ 

sickening, they call “i small esteem and so 

elder brother ' ® i^arithi terms of roo*, amma mother, 

sre marked «gular snrnn^^r' ■ya father are 


a year the onrrr''^®P*a“uamr^ ::T,: “^^^ some families 

^«i red stripes t ^alls is whitel«“5f J 

where the swe?t\,:i ^“’^d.floor, the mnt marked 

kept carefully clean is planted am 

fervants,andamnn^VT.^°"^ aowdunged and 

keep bullocks n *ke poor by thn ir-*®® housework is done by 

S' T^T’^ •»« 

““psa'rf KopTij" °1 

kis fore]SL“?® *ke wSltV^ m the west to 

red mark on*^' *®°iples, and 

wealtk-godTea^®^ k^w;’ a maffi” °*^®" 

gsaerally of s “ t"® “‘oreyed to be 

S to “'■•fi Sfes? 
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cbillies, milk, boiled butter curds, buttermilk, and sometimes millet 
wheat, or rme bread Brides these articles their holiday food 
includes hhir made of rice boiled with milk and sugar; Icesharhhat 
made of nee boiled with water, clarified butter, almonds, raisins 
cloves, cardamoms, and saffron ; chitranna made of tamarind iiiioe* 
sweet oil, salt, sesamum powder, and cocoa scrapings; vAnqibhdt 
made of rice, water, brinpls, clarified butter, cloves, cardamoms, 
and condiments ; hvgi made of rice boiled ivith pulse, clarified 
DuttBr^ cloves, cinnoitnon, c8>rda.nionis, End. pieces of dry g^ingerj End 
butti or dadliianna made of rice boiled with butter, curds, salt 
pieces of raw ginger, and harbevu or Bumja koenija leaves’. On 
fast days, when the regular food is forbidden, hunger may be 
relieved by phardl properly phaldr that is phaldhdr or fruit-eating. 
This fast-day fruit diet in practice includes the usual articles of food, 
except rice boiled in water called anna and pulse boiled in water 
called tavi. These fruit or fast-day meals are of two kinds, light 
and heavy. The light fast-day meal is eaten by strict men and by 
widows. It includesfruit and rice or millet flour parched and blown 
out. The parched flour is mixed either with milk and sugar, with 
curds salt and powdered chillies, or with tamarind juice and salt 
seasoned with chillies, mustard, assafeetida, and a few karbevu Buraja 
kmnija leaves boiled in clarified butter or sweet oil. The parched 
flour is also mixed with sugar and clarified butter, or with salt, 
powdered chillies, and clarified butter. Sometimes instead of parched 
flour a preparation of beaten, rice known as avalakki is used. To 
make this dish of beaten rice, unhusked rice is boiled in water, fried 
in an earthen pan, and pounded. The husks are taken off and the 
rice is beaten into thin plates. Sometimes the avalakki is fried in 
clarified bntter and mixed with sugar or salt, powdered chillies, 
pieces of cocoa-kernel, and fried gram. Avalalcki is again sometimes 
fried in clarified butter and mixed with sugar and almonds and 
raisins. When the avalakki is mixed, it is pressed in the hollow 
palms into balls about two inches in diameter. One or two of these 
balls form a light meal. A heavy fast-day meal includes wheat 
or gram cakes made either by baking or frying in clarified bntter. 
Coarsely ground wheat is boiled either in water, sugar, and 
clarified butter, or in curds, clarified butter, salt, chillies, mustard 
seeds, assafeetida, and a few leaves of karbevu, or Buraja koenija. 
Men who are not careful to keep caste rules eat on fast days rice 
boiled in water, ivith clarified butter, mustard seeds, chillies, and salt. 

This is called akkinsali. . n i ■■ 

MAdhva BrAhmans drink no intoxicating liquor. On festive 
occasions they drink water in which the fragrant ^ass called vala 
Andropogon muricatum has been steeped, and sometimes, to improve 
its flavour and give it a yellowisli tint, one-tenth or a grain of musk 
or vachkarnur, andsometimea camphor and saffronaredroppedinto the 
water. They use eight sweet drinks : (1) Sugar and water flavoured 
with saffron, cardamom-powder, and sometimes lemon-juice; (2) 
Wood-apple kernel mixed with water, sweetened with sugar and 
flavoured with saffron and cardamom-powder ; (3) The scrapings 
of raw mangoes mixed with water, strained, sweetened with su^, 
and flavourfd with cardamom and pepper; (4) The fleshy part of 
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a baked maago mixed with S* boiled with sugar 

. flaTOured with cardamom and ? J (6) Cocoanut-water with 

ice with 

cardamom. Two sour drinks carbevu leaves, and 


sugar and without lemoWVaw ginger, and 

m »rfi ,.ia 


dry wild mango stem or 
irith salt and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 


At all feasts whether festive or fnneral, the main dishes are the 

me • cSn Sieoial cakes are added accordingto the character of the 
me, cerraiii&pe fonef T«rAnld not como much 


S A manage cake at a fnneral fmst would not come mnch 

S^j^ttooffeffnneral cakes ataweddmgwo^dbevery unlucky. 

I™se^rin£r the food great attention is paid to the follo^ng points. 
On festive occasions Sit is served first and clarified butter is served 
last. On funeral occasions clarified butter is se^d first and no 
salt is served. If any one asks for salt it is served after the meal 
is over and veiy unwillingly. The pulse wddu Phaseolus radmtus 
stands for flesh. A festive dinner mayor may not havo uadu, a 
funeral feast must. A festive uddu cake is called twibod-ij n fnnoTfil 
cake is caRedaadt. As soon as food is prepared it is offered 
to Vishnn. Then portions are offered to Lakshmi tlio wife and to 
Hannmdnthe servant of Vishnn, and to other lower deities, and lastly 
to all the departed chief priests iu the order of their standing. The 
offering of food to dead or living chief pn’dsfs '•is termed hasfodak, 
literally hand-water, because the ori^nal offering was not foo3 bfilE 
the pouring of water in the name of the priest and making a small 
money present. After offering the food the family priest three times 
pours a few drops of holy water into the right palm of every member 
of the family.* All sip the water. The men mark their brows, 
bodies, and arms with their sect-marks, and begin to eat. At all 
dinner parties the priests begin and allow the laity to follow. If a 
layman begins to eat first the priests at onco leave the Louse. Ko 
pious Mitdhva priest will take food offered to Vishnu by any other 
person even when the offerer is a priest Careless priests, children, 
women, and laymen take food after it has been offered to Vishnn 
by any pnest Among the Mddhva priesthood the right of offering 
Vishnu IS a rommon snbjeot of dispute. All Mddhra 

ffi W tteir dress before every meal. 

Mfidhvas eat off leaves either stitched together if they are small or 

occasions rare is talFen fnf ordinary and on festive 

or the front side of the towards the left 

point of the leaf nr *'• memorial or death feasts, the 

of the two Brahmans S^hJSedfiratT? the right side 

are tea nrst and who represent the dead 
platoaadponiingwater'upon'ft^re^f stone on a daHta stone inn 
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parent. As soon ns tliese two BrAlimans finisli their meal, the wife 
or other near rolatire of the person giving the memorial feast removes 
their leaf tlishcs and cowdungs the spot. Except children no 
Brdhmau takes more than one meal between sunrise and sunset ; 
they take,d second meal between sunset and sunrise. A widow 
a-'^eal during the day and a light or fast-day meal at night, 
wear^ tenth and twelfth of the" bright and dark halves of every 
A ni mouth or new-moon days, on saints' days, and on the days 
water Ich the sun enters the signs of Capricornus (12th Janu- 
Dn ham Cancer (21st Juno) Brahman men eat a day's meal and a 
from tkoal at night. Brahmans of the Mddhva or Vaishnav sect 
i3ho ^nt great merit springs from feeding Brdhmans especially 
md /food is given at night. Madhva Brdhmans chew betel after 
:a^s, smoke tobacco, and many take snuff. Both men and women 
jvhss neatly and with taste. All, especially the priests, delight in 
;ay colours. A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap called 
culai and a frock of bodicocloth. Two doubled square pieces of cloth 
ire sewn together only on two sides, and to the lower ends of the 
insown sides two tapes are fastened. When the two pieces are 
Dponed they form a hollow into which the baby’s head is put and the 
tapes are tied together under its chin. The cup and frock are called 
the hiUhu angi (opgi or the birth cap and frock. They are kept for 
years and are put for a few minutes on the children and grand- 
ohildron of the original baby. Other caps and frocks are made 
ready for daily use. lYhon the baby grows two or three years old 
round caps and jackets of ordinary doubled cloth are sewn for the 
nso of boys, and small gowns from tbo waist do^ and 
bodices for tbe use of girls. When a boy is seven or eight years 
old, bo is made to wear a regular loincloth like a man, a jacKet, 
and a hoadkorohief a turban or a turban-shaped hat. Girls of seven 
or eWitweiir small robes and bodices until they marry. ^ giw 
wears tbe skirt like a petticoat witbont passing the end back 
between the feet. A man girds the shorter end of a loincloth 
round his waist, and fiscs it by turnip about an inch of 
the cloth upside down on his left side. He passes the shorter 
end between bis logs, folds it forwards and backwards m plaits 
ab^t throe inches Load so that the border 
visible, and tucks the fold behind. The longer end of clott m 
front is also folded vertically m the 

three horizontal foot S^verto^^^ 

forwards and backwards in plaits “bout a foot broad. Tto t 7 

folded part is joined to the ri^too long 

When a m.an worships the go s or After meals he wears 

napkin by him to wipe his “ sbouldercloth He sometimes 

a jackot/a headscarf or ramaf, and a sbouWerct^.^^ ^ 

t. a. a 
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sliaved. Ho wears an ochre-coloured cloth about six inches broad 
and tlu’oo feet long, one end of which is fixed in front below the navel 
to a strip of cloth tied round his waist and the other end is passed 
between the legs and fastened behind to the same waistbelt. Over 
his shoulders he throws an ochre-coloured sheet about four feet by 
ten ; ho holds a holy staff in his hand, and wears wooden shoes. He 
wears the usual sect-marks, but no sacred thread and no ornaments. 

A woman whose husband is alive marks with tnrmerio powder and 
water lior brow, cheeks, chin, arms to the elbow, and legs to the knee. 
On her feet, just above her toes, she draws two red lines beginning 
from the great toe and passing round the heel to the little toe. 
She marks her brow above her nose with an upright line of red 
and anoints her eyes with lampblack or kadgi. A small dot is 
tattooed on her right cheek and on her chin, and a small crescent, 
with two dots on the brow just above the root of the nose. Some 
women also tattoo their hands. No Mddhva widow, whether she is 
a woman or a girl, may mark her brow with red or wear the lucky 
neck-thread. 


Ornaments are of two kinds, for men and for women. They are 
worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the neck, across the 
shoulders, on the arms, on the wrists, on the fingers, round the 
waist, on tho legs, and on the toes. Even if a person has a complete 
set of ornaments all are not worn at the same time. Among the 
rich, except leg and toe ornaments, all are of gem-studded gold. 
Kiugs and queens are alone allowed to wear gold leg and toe 
ornaments, because, except by kings who are pds, as gold is tho 
goddess of wealth, it should not be touched by the feet. 

Tho head ornaments worn by men and boys are tbe turai or 
bouquet nnd hnhji or pendants, jewels an^i pendants 
riglit side of tbo turban; tbe sirpencli or bead-crost, on tbe front of 
tbe turban ; tho arleyeU or fig-leaf, a leaf of gem-studded gold bung 
on hooks from tho middle of the brow; and theyy/pt hww 
flower, a small circular flower with gold Imlls, worn m the 
ear. Boys under five have a tuft of hair above the ear on which to 
hanff tho bells. Etmis or flowers of tbo same form are worn by boys 

Wat. or UmioB riog., «f f irlKa^S 

lobes - rontimiiltua or single pearl rings, also for the lower p 

tfe ears;tkv,^ or single and tight rings, 

tiwbter eavrinos ; and bhikbdli or a side earring, a gold ring set wi 

pSrfs and a p'endant emerald, for the midd e of fhe ng^ea. 

Lck ornaments are ianmani or heads of bfo, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
kanihi^ gold chain, and gopa "nd^ of 

navarabiada of diamonds, and bmpin 

precious stones, mnUin of pc ’ \ , u; f. fame of arms, a 

of rubies. The arm ornarao"‘^^ f o elbow, bijubaad 

gommod gold bolt worn by kings frlove a band o£ jewels 
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leaf, a g<«»Uw?„,l™u 'T"- "'•Vft 

w" .JdX'elrr.,:: e“;s „"te F*-' «» i?"!?:;' 

ttio ar/cye/, J shiAhphul or simL n * niid p;,«Bfntr iin.l^ 

is Wisted “ *'0“nd LrolrlSu.„ ‘’’‘’'o ‘o 

gold flower into a Im^f bnn • T®*’? ®'‘ **™d 

wLrsJf.p-'!? m'fetl'::'.™'.': 


^»pam" 3.,1,>'» i-"dr,x.rs 
s^KSt*'-.* e»»-idS";Sr “’■ •'■ fc °f p'--'* 

flat ffem T?^ '^°^n by ^osc-riug. ”°®o oraaniouts 
flslfWoa Pb rartifc’ 

nostril; ana^°°*'®*'“flflod cold piJ° nostril^* nose; 

nrchandra or 

Vdded’ S Sold^wTtbaa-*" 

hdlia,^ Pyromii oTLl ,? ®''*‘ oraationt ^'“’"ond and 
the 7,® trianele L wom »»‘o f>ug(lis a 

SSiRsl-^tis-^Sas 

^'nvaUvrom 
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daily; mutlhmili or pearl nosering, a pearl-studded gold ring 170111 
in the ear lobe ; rajra a diamond-studded gold ring ivom in tho 
lobe, and harlinvali a gem-sludded gold ring worn in tho lobe; 
t/hauli or bells, a gold-bcll hung from the car lobo; hamftd or ear- 
llower, a gom-sttidded piece of gold worn in tlio car-lobo; and 
ehaiil U or a square, four pearls worn in tho lobe. Tho neck ornaments 
are mangahufra or tho lucky thread, tho wedding thread, a small 
gold cui) with a string of black glass heads. It is tied by tho 
iinshand round tho wife’s neck on tho mnrriago day, and is worn 
tnitil either the woman or her husband die.s; sari or wire, a solid 
round gold ring; axlt, a solid cight-corncrcd gold ring; shringdr 
f:arm{ni or decorator, a gem-sliiddcd gold fruit tied close to the neck ; 
grjjUihi or bell necklet, a necklace of gold beads and bells worked 
ziprng half an inch broad and worn tight to tho neck ; gnndintihi 
or ball-noeklacc, a band of small gold b.alls ; vajrod, multin, nagar, 
piirli, anA addH.i llkix, iMrieties of tho halls nnd zigzag bands of 
gem-studded gold cobra liood®, squares, nnd circles ; l:athani or a 
necklace of live, seven, nine, or cloven strings of small cight-comored 
gold balls, each string being longer than the string n hove, so .as 
to cover the whole bosom j gutidin /vjl/iani or ball-necklace, a A'af/mw 
with round halls ; invllm halham or pe-itl necklace, a fialnaiit with 
string.s of pc.arls instead of gold halls ; piitff fnra or necklnco of 
Venetian gold coins ; efmndro/inra or necklace of moons, strings of 
gold worked into moons and fixed one into the other, jomoli «am, 
nodi Kara or wheat -necklace, ximiasnra or sun-necklace, yckvahtam 
hr a singlcfold necklace; inocin huvm sara or a 

garland ; oodi Aui-iu snro or a wheat-flower garland ; nonacjt petm or 

Kfina’s bix ; nnd mlMra rara or the planets’ thread are diflerent 
]oo “0 necklaces of plain or gem-stndded gold; 

}o»;« 7A n hroeidc, /ounmnf or beads of life, and pofehr arc di Jrent 
kind- of f iqht necklaces Tlic wrist ornanieiits arc, J 

of niternafe gold Imll-s nnd beads worn by Uabies; 
gold for Rabies; n necklace of ^Id 

-HZ 

ornamenttHl with boil’s heads; ' emerald, different 

garlic^ d^iria, ch(iiinngr4e or gram, « P Rtiidded with precious 
^inds'of br.acelets; /mrlin done, hadga of 

stones; h'trdi a bracelet of gold ‘ c gold; and 

eight -cornered gold ; /.or/i tonkan n b . j._ufje°and under the • 

rLi also of zigzagged gold.. Ol" 

right arm a trip e gold.chnm IS womljc^ rc^ 

hhangdrad; nnd jamvaro a ® „ women, married women 

rich both by men and by evX robe. Of finger 

wear it under tho robe nnd The arm ornaments 

ornaments flicre are many rings of different 0 directions; and 

aro v««W of gold folded rVd w£ and hijvban^ 

ndgmurgi or onako twist of plaited gold wire. 
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B)do-tic 3 . Tho waist ornamonts nro jmth u Bolid jrold band; 
makn)dU paUi or fold of Globe niiiurnnth flower, nn orimrncntpil 
gold ])ioce; mtUUnu ft gold ebain; »t\d arm<uU a waistband 
from which Imngs n hilver or gold ornaiiicntt'd pinto two inclifs 
broad nt the to]» and pa‘-!-ing down to n jwint, worn by girls 
iindor throe or four. I'lio leg ornaments arc ftirpaH or chains, 
plain hilver chain ring.s; mrlt, jdain ailvor chain rings forniotl 
into ft circle; mogiji or silver chatiis with bnd-shnpfd link ends; 
nimhsiii motjtji or Vdver chnins ns worn in Sindift’a court ; pi/i'tnluUu 
or silver chain rings; htihnhjn, ornftmonlt’d hallow silver rings; 
pddffa or silver nnklets mid UnUjnthjn or silver inilh-hracclet'* for 
babies. Tlio too onininonts nro Mangimt, double stout silver rings 
avorn by married women on the second too, which mnsi never ho 
taken oil; pillin virkli, gullii, jtirjiilUa, autiKtIu, ffniJu, or 

fish, nnd gtnula halhuvna, thin flat silver ring.s fiw the four smaller 
toes, which women who,so liasbaiul.a nr<> alive may or may not we-ir. 

IMddhra nnihmnim nro gcncndly clever, hardworking, sober, clean, 
nnd lio-spi table. 

Tho chief dutie-sof the priesthood nro to road holy books erpurunr 
nnd expound their faith to the Inity, to help them in tlvir Ugioua 
ccremoiiios, and to la'g for alms. Tho liigli'T laity hold positions 
in tho lower nnd n few in tho higher hrancliesot Government service 
nnd ns clerks in Government nnd Imders’ olliees. They abo tnule in 
cloth, grain, coarse sugar, indigo, silk, nnd tnetal, and are rnoiiey« 
changers. Some hold lands mid get them tilled, hut do not till with 
their own liaiula. Hoys begin to work nhont fifteen or aislcen. A 
few go to school nnd college and take a degroe. The women mind 
the lioHso, nnd do not help the men in their work. The tinder:, are 
wholes.alo nnd retnil de,aler.s in grain, coarse siigiir, silk, mul indigo. 
Tliey buy groin from the grower.s nnd sell it to their cnstonwris 
both e.vjX)rtera and local oinsinnerh. They bring co-ar-e .sugar, 
indigo, silk, and yarn from Maisiir nnd Ilombay, mid sell them to 
local traders nnd craftsmen. Thos-e who are moneylenders make 
advances on the security of houses, lunds, and other projicrly. 

Tlio traders complain that the competition of other castes has 
reduced their prolits. They borrow nt one to tlirco jier cent it 
mouth according to their nccc.‘’sity. 

ITicy nro nt the head of the local ilindns. Hie difTerent snbdivisions 
cat and meet on an equal fooling, mid they also nssocialo on eqnul 
terms w'jth some Smart Ilrdlininns. Jnins and liingilynts hold aloof 
from them, nnd they hold aloof from all clas-sc.s of people except in n. 
few cn«o.s from Sm/irt, Koiikannstli, Karhilda, Knnva, Telnng, and 
Sravid Brithiiimis. All clnsses except iTniiis nnd Lingiiyala e.al food 
cooked by illt’idhvn Ilrdhmaus. 

Tho daily life of n iiinii and woman depends on the family e.'illing or 
croft. Children go to school. They keep tho nsniil local anil Urdhinan 
holidays. Tlio ordinary monthly feeding clmrgc.s of a iniddlc-chi.ss lay 
family nro Ss, (Rs. 4) n head, that is about (Rs. 20) n month for n 
man, his wife, two children, nnd nn aged relation or dependant. The 
corresponding cost oC living to n priestly family is less than half this 
amount, 05 the members of tlio InraiU- nro fed almost daily by the laity. 
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A small house costs about £30 (Rs. 300) to build and 2s, (Re. 1) a 
month to rent. Their furniture, inoludiug cooking vessels, beds, 
grindstones, mortar and pestle, and earthen vessels is worth about 
£10 (Rs. 100). A family of this class does not keep servants. 
The beep of a cow or a she-buifalo costs about 8s. (Ks. 4) a month. 
The yearly clothes charges are two pairs of waistcloths at 6*. 
(Rs. 8) a pair, three women's robes at 10s. (Rs. 5} each, sis bodices at 
2i(. (Re. 1) each, and clothes for two children and an aged relation or 
dependant £l (Ks.lO) that is a total of £3 48. to £4 (Rs. 87-40). 
The clothes kept in store are not worth more than £2 (Rs. 20). 

hiddhvas are a religious class and have house and family gods. 
The rich have family priests, and the poor themselves perform the 
worship. The laity respect the priests of their own sect, and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. The priests perform the worship 
of their own family gods. The laity worship the usual local and 
Brdhman gods, and keep nil Brdhmanio holidays and feasts. 

Every day of the Hindu year has its feast or special observance ; 
but all are not commonly kept. The only person in tho neighbonrhood 
of Dharwar, who, in modern times, has been sornpulons in keeping all 
observances was tho late MahArdja of Maisnr, Krishna Rdja Vadar 
Bahddur. The leading feasts observed by the Mddhva Brdhmans of 
Dhdrwdraro ZZpadiorNew Year’s Day on the first of Chaitra or Maroh- 
April. On this day the Madhvas oil their bodies and wear rich clothes. 
A polo is set in front of each Mddhva’s house. A piece of fine cloth 
is tied to tho end of the pole, and over the cloth is fostoned a silver or 
other metal vessel. In tho morning, before any other food, the bitter 
leaves of tho nim or Melia nzadiraohta are eaten. Tho now calendar 
is read and osplained by the village astrologer, and money is given to 
him andother Brdhmans. This is a good day for beginning any work. 
It is considered one of the three and a half luckiest days m the year. 
Tho two other lending lucky days are Basara the bright tenth or 
Aslivin tlintisOctoher-November, and Sali-pralipadathe bright first 
of Kdrlik or November. The half lucky day is Akshayatnlim or the 
hriuht third of Vaishahh or May- June. Rdmanavmi the bright ninth 
of OhaUra or April-May the Madhvas keep ns a feast in of 

the birth of Rdm. Tho followers of Shiv fast On the bnght third 
of Chditra or April-May in all Brahman houses, whether Mddhva or 
Smjtrt, the imnffe of fclie goddess Gnuri is set in some open place. 1 he 
women of the house worship the imngoevoryday by throwing tumenc 
and redpowder over it and laying flowers and food before it. In he 
evening toalo fi’icnds and relations whose husbands are alive are 
asked. When they come, wot turroeno powder is rubbed on 
their cheeks, hands, nud feet. Their brows are marked with red- 
powder, and betel, flowers, sandalwood paste, perfumes, and soaked 

Lam aVo given to each. Two women of the house wave hffWs ““d 

^ng round tho imago and tho visitors join in the chorus “d then 

withdraw. This ceremony which is called tho ktiveha or flower-giving 

lasts thirty days, that is till the bright third of 

Then tho bnago is taken down and laid in some safe 

The bright third of VaishdWi or May- Juno is kept 

joy as Alcahayatrilvja or tho undying third. This is a lucky day 
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for beginning any nndortoldng. Mddhva women keep tbo Jyeshi or 
June- July full-moon aa a feast that their husbands’ lives may be 
prolonged. Smdrt women keep this day as a fast. Mddhva women 
draw on a wall a figure of the beautiful Sdvitri, of her husband 
Sattyavdn, his parents, an Indian fig tree, a snake, a river. Yam the 
god of death, and the he-bnffalo his carrier. Sdvitri was told that 
her h»sbaTi<^ would die at sunset on the Jyesht full-moon. She went 
with him to the forest and as tho sun set, ho fell from an Indian fig 
tree, and a snake bit bim. Yam came on his buffalo and carried 
off Sattyavdn’s soul. Sdvitri followed and persuaded Yam to give 
her Sattyaviin’s soul. She touched the lifeless body and Sattyavdn 
rose, and they lived together long and happily. Some time 
during Aaliddh or July-Angnst tho parents of a newly married 
bridegroom send a silver goddess CJilled Mangal Gauri or Lucky 
Gauri, a robe and a bodice and several girls’ toys to tho brido, and a 
robe and bodice to the bride’s mother. These articles are received 
with great pomp and joy. Tho bride worships the goddess 
every Tuesday during tho first five years of her married life. On 
these occasions female friends and relations are asked and treated 
as on other festive occasions and then allowed to go home. This 
ceremony is called tho Ashddhpati or Aahadh b.isket. In return 
some time daring Shramn or Atignst-Septomber the parents of tho 
bride send a pair of waistoloths, a tnrbnn, toys, books, a silver 
inkstand, pens, and other things suitable for boys, for tho use of 
the bridegroom, and a robe and bodice for his mother. These 
presents are received with great pomp and joy and a feast is held, 
^is is called tho Shrdvanjiaii or Shrdvan basket. On the 
first Friday in Shrdvan or Angnst-Septomhor the Friday Gauri 
is seated on a wooden stool, and worshipped. Tbo worship is 
repeated every Friday and Saturday for five weeks. Female 
friends and relations are called and sing before tho goddess, and on 
Friday evenings an older in each family tells a story called tho 
Friday Story. The other memborB sit and listen. On Saturday 
evening another story called the Saturday Story is told in tho same 
way by an elder of the family and heard by the rest. On Friday 
the best and most costly meals aro served as the Friday Gauri is 
fond of good living j on Saturdays tho poorest and. coarsest food 
is given as tho Saturday Gaari, who is tho older sister of tho 
Friday Gauri, likes poor and coarse food. Tho bright fourth of 
/SAravan or August -September is a general feast in honour of tho 
cobra. Men keep the day as a feast, and women ns a half- 
fest. The following d.iy, tho bright fifth of Shrdvan, is the great 
feast of married women. Girls go to their fathers-in-la\^s houses and 
feast. They put on their best dress and ornaments, perfume and 
deck themselves with flowers, and sing, dunce, play, and svring with 
their female friends. Eice is soaked in water, dried, pounded, and 
strained, and coarse sugar is boiled in a small quantity of boiled 
butter. Into this sugar, rice flour, poppy seeds, cocoa, and cardamom 
powder are put. The whole is kneaded into halls about an inch in 
diameter called iamhhitiu balls. Sesamum seed and coarse sugar 
are pounded into thick pulp wbiob is made into balls of tho 
same size called ehigli balls. A few balls of both kinds, five dry 
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cocoannt cups, a little turmeric and redpowder, an nnsewn bodice, 
and betel are banded to each female guest and tbej all make 
similar return presents. The next day, the bright sixth of Shrdvan 
or August -September is called the YarsMoiaku or the entangle- 
ment of the year. If any trouble happens on this day trouble will 
go on during the whole year. All disputes are avoided, and to 
remove evil, cooked rice and curds are carried out and thrown 
in some pond outside of the town. On the same day an image is 
made of Shirsll the faithful servant of king Sahadev. Women 
worship the image and offer it rice mixed with curds, and make 
balls of rice and curds. Girls give the balls to other girls and lay 
some on the bank of a pond. On this the sixth of bright Shrdvan 
Sahadev the youngest of the five Pdndavs with his servant Shiral 
went hunting. ShirdI was of great use to bis master who in return 
asked him to name what he would like to have. Shirdl asked that 
the day should be known as ShirdVa Sixth. Shrdvani or the Shrdvan 
full-moon is a great feast. Brdhmans change their sacred threads 
and make small presents to new sons-in-law. The dark eighth of 
Shrdvan is kept as Krishna’s birthday. Madhvas fast on this day 
and feast on the next day. The bright fourth of Bhddrapad or 
September- October is called Oanesh-matdh or Ganesh’s fourth and 
is kept in honour of the elephant-god Ganpati, who is worshipped as 
the god of wisdom. For several days feasts are given and dancing 
girls dance. Two peculiarities on Ganpati’s Day are that women 
alone eat the food offered to the god and that on that night it is 
unlucky for any one to look at the moon. If you see the moon some 
one will slander you. To avoid the risk of slander a Brahman reads 
the story of the jewel Syamantak which tells how Krishna looked 
at the moon and was falsely charged with stealing the jewel, 
and how he cleared himself of the chaigo. The next day, the bright 
Mth of Bhddrapad, the Seers’ or Bishi^ fifth, is kept as a fast by 
aged women. On this day elderly women, whether married or 
widows, worship seven cocoannts, calling them the seven seers 
Agasti, Angirasa, Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, and Vishv&mitra, 
the seven chief stars in the Great Bear which have power to 
cleanse from sin. Brahmans are fed and presented with gifts. 
The first nine bright days of Aahvin or October -November are 
the days on which the god Venkataraman was married to his 
second wife Padmdvati. The tenth day is Dasara. ^ ^ese ten days 
are marked by great feasting and rejoicing. Divdli or the feast of 
lamps is held on the dark thirteenth and fourteenth of Ashvin 
or October-November. Sons-in-law are asked to dine and are 
presented with gifts, and fireworks are let off. Bali Padva, the 
bright first of Kdrtik or November is a great feast. Numbers of lights 
are lit in houses and temples. The next day, the second, is the 
sisters’ feast when brothers visit their sisters and receive presents, 
and the tliird is the brother’s day when sisters visit brothers and 
receive presents. On an uncertain day in Paush or January on 
Makar Sankrdnt when the sun enters the sign of Capricorn, a great 
feast is held and sesamnm seed and sugar are handed among friends 
and relations. During the whole of the previous month when the 
sun is in DJiamt or the Archer, Mfidhvas take their breakfast at 
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sunrise. On the fourteenth of 3nrt ZIdgh or Pohruary -March comes 
MtthasMvrdtra or Shiv’s groat night. Daring the whole nifTht the 
ling or emblem of Shiv is bathed with cold water. The Smilrts 
fast and the Vaishnavs feast. On the full-moon of Phdlgwi or 
March- April comes the Holi feast. In the houses of the rich a coke 
called holigi, alittle cocoanutj and a sugar scorpion are burnt on a 
special fire. The male members of the family -walk round the fire 
three or four times making a noise and beating their mouths with 
their hands os at n funeral. In the streets the people shout impure 
songs. 

Mfidhvas are careful to keep the proper fasts. In the matter of 
keeping fasts Karnfitak Mddhvas are stricter than Deccan Miidhvas, 
and less strict than South India Mddhavs. Fast days are of two 
kinds, full and partial. The full fast days aro the bright and 
dark elevenths of every month and the dark eighth of Shrdvan 
or August- September. The partial fast or ono-mcal days aro tho 
days immediately before and after tho full fast days, except tho day 
before the dark eighth of Sltrdvan or August- Septomhor. Other 
one-meal days are full and now moon days, days on which tho snn 
enters a new sign, and all Sundays. Those whoso parent or parent’s 
are dead must not take a second meal on their parents' death-days ; 
no second meal should bo taken on the death-day of a chief 
priest, nor on any of tho fifteen days of dark Blidihapad or 
September -October, which are allotted for offering food, calces, and 
water to dead ancestors. All old and pious people and widows 
keep the full-fast days and eat only one regular meal ou half-fast 
days. If the eleventh or fast day lasts into tho twelfth the twelfth 
is kept as a second fast day and is called atirikta dvddasH or the 
empty twelfth. Again, if on cither a bright or a dark twelfth tho 
noon is in the mansion called Shravan that day becomes a second 
fast. ^Vhen this happens to tho forty-eight hours' fast eight hours 
are added in advance, making a total of fifty-six hours during which 
nothing is eaten and only a few drops of sacred water are drunk. 
Besides these regular fasts and half-fasts some bind themselves by 
certain rules snob as never to take foodraoro than^onco a da}’. During 
the four months between the bright twelfth of Ashddh and tho bright 
twelfth of Kdrlik that is about tho middle of July to tho middle of 
November, the pious and aged do penance or vral. During the latter 
half of Ashddh they eat only rice-water in which split pulse is boiled, 
wheat cakes, salt, clarified butter, milk, curds, and powdered pepper, 
and dry ginger or vegetables and tamarind are avoided. Daring the 
second month or Shrdvan curds are avoided, in tho third month or 
Bhddra^ad milk is avoided, and in tho fourth month all grain 
or fruits whose seeds can bo split in two aro avoided. Other 
penances commonly observed by pions and aged Mddlivas are 
to fast strictly on tho new and full moon, on the bright and 
dark elevenths, and on the day on which tho moon is in Shmnan. 
This is called Vishnupanehak or Vishnu's five fasts. Again, 
some strict people eat only every other day, a practice which is 
known us dkarni-pdmi or fasting and breakfasting. Or the rule of 
afavan or saltless food, or of el’anna or one-grain is kept for a year. 
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Others keep the rule of viaunavrat or meal-silence refraininw from 
speaking during meals, or the at once or elcamdi service when every 
article wanted for a meal is served before the dinner is begun. 
At the end of the year in which a vow of this kind has been kept 
Brahmans are fed and presented with money, and a ceremony called 
uddidpanoT fulfilling is performed. There are a few stricter and more 
nnnsual penances. Thus in the Chdndrdyanivrat or moon-keeping 
penance the devotee takes only one morsel of food on the first 
day of the moon, two moraels on the second, three on the 
third, and so on to fifteen on full-moon day. So too in the 
waning days the allowance of food varies from fourteen morsels 
on the first dark day to nothing on the no-moon day. The only 
exception to the steady waxing and waning are the two elevenths 
on neither of which is any food eaten. Another penance is a five 
days’ fast. This is called Bhishma's Five Days’ Fast after the 
grandfather of the Fdndavs. 

The chief places to which Mddhvas go on pilgrimage are, in 
the Madras Presidency, the shrines of Venkataraman at Tirnpati 
in North Arkot, of Narsinha at Ahobala in Kavnonl, of Krishna at 
Udapi in Mangalor, of Varad Eaje at EAnchi or Conjiveram, of 
Kalhasteshvar at Kalastri, of Shrirdm at Rameshveram near Cape 
Gomoi'in, and of Rangandth at Shrirang or Seringapatam in Maisnr ; 
in the Nizdm’s country Amba-Bhavtlni of Tulidpnr; in Bombay 
Mahdbaleshvar at Gokarn iu North Kdnara, Mahdlakshmi at 
Kolhdpur, Vithoba at Pandharpur, Bdnshankari in Bdddmi, 
Shrirdm at Ndsik, and Krishna at Dwdrka in west Kathidwdr. 
And in Bengal Vishveshvar ,and Bindnmadhav at Benares, 
Krishna at Gokul, Krishna at Vrindavan, Ndrdyan at Badari, 
and Vishnu's feet at Gaya. Some visit Tirnpati in North 
Arkot and Pandharpur in Sholdpur once a year, others go 
occasionally, others never go. The Madhvns have a spiritual 
teacher called guru or svdmi who belongs to their own sect. 
When a svdmi dies some other holy Brdhman of the same sect 
fills his place. The now teacher becomes an ascetic and then takes 
the office of teacher. Sometimes the brother or nephew of the 
deceased teacher succeeds, but never his own son. A teacher may 
be married, but after he becomes a teacher he never again sees his 
wife’s face. The Mddhvas believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. 

Under the head of customs come the sanslcdrs or sacraments. 
They are of two kinds nitya or usual and naimittik or special. 
’The sixteen nsnal sacraments must be performed : the performance 
of the twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The 
sixteen sacraments are the garbhddhdn or the conception that the 
woman may conceive, performed soon after the girl comes of age j 
the punsavan or the son-giving, that the child may be a boy j the 
anavalobhana or the non-longing, during the seventh month of 
pregnancy that the child in the womb may grow, when the juice of 
sacred grass is dropped down the woman’s left nostril j the simanfon- 
nayan or the carrying to the limit, in the sixth or eighth month, 
when the woman’s hair is parted down the middle, a thorn is drawn 
B 98—10 
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over her head and fixed into her hair behind: the 
Vishnu ofiering during the eighth month, to free the chilil 
sin and ensure a safe birth; the jdtkarm or birth n ^ 
when on tlie birth of the child, before the cord is cnt* 


wnen on tiie Dircn or tne cmid, before the cord is cnt i ^ 
is dropped into its month; the ndmkarm or naminff n, 
twelfth day when also the child is cradled : tho ° 

or sun-showing in tho child’s third month, while shn ^ 
child to the sun the mother holds a churning- stick°^* 
hand; the nishkraman or getting ont, in the third Ti.n„ti , 
the (iild is taken to a tomple and well water is w i 
the upaveshan or sitting in tho fifth month when °th 

first sits on tho ground ; the onna^ds/tan or bread-enfin,, fi 

feeding on solid food in tho fifth or sixth mS- thn® 
shaving m tho fourth or fifth year ; tho upanavan or 
also called the munji from the grass Saccharam mimin +T,o “ 
with tho sacred thread in tho boy’s seventh or eighth v 
samdvartan or the freeing from being a BrahmoeTn!,..- ® 

twelfth day after tho munj} the vivdha or marriaore at 
after the eighth year; and the 

mounting that is death. Tho chief of these sacraments ™ 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and deSr*^^ 

For her first delivery a girl ^es to her parents’ house A 
soon as she is in labour a midwife is called Tf oi 
much old gold coins are washed in a HttlA -m,* snffers 
is te to dri»k. wim ft ““ 

Mcestral gold nng is dipped into honey and some “e 

honey are let fall into the child’s mouth ^Tho huvaTa 
the child is bathed, and tho after-birth is put in an 
and buried. The mother is laid on a cot ^d k kJnt P®* 

the rest of the day. On the third day thrSiild 
bathing water is run into a small holo^ called /vhW-.m • 
ajo, of fto i^.g-to ™„„. A wTThi 3 ' ‘‘I 

who expects to become pregnant, is asked to dino and 

The bath-water hole is worshipp'ed aSood is 0^^ L v 
babe is bathed on the fifth, seventh ninth nnd ♦ ^ ‘® 

fifth day Jivti or the Sess of hfo 
woman whose husband is alive and who hL a babe^nMl'’^^ 
asked to dine. Food is offered to ^ ^ f « 

fed.. On each side of tL oute^dtr-W 
and on each side of tho street door rude little fi Ijing-in room 
down the other head up, Je dmin ^®th S’ f ®’ 
scare evil spirits from the house and thn mom °n <0 

»™n „i.»e kjSf z 3^0 Jr “r;‘ 

seven betel leaves, seven nuts seven mrnJn. f ^ Presented mth 
^rv ffinefer nowder mixod wii oanuts, cnps, and a little 

iofttog i, d.™ eiftor “ ft/ lr«“ ‘to "Ml 

-oftor-s „o.U wo« p„p.„a Z 
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cleaned^ worsliipped with flowers and redpowder, and presented 
with food. A foast is lield and cakes are sent to friends and 
relations. During the first ten days, to keep evil from tke 
ckild, two Brlihman priests read the r&iriavkta or night-quieting 
prayer. On the eleventh they are fed and given money, and, on the 
same day the child and the mother, and if it is not the first child, all 
its brothers and sisters are anointed. Besides the usual festival 
dinner, a dish called hvgi is made by boiling rice and split hesm 
or green gram in water. Seaamum seed, tamarind, salt, and chillies, 
are ground into a paste called chatni, and this paste and the rice 
and gram or htigi are served with the other food. Part of the hugi 
is made into ten cups and pyramid-shaped balls each ten inches 
broad. The cups are filled with oil and a wick, and lighted, and ono 
cup and one pyramid are set near each of the four legs of the 
mother's cot. A cup and a pyramid are laid on each of the four 
.sides of the bath-water hole and the remaining two cups and two 
pyramids are placed on the spot where the child was born. Some 
raw Tice is laid in a basket, a figure of the god Bnlram is drawn 
on the rice, and for a few minutes the child is laid on the figure in the 
idol’s room. Then the child is brought back and a churning stick 
is laid beside it. The mother mbs both her palms with oil and red- 
powder and fire times stamps the wall with her hands, two pairs near 
the top of tho wall, two pairs near the foot of the wall, and one pair 
about; tho middle of the wall. Lights are waved ronnd the mother 
and tho babe. Betel is handed and the gnests withdraw. The* eleventh 
day ceremony is called erlu. On the twelfth a grand feast is 
held and the cradle, is ornamented and worshipped. The women 
who came on tho third, fifth, and seventh days ate asked to dine. 
Some guggari or spiced soaked gram and a grindstone are laid 
in the cradle. In the evening the child is laid in the cradle and 
named by its father’s sister. Tho name-giver is presented with a 
robe and a bodice, and the women of the family give her three or 
four gentle blows on the hack. 

When tho child is three or four months old and begins to turn on 
one side, a feast is held and cakes called kadbus are made and 
eaten. When tho child learns to fall on its face cakes of wheat fiour 
called polis are made and eaten. When the child first crosses tho 
threshold of a room other cakes of wheat fionr called kadbus are made 
and eaten. When the child begins to press one palm on tho other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten. The ears of the child are then bored 
for eaiTings. If a woman’s first horn is a boy, she makes a vow 
that until her son is married, she will not eat the climbing vegetable 
called hagalkai Mumordica charantica or pass under n bower of this 
climber, or cat boiled rice served from a bamboo basket, or from 
an earthen pot, or eat the relish called sdr that is tamarind boiled with 
water and condiments and seasoned, or eat from a plantain leaf whose 
top is not cut, or cross a stream in which rice has been washed, or wear 
a green bodice robe or bangles, or ride in a green litter or carriage, 
or sit on a threo-legged stool or chair. During tho marriage, tho 
hoy’s mother-in-law makes his mother break her vow, and presents 
her with a gold bangle called the karlibali which is a star or 
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cironlar saw-sbaped ornament. In return tie boy’s mother fastens 
a gold hagalkai fruit Mumoi-dica nharantica to one of her daughter- 
in-law’s necklaces, to make over to her the duty of keeping these 
rules until her son gets married. 

Eight is the usual age for a boy’s thread-girding. The 
months Mdgli or February -March, Fdlgiin or Maroh-Apri], 
Ohaitra or April- May, Vaishdhh, or May- June, and Jijesht or 
June- July, that is the season from mid-February to mid-July, is 
the right time for thread-girding. In any one of these months 
the astrologer chooses a lucky day paying special attention to the 
month in which, the constellatiou under which, and the hour of the 
day at which, the boy was born.' A few days before the ceremony 
the house is cleaned and whitewashed and a, porch is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs, and flowers. On the western side or the shed an 
altar is raised facing east. Red-marked invitation letters are sent 
to friends and kinspeople. Two or three days before the chosen day 
Brahmans are fed in honour of the family gods or hildevtds, the 
village or local gods called grdmdevtds, and the special or chosen 
gods called ishtadevtas. A day before the lucky day comes the 
ashtavarga or mgbt-people ceremonies. Lighted lamps are laid in a 
plate containing water mixed with tnnnerio and lime, and two 
married women wave the plate round the family gods. Then the 
boy, bis parents, and their nearest relations are made to sit 
on a carpet in a line, their bodies are rubbed with oil, and 
the plates with the lighted lamps in them are waved round 
their faces. Next the party are taken to the shed or to a bathing 
room, where they are rubbed with turmeric and oil and batbed, and 
lighted lamps are again waved round their faces. Next tianpati or 
Ganesh, and the Mdtrikas or Mothers are worshipped, and 
Pungdhvdchan or the holy-day blessing Ceremony is performed, 
and near relations give presents to tbe boy and his parents. 
After this twenty-seven betelnuts representing the Ndadis 
or joy-bringing guardians and six betelnuts representing the 
booth-guardians or mandap-devlas are placed in a winnowing 
fan and worshipped with flowers and redpowder. The winnowing 
fan is carried into the house and laid in the family god-room. 
Brahman men and women are fed and presented with money. 
Early next day at the boy’s house musicians begin to play, and a 
Brdhman astrologer comes, sets up his water-clock, and sits 
watching it. The boy is anointed with oil and turmeric and 
bathed. A barber is called and the boy is shaved leaving three 
locks if he belongs to the Rigved, and five looks if he belongs to tbe 
Tajnrved. The boy is again batbed and taken to the dining hall. 
Boys called battiia who have been girt with tbe sacred thread but are 
not yet married, are seated in a row and served with food. They eat, 
and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the boys and setting her 
son on her lap feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 


1 When, in pursuance of a vow, muid or thread-girding is performed at Timpati, 
Udapi, or some other sacred place, it may bo hold during any month of the year. 
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This is called matruhhojan or the mother’s meal. It is the Inst 
time when the boj and his mother eat from the same plate. As 
soon as the mother’s meal is oveCj the boy is hsken to the barber 
who .shaves all the locks that were left on his head except the 
lop-knot. The boy is bathed and is seated on a low wooden stool 
which is set on the altar ; and his father and mother sit on cither 
tide. The chief priest, the Brdhman astrologer, and other 
Brahmans chant the vmn^nhifhlak^ or eight luck-giving hymns.' 
When the lucky moment comes the Brithmnns cease chanting, the 
ninsicinns rai<<e a crash of sound, iho guests clap their hands, and 
the Brahman priests and guests throw red rice over the boj'. 
Tito cliicf pric.st kindles a sacred fire on tbo altar .and throws into 
the tiro otTorings of clarified butter, se.<nmiim, and seven woods.'' 
The priest winds three folds of yellow cotton thread round tbo 
boy's wai^t, and gives him a loincloth or Inngoti about throe inches 
broad and two foot long. The boy takes a sacred thread and a 
copper or silver coin and dipping thorn in water gives them to 
the prie.st. 'Tho priest fortnally girds tbo boy with the sacred 
thread one part of which rcst.s on the boy’s left shoulder and tho 
rest falls below the right arm. Tho boy is cither given a deer’s 
skin to wc.ar or, ns is more usual, a piece of deer skin is tied to his 
sacred tlircad and a palm or Bntca frondosa slatl is placed in liis 
hand. Money presents arc made to Brdhman priests, and cocoanuts, 
bclclnuts and* leavo.s, flower.s, and perfumes arc handed among tho 
gue.st.s. At noon tho bov is made to say his miUlhyixnha xandhya 
or midday prayens, and m the evening ho is made to rojiont his 
sdyaiii xandhya or evening pm 3 ‘or. In tho evening, offerings of 
scsaintim-seed and clarified butler are thrown in the snered firo 
which was kindled in tho morning and rice is boiled on the 
fire. Part of the boiled rice is offered to the fire and the rest is 
eaten with milk by tlirco Brj'ihmans. Tho eating of this rice is 
believed to cnrri’ tho .sins of tho boy into tbo body of tlic e-stor. 
Bwihmans will not run tho risk unless thej' are well paid for it. 
'I’ho mother of tho hoj' comes and stands Iieforo him near the altar. 
The boy sav.s to her JSliarafi lihilcxhihn drhi or Be pleaded to give alms, 
and holds ,a elotli wallet before her. The mother ble'>.':es him and 
throw.s into his wallet some rice, fruit, and a small gold coin, lliis 
mother’s gift i.s worth moro than ntij'thing tho bo^’ wdl cam to llio 
Olid of bis life. Tho boy's fntlicr next steps forward and the boy 
repeats to him the words ho addressed to his mother, and holds out 
his iinllot. The father thiwv.s rico, fruit, and a gold or silver coin 
into tho wallet and retires, friends and kinspeoplo go to the boy 
in turn, cacli is asked to give alms, and each drops rice and sdver 
coins into the wallet. Next the twenty-seven thread-girding or 


I Tli<>»uJ«t.mcoof lliotiyinm iu 'Sun immii ntid jilmcts, mri» of H*® 
stars that lie m ar the path of the moon, ninl conatell.ationa anJ gotta of the J 
an", arth and gnanlian, of Ml quarter* of lU-avcn, .lo yo lile-a tins hoy and give him 

Ficna glonicrati, Puijr Miino.a catoclm, ri.i Calotropm gigantca, ayfiMa Achjrantlica 
uspera, and (/.anti Mimosa enma. 
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Chapter III. deities and the six bootli deities are worsliippod and food is 

offered to them, and Brdhmans and friends and ' kinspooplc are 

Population. feasted. Before the Brdhmans hare begun to cat, the boy goes (o 

BeXiuiaks. several of them ■with a small plate and says, Bhavali hhiksMm 

OssEiSTSs. {igi{ or Be pleased to give alma, and each lays a morsel of food in 

the plate. When he has collected some food-gifts the hoy lays tho 
plate before him and sits on a low wooden stool. When tho 
Brdhmans have 'begun to eat, the family priest comes and sits near 
the boy and teaches him the prayer to be said and tho rites to be 
performed before partaking of food. Ho eats a little of the 
cooked rice which was given him by the Brdhmans and then takes 
his usual meal. This completes the first day’s ceremonies. On tho 
second, third, and fourth ^ys the boy is taught to say his morning 
midday and evening prayers, and is made to worship the sacred 
fire which is kindled on the first day. The twenty-seven deities 
called nandis and the six booth deities called mandap-devlas are 
daily worshipped and food is offered to them. For four days several 
BrsShmans are feasted every day, from each of whom the boy begs food 
as on the first day, eats a part of it, and then takes his usual meals. 
On the fifth day the last ceremony of the miipj or thread-girding 
which is called the medha-janan or mind-^ving is performed. In 
the booth near the altar a small square earthen mound is raised, and 
in the centre of the mound a pahs branch or twig is planted. The 
hoy pours water round the plant, prays to SAvitri the goddess of 
mind, and offers her food. The thread-girding ndndis and the booth- 
guardians are then asked to withdraw. Tho guardians are 
dismissed by throwing rice on the winnowing fan in which they are 
placed and they are asked to come back to the next thread-girding. 
The hoy is dressed in fine clothes, and is decked with ornaments and 
is taken in procession with music to a temple in tho village, where 
he worships the idol and returns home. On the eighth, fifteenth, 
and thirteenth days good dinners are given to the boy and other 
members of the fan^y and lighted lamps are sot in a plate filled 
■with red-coloured water and are waved round the boy’s face by two 
married women. 

JUaniage. Boys are married between eight and twenty, and girls between 

four and eleven. In return for large sums of money girls of ten 
are occasionally given to men of sixty or seventy. The offer of 
marriage comes from the girl's parents who send her horoscope 
to the boy’s house. The horoscopes are shown to an astrologer 
who says whether they agree. If the astrologer declares against 
a marriage, nothing further is done. If he declares for the 
marriage, the parents of the bride and bridegroom settle the 
do^wry or vardaiahina and the presents or varopeliar to be made 
to the bridegroom by the bride’s father j and tho ■value of tho silver 
and gold ornaments and clothes to ho given by the bridegroom’s 
father ; also the presents in, clothes or money to be given by the 
bridegroom’s party to the bride’s parents, sisters, or brothers, to tho 
bride’s family priest' or purohil, to the ■village astrologer, to tho 
mathddhiliwri or monastery-agent who comes yearly for a subscription, 
and to the kaiti or hereditary agent of the local svdmi or lord. The 
corresponding presents to bo given by the bride’s family are always 
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donble those given by Ibo bridegroom’s family. During tbo Chapter III. 

marriage ono of tbo bridegroom's sisters is cboson to bo bis p Y"!.- 

kalasgifti or best maid ; sbo must always sit on bis right side during Jopnlation. 

tbo religious jjart of tbo marriage ceremony. If sbo is not under nnAnMAss. 

ten, some ono under ton nets for bor. So also ono of tbo bride’s Oesbastbs. 

sisters bccoinos-ber kalasgifli or best maid, and must alwa3'8 sit on 

bor right sido. During tbo marriago great honours are paid to tbo 

bride’s and bridegroom’s best maids and handsome presents are given 

them. When the prosentsavo settled, two copies of written agreements 

are prepared and signed by both parties and, before Vishnu BrAbmans 

and other witnesses, are marked with kmku or redpowder and 

clarified butter. 'J'he bride’s father hands one of tbo agreements 

with betel to tbo bridegroom’s father, and he makes over tbo other 

paper with botol to tbo bride’s father. Presents nro given to 

Bi^bmans, betel flowers and pcrfnmoa are handed, and tho guests 

withdraw. Both parties are now bound to carry out tho wedding. 

Soon after soino of tho bride’s and bridegroom’s relations and 
friends hold a gadagnur or water-pot corcmon3'. An earthen pot or 
knlaxti is filled with water and set in a snitablo place in tho house. 

If it is in tho bride’s house, tho bridegroom and his parents, and if 
it is in the bridogi-oom’s house the brido and her parents nro calloiL 
When tho3' come, tho3- are anointed with turmeric, oil, and warm 
water, and all worship tbo wntorpot. After tho watorpot has been 
worshipped, a dinner is given, and before tbo guests leave, tho brido 
or tbo bridegroom is presented with clothes. Sovcral such entor- 
tainmonts are given 1)3’ friends and relations. 

IVlien tho time for tho wedding draws near, after tho astrologers 
have named a good day", tho first thing at both tho bride’s and tho 
bridegroom’s is to hold tho sajjigi mtilmrl or tho preparator3’ lucky- 
momont ceremony b3’ jircpariug cakes of eoarso wheat flour and 
feeding a few Brdbmnns and their wives. 'I'lic nc.vt thing is to givo 
a dinner in honour of the fninil3' gods called drva-mtmirudhnna or 
propitiation of tho gods. Two or three da3'8 beforo tho wedding, 
both at the house of tho brido and of tbo bridegroom, largo 
booths nro built, 'The booths are lined with sheets of white or coloured 
cloth and tho ceiling and posts of the booths nro decked with many 
mango leaves. At the bride’s house in tho western sido of tho booth 
facing cast, an altar about .si.v feet sqnaroand ono foot high is raised, 
and at its western edge is built a wall about .«i,\ inches thick 
and two feet high. 'J’he wall is whitewashed and diagonal lines 
in redpowder are drawn over it with a circle representing tho 
sun, and n crescent representing tho moon, and on tbo middle of tho 
wall the namo of tho god Vyaiikatobh or tho words Shri Lahhini 
Tyankatriih Pramnna that is Oh Laksmi, V3'ankatcs>h, bo pleased, 
aro writfeu in rcdlcad. Next, at the houses of both tho brido 
and bridegroom tho man’iago gods nro installed and tho worship of 
Gnnpati, PunijultavMtan, and Mairikas is gone through, and, to 
appeaso the spirits of dead ancestors, tho navdi shniddh 
cercinon3' is performed. Tho brido and bridegroom aro anointed with 
tnrincrio and oil, bathed in warm water, and their brows marked 
with redpowder or IttinLii. Five women, whoso husbands parents 
and parents-in-law are alive, aro chosen to bo hclial gorier us that is 
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bridesmaids. It is tbeir duty to paint with white and red-wash level 
upright and cross lines on the stone mortars and wooden pestles and 
grindstones. They pound wheat in the striped mortar and grind 
it in the striped grindstone. The flour of this ground wheat is 
mixed with water, an image of the elephant god Gnnapati is made of 
the mixture, and it is worshipped by the women. This rite is called the 
vaialakki and is performed both in the bride's and bridegroom’s 
houses. After the wheat Ganpatihas been made and worshipped, all 
the women of the family whose husbands are alive and the bride or 
bridegroom, as the case may bo, sit close together on wooden boards. 
A thread is wound five times round the group, and they rub their 
bodies with oil and tnrmcric, and bathe in warm water. This is 
called the surgi bathing. A day or two after the thread encircling, 
generally on. the day before the wedding day, comes the simantpujan 
or boundary- worship of the bridegroom. If, as is gonorally the 
case, the bridegroom belongs to another village, when ho reaches the 
border of the girl’s village the bride’s parents come to moot him. 
The mother pours water over his feet, and the father washes his 
feet, and the father and mother together ivipo them. Sandal paste 
or gandh and other perfumes are rubbed on the bridegroom’s body, 
flower garlands are thrown round his neck, and ho is presented with 
a turban and other clothes. Two or more married women wave a 
plate with red water and a pair of inch-high lighted lamps round 
the face of the bridegroom.^ When the lamps have been waved 
round the bridegroom’s face, a cocoanut is placed in his hands and 
with the keenest joy, with music, fireworks, and dancing girls the 
bride’s parents lead him and his party to a house which has been 
made ready for them. All this time the bride keeps close in her 
parent’s house. A good dinner known as tho rn/chvat or refreshment 
is cooked at the bride’s, and carried and served at the bridegroom’s 
lodging. In tho same evening, an hour before tho time fixed for 
the wedding, the bridegroom, richly dressed and on a richly 
harnessed horse with music and dancing, is led to tho bride’s. 
When they reach the bride’s marriage booth tho music ceases till 
tho wedding moment, but the dancing girls keep dancing. Tho 
parents of the bride and bridegroom meet, and the two family 
priests thrice call aloud the genealogy of tho bride and 
bridegroom for four generations back and their family stocks.' 
The bride’s father formally promises to give his daughter to tho 
bridegroom, and ns he makes the promise, ties a turmeric root, 
betel, and rice, firmly in a corner of the bridegroom’s shoulder- 
cloth. Then the bridegroom’s father promises to take the girl 
for his son, and as ho promises ties turmeric, betel, and rice, in the 
bride’s father’s shonldercloth. While the genealogy is being 
recited and the promises are being made, tho astrologer is looking 


* Care is taken to have at least two lanip-warcrs. One lamp and one lamp-wavcr 
surest a funeral. 

» Tho prorlamatlon or bjins ran : The crwit-m'andson of A of tho family of 
Jamadagni, the grandson of B, the son of C, tho bridegroom D, now under the favour 
of Vishnn takes in marriage the great-grand^ughtec of S of the family of Koshyap, 
the granddaughter of F, &e daughter of G, the bride of H, who is, under the favonr 
of Lalcahmi, the wife of Vishnu. 
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at his water-clock and watching the approach of the lucky moment. 
About five minutes before the moment the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom worship the water-clock with redpowderj ricGj and 
flowersj and make presents to the astrologer. The bride and bride- 
groom are led to the mai-riage altar and two men hold a cloth 
between them. At the lucky moment the cloth is drawn aside^ 
the bride and bridegi’oom throw a few grains of red rice on each 
other’s heads^ and for the first time see each other’s faces. At 
this instant the whole company throw grains of red rice on 
the newly married couple, guns are fired, and music is played. All 
the priests present recite the eight Sanskrit hymns which form the 
marriage service called ^nancddshtak or the eight lucky hymns. 
While the hymns are being chanted, the bridegroom draws a gold 
wedding ring called madiungara over the fourth finger of the bride’s 
right l^d, and the bride draws a second gold wedding ring over 
the fourth finger of the bridegroom’s right hand. The bridegroom 
ties round the bride’s neck the lucky thread or mangalsuira, which 
consists of a gold cup and some black glass beads strung together by 
a dancing girl. While the bridegroom is fastening the neck-thread, 
his mother leaves the house, for it is believed that by tying the 
wedding thread the luck in her mother-in-law’s wedding thread 
passes to the bride; 

The priest then kindles a sacred fire on the altar and clarified 
butter and parched grains or Idja are thrown into the fire. The 
married couple walk thrice round the fire. A stone called ashna 
or the spirit is kept near the fire, and, at each turn, as the bride 
followed by the bridegroom draws near the stone, she stops and 
stands on the stone until the priest finishes repeating a sacred 
hymn. N'ext the small star in the tail of the Grreat Bear or Seven 
Seers, called Arundhati, is shown to them to bring them long life 
and prosperity.^ Seven heaps of rice are made on the altar and a 
betelnut is placed on each of the heaps. The priest repeats a verse 
and the bridegroom lifting the bride’s right foot sets it on the first 
heap. The priest repeats another verse and the bridegroom lifting 
the bride’s right foot sets it on the next heap, and this is repeated five 
times mora This ceremony is called saptapadi or the Seven Steps. 
Whenthe seven steps havebeen taken, the marriageiscomplete. The 
priest blesses the married couple and two or more married women 
wave lighted lamps round the faces of the bride and bridegroom. 
A dinner is given and festivities are kept up for four days during 
which Brdhmans are fed and presents are given. At these marriage 
dinners five or more plantain leaf dishes are served touching each 
other and the bride and bridegroom with their mothers and sisters 
sit close to each other and dine together. Before be^nning to eat 
the bride’s mother brings silver plates filled with wedding cakes 
and other dainties and serves them. However excellent the dishes, 
the bridegroom’s mother is bound to keep grumbling. The dinner is 
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* Arundhati was the wife of Vashishth one of the seven great Hindu sages. The 
names of the other sages are Atri, Bhiradvilj, Gautama, KAshyap, Vishvdmitra, and 
Vimdev. All these hare been deified hy the Hindus and raised to the stars. 
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poor, her share has boon forgotten, anJ sbo is starving of hnumr 
On the fourth day three-cornered pieces of paper vrith flowers callei 
hdfhing or hrow-horns are tied to tho brows of the bridegroom and 
bride. Wearing these marriage crowns they go to a temple, pay 
their devotions to tho god, and return home. On the fourth night 
of tho marriago the bridegroom dreseos himself and about three in 
the morning runs off to his own house with some valuable article 
belonging to the bride’s family. The bride's people go and hriag 
him book. Nest day the bride’s mother richly dressed raises on 
her head a plate with red water, a pair of inch-high lamps and 
flowers, and carries it from the middle of the house to the god-room, 
and brings it back to tho middle of tho house. ^ When she carries tha 
water and lamps, her brother holds across her head a drawn sn-ord 
with a lemon fixed in its point. This is called sindopa haront or 
carrying the red water plate. In return for performing this coromony 
tho bridegroom’s mother presents tho bride’s mother with a robe and 
bodice. After tho red water and lamp have been porriod the brid^ 
groom, his father and mother, and other members of his family, aro 
made to sit in a lino. Tho bride’s father brings a square basket, 
some red coloured liquid, and a bodice. For a few seconds, be seals 
the bride in the lap of each person in tho row, holds the basket 
over the head of each person while tho bride is sitting on his 
or her lap, end each time pours a little of the coloured water into 
the basket. Through the holes in tho basket the coloured imtcr 
drops on tho heads of those over whom tho basket is beld. Whilo 
beholds the basket the bride’s father says in Sanskrit, 'I have 
cared for this girl like a son until she is eight years old ; I now 
make her over to you for tho use of your son {or brother) . Guard her 
like a friend.' When the bride’s father has finished addressing all 
he bursts into a loud cry, mourning that his daughter has passed 
out of his charge. Some &tbers so thoroughly loose sclf-contiul 
that they have to be taken away by force. Then the hridegroom's 

n take the bride with them to their house with great rejoicing, 
lie fifth day the bride’s party give a great feast called the 
mavani to Brfibmans and to the bridegroom’s party. On the sixth 
day, the bridegroom’s parly give a return feast to the bride’s party 
caUed the man mavani dinner. On the seventh day after the morning 
meal the bridegroom and his party set off for their village. In the 
evening of the same day Gondhalis are called and made to dance 
in honour of Amba Bhavdui or some other family goddess.^ On 
Batara, Bivdli, and other feasts the bride's family sends for tho 
bridegroom and gives him a rich dinner and a present of clothes. 
On other days the bridegroom’s family does the same to the bride. 

When a girl comes of age, friends and relations are told and 
the bridegroom’s friends drench him with red water. The girl 
is made to sit in an ornamental shed and three days are spent in 
rejoicing. During these three days the bride’s friends and relations 
bring her presents of cooked food. On the fourth day all are 
entertained at a great dinner. On the fifth the bride is toasted at 


1 Details aro given under tte .-iceoiint oijGondhalgan, 
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tho bridegroom’s honse and tbey retire togetber. This is called the 
plialashohhan or fruit-bearing. Nest day tho bride’s father gives 
a grand entertainment, which is called the marindandala or tho 
following day’s entertainment. Tho bride’s party go to' their 
houses and the ceremony ends. Afterwards daring each monthly 
sickness, the girl sits outside of the house or in the back-yard, and 
does not come into tho house or touch any furniture or grain. Men 
and women, especially pious men and women, will not look at 
a woman during her monthly sickness. If they chance to see her 
or even to hear her voice they bathe, worship their gods, or take 
food. When all have dined some one takes food to the sick woman 
and leaves it in the outer shod or courtyard where the woman eats 
it. In the three days during which her sickness lasts, a woman is 
forbidden to bathe, change her clothes, or touch any one else, or even 
to speak with another woman in her courses. On the fourth day 
she bathes and comes into tho honse, bnt does not cook, go into tho 
god-room, or touch any furnituro or a child in arms. On the fifth day 
after anointing herself the woman is free to lead her ordinary life. 
After a woman becomes aged, which generally happens when she is 
about forty-eighty every year, on tho bright fifth of Bhadrapad or 
September, a day known as Jtvihipanehami or the Seer’s Fifth, she 
worships the seven sages that is the seven stars in the Great Bear. 
This ceremony makes a woman perfectly clean. She will not speak 
to a woman in her monthly sickness, or look at her or hear her 
voice or oven hear her spoken of. 

During tho first and second months of a woman’s first pregnancy 
nothing is donc.^ In tho third month she is secretly given a now 
green bodice and a good dinner. This is called chorchoK (M.) or 
lialla kusha (K.) that is the secret bodice. In tho fourth month any 
food a woman longs for is given her, and in tho fifth month a yellow 
robe and bodice are publicly given her, she is decked with buds 
not with blown flowers and feasted. Nothing is done in the sixth 
month. In tho seventh month she is given a green robe and 
bodice and a good dinner. In tho eighth month tho ceremony of 
passing a thorn to tho end of the bmid of hair is held with much show. 
Nothing is done in tho ninth month. On several occasions between 
the fifth and ninth months of a woman’s pregnancy, she is anointed, 
ornamented, richly dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
‘ She is sometimes dressed like aMuhammndau woman, sometimes like 
a Lingdyat woman, and sometimes like a MdrwAri or Vani or somo 
other caste woman. She is sometimes dressed in a red robe and a 
black bodice and feasted at six in the morning ; in a black robe 
and a red bodice and feasted at noon j in a rod gold-edged robe and 
yellow bodice and feasted in the evening j in a dark robe and white 
bodice and feasted at midnight; or in a white robe and a red bodice 
and feasted by moonlight. 

When tho sick is on the point of death, ho is, if possible, shaved, 
if not, ho is bathed and wiped dry. Tho sect^marks are painted 
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1 In tho ca?o of a woman who him had aevornl children tho eoventh and eighth 
month ceremonies are dispensed with. 
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witli wliito otirlli or gopiehanclan and llio body is stanipod’wiib 
shrimmlm seals, tlio cholera or discus and tho rhanlh or concli-sholL 
No sandal or redpowdor brow-mnrks nro puf on. IIo is laid on n 
clean inattross which is spread near Iho door in (ho women’s room 
or central hall on a spot which is cowdnnged, and strewn v,ith 
blades of iho sacrod darhh grass. When ho is laid down he is miae 
to sip a few drops of (ho panchagadvyn or five cow-gifts, urine, dnnj 
milk, curds, and clarified bultor, To (ako away his smaller ems 
ho is also inado to giro to Brtlhinnns a cow and some money, 'flic 
more deadly sins, murder, cow-killing, nnd spirit-drinking, caiiDot 
bo cleansed. Soino Brnhmana sit by reading aloud some religicm; 
book, nnd relations repent the namo of tho god Vishnu in tho djing 
man’s cars. When life is gone, tlio women raise a cry, the body is 
ivashed, nnd tho nhrimuilra marks arc made on the forehead, arms, 
and chest. A bamboo nnd grass bior is mndc, two earthen pot? ftte 
brought, and tiro is consecrated nnd placed in ono of tho 
Tho body is stripped of its clothes and Inid on tho bier. A new 
cloth is brought nnd from ono end a piece about (wo inches bro-sd 
called the tajoia or cloth is torn. 'I’his sbroud-ond is knottcfl 
in tho middle nnd its ends nro tied together and worn round tha 
chief mourner’s neck, Tho rest of the now cloth is wrapped roanl 
tho body, nnd a coni is pns«-cd round tho cloth, tho boily, nnd tho 
bior to keep tho wholo together. When tho bier i.s ready two stones 
aro picked up, ono of which is laid under part of tho tirino tiedronnd 
Iho body, and tlio twine is cut with tho other stone. Tho lower stona 
is thrown away nnd tho upper stone is supposed to bo possessed with 
tho spirit of tho dead. Then four bearers, over whom some hymn? have 
been said, lift tho bier on their shoulders. The chief mourner walks in 
front holding tho earthen firo-pot nnd with tho cloth or Mf/iu lied 
round his neck. About Imlf-wny to the burning ground the bier is set 
down nnd tho cliiof monmerdrops into tlio dead mouth a few grains of 
ecsamuin and a fo\v drops of water, Tho hearers change places tlioso 
in front going behind nnd tlioso bohiud coming in front, and in this 
way tho bier is carried to tho burning ground. At tho burning 
ground three smnll holes nro made in tho ground and three stuim 
pieces of gold, a fow sesamum sced.s, and a fow blades of tlio tacred 
darbh grass are put into the holes nnd over them tlio jiilo is raised. 
Camphor, sandalwood nnd perfumes nro laid on tlio pile, 'Hio 
body is plncod on it svitli tho head towards tho south. After ' 
hymns have hoou ropented by a Brnkman priest, tho son sols tiro to 
tho pile near tho head, then near tho legs, nnd lastly near tho chest. 
IIo tills with water tho second of tho two earthen pots, which were 
bought soon after tho death, makes a holo in the pot with tho 
point of tho life-stone, and taking tho pot on his shoulder walks threo 
times round tho pile ivith his loft hand towards it at each tnm 
piercing a fresh holo. At tho end of tlio third round ho stands near 
tho head of tho corpse with his hack towards it and his face towards 
tho south and throws tho pot ovor his shonldcr on tho ground. As 
tho iiot smashes ho strikes tho hack of his right band on his mouth 
and crios aloud. Tho funeral party then return homo. On thoir 
way tho ohiof mournor thrico throws a stono back ovor hia 
shoulder. If tho deceased died on an unlucky day, with tho 
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tody aro burnt four men of dougb, one of which is placed near the 
head, the second and third near the hands, and the fourth near 
the feet. Children under three are generally buried. An ascetic 
whatever his ago, is buried. The body is placed sitting in a pit| 
a large quantity of salt and mustard are thrown in, and the hole is 
filled. A holy layman, who is not an ascetic, but has kept the 
sacred fire always alight, is not carried on a bier, but placed on a 
cart decked with leaves and flowers, and drawn by men and bullocks 
to the burning ground and there burnt as in ordinary cases. In 
the house of mourning, if the dead has left a son, on his return from 
the burning ground, the chief mourner, in the floor of the women’s 
hall close to where the body was laid, digs a hole about a foot deep 
and keeps a lamp burning in the hole day and night for ten days. 
The shroud-strip or vasna and the life-stone are laid near the light. 
Close to the hole about a foot from the ground a nail is driven into 
the wall and two threads are let down from the nail into two small 
earthen vessels, the one •with water the other with milk. Daring 
the next ten days, before ho begins his meals, the chief mourner 
carries a morsel of cooked rice from his dish, and lays it before the 
Jife-stone, pours water on it, and throws tho water on the house-top. 

On the first, third, fifth, and seventh days after a death, the chief 
mourner fastens the shroud-strip or vasna round his neck, holds 
the life-stone in his right hand, and goes to the burning ground. The 
burnt bones are gathered from the ashes of the funeral pile, washed 
and purified by sprinkling cow’s urine on them, and the whole 
of tho ashes aro thrown into a pond or other water. A hundred 
pots full of water are poured on tho spot where tho body was burnt, 
and then a three-cornered mound is raised. Tho chief mourner 
sits on tho north side of tho trianglo •with his face towards its 
base. The life-stone is sot in the middle of tho mound. A 
second stone representing Budra the destroyer is set in tho eastern 
corner, and a third stone representing Ydm tho god of death is set 
in tho western comer. Small earthen vessels about an inch high 
and three inches round with covers on them and largo and small 
flags are set before tho three stones. A few sesamum seeds, a few 
grains of yellow rice and gram, a cotton thread and a pair of dough 
shoes are laid before tho three stones. This ceremony is called 
tho asthi sanehayan shraddha or tho bone-gathering ceremony. 
Tho burnt bones are then put into an earthen pot, which is carried 
to some sacred river and thro'wn into it. From tho first to tho 
tenth day after the death tho chief mourner goes out of the village 
to some temple or other clean place, with tho shroud-strip or vasna 
round his neck and the life-stone in his hand and sotting tho 
life-stone on tho ground, on tho first third fifth seventh and ninth 
days, lays before it a ball of cooked rico or dough, some sesamum 
seeds, and some water, and returns homo. On tho tenth day tho 
ceremony hold on tho bone-gathering day is repeated. On the 
eleventh day comes tho vrishotsarga or bull-freeing ceremony, 
when tho chief mourner holding tho tail of a bull in his left hand, 
and water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed in his right hand, says 
‘I set this bull at liberty in tho name of tho deceased, may it save 
him,’ and throws tho water, sacred grass, and sesamum seed on tho 
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gronnd. Then comes tte ehahi or first pure day sacrifice. Afe 
that funeral rites are performed in honour of the Vasugan or the haaj 
of Vasus, Budragan or the hand of Bndras, and S/iodtuhagan 
or the hand of sixteen deities. In honour of the Fasupaii eight 
in honour of the Budragan eleven, and in honour of Sliodaehagm 
sixteen BrAhmans are called, their feet are washed, they are fed 
and money ie given them. A men. who cannot feed so osa^ 
Brahmans lays eight, eleven, and sixteen pehhles in rows, sets a 
little rice and dough before them, bows before them, and throws 
them away. On the twelfth oomes the sapind aftrdddh or the hall- 
uniting ceremony. Six Brdhmons are ashed to dine. Three round 
halls of boiled rice are made to represent the great-grandfather, 
the grandfather, and the father of the dead; and a long oblong h^ 
to represent the dead. Several hymns are repeated, the long ball 
is cnt in three and each of the three parts is mixed into one of the 
three round halls as a sign that the dead has been gathered to hia 
fathers. From this day the father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of the monmer are alone reckoned hia immediate ancestora His 
great-great-grandfather, by offering a ball of floor instead of rice 
called the heaven-opening or svarga pdthcgaj is raised from being 
one of the immediate ancestors. On the thirteenth the chief mourner 
performs oertaiu religfious ceremonies outside of the town and 
oomes home. A pestle is set in the front yard, and he is mads to 
sit on it with his back to the honse, when some one of the family 
ponrs from behind oil and warm water over his head. He comes 
into the house, bathes, sips a few drops of the five cow-gifts, puts on 
a new thread, and worships Ganpati. 'Vtlion the worship of Ganpati 
is over, one of the married women of the family waves a one-wicked 
lamp round the chief mourner’s face. The ceremony ends with a 
dinner to Brdhmans. During the first thirteen days after a death 
the members of the family eat nothing sweet and do not woiship 
their honse gods. On the fourteenth sweet food is cooked and 
eaten by all. During the first year after a death in every month 
on the new-moon day, and on the lunar day on which the death 
happened, a memorial ceremony or mind-rite is held. After the first 
year during the lifetime of any son of the deceased the death-day 
is marked by keeping his anniversary every year in the dark half of 
Bhddrapad or September. For nngirt boys and unwed girls no 
mind-rites or shrdddhs are performei The only ceremony in the case 
of an ascetic is on the first day. All Brahmans are careful to 
hold memorial services in honour of their parents and other family 
elders, as well as in honour of their more respected chief priests. 
The dark half oi Bhddrapad or September- October by Brdhmans 
called paUshmm or the spirit-month and by Mardthds mahdl a 
corruption of mahdlaya a sanctuary or place of refuge, is set apart 
for offering funeral cakes, halls, and water to the spirits of the dead 
On the day in dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to a male 
parent’s death-day, the mourner offers funeral halls, cakes, and water 
to the spirit of the dead and feeds two or more Brdhmana This is 
in addition to the memorial service on the yearly death-day. In the 
case of a mother or of female ancestors the death-day is alone 
observed. No service is held on the mahdl that is the lunar day in 
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dark Bhddrapad which corresponds to the lunar day in which the 
death took place. Mothers and female ancestors who died before 
their husbands, besides the yearly death-day, are honoured with a 
meciol service on the dark ninth of Bhddrapad or September- 
October which is known as the avidhavdnavami or the unwidowed 
ninth. On this day the chief mourner calls two or more Brdhmans 
and two or more widowed women, feeds them, and gives them 
clothes and money. Funeral balls, cakes, water, tarmeric, and red- 
powder are offered to the spirit of the dead. On the fifteenth of 
dark Bhddrapad or September -October balls, cakes, and water are 
offered to the spirits of all the elders and two or more Brahmans 
are fed. This is done by every Brdhman whoso father is dead. 

To find the proper day and hour for holding mind or mahdl feasts, 
several puzzling calculations have to be made. The solar day 
begins at sunrise and ends at the next sunrise. This is not the 
case with lunar days. The time taken by the moon to go round 
the earth is divided into thirty iithis or lunar days. These days 
are numbered from one to fifteen during the first or bright half of 
the moon, and again from oue to fifteen during the second or dark 
half of the moon. On account of the different positions of the moon 
with regard to the earth the length of the lunar days varies. At 
the same time for social and festival purposes the date of the 
lunar day or the age of the moon at sunrise on any solar day is 
held to be the lunar date of the day, though the lunar day may not 
actually begin till some time after sunrise. Thus if at sunrise on 
Sunday the first of January the lunar day was the bright fifth, 
though the sixth lunar day may begin within an hour after sunrise 
the whole day until sunrise on Monday, for social and festival 
purposes, is the bright fifth. The bright sixth begins with sunrise on 
Monday. If the sixth lunar day has been completed and the seventh 
has begun before sunrise on Monday, the sixth lunar day is dropped 
and Monday is called the bright seventh. On the other hand if,cas 
happens about once a month, the same lunar day is running both at 
Sunday and Monday sunrise both of those days are counted as the 
bright fifth. This rule applies for social and festival but not for 
funeral purposes. For funeral purposes supposing sunrise on Sunday 
the Ist of January fell on the bright fifta of the moon and the bright 
sixth began at eight in the morning, if a man dies between sunrise 
and eight, he is held to have died on Sunday the bright fifth, and 
the bright fifth is his death-day. If he dies after eight his death- 
day is the bright sixth. Memorial services should be performed 
between 1-13 and 3-36 in the afternoon which is called the 
apardnhakdl or afternoon time.’- If the lunar death-day is not current 
but begins soon after and lasts tiU the next afternoon the service 
should be put off till the next afternoon. If, which rarely happens. 


' The solar day is divided into five timea or idh each six ghafkat o£ twenty-four 
minutes that is a Bx>ace of tiro hours and twenty-fonr minutes. The first fame from 
6 to 8-24 a.9t. is called prdUOMl or first time, the second time from 8-23 to 10-48 
A,>t. is tangdnJsdl or joining time, the third time from 10-49 A.M. to 1-12 r.ii. is 
mddhgan/udidl or noon, the fourth time from 1-13 to 3-36 p.m. is apardithakdl or 
afternoon, and the fihh time from 3-37 to Gy.ii. idt/anhll or evening time. 
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tlio lunar doatli day onds before tbo next afternoon the servico 
siiould bo bold tbo day before. No Borvico is bold for an nscetio 
oitboron tbo corresponding lunar d.iy of dark Bhadrapaia or on 
All Saints’ Day on tbo Bhddrapad no-moon. A layman’s deaft-day 
is called bis shraddh or nnnirorsary day, tbo Inner day of 
JJhudrnpada or Soptomber-Octobor corresponding to his dcath-ilay ' 
is called bis paksh or fortnightly doy. An ascetic’s dcatb-daya 
called bispniiyn iiihi or holy-day. An ascetic’s memorial ritonrasl 
bo porforwed’during tbo afternoon of tbo solar day at whose santno 
his lunar death-day was current. 

A birth or a death makes a family impure for ton days. During 
tbo ton unclean days they perform no religious coromoniea, do not 
go into tbo god-room, or touch tbo furniture in tbo bouse, or any of 
their friends, or cook food. During tboso days men and widovn 
mako their brow-marks only of white earth and black cliaTcail 
without sandal-pnsto or redpowder. Married women use neither 
turmeric nor i-odpowdor. Nothing sweet is eaten. Should the 
death-days of their parents or other relations fall during the ten days 
of unclcanncss, they nro not kept, but they keep them on the day 
they become priro. So long as they nro impure they neither give nor 
receive anything in charity, or study, or tench religions books. Ou 
the day they become pure, they bathe, sip a few drops of cow’s urine, 
and cat sweets, and the men change their sacred thread. If a birth 
or death takes place in a family Eovcml degrees removed from the 
common ancestor, tbo imparity lasts only three dsiys, a day and 
a half, or half a day according to tho distance of tho degree. If tlio 
relationship is very remote, they bathe on hearing tho nows of ths 
death and are pore. If a person not related to tho family in which 
a birth or death has taken place touches n person in mourning ho 
baths and is pure. Until ho bathes ho can neither cat nor drink. 

When Mddhvas moot before mools one asks tho other 'Are yon 
up ? the other answers ' 1 am, are you ? ’ If Mddhvns meet after 
tho dinner hour one asks ' Have yon dined 7 tho other 
answers * Yes, have you 7 ' 

In their houses young women are so closely guarded by mothers 
and sistors-in-law that they dare not speak even with female 
visitors. But whon tlio young women go to draw water, they 
speak freely with their friends and tell other women all that goes 
on in thoir houses. They send messages to their parents, 
sisters, and brothers, without tho hnowlcdgo of their husbands, 
mothers, or sisters-in-law and with n strict caution not to let their 
husband’s people know. A Mddhva, if ho chooses, may many the 
sister or sisters of his wife cither during her life or after her death. 
On tho other hand women are not allowed to marry their husbands’ 
brothers, either during their first husband’s life, or after his death. 
It is characteristic of tho people of Dhtlrwilr, high castes and low 
castes alike, never to give a straight answer but as far as possible to 
answer by a question. Tims to tho question ‘ Have yon seen Tukfi- 
ram7’ tho nsnal answer takes tho form of 'IV^on did I sea 
him 7 ’, ‘ Who told you that I saw him 7 ' Why should I seo 

him 7 'Lid yon toll mo to seo him 7 ' IIow could I seo him ? ’. 
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JDiiriii" Shrdran or Jiily-Atignct parents of almost all classes ask 
tlieir married daughters to tlieir liotiscs. The daughters spend a 
few days with their parents, arc feasted, presented wuth a robe and 
a bodice, and sent back to their husbands. 

Among lludhvns when a relation comes wham they have not met 
for long, be is given a good dinner, and presented with clothes and 
other articles and sweetmeats. Before presents of clothes arc mado 
the giver has always to mark tho robe or tho waistcloth with 
redpowder. No one will take tho present of a cloth unless tho 
giver has marked it with red. A woman who has lately been confined 
is presented with two bodices, one for tho mother and tho other for 
tho child. Besides the second bodico the babe is presented with a 
small jacket, a cap, an armless cloak called hinclii, and 2s. (Rc.l). 
To widows no bodico is given -and no red marks aro mado on tlio 
robe. On all marriages, coming of ago, and meetings after the birth 
of a child, in tho chief woman’s lap some rice and hotel, a couple of 
plantains, and a cocoanut aro laid, and sho is given a bodice. This 
Ls called tbo vmlUitmbona or l.ap-filliiig. In .spite of tho Br.ihmans’ 
disliko of Islam and of Muhammadans they lay sugar and fruit 
before tlio tdbuia or miniature biers of Hasan and Husain in tho 
yearly Moharam festival. 

If n Bnihinnn dies, none of the Brahmans of tho same street can 
jator drink till tho body has been taken away.* On tbo return from 
blio burning ground, tho house of mouiming is often tho scene of a 
confused struggle for a share in tho presents. 

When children got small-pox, chiokon-pox, or measles, their parents 
deep apart for nine days. At the end of the nine days, pitchers full 
af water arc poured over tho stops of tho temple of Durgavva tho 
goddess of cholera. Gram soaked in water, a cocoanut, a plantain, 
turmeric, and redpowder, and boiled rico mixed with curds garlic 
and onions, aro laid before tho goddess, and lighted camphor is waved 
round her. ^\^len any momher of the family is suffering from fever 
or soro-oyos tho married people sleep apart 

During tho last ton or fifteen years tho younger men have given 
up many old religious observances.® Tho women still keep to their 
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• Tcrliapi from tlio w.mt of any strong caste organiration tho M.tilhras compare 
unfavourably uitli most classes in the matter of carrying tlio dead. They make tho 
carrying of tho dead a matter of hire instead of a token of respect and symnathy for 
tho mfliimcrs. If a death happens in a poor family no neighbours aro to be found. 
They hide or run off or refn«o to answer if asked to help. The few uho como 
dciiiaml 2s. to 8». (Us. 1 - 4) and will not lift tho Imdy till tho money is paid. U 
the family is poor, lich neighhonrs liavo to help them to pay tho bc.arcrs. Again, 
when a rich man dies, the priests strupglo for a place os carriers, tempted by the 
hope of tees of £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) wliieli arc soractinics given. 

® The following aro somo of tho cliiof religions changes that have taken phscc among 
the younger men of tlie M.tdliva sect. Alost of tho younger men do not oh'.ono 
fasts and take their tisnal mc.s1s oven on the EldtlaMn or lunar elevenths of 
bright and dark Atbidh or July and KarliL or Kovenibcr which other Miidlivas 
strictly ohsers’c ns great fast dajs. Tho younger men do not apply any of the 
srct.snan marks except tho black lino and red round paste mark to the brow. 
They do not mind if they do not get the holy-water to sip, nnd when Brilhm.sn 
priests are called to dauo they do not ask tho priests' pennissiou to take their meals, 
but begin to cat whether tho priest has begun to cat or not. Some of the young 

n3S-12 
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old practices. The Mddhvas allow child marriage and polygamy, 
they forbid widow marriage, and polyandry is unknown. 

The Mddhvas are not hound together as a hody. The sect 
includes many factions whoso members settle their own social 
disputes. When a dispute goes before the chief priest or suainij he 
fines one party and receires the amount of the fine as a present. 
Ho occasionally puts an offender out of the sect hut the ofiender is 
generally allowed to come back if he pays a fine. During the last 
twenty years the power of the caste to enforce its rules has grown 
very weak. The power of the high priest to settle disputes is not 
questioned. But the high priest is on tour and the local priests pay 
more heed to gathering fees than to healing disputes. 

Ten years ago Madhva priests never sent their hoys to Govern- 
ment schools. Their parents or other relations taught them Sanskrit 
until they were sixteen to twenty years old. During the last tea 
years the practice of sending their boys to Government schools has 
become general. About one per cent have given up their priestly 
calling and taken to Government or private service, pleading, and 
moneylending. The laity have always been eager to send their 
boys to school. A few send their girls to school, but no girls stay 
after they are nine or ten. They ore a rising class. 

Sma'rt-Bha'gvats are found all over the district. They 
speak Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Mar- 
tandbhat, Rudrabhat, Yirupdkshabhat, Shankar£ppa, and Sadd- 
shivaraya ; and among women Gangfibdi, Ndgubdi, and P.drvatibdi. 
They have no surnames. Their chief family-god is Shiv and their 
chief family-goddess is Parvati. A male Smdrt Brahman is re- 
cognized by we horizontal sandal-paste mark and a red dot on his 
forehead, by the cleanness of his loin and shouldercloths, and by his 
peculiar way of wearing them ; and a woman by tlie horizontal red 
mark on her brow and the cleanness of her robe and bodice. They 
are generally fair and goodlooking. Most of them live in houses 
of the better class two or more storeys high with walls of brick and 
flat roofs. The houses are clean, neat, and well-cared for. They 
keep one or two cats and sometimes cows and she-bnffaloes. They 
are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, pulse, 
and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes 
made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. They do not eat 
animal food except at great sacrifices when they are obliged to 
kill a sheep and offer its flesh to the god of fire. Most of 
them drink no liquor but a few who worship the goddess Durga 
on Friday nights offer her liquor and themselves sip about two 
tea-spoonfuls. The men wear the loin and shonldercloth, a jacket, 
a turban, and shoes, and a few wear sleeveless coats, stockings, 
boots, and neckties in imitation of the English. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice. The plain end of the robe is tied round the 
waist and knotted j the upper middle part is folded backwards and 
forwards about three inches broad and tucked in near the navel ; the 


pen are not careful to keep their parents' death-days. On the anniversary day 
instead of performing the ihrdddh ceremony they feed a Brdhman, give him a 
money present or daishina, and send him away. 
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lower middle part is passed liack between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind ; and the upper finer end is carried from the 
left side under the right arm and thrown over the left shoulder and 
head so as to cover the chest and allowed to fall loose on the right 
shoulder. The robe is arranged so neatly that the full border shows 
from below the- right arm to the left shoulder and head. They 
mark their brows with redpowder or hmhn, mb water and turmeric 
on their brows cheeks hands and feet, and tattoo small dots on 
their foreheads cheeks and chins, and Sowers on their hands and 
feet. Both men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They 
have a good store of clothes for daily wear and for special occasions. 
The men wear gold ear and finger rings and necklaces, and the 
women wear gold ear, nose, and finger rings, armlets, bracelets, 
waistbands, and silver anklets and chains. They are hardworking, 
honest, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Most of the laymen 
are moneychangers, cotton and grain dealers, and Government 
servants ; and most of the priests live by house service and alms- 
begging. They hold themselves equal in position to any local 
Brahmans. Strict Vaishnavs hold them inferior and will not take 
food from a Smart Brahman, but especially of late years ordinary 
Vaishnavs eat and drink with them. A family of five spends about 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month on food, and about £2 10s. (Rs 25) a 
year on dross.^ Their house goods arc worth abont £10 (Rs. 100), 
A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a tbread-girding abont £2 
(Rs. 20), a marriage about £10 (Rs. lOO), a coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). As a class they are religions. Their family deities 
are Plirvatf and Shiv and they also worship Ganpati, Vishnu, and 
other Hindu gods. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, tho 
chief of which are HoH-Hunavi in March-April, ITgadi in Apnl- 
hlay, Rdma-iiavami in April -May, Ndg-pancliami in August- 
September, Ganesha-chaturihi in Septomber-October, andHnsara and 
Diudli in October-November. They make pilgrimages to Benai'os, 
Gokarn, Pandharpur, Rdraeshvar, andTirupati. Their spiritual gmde 
is Shankarfiohdrya. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Tho sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers belong to all classes, 
generally to tho lower classes, and are consulted when a person falls 
sick or is overtaken by mi*jfortun 0 . The sorcerers remove the sick- 
ness or the ill-luck by tho help of some fcmihar spirit. They keep 
tho sixteen Brdhmanic sacraments or sanslidrs" and in their customs 
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J Tlicio and otter estimates of monthly eost of liring arc framed cm the basis thirt 
the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual cash 
payments of tho hulk of the middle and lower orders who cither grow grain or are 
■wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore ho considerably less than the estimates. 
The figures mentioned iu the text are not more than rough estimates of tho vMuo ot 
tho articles artiich under ordinary cireuinatances the diOcrcnt classes of the people 

2 These arc : Sacrifice on or before conception, j/nrWidcWdn ; Sacrifice on the 
vitality of the foetns, pmuavau ; Sacrifice in the tliird niontli of "'I'”'?' 

lohhaw, Saurifice in the seventh month, J'lifmutali} Saenfieo inthofqurth, sml , 
or eighth months, timantomiaiian ; Giring tho infant honey and clarified butt r 
out of a golden spoon before cutting tho navel-cord, jntoinim; Naming 
on tho tenth, eleventh, twelfth, or hnndrerl and first day, 

child to bo presented to tbe moon on the third lunar day of tbo tbird bright fortnight 
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and obsem^nces differ from Vaisbnav Brahmans, Chili 

marriage and polygamy are practised, Tridow-marriage is forbidden, 
and poTyandry is unknown. They are bound together as a body! 
Minor social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and 
graver offences by their guru or spiritual teacher Shankardobarya. 
Any one disobeying these decisions is put out of caste. Of late 
years the pd^rer of the community is said to have declined, liujy 
send fheir'boys an& giAstosiinurfi. TnOT’otiys itrb’aHpD at school 
till they car) read and write and in some cases they are given a high 
education. The girls stay at school till they are nine or ten years 
old. At ho®o they are taught to draw patterns in rwngoli or quarts 
powder, and something of cooking and other housework. They do 
not take to new pnrsnits and are a steady class. 

GolakS/ or Bastards, are returned ns numbering five and as 
found in Gadag. There are two divisions of Golaks, Kund Golaks ■ 
and Rand Golaks. The illegitimate offspring of a Brdhman woman 
daring her husband’s lifetime is a Kund Golak and the children of 
a Brahman widow are Hand Golaks. These people eat from 
Brahmans. Other Brdhmans neither eat nor marry with them. 

Ka'nva^j nlso called Tajnrvedi or Prdtham Shdkhi that is First 
Branch Brdbmans, are returned as numbering about 1323 and as 
found in Dbdi'wdr, Bankdpur, Hdngal, Karajgi, Zod, Navalgnnd, 
Rdnehennufi and Ron, They are called Prdtlmm Shdkhis hecatise 
they belong to the first branch of the white Tajurvod wliich is called 
Kdnva. They speak pure Kdnarese, The names in common use among 
men are Govindbhat, Rdmbhat, and Sakhdrdmbhat; and among 
women Gaugdbdi, Jdnakibai, and Rddbdbai, Their femily-god is 
llailar, who is the same as the Deccan Malhari or Khandoba, and 
whose chief shrine is said to he at Premdpur near Benares. They 
are divided into Vaishnavs and Smdrts. They have gotraa or family 
stocks and a boy and girl of the same stock cannot intermarry. Tliey 

class one storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is ncej pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, sugar, and clarified butter. 
They neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. In dress and 
ornaments they do not differ from Smdrt Brahmans. They are 
hot-temperod . hospitable, and orderly, but neither hardworking, clean, 
nor neat. They are priests, cotton and grain dealers, and money- 
changers. Some are employed as cooks and wateivcarriers and a 
few as Government servants. In social position they rank with 
Smart Brlibnians. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
a month on food and about £3 (Rs. 30) a year on clothes. A house 
costs them about £30 (Rs. 800) to build and 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to 
rent. A birth costs about £2 10s. (Bs. 25), a thread-girding about 


nidihraman ; C<^nying the child to ho presented to tho enn in the third or foiitih month, 
turi/Ucahilan ; Feeding tho child rrith rice in tho sixth or eighth month, annaprMan ; 
Tonsnre in the second or third fear, ehudiltarm ; Investiture with the sacred thread, 
upamijan ; Instruction in the Ctdsalri versa after the thread ceremony, maltAndmyai 
Loosening of the mum gross and proparirgthe hoy for his mairiago, lamdvarton; 
ihirriago viidhu ; and Sceth tvargdrofian. 
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£o {R<5. 150), a marriage aboat £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of nwo 
about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnane}' about £1 (Rs.lO), and a death about 
£4 (Rs. 40). As a class they nro religious. In their houses they 
n'pri.hi]i stone images of Shiv, Vishnn, Ganpati, Snrya, and Shakti. 
Their family god ^Mnilaror^rallniri is represonted as an old man with 
a long beard holding in his band a irUhttl or trident and smoking a 
hubble-bnbble. Uis forehead is smeared with turmeric powder, ho 
rides a hor«o and is accompanied by bis mistress Kiirabatteva a 
woman of the shepherd caste, and several dogs. The chief local 
shrine of tlii.s god is at Gudgudddpur in Rjinebennur. 13c.sidcs the 
figures of this trod the Gndgudddpur temple contains a fignre of his 
minister llog I’radhani who is said to be an incarnatien of Vi-elmn, 
and anotber of tbolady Kurabatteva, nic tcmpicalsocontains figures 
of dogs. Several beggars, live in tlio temple and dre.ss tlicmsolves 
with cotton and woollen rags and call fhemselvc.s Vdggay.'is or dogs 
of the god. They bark at each oilier Hkc dogs and in return arc given 
alms. Great merit accrues from feeding these human dogs.* Kanras 
koej) the leadintr Hindu liolidays and make pilgrimages to Vithoba 
at I’andbarpiir, 31alia]nk-hmi at Kolhapur, Venkataraman at Tirupati, 
and Vi-'livoslivar at Uonarcs. Tliey say that their forefather’s 
teacher was the sago Yadnyavnlkya, but they have no spiritual giiido 
or peril. They keep the sixteen sniir/Mrs or sacraments according 
to the rules of Ibo white Yajnrvod. Their customs and rites do not 
differ from t1io‘C of Smart Bnthnmns. Child-marriage and polygamy 
are allowed, widow-mnrriago and divorce are forbidden, and poly- 
andry is unknown. Th(*y arc bound together ns a body. Social 
disputes are settled by men of the ca^tc ntld any one di«obcying 
the common dcci'.ion is put out of caste. They send their hoys and 
girls to school, do not lake to new pursuits, and arc a steady class. 

Kanoj or U})pcr India llrahinans are returned ns nnmboring 
ahoiit 2!)0 and as found in Dliilnv.'ir, ll.ankapnr, lJubli, Knnijgi, and 
Navalgiind. They take their name from Kanoj in Kortli India. They 
elaini to hclong to iho Anjrira-:, Uiiiliasjiatya, Bharadvaj, and 
Ya<5hishtli ijoiran or fnniily-‘'tocks. The names in common n«o 
nnioinr men are B/llpra'-.id, Bhavndiga, Devidin, DuvijiraKad, Gnpi- 
nath, •Tagnnnath, and •Shankarpra«ad; and among women Jnmiina, 
Jdnki, Ijaclihitni, and Suiidar. Tiicir common sunmine® nio Agiii- 
liotri, Bachape, Bal, Clianbe, Dik'-liit, Kibe, I’nthak, Siiakta, and 
Trivedi- Per-ons having the same surnames cannot iinennarr}'. 
They speak tbo Brij Language at home and llinihi''t!iiii and impure 
Ki'maic-e out of doors. 'They arc stronger and stouter than the 
local I)e.slia‘-tli‘!. They live in liou''es of the better cla'-s with walls 
of brick or stone and tiled roof*. They are modenito eaters. Their 
sfaplofood i.s rire, wheat cakes, vcgolables,and clarified butter. Tticy 
do not nso flesh or intosicatiiigdiinks. The men wear a wnistelotli, 
a coat, a shouldercloth, a tnrban, and shoes • and the women wear a 
jictticoat and robe and a backless Iwdico called htfhU. Both men 
and women keeji rich clothes in store for holiday wear. The 
Kanojs are generally clean, hardworking, and sober, hut vain and 
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• UcLsils nre piven under Gui1gu<l<l.tiinr in Placu of Interc't. 
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fond of show. Thoir main calling is service as soldiers anfl 
messengers. Some have taken to tushandry and some to money- 
changing. They are reli^ons, having priests belonging to their own 
caste, and making pilgrimages to Benares and Allahabad. Tligy 
keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in sorcery, witohereft 
and soothsaying. lITien a woman is in labour a midwife is called 
and cuts the navel cord. The child is made to suck honey for the 
firat three days. On the sixth day the women of the house wash their 
hands in a mixture of turmeric water and redpowder, and press 
them five times against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of 
these hand-marks a golden image of Satvdi is set on a stone, with a 
sheet of blank paper, a reed pen, and a pomegranate, and it is 
worshipped by the women of the house with flowers and redpowder. 
The impurity caused by a birth lasts ton days. Boys aro ^ with 
the sacred thread between seven and ten. On a day fixed us lucky 
by an astrologer tbe boy is sbaved and for tbe last time eats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. The hoy and his father are made 
to stand on a low wooden stool facing each other, with a cloth 
drawn between them. Tbe priest repeats sacred verses, tbe guests 
throw red rice, and the cloth is withdrawn. The priest gives the 
hoy a sacred thread to wear. The father seats the boy on his lap 
and whispers into his right ear the holy sun-hymn or ynyfltrf, and the 
priest kindles a sacred fire. A feast is given to Brahmans friends 
and kinspeople, and tbe ceremony is over. Boys are married between 
fifteen and thirty, and girls beween five and fifteen. On a lucky day 
tbe boy dressed in a fine suit of clothes with a marriage coronet tied 
to his brow, goes in procession with his friends and kinspeople with 
music, to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is 
taken into the marriage-hall and the bride is made to stand in front 
of him. A curtain is held between them, and the priest repeats mar- 
riage songsandthrows rice grains over the couple. The priest kindles 
the sacred fire, and the bride and bridegroom throw clarified butter 
and fried rice into it. They walk six times round the fire. At the end 
of the sixth turn the bride goes into the honso, and with tears iu 
her eyes takes leave of her home. When she comes out her father 
mentions his own and the bridegroom's family-stock or gotra, and 
the bridegroom, after asking leave of the guests, takes the seventh 
turn round the fire followed by the bride. Next day a feast is given 
to friends and relations and the marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of age she is unclean for four days. On the sixth day she and 
her husband are bathed together, and the family-priest Mndlea a 
sacred fire and pours clarified butter and sesamum-sced over it. 
The girls’s lap is filled with a oocoannt, plantains, dates, almonds, 
and sweatmeets, some bent grass is ponnded, and her husband squeezes 
a few drops of tbo jnice down the girl’s right nostril, and friends 
and relations are feasted on wheat-cakes and curds. Any time after 
this the hoy and girl may begin to live together as husband 
and wife. After death the body is bathed in cold water and 
laid on a bier. The body is carried on the shoulders of four 
oastemen and the chief mourner walks before them cariying a fire-pot 
in his hand. On their way the bearers set down the bier, oha^e 
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Nandsalieb Postwa in 175S.> In appearance they are fair and Blender. 
Their espreseion is lively^ the eyes large and often gray, the face 
oval, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones low, the cheeks 
found, the head hair long with a ruddy tint, and the face hair thick, 
Most of the women have weak eyes. They speak Mardthi at homo, 
and impure Eilnareso with the people of the district. They live in 
houses one storey high with walls of brick and tiled or flat roofs. 
They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, darified butter, buttermilk, and vegetables, and their speoial 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheal flour sugar and 
spices. Their exceeding fondness for spiced and boiled butter- 
milk has given them the name of buttermilk-men liadhi (M.) or 
jmldias (K.). They eat no animal food except at great sacrifices 
when they offer a sheep to ihe god of fire, and eat part of the offering. 
They dnnk no liquor. The men wear loin and shoulderoloths, a 
jacket, a coat, a headscarf or a turban, and shoos ; and the women a 
robe and a bodica They are thrifty, crafty, and persevering, cringing 
it a favour has to be gained, proud and overweening when in power. 
Some are landowners, others are traders, and a large number are in 
G-ovemment service. They are prosperous and successful. They 
claim equality with Deshasths, but tbe Desbastbs do not admit 
their claim. As a rule the Dhdrwdr Deshasths, especially those of 
the Mddhva sect, do not eat from the hands of Ohitpivans. A family 
of five spends about £1 4s. (Bs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £50 (Rs. 500) to buUd and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rout. 
The fnmituro is worth about £20 (Bs. 200), and their servants and 
animals cost them about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. A birth costs about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding about £8 (Rs. 30), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a preg- 
nancy about £1 lUs. (Rs. 15), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). As 
a class they are religious. They keep the sixteen Hindu sansltdrs 
or sacraments, and their customs and rites differ little from those 
of the Smarts, Their caste feeling is strong but among the 
younger members it is declining. Social disputes are settled by 
their gum or spiritual guide Shankardohdrya whose local repre- 
sentative lives at Sankeshvar in Belgaum. .^y one disobeying the 
teacher’s decision is put out of caste. They send their boys and 
girls to school, take to new pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Sarvarias are returned as numbering about fifteen, and as 
found only in Dbdrwfir. Their ancestors belonged to Fpper 
India and are said to have settled in Dhdrwdr about seventy- 
five years ago. They speak Hindustani at home and Knnarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Hdmprasdd, 
Shivldlprasad, and Yenkatprasdd ; and among women Gangdbdi, 
Jamndbdi, and Tulsdbdi. Theyhave no surnames. Their household 
gods are Mahddev and Ganpati; and their household goddesses 
Yallamma and Lakshmi. Tallamma’s chief shrine is near Savadatti 
in Belgaum, and Lakshmi’s is in Holhdpur. Theyhave no ^visions. 


• A detailed aco<mnt of the ChitoivaoB is given in the Statistieal Accennt b£ P oena, 
Bombay Gosetieer, XVn. 98- 158. 
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They nro strong', stout, and commanding. They live in houses of Chanter III 
sunburnt bricks and tiled roofs, generally one-storeyed, clean, and « 
■well-cared-for. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their Population, 

doily food is rice, wheat-bread, vegetables, milk, curds, and clarified BaAnMAiis. 

butter ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of SAnnniAS. 
wheat-flour, coarse sugar, and pulse. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. The men wear the loin and shonldercloths, a jacket, 
a coat falling to the knees, a headscarf, and shoes. The women wear 
a robe and a bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between 
their feet. Both men and women are neat and clean in their dress. 

Their widows do not shave their heads like other Brahman widows. 

The men wear earrings made of gold and set with pearls and gold 
finger rings ; and the women wear oar finger and nose rings, armlets, 
wristlets, necklaces, and waistbands. They are honest, clean, neat, 
hardworking, and hospitable, but hot-tempered and quarrelsome. 

Many aro landholders and traders, some are Government servants, 
and a few aro priests. They rank among Gaud Brdhmans. A family 
of five spends about £1 lOs. (Rs. 16) a month on food and about £2 
10s. (Rs. 25) a year on dress. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, and the value of their 
house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth costs about £2 
(Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £3 (Es. 30), a boy^s marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of ago about £I 12s. (Rs. 16), a 

S regnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £l 10s. (Rs. 15). A 
aughter’s marriage costs more than a son’s because £5 (Rs. 50) 
have to bo paid to the bridegroom. They aro religious, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn in Kdnara, Benares in Upper India, and 
Rdmeshvar in Southern India. Their spiritual teacher or guru is 
called Dandisvdmi and lives near Benares. Ho is a Gaud Brdhmon 
and has several Gaud Brdhman deputies in difEcrent parts of 
the country. The Sarvarias believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. They keep the sixteen Hindu aanskdrs or sacraments. 
Child-marriage and polygamy nro allowed, widow-marriage is 
forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the members 
of the caste and the local deputy of their guru or spiritual teacher. 

Any one who disobeys theso decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their boys and girls to school, take to now pursuits, and are 
a steady class. 

Sawa'ses, or a Hundred and Twenty-fivers, aro returned as SAvrJasa. 
numbering about eighty-four and ns found in Hdngal and Karajgi. 

They say that the founder of their class was called SahavdH or 
companion, because he attended Rdm tho hero of the Rdmnyan in his 
oxilo. According to tho common story they aro called Sawdsos, 
literally one hundred and twenty-fivers, because their forefathers 
belonged to a band of hundred and twenty-five Brdhman families 
who lost caste by eating with a Brdhman who married a Chdmbhdr 
girl. Tho only Brdhmnns who oat in tho same row as tho Sawdsos 
aro tho Brdhmans of Rdghavondra Svdmi’s house who are their 
religions teachers. Their homo speech, names, and house-gods are 
tho same as those of the Mddhva Vaishnav Brdhmans to 
community they formerly belonged. They have no surnames. They 
B 93*“13 
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ore divided into Vaishnavs and Smdrts who eat together and 
intermarry. In appearance dress and ornaments they do not differ 
from Mddhva Brdhmans. They are clean, neat, hardworking, per- 
gervering, hot-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling 
is trade and money changing. As a class they are prosperous. Their 
customs and religious rites and ceremonies do not differ from those 
of the Mddhva Vaishnav Brdhmans. They send their boys and girls 
to school, take to new pursuits, and on the whole are a rising class. 

Shenvis, also called Sdrasvats or inhahitanta of the country 
near the Sarasvati river, are returned as numbering about 430 and 
as found chiefly in Dhdrwdr, Bankdpur, Gadag, Hubli, and Naval- 
gund. Their original West Indian settlement seems to have been 
Goa whence many of them are said to have fled to Kdnara, Belgaum, 
and Dhdrwdr early in the sixteenth century when Goa fell to the 
Portuguese, The names in common nse among men are Andppa, 
Dnrgdppa, Mangappa, Shantaram, and Vaikunth; and among women 
Godn, Ganga, Sldnta, and Tamna. Their common surnames are 
Bhdndare, Biohn, Kdnvinde, Kulkami, Rege, and Telang, Their 
leading family stocks are Atri, Bharadvdj, Gantam, Jamdagnya, 
Knnshik, Vashishth, Tatsa, and Vishvamitra. Their family dairies 
are Mangesh and Shdnta-Durga. In appearance they are middle- 
sized, fair, and well-made. Their women are handsome and graceful, 
and like the women of Goa are fond of decking their hair with flowers. 
Both men and women speak Marithi and occasionally Kanarese. At 
home they speak the Ronkoni dialect of hlardthi. They live in houses 
one or two storeys high with walls of bricks, atones, and tiled roofs. 
Many of them eat fish and keep to rice as their daily food. As'a class 
they are well-to-do; some of them are moneychangers, some 
village accountants, some Government or merchants’ clerks, and a few 
are hnshandmen. In religions matters Shenvis are either Smdrts 
or Yaishnavs each sect being under the jurisdiotion of a separate 
tanydai or head priest called svdmi or lord. The Smdrt svdmi 
lives at Sonavda in Goa and the Vaishnav svdmi in Goa. The two 
sects dine together and intermariy. The Shenvis are generally fond 
of show and somewhat extravagant, hut intelligent, hardworking, 
and orderly. Their customs and religious rites do not differ from 
those of their brethren in Ronara and Bdganm. Social disputes 
are settled by the men of the caste, the graver cases being referred 
to their svdmis or religioas heads for disposal. They send their ' 
children to school, take to new pursuits, and appear to be a rising 
class. 

Shlivaishnavs, or Rdmdnuja Brahmans, are returned as 
numbering thirteen. They are found in large numbers in Maisur 
and Madras. They speak Tamil at home and Rdnarese abroad. The 
nomes in common use among men are Bhaskardchdrya Ramdnuj- 
dchdi^, Sheshddriacharya, and Tirmaldohdrya; and among women 
Andalamma, Rdmakshema, Minakshema, and Rnkhminiamma. They 
have no surnames. They have many gotras or family stocks, and 
persons of the same gotra do not intermarry. They are divided 
into Vadagales^ whose sect-mark is a half circle of white earth 
with a straight lino of yellow in the middle, and Tengales whose 
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mark is trident-shaped. Shrivaishnara are well-made, fair, strong, 
and muscular. Most live in good one-storey houses with walls of 
brick and flat or tiled roofs. They are great caters and good 
cooks. Their daily and holiday food is the same as that of the 
Mjldhva Vaishnav BrAlimans, the only difference being that they 
use more tamarind, chillies, and salt. They are famous for their 
skill in preparing a sweet dish called ehitranna or variegated 
food. Rice is boiled and spread on a flat stone or a tinned plate, 
sweet oil is poured over the rice, and it is left to cool. Oil, mixed 
with powdered mustard seed and chillies, is poured into an iron pan 
and heated. To this, when hot, tamarind juice is added, and the whole 
is allowed to boil till it slightly thickens. When it begins to thicken 
rice, salt, sesamum powder, cocoa scrapings, and ground mustard- 
seed are added and the whole is seasoned. Shtivaishnavs make this 
food into small bundles and carry a supply of bundles when they 
go travelling. When they halt, they bathe, perform the daily 
worship, and cat the food. In dress the men do not differ from 
other Vaisnav Brahmans. The women wear a robe and a bodice, 
but except the widows they do not cover their heads with the end 
of their robes- Their ornaments do not differ from those of other 
Vaishnav BrAhmans. They are hardworking, clean, neat, thrifty, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are generally traders 
or moneychangers, and Government or private servants. They are 
successful and free from debt. As a caste they are on a par with 
Deshasths. They eat and moot socially on an equal footing with the 
persons of their onm class but do not cat from the hands of other BrAh- 
mans. A family of five spends about £2 (Rs. 20) a month on food and 
about £5 (Bs. 50} a year on dress. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) 
to build and about 4a. (Bs. 2) a month to lont a house. Their house 
goods are worth about £20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £2 10s. 
(Bs. 25), a thread-girding about £5 (Bs. 50), a marriage about £20 
(Rs. 200), a coming of ago about £2 (Bs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 
(Rs. 30), and a death about £3 (Rs. 30). They axe religions. Their 
chief deity is Vishnu. They have family priests who are called 
Yadyars. There are two gums or spiritual guides among them 
named AhobalasvAmI and Parkalasvami. The former lives at 
Ahobal in tho Madras Presidency and the latter in Maisur. Both 
the teachers travel about the country and brand their disciples with 
copper seals called tho clialcra or discus on tho right arm and tho 
shankh or conch on the left arm. Their chief holidays aro Makar- 
Saiikrdni in January -February, Ugddt in April-May, Sdm-ndvami 
in April-May, Narsinh-jayanii in May-Juue, and Krishwjayanti 
in August- September. They keep no holidays or festivals in 
honour of Shiv. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Except for a few sectarian pecuHnritios their observance 
of tho sixteen aanskdra or sacraments does not differ from that of 
the Vaishnav BrAhmans. Somo of their customs seem strange to 
other Brahmans. Other BrAhmans shave the moustache only on a 
parent’s death. Tho Shrivaislmavs shave the moustache daring 
their parent’s lifetime because they hold that if water touches tho 
moustache in passing into tho month it becomes the same as liquor.. 
At meals other BrAhmans as a nilo servo •'fTt first, but amon**' the 
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, H Shrivaishnavs it is considered essential that a man should give t 

Populatioii. of iiis food to his wife, for this reason every marn'ed maa 

BnXnHAKS. leaves a portion of his food on his pinto for his Tvifo, and his wife 

SaiayAisnyATs. tatgg ]ier meals on the same plate adding fresh food to her 

husband’s leavings. Shrivaishnavs consider glass bangles impure 
and their women do not wear thorn after coming of age. They hold 
that a woman is likely to sicken any time after the eighteenth day 
since her last monthly sickness, and so after tliat day they do not 
allow her to cook. Other Brahmans do not wear shoes after they 
have bothed and before tboy bavo said tbeirsandhya or daily prayer. 
Shrivaishnavs have no objection to wearing shoes after bathing, 
provided they are sewn with leather not with cotton thread! 
Shrivaishnavs aro bound by a strong caste feeling. Tlieir sodal 
disputes are settled by their spiritual toaohors or gurus, and any ono 
who disobeys these decisions is either put out of casto or fined. 
Tbej send their hoys to school, seldom take to new pursuits, and are 
a rising class. 

TAouses. Tailangs, or Telngn Brfihmans, aro rctnmed os numbering 
about 250 and as found all over the district except in 
Bankdpur and Navalgnnd. They include five sections, Kds.ilnadn, 
Mnrikinadu, Tela^nya, Vagnndu, and Volnddu, who eat together 
but do not intermarry. They have several family stocks, as Atri, 
BhdradvAj, Gautam, Jamadagni, nnd Kdshyap. The names in 
common use among mon are Bhimajya, Edmnyya, and Somayya; 
and among women Qangamraa, Nhgamma, and Singamma. Their 
surnames aroBhamidivaru, GantignDipadivarii,Innnvam,KampnTani, 
and Eotavaru. They are tall strong nnd dark. Their homo fongno 
is Tolugn, bat mth tbo pooplo of tbo district tboy speak impnto 
Kdnarese. They aro groat enters, and have a special fondness for 
sour dishes. Their daily food is rice, whey, and vegetables. 
men wear a short waistoloth, a waistcoat, a shouldorcloth, a head- 
scarf, and sometimes shoos ; and the women wear a robe and a hodico 
and pass the skirt of tho robe botwoon tho foot and tuck it behind. 
They are clean, idle, qiiarrolsorae, hot-tempered, and thrifty. They 
are religious and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
spiritual teacher is Shankardclriryn. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is horn tbo midwife 
cuts tho navel cord and tho child is bathed. Tho navel cord is not 
buried but is laid to diy in tbo lying-in room. On tho afternoon of 
the fifth day in the mother’s room a grindstone is laid on tho fioor 
and on the stone is sot an imago of Satvni and the child’s navel cord, 
and they aro worshipped by tbe midivifo or otber elderly wooian. 
'The family is imjjuro for ten days. On tho eleventh tho members 
are cleansed by drinking cow’s urine. Boys aro girt witli the sacred 
thread between seven and eleven. 'Bhe day before tho gii'ding an 
invitation is sent to the village-god with music. On tho thread- 
girding day a sacred fire is kindled and a sacred thread is fastened 
round tbe boy’s neck and his right arm. Girls are married between 
• six and ten, and boys between twelve and twenty-five. On the 

marriage day tho devapratislitha or marriage guardian’s enshrining 
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takes place at the houses both of the bride and the bridegroom. Tlio 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed a-ith turmeric and bathed at their 
houses. The bridegroom is carried on liorscbnck to the girl’s in 
procession with music and the boy and the girl are made to stand 
on low stools facing each other. A piece of yellow cloth is hold 
between them, marriage verses arc repeated, and a sacred fire is 
kindled. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, and bctolnuts 
and leaves are liandcd to relations and friends. On the second and 
third day, the boy’.s relations are taken to dine at the girl’s house, 
and on the fourth day the wide or robe ceremony is performed when 
the boy’s relations go to the girl’s houso and present the girl with 
ornaincuts and clotlics. The dead body is washed, dressed in a 
white sheet, and carried to the burning ground by four persons 
on a bamboo bier. On approaching the burning ground, tlio bier 
is lowered and .a stone called anfima or life-stone is picked up. 
At the burning ground the body is laid on the pyro and burnt. 
"When the body is burnt the chief mourner takes an earthen pot 
filled with water on his hhonlder, and walks thrice round the pyre. 
At each round a hole is made in the pot with the stone c.allcd ashma, 
and at the end of the third round the pot is dashed on the ground. 
The aches arc thrown into water and all return homo. From the 
third to the ninth day a rice ball is olTcred to the dead. On the 
tenth day all the adult males of the family go to a river, offer cakes 
and rice balls, sot up red flags six inclies bigb, and ask the crows 
to touch a rice hall. As soon ns ,a crow touches the ball the 
mourners pour water and sosamum-scod over the life-stone or anhma 
and throw it into water. On the eleventh day the family is purified. 
A sacred fire i.s kindled in the burning ground and money is 
di.ctributcd among beggars. On tlio IbirlcentU day tbo fhrdddli 
ceremony is performed and this is pcjrcated at tbc end of each 
month for a year. Social disputes arc settled by men of tliuir 
own caste, and nnj' one wlio disobeys the common decision is put 
out of ca*-tc. 'J’licy send tlieir boys to school, seldom take to new 
pursuits, and on the whole are prosperous. 

Tirguls, or Bcfel-sdno IJrdhninns, are returned ns ntinibering 
.about 270, and ns found only iii Kod. 'riicy grow tbo betel-vino 
and arc said to have lost position because in growing tlio betel-vino 
tlioy are forced to kill insects. They were originally Desbastli 
Brabnians, but Desbnctb Ilrtilimans neitber cat nor mnrrj' with 
them. TIio names in common use among men arc Atmaram, 
M<lrt.and, Ragluinatb, and Shankar; nnd among women Lakshmi, 
Rddlin, nnd Sdvitri. 'Jlieir snrnnnic.s nro Amnkelo, Arolo, Bhiiige, 
Javnlknr, and Snpoknr, 'Ihey live in hou.scs of tho better class. 
Tlieir daily food is rice, wbcat-lircad, vegetables, curds, nnd 
clarified butter. They u«o neitber flesh nor liquor. Both men nnd 
women dress like DccIulsUi Br/ilimnns. They ni'o tradens, ivrifers, 
landowners, and belcl-vino growers. They nro hospitable, thrifty, 
clean, nnd hnrdworlcing. A family' of five spends about £1 lOs. 
(Its. 15) a mouth on food. They nro Sinfirls, and worship all tho 
Brtlhmnnic gods nnd goddc'scs, nnd keep the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. 'J’heir customs do not differ from DeshnsUi customs. 
They send their boys to school nnd on Uio whole are n rising class. 
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Cliapter III. 
Poptiation. 
LisoIvats. 


Linga'yatS, properly Lingnvnnts or Ling-woiirorn, oro found 
all over the district %vitli a strength prohably of not less than 
300,000 or 38‘ t-7 per cent of the district Hindus. Lingdy.nts are 
called Vir or Fighting Shaira ns o|)poped to Siniirts or Lukeuarm 
Shaivs.^ They belong to two main divisions, laymen and clergy. The 
clergy, avho nro generally called Jnnganis, nro divided into two classes 
the Vhatasihalaf or Virnklasvrhonro iininarricd and the Gnrunfhnhs 
whoaro married. Tho thirty-ono divi.sions of lay liiugitynts may ho 
arranged under three groups, four classes of IVuo or Pure Lingaynts, 
sixteen classes of Aflilintod Lingiiyats, nnd cloven classes of llnlf- 
Lingnyats. Tho four classes of True or Original Ijingjiyats are Dhul- 
pAvuds, Shilvants, Banjiga, nnd Panchamsillis. Dhulpavads or Dust- 
Purified are considered t he purest section of tho Lingayat laity. Tlicy 
are very religious nnd do not oat Tviih any other section except when 
a chief priest is present. So strict arc they that oven tho firewood 
and cowdung cakes witli wliioh tlieir food is cooked have to bo 
washed before they are used. When they bring wntcr from a jmblic 
well, pond, or river, they nro careful to cover the month of the 
water-vessel with cloth that neither tho .sun’s rays nor n passing 
evil oyo may defilo the wafer. Jinny of them, apparently becan.se tho 
sun shines on atronins and pools, draw their water from n hole dug 
in tho river-bed sand, and closo the hole ns soon ns they have filled 
their jars. Tho Shilvants or Pious nro nlso (•Irict though less 
scrupulous than tho Dhulpdvnds. Next in purity nnd religious 
strictness come tho Banjiga or Tmdors, Ijnsl come t ho Pnnclminsnlis, 
ordinary Lingilynts who nro not gonorally careful to keep their 
religious rules. Tho group of sixteen cln-sscs of Atlllintcd Lingiljats 
are generally known by tho nnnic of their calling or occupation 
nnd do not hold so high n religious or socinl position ns tho four 
main clnsse.s. It is not easy to say whether they nro ofTshoots 
from the original classes whose calling or jimcticcs have in some way 
taken from their religious purity, or svhether they nro classes who 
adopted the Lingnynt fnith after tho original mombers of the sect 
censed to nllow now-comers to enter on terms of ct|uality. Tho 
second explanation is probably correct. 'Jlio third group of eleven 
classes of Hnlf-Lingiiynts, in nllowing tlioir girls to remniu nnmnrricd 
after they come of ago, nnd in their slight regard for ceremonial 
purity, Icnn towards, or perhaps cxphiin tho origin of tho Ling/iyat 
book rules against child-niarriago nnd ccrcinoninl purity. They also 
prefer Jnngnms ns priests to Bnilimnus, cspecinlly to perfonn their 
funeral rites. A lovo of flc.sh nnd liquor in many cases seems to 
Lave hindered them from becoming proper LingAj’ots. An account 
of each of tho Aihlintcd and Biilf-Lingdynts is given under its . 
caste name. Tho details nro; 


JIc. PiM (Mygoco, I. 3S3) say», those who mtopt tho extreme views of tho sect 
nn^nllcil Vir Sliairs or warrior Sliaive to show their polemical rral. According 
to Bro^ (Madras .Tonraal of Uteratiiro and Science, 173) the Vir Sliairs were 
formerly warlike. Krcn since tho beginning of British mlo they have twice raised 
insurrections at Kittnr (1820) and at Mongdlor (1837). 
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DlUnw^n LtxaJrATS, JSSl, 


Division. 

Malc«. 

\\ milt 

Total. 

Pure LinjibjttU 




M y A4 or Janriiijs • 


ID, 435 



10,745 

11,012 

21,787 

I)huln4\a(l4 ... 


1IJ4 

17C7 

roncniini'lliv. . 

07,07l> 

07,078 

13.5,3.57 

bhlltanU 


57S 

1071 

Total ... 

(«,«4 


lOT.O-iS 

Jfitintcd lAntftyatt 




AtlitntiJI};ar4 .. 

4m 

4‘tOO 

STOi 

IlisixUt 


SOOO 

2000 

lUlcJVbnf ..s 




riieftdtlt* 

ISS'i 


3l2.'i 





Gat 111* 






P'.7 

iric 

KuilitaVAUsTlra 

4’iiO 

4l4h 

FSOa 

Ktinihhlr* * , . 




UKSlilliWh 

insi 

14^1 

2752 

Malat’ifi 

111 

in 

2:4 

Mattiimttii ... 


IS 

ZQ 


UlMHION. 

Males. 

IVmalcs 

Total. 

.. 

1051 

1124 

2178 

Nihrl4 

2'»0 

212 

403 

I*a(t\S5tU 

110 

180 

240 

hhl\Kh{m])ffr’lni* 




Total .. 

11,110 

10,050 

30,075 

Ita^-Lingduaft. 
AfTV'trus or 

Atutilpi 

’*421 

’450 


Dt.iftn;rs ... 

2700 

2001 

5 07 

I)hor^ 

251 

SIO 

401 

fl&«Ur4 

18 

18 

30 


m 

CIS 

1250 

Kiirub’tr Gurus t 




SuIam 

1270 

21,400 

47,423 

StinAt^iia . . 

ICM 

2515 

bMU 

1077 

1005 

20&0 

Total . 

2S,31S 

27.7W 

50,100 

Cranil Total . 

Itl.b^l 

II3,'D3 

2s5,2T0 


*Tlicce n«tr4 an* not *1ia«n ffcpantel} In tlio ccnstia rcttima lint are Incinilcd In tlio Ilr&liman 
Hindu cL*>lis of the aaniu inmc. J Tlu sc CMtca aro not ahouii In thu censua ritunif. 


Lingilyata say that the Unri which they wear anti worship is tho 
oldest object of worship in India ; that they aro descended from tho 
five mouths of Shiv unnied Aghora, Lthuna, Sajjojdta, Tatjmrush, 
and Vdiiulrv ; and that tho practice of wearing tho ii'tig was introduced 
by Basav {a.d. IIOO-IIGO) an incarnation of Naudi Shiv’s bull, who 
reformed tho Lingsiyat religion and revived tho worship of tho ling. 
There pccins little reason to doubt that tho Lingiij’ats arc right in 
describing Basav ns tho revivor of an old form of worship rather 
than tho iouuder of a new faith, 

Basav' was tho son of idndigu Tlny.a, also called ^landengn 
Madamantri, and his wife ^ladevi, also called Gladilin nrasii nud 
jrahamba, Aradhya- Brahmans of Hingaleshvaram, a village near 
Biigcviidi about forty miles south-east of Bijnpnr. They were devout 
wornhippors of Shiv, and in reward for their piety Nandi Shiv’s 
bull was born in tlieir house, and, as tho word Basav in Kanareso 
means a bull, the child was c.nllcd Basav. It is said that when, 
as a boy, ho w.'is being girt with tho sacred thread, Basav refused 
to wear it because it cntailod tho repenting of tho gdyatri or sun- 
hymn. lie said ho would have no gum or teachor but Ishvar 
or Shiv. J''or this olTcnco Basav’s father drove him from his house. 
Basav’s sister Akka Ntigamuia, also called PadmAvati, fled with 
him, and they mado their way to Knlyan about a hundred miles 
west of Uaidnriibad, then (a.d. lloG) the capital of tho country 
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' Uicnv's name is also written Ussiva, Bisivanna, nml Itasnv.tppa. (Wilson’s 
McKcniie Collection, 2ii<l KJ. !I03). In Mnilras he is ntso c-atlcil Allnnm (Brown in 
Sladras •rounial of Literature nim Science, XI. ICI|. The details of BisaWs life ami 
doctrines arc tshen from Wilson’s McKcnric Collection, 2nd I'Mitioii, 30, '>-307 : Madras 
Joiinial of Literature and Sell nee, XI. 141-1-17; Bice's Mysoroand Coorg, L 210-211 ; 
and riiet's Kanareso Dynasties, G0-(!1. 

®ArddIiyas are Vir .sliaiv Briiliinaiis (Bronn in Madras Joiiriial, XI. 141). The 
word means reverend. They are hiipposcd to have joined tho LiiigAyats from personal 
liking to Basav. Jangams do not cat with them because they aay the gdyaln or sun- 
hymn. In Madras they aro bound to attend Lingdyot funerals. Ditto, 147. 
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and tlio scat of Bijial, a Jain king of tlio Knlnclinrya or Knlaclrari 
dynasty (1166-11452). Bnsav's mntcriml undo, wlio vrns nsinistct 
of police or diindandyak at Knlyun, slicUcrcd Bosav in his 
house, appointed him to a post in the sorvico of the state, and gave 
him his daughter Gangamma in marriage. Bnsav improYod his 
fortunes by giving liis sister in marriage to tlio king. When his 
uncle died the king appointed Basav chief minister and general. 
Basay made use of liis power to dismiss the old state officers 
and put friends of his own in their places. lie spent his wealth 
in lavish charities and endeared himself to the mass of tho 
people. When ho thought his influence established, ho began, in 
opposition to tho doctrines of tho Jains, tho SmArts, and tho 
Yaishnavs, to preach a religion whose adoration for the ling, dislike 
of BrAhmans, and contempt for child marringo and ceremonial 
impurity revived tho early or southern bolicfs of tho lower classes 
of tho people. At the same time by forbidding flesh and liquor 
ho sought to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjnl, cither enraged 
at Basov’s conduct or stirred on by tho Jains, attempted to scizo 
him. Basav escaped, routed a party sent in pursuit, gathered a largo 
body of friends and adherents, and, when Bijjnl advanced in person 
to qnell tho rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjnl to restore him 
to his post of minister and general. According to Jain accounts, when 
ho was restored to power, Bnsav determined to take tho king's life, 
and Anally poisoned him on tho banks of tho Bhimn while returning 
from a successful expedition ogninst tho BilAliAra king of Kolhapur. 
According to Jain accounts IWya Murdri, tho king’s son, resolved 
to avongo his father’s death. Basav, hearing of his approach, 
lost heart, and fled to Ulvi in North KSnarn nbonl twenty miles 
south of Supa, was pursued by Eilya MnrAri, and finding that tho 
city could not stand a siege in despair drowned himself in a well. 
According to Lingdyat accounts tho origin of tho contest between 
Bnsav and king Bijjnl was that tho king put out the oyes of 
Allayya and Madhuvnyyatwo of Basov’s staunchest followers. Barav 
left to his friend Jagnddov tho task of punishing tho king’s cnielty, 
cursed Kalydn, and retired to Sangameshvar tho snored meeting of 
tho Krishna and hlalaprabhn about a hundred miles west of Bclinri. 
A.t Kalydn, soon after Bnsav left, under his curse, cocks crow by 
night, jackals howled by day, tbei-o wore eclipses, storms, earth- 
quakes, and darkness. 'Die people’s hearts failed them. Under tho 
taunts of hismothorParvatiand with the help of two Lingiiyat saints 
Mallnya and Bommaya, Jngaddev, Basav’s champion, swore to avongo 
Basaws wrong. The throe champions smeared their bodies with 
ashes, took swords and spears, and started to sl.ay tho king. Before 
them went a bull goring all whq came in its way. They passed 
through the palace and the courtiers, and slow tho king in his hall 
of state.' They enmo out of tho palace, danced in front of the people, 
and told them that tho king had perished because he had lifted his 
hand against two of the saints of tho now religion. Discord fell 
on tho city, man fought with man, horse with horse, elephant with , 


' Bijjal was slnin in 11G8. Madras Jouiaal ot Iiit, and Science, SI, 14S. 
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elephant, till Ealyiin was destroyed. Basav continued to live at 
Sangainesliyar. He was weary of life ; his task of reviving the old 
and true faith was done : he prayed Shiv to set him free. Shiv and 
P.drvnti came forth from the ling, raised Basav and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the 
sky and his followers knew that Basava had been taken into the 
ling. According to Lingdyat hooks Basav was helped in spreading 
his religion hy his power of working miracles. Ho turned corn into 
pearls, found treasures, fed the hungry, healed the sick, and 
raised the dead. Basav spent the king’s treasury in alms to 
Jangams. A noble told the king who called Basav to account; 
Basav smiling handed the key to the king and the treasure was 
found untonched. The mistress of a Jangam, who was a dancing 
girl, envied Glangamma, Basav’s wife, the richness of her robes. 
The Jangam asked Basav to spare him one of his wife’s robes. 
Basav took his wife's robe off her body and gave it to the Jangam. 
Other dresses sprang from Gangamma's body and all wore given 
to the Jangam.^ The leading doctrines and mles of Basav’s faith 
were that there is ono god who guards from evil; that between this 
god and his worshipper there is no need of a go-between and no 
need of sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, or fasts ; that as all ling- 
weareis are equal, the Lingdyat woman is as high as the Lingdyat 
man, and that therefore she should not marry till she comes 
of a"e and shonld have a voice in choosing her husband ; that 
ns all Zinp-wearers are equal all caste distinctions cense; 
that a true believer and Ztnp-wearor cannot bo impure ; 
therefore birth, women’s monthly sickness, and death cause the 
Lingdyat no impurity; that at death the true believer goes straight 
to Shiv’s heaven, therefore his soul cannot wander into a low caste 
man or an animal, therefore ho needs no funeral rites to help him 
to heaven or to keep him from wandering on earth nn uneasy ghost ; 
that as Shiv is an all-powerful guardian the wearer of his emblem 
need fear no evil, astrology is useless ns the inilnence of the 
stars is powerless, the evil eye, waudering spirits, spoils, and charms, 
none of those can harm the Ling.iyat. Mnnj[ of these beliefs are 
not acted upon oven by Shilvnnts and Banjigs tbo_ strictest of 
Dharwnr Jangams, and some of the lower classes of Lingdyats, the 
Sdlis, Fatta Sdlis, and some of the Sadars do not even wear the ling 
thongh they profess to bo Lingdyats. The rules against observing 
ceremonial purity and performing after-death rites are kept by the 
higher classes of Dhdrwdr Lingdyats, but tho lower classes do not 
strictly obey them. Tho Dhfirwdr Lingdyat Sdlis either burn or buiy 
their dead, and when they burn tho dead they keep all tho after-death 
ceremonies observed by Brdhmanic Hindus. Among tho Patta Sdli 
Lingdyats birth and death cause impurity for five days, and a woman 
in her monthly sickness is impure until she bathes, and, oven after 
bathing, she does not cook or enter tho idol room for three days. 
Basav’s views regarding tho uselessness of sacrifice, penance, and 
fasting, are strictly observed by all high class Dhdrwdr Jangams. In 
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* Wilson’s McKcnzio Collections, 305-307. 
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nhilrw.i,r thongli the Lingtlyats consider the ling their nli i> f goj 
ttey occasionally tvorship the village goddesses Dayamava and 
Dnrgavaj and sometimes the Vaishnav god Hanumdn. The same 
practice prevails in Bijilpnr and to some extent in Belganm. In 
Kolhdpnr^ Poona, and Sdtfira even Lingdyat priests do not scniplo 
to worship the Brdhmnnio gods Ganpati, Hanumdn, Eddha, and 
Krishna.' The feeling of caste exclusiveness is stronger in 
Dhdrwdr than in Bijdpur. In Bijdpnr all pure Lingdjmts like 
Banjigs and Shilvnnts can perform diksTia or initiation j in Dliurwdr 
no one but a Jangam can be initiated as a priest. In Dharwiir, as in 
Bijdpnr, Lingdyats of all classes eat together in a , religions house or 
in the presence of a Jangam, and a Jangam can marry the daughter 
of a pure Lingdyat a Shilvant or a Banjig. In Kolhdpnr 
neither eating together nor intermarriage is allowed among 
the different classes of Lingdyats. If it was ever put in practice 
BasaVs theory of the eqnaliiy of women and men is no longer 
acted on. In Dhdrwdr the position of married women is much 
the same as among firdhmanic Hindus, except that special hononr 
is paid to the Basavis or unmarried women devotees.^ In Eolhdpnr 
Poona and Sdtara the posirion of Lingdyat women is much the 
same as of Brahmanic women and oven the Basavis are held in 
little respect. The Brdhmauio rule of early marriage is strictly 
observed in Kolhapur and Sdtara, it is less strict in Bijdpur and in 
Dhdrwdr, though early marriage is the practice, it is not held 
binding, and the custom of the bride aud bridegroom passing the first 
night together, even though children, suggests that the present 
practice of adult marriage in Maisnr was once prevalent in Dhdrwdr. 
Widow marriage is allowed by all classes in Dhdrwdr, and in Bijdpur 
by all classes except Jangams ; in Kolhdpur the higher classes forbid 
it. In all places widows are hold unlucl^ ; in none have they to lose 
their hair, bangles, or bodice. In the northern districts, in Poona, 
fcSdtdra, Kolhapur, and Belganm, the Lingdyat faith is declining 
and many Lingdyats are adopting Brdhmanical ways of worship, 
ceremonies, and gods. On the other hand in Bijdpur, in Dhdrwdr, 
and in parts of Southern India, Lingdyatism appears to be gaining 
ground.® In Bijdpur Mr. Onmine (1877-1879) found that tho 
preference for Jangams over Brdhmans was constantly spreading ; in 
Dhdrwdr the Hgerus who a few years ago used to keep the Brdhmanio 
ritual and hum their dead, have lately begun to bury their dead and 
call Jangams to their funerals; and in tho Bastar plateau in Madras 
a number of Kois have lately become Lingdyats.® As regards 
the future state Lingdyats believe that the wearers of the ling are 
not liable to transmigration. According to his conduct a Lin^yat 
after death is sent either to heaven or to hell, and whore ho is 


’ JtAaa NIeu a Slltdra JangaiD, now in Bombay, bas in his Iionso images of Bddha, 
Kiisfana Virupibsh, tho Ling, Nandi, tho Shdli^m, and the goddess Vardani. AU 
of these’ ho daily woraliips. Ho says th.-it many Jangams in aittra and Kolhipur 

'^ 3 Th*^ Basavls°M^prohaMy tho celibate women to whom Jlr, Brown refers. 
Madras Journal Lit. and So. JU. 174. 

3 Bu'dpur Statistical Account, BomKW wusMteer. 

* The Beverend J. Cain inlnd. Ant. VIH, 219. 
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sent tlicro bo stays. Tlio Ling.-lynt bolict tlmt nono of tbo Iiombo 
spirits can como back frees them from ono great seution of tbe 
Britlrnmn ritual. They bavo no olToring to the dead of sesamum 
sacred grass, burnt sacrifice.s, now moon and full moon ritc.s, and 
pourings of water.* In tbeir disregard of after-death riles tbo 
Lingdyats agree wntb tbo Jains. In tbo matter of eating and 
drinking tbo Jains anil Lingdynts are also at one. Both forbid (bo 
U.SO of liquor andof aniinal food; and bold that to tako life is tbo 
greatest crime.- Tbe Lingilynta bnvo borrowed tbeir prayors from 
the Vedas,® and .so have tbe Jains ; and, so far ns tbo doctrines they 
toaebaro conformable to tbo Jain tenets, tbo Vedas aro admitted and 
quoted as an autbority by tbe Jains.* Tlic Lingdyats, instead of using 
tbo Brahman snii-bynin, use tbo panch'dfharl or five-syllabled speO 
Nainaisfliiviiiia that is Glory to .Shiv, and tbo .Tains instead of iisin"' 
tbo snn-byinn use tbo fivo-syllaljlcd spell Nainaftsuhlhiiya or Glory 
to tbe Siildhtxn or Saints.*’ In tlicso and in other points Jainism and 
Ijingi^-ntism seem to bo nearer each other than to Brubnianisin. 
Many Lingayat practices arc early and soiitbern, the resnlt of 
Basav’s .attempts to win flic lower orders, and of tbo infinence of 
low-caste men who at fir.st wore let into tbo community and rose to 
tlie rank of sainls.® TIio rosemlilanco between tbo Jain and tbo 
Lingayat rules about eating and drinking, about (cmlenic.ss for life, 
and about the non-retnrn of tbo spirits of (be dead .suggest tlint 
many Lingayals ropro«ont convcwls from Jainism. This view finds 
support in tbo fact (bat tlio f-lrongtb of tbo Lingayats is in a Vdni 
class who wore formerly cbiolly Jains, and that tbo Pnncbains or 
rancbamsdlis, another leading branch of Lingayats, appear to lake 
(biir name from and to represent tbo fifth or lowest clns.s of .Tains, 
a despi.scd coniinmiity to wbieb all widow-marrjing J.sins aro 
degraded. It was natnnd that I’ancbaras slinnld take to a religion 
tlmt did not bold widow-marri.igo an oflence. Again, after tbo 
overtbrow of the Kalaelinrya dynasty of Kalvfin and after (bo 
conversion of tbo IToyf-ala Ballal king Visbnn Vardban (1117-1138) 
to V aisbnavism, t bo ICarnalak Jtiins were depressed. 'J'hcir power was 


> Msilros .Tfiiini il <if I.tl.i.itiircanil .Stimcf, XI. 172. 

■ Tlicnn* of till* I.inr.h.st .mil .Isiii <li«lil.o of tsl.inr Iifo urim to 1 h< that It m 
hy 1,'il.iiiK lifo tint the vorM n hvmloil \\ itli ojiirits, or m inoih ni lnii,:ii ip- j.) Iulcn 
vith rill. Tlio .I.Mn iliil.- Ik f in a xinl til,. - non) Iroiii tlio fnithfiil th.i i hn f raum 
of Fpi-it j.nviui tinii ; It f1o.|rii^F tlio proil nrniy of fmmly (’Iiiiil". If iki oiiImiIo 
H jiirit . i.illcil ntid tin n forr nirari il, ijiirlls will in".! tliroueh iIh ir iiulo of Iimh till 
tiKy I* i.o nnil tin v orld mil Im. oiiih tint in plio-th > », J-ii, J,inp,_\al f iniily 
pho.ts nro impo-jilih for .all nn mf.' ntlior in lii.ivui or In lull, mill rii'l.mp.ij.ata 
roinhlpr the Mtinpof life tiled, aillii st of tiiiH 1»< ni*e if ihe nut ode rjiirils lure not 
worrinl they noiilil jms Ihnm'.;!! tlidr j)In»ei of Iif.- mid w-in'. In pradico fii-Uik^i 
and dl Inct, the tun clihf riium of ipint iiilliK iko, eoine t'l.I.iim, llrlliin tin, orid 
I.iiip'iy.ats nliho. The a^orhl hu.aniiF Mith biitMde ipintn; in itlier .lim -loar nor 
the l.inp, fliniieli nodoiiht of (;r«it anioe, cm do • vorytliinp. tVo niii»t c<?n«nlt tin 
rlar®, Ri t the In Ip of tiitnn ncs, . xorei.t", tef kiaia, rmnliiiii; aalns, an) tiling of 
provcil worth in a rjiirit mn r. S» in prai (ii >• ,F.tiiiH and f.inRijati .are not f< as piicii 
to oami irm and in ipie th in the com ajuiniliiir eln— . i of ItrAlim line llindiiH. 

^Itr.twnin ^^ndma .f.iiminl of f.it* r.itnre nnti SLiiiitc, XI. I7I. 

‘Wil-oii iiiA'nlio I’oaiaroht i, XVIt.2n. 

* tVil'oii in Axiatic Iti -i areliea, X VII. 27.S. 

* AniniiR thu .haiiRani Faint 1 aro tinny P.iiiihminl woineii, hut not nin> IlrVliiiian, 
Madraa .lonmal Ilf I.il. nmt Si'. ,VI. 1 1(1, Tlic liiiie.\ynt worlhm aro idiocmal.i rx, 
hnnUn.and attaviis. Ditto, l.'il. 
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going and their guardian Jineshvar failed to save them in this life 
and gave them little to look forward to in the world to come. The 
ling perhaps could not save the wearer from trouble in this world, 
hut it ensured a life of enjoyment iu the next. Basav’s hook ideas 
of the joys of heaven may have been as refined and unreal as a ' 
Jain’s. What his followers, at least his fighting foDowers, believed 
to be the fruits of Ziny-worship is shown by the garlands, heavenly 
damsels, and feasts, which paint the true believer’s future on the 
Shaiv Virgallas or Hero tomb-stones. 

JangaillS,^ literally moveables, that is Zfny-possessed mortals, also 
called Ayyas or Lingdyat priests, numbering about 40,000, are found 
all over the district. Th^ speak Hanarese. The names in common 
use amongmen areChangasayya,Mallayya, andEndrayya;and among 
women Basava, Mallava, and Ningava. They have no surnames, and 
are generally Imown by the names of the towns or villages in which 
they live. In appearance, in some respects, they resemble Sanydsis 
or ascetics of the Smdrt sect. They live in maths or religions 
houses which are generally one-storeyed buildings, clean, and 
cared for, Jangams are divided into two classes, Dhataslhalaa or 
Vxraletas who are unmarried and Qwrustludas who are married. The 
Virakta or recluse is holy, free from worldly cares, and unwed. 
Viraktas axe not allowed to become gurus or spiritnal guides or to 
exercise religious authority over other Lingdyats. They are expected 
to spend their time in reading and explaining the holy books. 
There are few Viraktas, and they are respected and worshipped. 
When they grow aged or are about to die they choose a successor 
from some religious and virtuous Gurusthtd or married Jangam 
family. The successor is generally a boy under ten and in 
most cases is related to the Virakta whom he is to succeed. Before 
being made a Virakta the boy is consecrated. The Gumsthalos 
are a class of Lingdyat clergy who become the gurus or spiritual 
guides of Lingdyat tiymen. Unlike Lingiyat laymen they can only 
marry maidens and not widows or divorced women. They conduct 
all religious ceremonies on occasions of births, marriages, and deaths 
under the direction or superintendence of Patdayas or monastery 
heads. From the Gurnsthala class boys are chosen to fill the office 
of Virakta or Patdaya. Viraktas and Patdayas never leave 
their religious houses. They direct their chief assistants who are 
called Oharantis or movers to do all the work of the house, to gather 
the money grain and cloth offerings made by laymen, and generally 
to look mter the affairs of the monastery. The Viraktas and 
Patdayas, besides their Oharantis or chief active assistants, have two 
to twelve junior assistants called Jlforis or youths, however old they 
may be. The youths’ duties are to bring flowers for the daily 
worship performed by the chief priests, to arrange the vessels used 
iu worship, to light lamps, and to bring fire to bum incense at the 
time of worshipping. The Oharantis and Ufarts are chosen when 
boys from Gurusthda families. The Patdayas, the Oharantis, and 
such of the Maris as may be intended to be made Patdayas or 


’ Jangams is a Vedic word and meant that they were the living houses of the 
deity. Brown in Madras Journal of Lit. and Sc. XI, 145, 
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monastery-licads aro not allowed to many. Tho remnining Maris 
or youths are free to marry if tlioy cliooso. Tho Paldayas 
superintend all religious work in their parish which includes 
one village cr a group of villages, punish religious offenders by 
putting them out of caste, and lot them hack into caste on 
paying a heavy fine and undergoing religious penance. Besides 
Maris or youths the Viralilas, Paldayas, and Charantis have 
servants to cook, to bring water, to wash their clothes, and to make 
their bods. Viraltlas lead tho lives of recluses, and, as far as they 
can, avoid mixing with their relations. Gurusthalns, though they 
live in the monasteries, lead a married lifo and do not object to have 
their relations staying with them. All of those classes are included 
under tho general term Jangam. Viraklas, Paldayas, Charantis, 
and Maris bathe once, twice, or three times a day according to their 
purity. Tho incomes of their maths or religions houses consist of 
money, grain, and cloth presents from the laity and fines paid 
by religious offenders. Tho heads of tho houses are cither 
Viralitas or Paldayas helped by Charantis and Maris. A few 
maths aro under Charantis helped by Jlfaris or youths. Daily in tho 
morning and evening in their religious houses tho Viraklas and 
Paldayas worship the linq and deck it with flowers. Their 
disciples wash their feet twice. Tho water in which tho foot aro 
first washed is called dhulpAdodak or fcot-dnst water. Lingdynt 
laymen sprinkle this water over their bodies and on tho walls of thoir 
houses. Tho water in which tho priests’ Iocs are washed for tho 
second time is first used to wash and worship tho stone lings worn 
round tho high priests' nocks. This water becomes very holy and 
is called haruna or grace. Wlicn laymen and others como to tho 
religious house they throw themselves before tho Viralclas or 
Paldayas, receive a few drops of learnna water and sip it. Tho priest 
gives tho layman a cocoanut or other fruit from their own hands ns 
a blessing, and sots his right foot on tho visitor's head who with- 
draws. Jangums are great c.atcr8 and bad cooks. Their daily food 
is rice, wheat, or Indian millet bread, michu or granulated Indian 
millet boiled in water and made into a hard mas.s, ambli or rayi-flour 
boiled in water and made into gruel, vcgct.ables including onions 
and garlic, boiled butter, milk, curds, aud pickles. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. Some take thoir meals once a day 
only, others aro obliged to cat sovoral times a day, ns, when 
several laymen invito them to dine at their houses, they consider 
it discourteous to refuse. Tho Jangams go to ns many houses 
as they can on tho samo day, cat n little in each house, and 
withdraw. Wien they take their meals in their religions houses 
long mats or cloth carpets are spread on the ground and a three- 
legged wooden stool about ten inches high and ten inches across 
called an addangi, is set in front of each person who sits on tho mat 
aud a brass or bcllmohil plate is placed on each of tho stools. 
Pood is served in each pinto and they cat it. After finishing thoir 
meal, tho priests and other religious persons aro forced to wash tho 
plates with a little water which they drink ns such water must not 
bo thrown away. When this is done each person wipes tho pinto 
set before him with his shouldcrcloth and sets it again on tho stool. 
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Any of the brass plates may afterwards be sot before any other 
person and he will take his meals out of it, but a bellmetal 
plate can be used by only one person. The Yirkatas, Paidayai, 
Oharantis, and Jlfttris wear a loincloth, a piece about six inches 
broad and two feet long, one end of which is fixed to a string 
tied round the waist and the other is passed between the legs and 
tied behind to the same string. Over this loincloth the priests hnl 
not the laymen roll a larger cloth. They cover their shoulders and 
tie round their heads two other pieces of cloth all of red ochre. 
They wear shoes of cotton or hemp cloth, or of wood, but never of 
leather. Other Jangams that is Gttrusthalas or married priests, 
in addition to the above dress wear a coat, and like other Lingdjat 
women, their women wear a robe and a bodice. The men mark the 
brow and the body with white ashes, wear a garland of rudrdhh 
Rleocarpus lanceolatus beads round the neck, a cltatilta or cubical 
silver box the upper side of which is like a pyramid, and a 
gnndgurdgi or round silver box in which they keep the ling. The 
women wear silver or gold armlets, ear and nose rings, necklaces, and 
waistbands. They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. 
The daily life of Jangams, especially of the VirlsatasacnA Paldagas^ that 
is the heads of tho different religions houses, passes in performing 
ablutions, in worshipping the lings which they wear, in receiving the 
adoration of laymen, in taking their meals, and in rending and 
explaining religious books to tho laity Tho Patdayas also enquire 
into and dispose of religious disputes, punish religious offenders by 
fine or excommunication, ro-admit them into caste on their paying 
the fines imposed upon them and undergoing certain penances, 
and conduct birth, marriage, death, and other religious ceremonies. 
The Oharantis and Maris obey tho orders given to them by 
tho Virahtas and Patdayas. Jangam women mind the house and 
sometimes keep inus for the convenience of tho people' of the 
town or of travellers belonging to the Lingdyat sect. A family of 
five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs &em 
about £20 (Rs. 200) to build, and the value of their house 
goods is about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about ICs. (Rs. 8), an 
initiation into the priesthood about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £2 1 Os. (Rs. 25), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 
They are very religious. They do not worship the ordinaiy 
Brdhmauic gods as Vishnu, Ram, and Krishna, and do not respect 
Brdhmans. Daily in the morning and evening before taking tbeir 
meals they present flowers, ashes, and sandal-paste to a stone ling 
which they wear bound round their neck. They make pilgrimages 
to Ulvi in North Kanara and to Dhrisol in Madras. Their head 
guru or pontiff, called Murgyasvami, lives at Ohitaldurg in 
Maisur. They do not keep the sixteen Brdhmauic sansltars or 
sacraments, but have special ceremonies of their own. When a child 


I The chief sacred books of the linjriiynts are the Basav and the Cliona Basav 
purdns written in Hale Kannada or old Kinarese, They contain tales and miraculous 
stories rcrarding their gimts and saints. All their literature is more popnlar than 
learned. Bice’s Mysore and Coorg, 1. 383. 
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is born its navel cord is cut and a Lingdyat priest is called. Wben 
the priest comes he is seated and his feet are washed with water in 
a brass tray. The water is called dhtlpddodak or foot-dust water. 
It is rubbed all over the bodies of those present, and a few drops of 
it are sprinkled on the walls to purify the house. The priest’s great 
toes are washed in a cup, verses are repeated, and his feet are 
worshipped. He washes the Kng which he wears in the water in which 
his toes have been washed and the water is called hriya pddodak 
or holy feet water. He next applies the brim of the cup to his 
lips and sips a few drops of the water. The sipping of this holy 
water is by the Lingayats called karuna or grace. The priest 
keeps his hand on the cup for about half an hour, during 
which pious Lingdyats bow before him and ask for a sip of 
Icaruna or grace. The priest allows each person to take a few 
drops of the holy water fi'om the cup and then ^vashes the stone ling 
he wears round his neck with the water, sips it, and rubs his fingers 
over his body till they are dry. Next the priest consecrates a new ling 
by washing it in the rest of the Icaruna or holy water ; he folds it in 
a piece of cloth and tics it round the neck of the babe for a minute 
or two, then gives it to the mother to take care of till the child 
grows old enough to wear it. The priest is fed, presented with 
money, and allowed to leave. It is believed that on the fifth day 
the goddess Sathi comes to take away the life of the child. To 
please her she is worshipped on that night and cooked food is ofiered 
to her. The Lingdyats say that this is not a pure Lingdyat custom, 
but that it is practised by their women in imitation of other Hindus. 
On the thirteenth day a Lingdyat priest is again called, and, after 
performing the foot-dust and holy water ceremonies, names the 
shild, and blesses it by laying the palm of his right hand on its head. 
In tho evening five women whose first husbands are alive are 
invited. A cradle is brought and put in the women’s rooms, and 
five lighted lamps are set near it. Friends and kinswomen present 
the mother with robes and bodices and tho five women put the child 
into the cr.adle. Betelnuts and leaves are handed among the guests 
and they withdraw. A day or two before the end of tho month several 
women take the mother to a river pond or well where she worships 
water, offering turmeric paste flowers and redpowder, and retni-ns 
with a pitcher of water. When tho child is about a year old a 
Lingdyat priest is called, his feet are washed, and ho is feasted and 
presented with a small sum of money. The priest holds two betel 
leaves in the form of a pair of scissors and with them touches the 
longest hair on the child’s head. The barber then trims the hair. This 
is called sadi katri sona or the hair-cutting. If the hair-cutting is 
not performed before the end of the first year, it is done in tho course 
of tho third year, and if not in the third it is done in the fifth year. 
Tho hair of boys is trimmed at any time even after their fifth year ; 
girls’ hair is not cut after they are five years old. Lingdyats say that 
they cut tho hair of girls under five, as, if their hair is long, it 
might touch a woman in her monthly sickness which they believe 
would give the child certain diseases. When a boy is about 
ten the dikaha or initiation is performed. When a marriajge 
is settled the first thing Jangams do is to see whether the parties 
are followers of tho same guru or spiritual guide or belong to the 
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same family-stock. If they have the same spiritual guide or if they 
belong to the same family-stock they cannot marry. If they have 
diffarpnt. spiritual guides and belong to different family-stocks a 
Lingdyat Ayya or a Brdhman astrologer is asked to compare the 
horoscopes of the boy and girl. If the horoscopes agree, on a lucky day 
named by the astrologer, the boy’s party with friends and kinspeoplo 
go to the bride’s house, and, in the presence of a Lingfiyat priest, some 
respectable men of the town and five women whose husbands 
are alive, make the marriage settlement and fix a lucky day for the 
marriage. Betelnuts and leaves and cocoa-kernel are handed to 
the guests and a feast is given to the bridegroom’s party. A few 
days before the day fixed for the wedding the bride’s parly send a 
letter to the bridegroom’s house with two pieces of bodicecloth, five 
coooanuts, five pieces of palm-leaves, five shers of rice, five lemons, 
five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five lumps of coarse 
sugar, and ask them to come and take the bride in marriage on 
a certain day. On the day named, when the bridegroom lives in a 
different village from the bride, his party with friends and kinspeople 
come to the bride’s village and halt at the boundary. The bride’s 
party go in procession with friends, kinspeople, priests, and music, 
and bring them into the village where a suitable lodging has been 
made ready for them. Next ^y at the bride’s five small earthen 
vessels are worshipped and then the bride with a few friends and 
relations goes to the bridegroom’s. The bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low wooden stools and rubbed with sesamnm-seed and 
turmeric-powder mixed together by the aidgettmu or five women 
whose first husbands are alive and cotton thread is wound 
jive times round them. This is called surgi Button a or the 
thread-winding. The bride and bridegroom are then taken to the 
bride’s house where a priest gives them Jearuna or sacred water to 
sip. Next day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with- 
turmeric and sip holy water and the bride’s parly cany to the 
bridegroom’s house a basket full of sweet eatables and provisions 
and a pitcher full of water. The bridegroom’s party receive the same, 
and present the bearers with cloths and betelnuts and leaves. At 
the houses of both the bride and the bridegroom the family gods are 
worshipped and provisions are sent to the Lingdyat religious houses. 
Next comes the pupalo when either the boy’s or the girl’s party or 
both carry earthen pots full of lights to a Lingdyat temple. This 
closes the day’s ceremonies. Next day married women mb the 
bride and bridegroom with turmeric and powdered sesamum-sced 
and the priest prepares holy water and gives them a few drops to 
sip. The bride’s party takes cooked food called misaluta to the 
bridegroom’s house and the bridegroom eats some of it The 
bride’s father sets the bridegroom’s feet in a plate and washes 
them with water, and the father and mother lay flowers and red- 

S owder before them. The bridegroom, dressed in fine clothes, 
ecked with the marriage coronet and ornaments, and rubbed with 
viblviti or oowdung ashes goes in procession on a bullock to a 
Lingdyat temple, worships the god, and goes on to the bride's.^ On 
reaching the bride’s the bridegroom is seated on a sofa, new clothes 

’ Latdj in imitation of Br&hmans rich Lins&yats have began to scat the bridegroom 
on a horse instead of on a bnliock. 
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and ornaments are presented to him, and turmeric powder is 
rnlibed over his cheeks, hands, and feet. He is led into an 
inner room where the ofSciating priest conducts the religious 
part of the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
rice-strewn carpet which is spread on a cowdunged door, and to 
their right two unmarried girls called balgudaman or bride’s maids 
are seated. In front of them are set the imneha Icalasha or five 
vessels one at each comer of a square and one in the middle, and into 
each vessel pearls, precious stones, silver, gold, brass, and copper 
coins are dropped. Hetelnuts and leaves and cocoanuts are placed 
on the vessels, and a thread is passed five times round them, 
and, without, any break, continued into the hands of the priest, and 
thence into the right hand of the bridegroom. The part of the 
long unbroken thread that is tied round the’ vessels is called surgi, 
and the portion between the hands of the priest and the bridegroom 
is called guru sutra or the priest’s holy thread. All this time the 
priest repeats sacred verses and the bride holds the bridegroom’s 
right hand. The viatlipati or Lingayat beadle and sexton mixes 
curds, milk, clarified butter, sugar, and honey in a small vessel, 
pours some of the mixture on the bridegroom’s right hand 
which is touched by the bride, and five times washes the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom. The Lingdyat priest and 
aU who are present throw a few grains of red rice over the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, the five married women 
dropping on them large double handfuls of red rice and five times 
waving lighted lamps round their faces. The priest worships 
the viangalsutra or lucky thread by laying on it fiowers, redpowder, 
and grains of rice, and gives it to the five married women who bind 
it round the bride’s ne^. The part of the long thread held by the 
priest and the bridegroom is cut from the part which is round 
the five vessels and is tied round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
with a piece of turmeric root and a betel leaf. This thread is called 
g^^rlt hankan or the priest’s bracelet. The five married women tie the 
thread that was round the five vessels together with a turmeric root 
round the bride’s right wrist and this is called the vadhii kankan or 
the bride’s bracelet. The bride and bridegroom bow to the priest, 
to the fiimily gods, and to the elders. Friends and kinspeople and 
the LingAyat priests are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom are 
made to eat from the same plate. This ends the wedding-day rites. 
Next day the boy and girl Tvorsbip tbe priest by laying before them 
fiowers, sandal paste, and grains of rice, and sip holy water. After 
dinner they are carried through the chief streets of the town m 
procession with music, drums, fireworks, dancing girls, and light- 
ed torches to a LingAyat temple. There the pair bow to the god, 
offer flowers and fruit, and the whole party return home with 
the same state. As the bride and bridegroom are entering the 
house the bridegroom’s sister, and if he has no sister some other 
girl, stops them at the threshold, holds their feet, and makes 
them promise to give their daughter to her son. They promise 
and are allowed to enter the house. The bride is then made oyer to 
her mother-in-law. The bridegroom’s mother sits on a bullock s 
saddle placed o. ’ « wmnd as if upon a chair with her knees open. 
The hn. ’■'lit knee and the bride on her 
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left knee. The bride and bridegroom tbon change places. Five 
married women ask the mother which of the two flowers or fruits 
is heavier, meaning which of tho two the son or the daughter- 
in-law she likes best. Tho mother replies Both arc equal. The • 
married women advise the mother to take care of the son and 
his wife equally, and this the mother agrees to do. The bride and 
bridegroom are taken into tho marriago-shed where a barber mbs 
turmeric powder on tboir hands and feet, and tho five married 
women bathe them and wave lighted lamps round their faces, ^lo 
wet clothes which the married couple leave belong to tho barber 
and are taken by him. A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the marriage is over. Tho bridegroom’s party return to their 
village while the brido remains at her father’s house. WHion the 
bride grows about twelve or tliirtcen years old tho bridegroom’s 
party comes to the bride’s house and tako tho brido and her parents 
in procession to the house of tho bridegroom. At tho bridegroom’s 
house festive dinners are given, now clothes and ornaments are 
presented to tho brido and bridegroom, and after waving lighted 
lamps round their faces they are sent into tho bridegroom’s room, 
although the bride may not have como of age. On the following 
day a feast is given to friends and relations. Wlicn a girl comes of 
age she is bathed and seated for three days in an ornamental canopy 
prepared for the purpose. Female friends and kinswomen are asked, 
and flowers, betel leaves, turmeric, redpowder, and wot gram 
are served to them. Near relations bring cooked food aud sweet- 
meats part of which tho ^rl is told to eat. On tho fourth day the 
girl is bathed and no other ceremonies are performed. Daring her 
future monthly sicknesses though she is not hold impure, the Jangam 
woman is not allowed to cook or to go into tho god-room. AVheu 
a Jangam is on tho point of death ho is bathed and made to sit} on 
a clean bedding spread on a freshly oowdunged part of the floor. A 
Lingdyat priest is sent for. When ho comes his feet are twice 
washed with water, and a few drops of tho water arc poured into tho 
dying man’s mouth. Tho priest rubs the dying man with vibhuH 
or cowdung ashes and fastens a necklace of rudrdkska Elcocarpus 
lanceolatus heads round his neck. The dying man in return gives 
the priest betel leaves and nuts, a ball of vibhuti or white ashes, and 
some money. 'When life is gone tho priest is again sent for. If 
the dead Is a married man or woman, or a priest, he is placed sitting, 
marked with white ashes, and decked with ornaments. The chief 
priest sets his right foot on tho head, and the mailtpaii or 
Lingdyat beadle lays flowers and redpowder on tho priest’s foot. 
If other Lingdyat priests are present they touch tho head of the 
deceased with ^cir ifght foot. The body is brought out of the 
house and set in an ornamental wooden car prepared for tho occasion. 
The beadle tears in front of tho corpse a piece of new cloth as 
a token that the deceased’s connection with tho world is severed. 
Four Lingdyats carry the body in the car-shaped bier to tbo burial 
ground and set it at a little distance from the pit which is dug to 
receive it. All tho good clothes and ornaments are I'emovod from 
the body and taken by the deceased’s son or other relation, and 
the deceased’s headdress is put on the head of his eldest son. Two 
priests go forward to tho grave and then como back towards tho 
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fuDoral party, as if messengers from heaven sent by Shiv. They ask 
whose body it is and where his spirit is going. The people nairo 
the deceased and add Ilis spirit is on its way to Shiv’s heaven 
The priests say Como, and lead the funeral party with the body 
to the side of the grave. 'The body with the ling round its neck is 
put into a cloth hag and placed in a sitting posture in a niche in the 
grave-side. The sexton goes into the grave and the Lingdyat 
priest gives him twenty-one small copper pieces, with some holy 
words written on thorn, which ho places on the different parts of the 
body. A cloth is hold over the body and all present repeat holy 
verses and throw leaves of hihsa ASglo marmelos, flowers, and white 
ashes into the cloth. The sexton gathers the leaves and flowers 
and lays them on the body and every one present throws a handful 
of earth on the body. The sexton comes out of the grave, salt is 
thrown in, and the grave is closed. The priest stands on the grave, a 
cocoannt is broken at his feet, flowers and redpowder are laid on his 
feet, and the party return home. On reaching home, the eldest 
son of the deceased purifies the house by sprinkling foot-dust water 
over the walls and floor of the house and feeds one or two priests.' 
At the end of a month a feast is given to a few Lingdyat priests. 
Children and the unmarried dead are carried on biers and buried 
lying at full length. The priest does not stand on the grave and 
his feet are not washed. When the burial ground belongs to a 
Lingdyat priest soine money is paid to him ns hire-money and the 
olotnos worn by the dead are given to him. When the body is buried 
in a public ground the clothes are taken by the Holayas or village- 
watchmen. Jangams with their disciples or adherents have formed 
themselves into associations called Samujs or meetings, each having a 
distinct mime as Komar, Jlurgy, Chillal, and Kempu. Each religious 
house or math is called after the name of the meeting to which its 
chief priest belongs. Some houses and priests belong to no meeting. 
Jangams have no strong caste feeling. Child and widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknomi. Many of them 
send their children to school and a few take to now pursuits. On 
tho whole they arc a steady class. 

Traders, included sixteen classes with a total strength of 53,108 
or 6'80 per cent of tho Hindu population. The details are : 


Dhdncdr Traderi, JSSt. 


Dt\ll»ON. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Tout. 


Males. 

Females 

Totll. 

Adinbajlg&n 

Gorj&n 

J&ina 

Uds, 



Ltn^iat V&nlf or 

Banjin 

Lok&b&likt Lint;!- 


4SC0 

fi2 

&a72 

2141 

10,745 

1321 

<US 

CO 

S1D4 

753 

S002 

11,012 

1431 

eios 

148 

10,670 

1470 

4140 

21,767 

27S2 

I Sflrwiris . . 
^!r1’etaan and Bin- 
dekars 

Lintrijats . 
Sunnifira 
> T^SroboUa 

T<’lug:u Uanjlsin . 
TeIuraC>»bniimaru9. 
Valanjas or Komth 

ToUl 

10 

105 

400 

23 

s 

eol 

05 

434 

1 

163 

576 

24 

0 

661 

Si 

3S0 

17 

263 

1071 

64 

0 

135i 

183 

823 

!4,el9 

26,493 

63,103 


' In Madras .a ling is pnt on llic grave nod n worshipped fourteen days. JIadws 
Journal of Lit. .and .$r. aI. ICP. 
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Adibanjiga'rSt numbering about 8500^ are found in all sub-divi- 
sions of the district except in Hubli. The name Adibanjigar is derived 
from the words adi first and banjigdr Lingdyat, and means the first 
Lingdyats. They speak impure Kdnareso. The names in oommott 
use among men are Basdppa, Mallappa, and Ningdppa ; and among 
women Basava, Kareva, and Mallava. They live in tiled bouses with ■ 
walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. The houses are neat, clean, 
and well-cared for. They keep cows, buffaloes, and oxen. They are 
moderate caters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, vegetables, curds, and milk, and their holiday dishes, in addi- 
tion to the above, are rice and sweet cakes. They do not use animal 
food or intoxicating drinks. In matters of dress and ornaments 
they do not differ from other Lingayats.‘ In character they are 
hospitable, hardworking, neat, clean, even-tompored, and orderly. 
Their main calling is to trade in grain, cotton, and other articles, and 
to retail opium, hemp-flowers or giinja, and hemp-wator or bhang. 
They are helped in their work by their women and children. Their 
calling prospers. Most of them are well-to-do, and they make good 
use of their money patting it into trade, not hoarding it and burying 
it like many other classes. Their busiest months aro May Juno and 
July. They do not work on holidays and their holidays are the same 
as those of other Lingdyata A family of five spends about £1 (Rs.lO) 
a month. It costs them about £40 (Rs. 400) to build a house, and 
about 4s.(Ra. 2) a month to hire a house. The value of their household 
furniture is about £30 (Rs. 800), and of their dress about £2 (Rs. 20). 
A birth costs about 8s, (Rs. 4), a son's marringo about £20 (Rs. 2o0}, 
a coming of ago about£2 (Rs. 20), a prognancy about lOs. (Rs. 5), and 
a death about £2 (Rs.20). A daughters marriage costs more than a 
son’s as a considerable sum has to be paid as dowry. Thoir religions 
rites and customs differ little from those of other Lingdyats. They 
are bound together by a strong caste-feeling, social disputes are settled 
by the majority of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. They send their boys and girls to school, take 
to new pursuits, and aro a steady class. 

Gurjars, or Gnjardt Vdnis, numboriug about 148, are found in 
Gadag, Hubli, Kalghatgi, and Navalgund. Their homo tongue is 
Gujardti and they speak impure Kduarese with the people of the 
district. They have settled in Dhdrwdr as moneylenders and bills 
brokers. They are honest and thrifty and are said to be careful to 
keep to Gujardt customs. 

Jains, literally Conquerors, returned as numbering about 10,520, 
are found all over the district. TheDhdrwdr Jains are old settlors and 
bare no memory of any former home. They seem to be the remnant 
of the community of Jains whose faith was the imling or one of the 
ruling religions of the Bombay Korndtak from about 1540 to 1763. 
They say that au ancient Hindu king named Ikshvdku had two family 
priests named Parvat and Narad who held different views on the 
subject of animal sacrifice. Parvat sacrificed sheep to the god of fire, 
and Ndrad sacrificed parched grain. The descendants of Parvat 
are the Brdhmans and their followers, and the descendants of Ndrad 


• Details arc given under Lingiyals, Banjige, and Jangoms. 
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are the Jains. According to the Jain boolcs there wore formerly 
four divisions, Brdbmans 6r priests, Kshatris or warriors, "Vaishyas or 
merchants, and Shudms or labourers. Jain Ksbatris have disappeared, 
but Jain Brdhmans, Vaishy.-js, and Sliudms remain. Jain Shudrasare 
also called Jain CLaturtbas tliat is the fourth estate. Of the whole 
Jain community and especially of tho Jain Uhaturthas, thoso who 
allow widow marriage form a separate class called Jain Panchams 
or Jain Fifths. At present a Jain of any of the first four classes who 
marries a wdow joins tho Panchams. A Jain priest eats from 
any of tho other four classes, and will take in marriage tho daughter 
of a Vnishya Jain, but not of a Chatnrtha or of a Fancham Jain. 
Jain priests give their daughters in marriage to no one but priests, 
and Jain Chaturthas and Jain Panchams do not marry with each 
other. These rules are observed only in the Deccan and tho Bombay 
Eamutak. If Earndtak Jains go to Gnjantt, they do not dine with 
Gujardt Jains, nor, when they come to Dharwar, do Gnjardt J.ains 
dine with local Jains. In some past time about a hundred families of 
Jains committed some fault against their religion and were put out 
of caste. Their descendants are called Shatavallas or tho hundred 
families and other Jains neither cat nor marry with them. 

Dhdrwar Jains speak Kanarese. Tho names in common use 
among men are Aharadds, Baldlrdya, Jindds, and Padmandbhappa ; 
and atnong women Ohandrdmatova, Padniavn, Rajamateva, and 
Ramdbiii. They have no surnames. Their chief god is Jinoshvar 
whoso leading shrine is at Belgol in Maisur. In appearance they are 
strong and muscular, some of them dark and others fair. Most of 
them live in houses of tho better ola«s, two or more storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. They arc modci-ato eaters and good 
cooks. Their daily food is rice, bread, vegetables, clarified butter, 
curds, and milk. 'Their holiday di.shcs are sweet cakes made of wheat, 
sugar, clarified butter, and spices. 'They take their meals only during 
the day and never at uight. They do not use flesh or intoxicating 
drinks. The men wear tho loin and shonidcrcloths, a jacket, a rumdl 
or headscarf, and shoes, and the women wear a robe and a bodice. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their dre.ss. In character 
they are honest, hardworking, thrifty, active, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and orderly. Their main calling is dealing in brass 
and copper vessels, in cloth silk and indigo, and in money. Some 
have entered Government service and Jain Chaturthas and Jain 
Panchams till and labour for hire. As a class Jains are prosperous 
and free from debt. Sociallj’ they rank next to Brdhmans. Tho 
food charges of a family of five are about £.1 lOn. (Rs. 15] a 
month, and tho yearly dress charge about £5 (Rs. 60). A house 
costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build, and about ^s. (Rs. 2) a month 
to hire, and their house goods are worth about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £2 (Rs. 20), a thread-girding about £4' 
(Rs. 40), a marriage about £.S0 (Rs, 300), a girl’s coming of ago 
about £1 lOs. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death 
about £3 (Rs. 80). They are religions. Their family gods are 
Chakreshvar and his wife Gomukha, Dharanoudra and his wife 
Padmdvati, Lakshmi-Ndrilynn, and Kshotrapdl, whom tho head 
of tho family daily worships. They do not respect Brdhmans or 
call them to conduct their ceremonies. All these are performed 
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by their own priests. They do not worship BrAhmanic gods 
but keep all the leading Hindu holidays, some of them in a” way 
difierent from tho Brahman way. On the Gancshchalurtli 
the bright fourth of Bliddrapad or September- October, instead 
of worshipping Ganpnli, they worship tho sage Gautam under the 
name of Ganuditip or Gavpali, and, during tho nine days hefore 
Dasara in Octoucr, instead of worshipping Venkataraman like 
DhdrwAr Brfihmana, they worship Bharatnraj an ancient king 
of India. They go on pilgrimage to tho shrine of Padmdvati at 
Hombas in Maisur, and of Guncshvar at JIndbidali in South Kdnara. 
There arc three lending sects Palatkilrgana whose hend-qnarters are 
at Hombas in Maisur, Laleshmishaingana whoso head-quarters are at 
Kolhdpur, and Jinihlmngana whose head-quarters are at Nandnuagi 
near itollidpur. Tho Jain priests and the Kshatriya and Vaishja 
Jains are members by tho Balatkdrgana sect, the Ghaturthasof tbs 
Lakshmishaiiigaua, and tho Panchams of tho Jindshaingana sect. 
Each sect has a gnrti or spiritual teacher who is a Jain ascetic. Ha 
gives tho members religious instruction and they support him. 
Ho docs not try to make converts. Jains of all classes Mievo in 
sorcerers, witches, and soothsayers, and consult them in cases of 
sickness or other misfortuno. Tho Jains cat twice a day when the 
sun is above tho horizon. Escept some who take a night meal at 
night by stealth, they novor cat at night for fear they may swallow 
insect life. At their meals they do not wear silk or woollen 
clothes like Brdhmans, but wear clothes made of cotton or of hemp. 
As silk and wool are tho produce of animals they consider thorn 
impure. They also, unliko Brdhmans, consider it impure or poUntiag 
to touch tho akin of a tiger or a deer after bathing. Their special 
religious days are eight days in every fourth month in tho year that 
is from the eighth to tho fifteenth of tho bright half of the months 
of Ashddfi or July-August, Karlik or Hovember- December, and 
Fdlgnn or March -April ; tho eighth and fourteenth of tho dark and 
bright halves of every month in tho year; daskaparva or ten 
special days in every month in the year, that is tho second, fifth, 
eighth, eleventh, and fourteenth days of both tho bright and dark 
halves of all months ; Mangala trayodashi or tho thirteenth of tho 
dark half of the month of Kiirtik or November -December; and 
i5n(tapa7tc/(ami or tho fifth day of the bright half of the month of 
Jeshta or June-July. On all theso days the Jains either fast or 
take only light food. During the four months of the sonth-west 
monsoon that is from Jnno to October, except the Jain Chaturthas 
and Jain Panchams, Jains do not cat cucumbers, brinjals, menthi or 
Greek grass, tho snakegourd, miggikai Guilandina moringn, onions, 
and garlic. At tho time of worshipping they first bathe their idols 
with milk, curds, clarified bntter, sugar, and pieces of ripe plantains, 
and then with water. They offer sweet-smelling flowers to their 
idols, but neither the loaves of the iuhi or sweet basil nor of the 
kel j^glo marmelos. They do not sacrifice any animal to their gods. 
When water is brought from a pond, a well, or a river, it is never 
nsed for cooking and drinking until it has been strained in a cloth 
to remove insects. When a Join makes his obeisance to a priest 
ho joins his hands and says Namostu or My rovoronce. If ho is 
a common person the priest, in reply says Piniya-vriddhirastu or 
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May merit grow ; if tlio priest be a great and boly man be says 
Saddharma-oriddhirastu or May religion prosper. A Jain must 
give away ten things in charity, food, protection, medicine, 
education, gold, silver, a gprl in marriage, a cow, a borse, and a 
set of ropes or bags to draw water from a well. When a Jain 
gets holy water from bis priest be does not sip it like a Brahman 
but throws it on bis bead. J ains keep most of the sixteen sacraments 
or sanshdrs like Brahmans. When a child is born its navel cord is 
cut, the mother and the child are bathed, and some honey and 
castor-oil are put into the babe’s mouth by any one but its father. 
On the third day a Jain priest comes and worships the family idols 
and offers them food. On the fifth night the goddess Sathi is 
worshipped, and on the thirteenth day the child is named and cradled 
by its paternal aunt. On the eleventh day all the members of the 
family bathe, a feast is given to Jain priests, and the family becomes 
pure. On some day between the thirtieth and fortieth the mother 
and the child are bathed and taken to a temple and the child is 
presented to the god. The mother and child are taken to a 
well where she worships water, gives betelnuls and leaves to several 
women whose husbands are alive, and returns home with the child 
and a pitcher full of water. When a girl comes of age she is 
decked with flowers and ornaments and is made to sit for three 
days in a shed mado of paper and tinsel. On the fourth day she 
is rubbed with oil and bathed in warm water. Within sixteen days 
from the day she came of age a lucky day is chosen, certain religious 
rites are gone through, a feast is given to members of the caste, and 
the girl and her husband are sent together into the marriage room. 
During the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy the things 
she may have a craving for are given to her, and, on the Inst day of 
the third month, the girl is taken to a temple where vegetables are 
offered in honour of the gods. On the last day of the fifth month the 
vegetable-offering is repeated. In the seventh month of her preg- 
nancy the girl is given a green robe and a bodice and from then till she 
is brought to bed she is specially well fed. The dead ai-e burnt and 
the family is impure for ton days among Jain priests, for eleven days 
among Kshatriya and Vaishya Jains, and for fifteen days among 
Chaturthas and Panchams. Child maiTiago, widow marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. In Maisur Jain 
girls are not married until they come of age. The members of 
each class of Jains are bound together as a body. Minor social 
disputes are settled by their priests and graver quarrels by their 
gurus or spiritual guides. Any one who disobeys a guru’s decision is 
put out of caste. Caste authority is growing weaker day by day. 
They send their boys and girls to school, do not take to now pursuits, 
and are a rising class. 

La'ds, or South. G-ujara'tis, numbering about 1476, are 
found all over the district except in Kod. They say that their 
ancestors formerly lived in Northern India, and came and settled 
in Dhdrwdr about two hundred years ago. They speak impure 
Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Ishvardppa, 
Nristdppa, and Subrayilppa ; and among women Kristiivn, Subha- 
drova, and Yelldva. They have no surnames. Their family gods 
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are Krialma and Ptodnrang, and their family goddesses Tnlja. 
Bhavdni and Tellava. They are fair, strong, and muscular, 
like Shimpia than any other class. They have large eyes, high 
noses, thin lips, low cheek-bones, and round cheeks. They live in 
tiled houses with walls of stone and mud. The houses have gene- 
rally three or four rooms and are clean and well cared for. They 
keep cows and she-bufEaloes and drink their milk. They are 
moderate eaters, but poor cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet- 
bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables ; and their special holiday dishes 
are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, molasses, pulse, and clarified 
butter. They do not use animal food or intoxicating drinks. The 
men wear the loin and shonidercloths, a jacket, and a ramdl or 
headscarf } and the women a robe and bodice. Some of the women 
pass the skirt of the robe between the feet and tuck it into the waist 
behind ; others let the skirt fall like a petticoat. Both men and 
women are clean and neat in their dress. The men wear gold or 
silver ear and finger rings, and the women wear ear finger nose and 
toe rings, necklaoes, waistbands, and chains. They are clean, 
neat, even-tempered, hospitable, honest, and orderly, but idle. The 
main calling of the most important subdivision, the Eshatriya Lfids, 
is dealing in perfumes. Their calling is prosperous and they are 
free from debt. Their busy months are April, May, October, and 
November. They eat from the hands of Brdhmans and the members 
of their own subdivision only. A family of five spends about £I lOr. 
(Bs. lo) a month on food. A house costs about £30 (Rs.SOOjto 
build and about 2s. (Be. 1) a month to rent. The value of their 
house goods is about £20 (Bs. 200), and of their clothes about 
£4 (Bs. 40). A birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a marriage 
about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of age about £5 (Rs. 60), a 
pregnancy about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and a death about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A daughter's marriage costs more than a son’s as a dowry is paid 
to the bridegroom. They are religious. They respect Brdhmans 
and call them to conduct their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to Tulj&pur and Fandharpur, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. 
They have a fftiru or spiritual guide who lives at Benares. He does 
not try to gain new followers and is a GosAvi by caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is 
horn its navel cord is cut and the child and the mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day the goddess Sathi is worshipped and friends and 
kinspeople are feasted. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and 
named. For three months the mother worships the goddess Sathi 
every Monday. At the end of the third month the child is carried 
to a temple and presented to the idol, plantains and betel are offered 
to the deity, and the child is brought home. Nothing further is 
done till marriage. The day before the wedding a feast called 
devarata or god-dinner is given in honour of the family gods, and, 
on the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a raised seat. The Brdhman 
priest repeats verses and throws red rice over the heads of the 
couple. This completes the marriage. The dead are buried and the 
family is held impure for ten days. Some funeral rites are per- 
formed from the fifth to the thirteenth day, and on the thirteenth 
day a feast is given to men of the caste. They are bound together 
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as a body. Caste disputes are settled by their gntrw or spiritual Chautor III 

. >;uido, or by a majority of tho castemon. Any one who disobeys — . 

their decisions is put out of casto. lie is again admitted on paying Pop^ilation, 

the ciisto-peopio n fine of £1 (Rs. 10). They send their boys and TiuDKns. 
girls to swool, take to no now pursuits, and on the whole arc a 
steady class. 

Lava'nas, or Paok-bullock Carriers, numbering about 4146, are Lavdnat. 
found all over the district. They generally Hvo near forests or on 
hills. They speak a mixture of Marathi and Ilindustdni. The 
names in common use among men are Imiim, Liilti, Mansi, Rupa, 

Slicda, and Valya ; and among women Dhavi, Ddmali, Jaki, and Siti. 

They have no surnames and no subdivisions. Their family god is 
Venkataraman. Sometimes Bedars, Rajputs, Dliods, and Mnsal- 
mdns join their parties and drc.ss and trade like them and then they 
also arc called I^r.'iaas. Though they do not mairy or cat together, 
all go by the namo of Lavilnas. In appeamneo tho Lavnuas proper 
are stout, short, and dark brown. Most of them Hvo in thatched 
bouses. They never live in Rat-roofed or tiled houses because they 
say that one of their ancestors built a ftno flat-raofed house and ho 
and his family forthwith died. Their daily food is bread mode of 
wheat or Indian millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They also oat 
tho flesh of fish, fowls, and sheep. They are intemperate in the 
use of inta.ricating drinks. Tho men wear a loincloth or trousers, 
a shouldcrcloth, and a rumnl or headscarf round which they soino- 
times tie a belt of red cloth sewn with shells, and hold in their 
hands a cloth bag fantastically studded with shells. Tj»o women 
wear a gown called from tho wnist to the ankles, and a bodico 
called l-dchlt, and fix a scarf called fuMi to tho left of the wnist, 
carry it over tho right shoulder and head, aud allow it to fall loose 
on the left shoulder. They braid their hair in three places, a m.ain 
braid behind tho head, and another in n small ropc-Iiko stripe above 
each car. If they are married they fix to each of the small braids 
a half ball called ghugri made of brass and silk or cotton thread 
fringes. These balls arc the signs of marriage and are always 
^om on tho temples except when they are bathing. In addition 
w the balls n bell-shaped tube with fringes of silk is tied to tho 
%ds of the two small braids. Tho tube hangs over the checks and 
'^ves about and strikes the chocks while walking. They do not 
wear glass bnngle.s like other Hindu women, but cover both nnns 
from tho elbow to tho wrist with brass or ivory rings. Lavdnns 
are honest, hardworking, and orderly, but extremely dirty and 
untidy. Their main calling is carrying goods on bullocks or 
asses and labouring when they can find nothing to carry. A few 
trade in grain. They rank socially as Sbndrns that is as low class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15} a month on 
food. A birth costs abpnt 4s. (Rs. 2), a boy's inarringo about £4 
(Rs. 40) including n dowry of £2 (Rs. 20), a girl's coming of ago 4s. 

(Rs.2), a pregnancy 2s. (Re. 1), and a death 12s. (Rs. 0). Their 
* family god is Venkataraman whoso imago they keep tied in a 
bundle in their houses and worship it once or twice a year. 

' They have no guru or spiritual guide and tlioy do not call 
Brahmans or other priests to their religious ceremonies. At their 
marriages tlio casto people meet, tho bride and bridegroom are 
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rnlibcd witli turniorio and oil, batlicd, and decked Tviuif fine '■ 
clotlios and ornaments, tlicir heads aro knocked together, a feast 
is given to tho casto, and tho ceremony is over. The dead are 
buried, and no funeral riles aro performed. Child and widow- 
marriage and polygamy are practised, but not polyandry. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. They are not bound 
together as a body, do not send their children to school, do not take . 
to now pursuits, and ai'o a falling class. 

Linga'yat "Va'niB, or Banjigs, returned as numbering about 
21,787, are found all over the district. Banjig is tho Kdnaro.se form ' 
of tho w’ord Viini from tho Sanskrit vnnik a trader. Tho names in 
common use among men aro Basdppa, Khandnppa, and Rudrdppa)^ 
and among women Basammn, Ningamnm, and Shivamma. They 
have no surnames except placo or calling names. Their family 
god is Virabhadra, and their family goddess is Pdrvati. Both men 
and wonion aro dai'k, short, and strongly made. iThoir homo 
tongue is Kdnarose. They live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of mnd and suu-bumt bricks, and terraced or tiled roofs. Their 
house goods include cooking vessels, metal plates, cots, a grinding 
stone, a stone mortar and pestlo, and low wooden stools. They arc 
great eaters and good cooks and strict vegetarians, neither eating 
Uesh nor drinking liquor. Their daily food is millet-bread, boil^ 
pulse, cooked rice, vegetables, onions, and garlic. Tboy cat from 
brass plates placed before them on low* stools. On holidays in 
addition to tlioir ordinary food tboy prepare a variety of dishes, the 
chief of wbicli aro goilihwjgi or wheat rice molasses and milk boiled 
together, hulgi or stuffed cakes, ns well ns the cakes called Inndlf, 
httdlcuK, karchiknis, and vadrs. Tho men wear a wnistcloth, a 
shouldoi'cloth, a jacket or a long coat, a headscarf, and shoes, and 
tho woiiion a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe between their logs. Both meu and women are neat and 
clean in their dress and have clothes enough both for daily 
wear and for special occasions. Tho men wear gold or silver car 
and finger rings and tho women wear gold ear and nose rings, 
silver or brass toe-rings, gold bracelets, and silver anklets. 
women cither braid their hair or tic it into knots. Tliey app' 
black solve to their teetb and tattoo parts of their brows andebeo’s 
and their chins, hands, and feet. Tho print on tho brow is a bl&V& 
dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. The murks on the chin 
and checks are simple dots and on tho arms single or double snakes. 
The Banjigs are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and clean, but 
law-going and quarrelsome. 'Their main calling is trade. Some 
own land and a few aro in Government service. As a class they 
are well-to-do, fow of thorn being in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 10s, (Rs. 15) a month on food. It costs them about £50 
(Rs. 500) to build a honsc and about is, (Hs. 2) a month to rout one. 
A birth costs ICs to £1 12s, (Rs. 8-lC), a nmrringo about £20 
(Rs. 200), a girl’s coining of ago about 10s. (Bs. 5), and a dpicb 
about £1 (Rs. 1 0). 'They aro religions, and bcliovc stromrly/or' tho • 
saying, sorcery, and ghosts. Tlio chief object of tb^d and the 
Shiv in tho form of tho ling which both men and yrilos aro por- 
silver bos from the neck. The ling which is gen/ tho thirteenth 
covered with a paste of nowdered r-mvdnno' n/ hound together 
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waistbands, and glass bangles.^ They are hardworking, honest, Chapter III. 

oToii'tompered, and orderly, but dirty and untidy. Their main p Tl- 

CTlling is husbandry. They work in the fields from morning to «P“a“On, 

evening. They gener.ally grow rice and when the rice crop is cut ncssANDMEtr, 

sow some vegetable. Tlieir women help in the field and theirchildren JCdmdiit. 
tend cattle, A family of five spends about £l (Rs. 10) a month on 
food and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15] a year on clothes. A hut costs 
about £1 (Rs. 10) to build and Gd. (4 as.) a month to rent. The 
value of their house goods including cattle is about £20 (Rs, 200). 

A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £1 0 (Rs. 100) 
of which £2 (Rs. 20) go to the girl's father, a girl’s coming of age 
about £l (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about Is. (8 us.), and a death about 
£2 (Rs. 20). They are religious, respect Brdhmanh, and c.all them 
to conduct their marriage ceremonies. Their funeral rites are 
performed by men of their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Kadari and Tirupati in hladrns. Tlicir spiritual teacher lives at 
Tirlipati. Ho does not try to make now followers. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooths,aying. When a child is born its 
navel cord is cut and the child and mother are bathed. On the 
eleventh day they clean the house, bathe, and are purified. On the 
thirteenth the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
hoforc a wedding, a dinner is given in honour of the family gods, 
and the bride and bridegroom nro rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed. On the wedding day the bride and bridegroom aro seated 
on a blanket, the Br/ihman repeats verses and throws rod rice over 
the couple, and a feast without flesh is given to caslc-poople. Next 
day tha bride and bridegroom nro seated on a liorso and carried 
through tho chief streets in procession, and tho marriage is over. 

When a Kdmtlti dies tho body is carried to tho burial ground in a 
bamboo car ndorued with flags and plantain Iciivcs, and is buried. 

Child nnd widow marriage and polygamy arc allowed, and polyandry 
is unknown. 'Jliey nro bound together by a strong caste feeling. 

Social disputes aro settled by castemon and any one neglecting such 
decisions is put out of caste. 'I’licy do not send their boys or girls 
to school, tuko to no now pursuits, nnd nrc a falling plnss. 

EudaVflkaliga'rs, or Hocmen, aro rcturnetyas numbering KvdaioldUijdn. 
about 7C04 and ns found all over tho district. They nro said 
to bo c.allcd Kudavakfiligars from tlio iron field- boo or kndav. 

• They speak impure Knnareso. Tho names in comm on uso nmong 
men aro Bnsilppa, Ulnllnppn, nnd Ning/ippaj nnd among women 
Basava, K.allav.a, and Niiigav.a. 'J’hey have no su •uomes. Their 
■family-gods nro Basavrtnn, Virahhadra, nnd Yollav i. Basavilnn’s 
chief shrino is at Ulvi in North Knnara, Yollnvn’H at Savadntti 
in Bolganm, and Virabhndra’s at Rachoti i. -no Madras district of 
Kadapa. They have two divi.sions 'Taddodi and Dandavnti who 
cat together but do not intermarry. They nro tnl 1, strong, and 
muscular, ^'hoy live in neat but rather dirty flnt-roofcd houses and 
keep cows, oxen, and bufTnlocs, nnd somotimes onjo or two farm 
'^erv.ants ends, to Cs. (Rs.2-3) a month. They niro gre..t eiitor-s 
and had cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet brejad, vogptablo.s, 
and buttermilk, and their holiday dishes are sweet crakes, rice, and 
milk. They do not uso flesh or intoxicating drinjks. 'Pho men 
11 OS— 18 
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dress in a loin and shouldarcloth, a jacket, a headscarf short tronsers 
Onding a little above the knee, a blanket, and sandals. The ■women 
dress in a robe and hodioe,btft do not pass the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. Their holiday dress is the same, but of better and costlier 
materials. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, 
nose, and toe-rings, waistbands, glass and silver bangles, and 
silver armlets. They are hardworking, honest, even-tempered and 
orderly. Their main calling is husbandry. They ■work^ every day 
from morning till evening except on Monday which is sacred ■to 
their god Basav^ The women help in the field and the children 
tend cattle. They are skilfnl workers. Some are landholders and 
others field labourers. Their women sell butter, milk, and curds, 
the produce of their cows and she-buffaloes. They are a well-to-do 
class, generally free from debt, seldom borrowing except to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spends about £1 (Es. 10) a 
month on food and £2 10s. (Es. 25) a year on clothes. A house 
costs about £40 (Es. 400) to build aud about 4s. (Es. 2) a month 
to rent. Their house furniture is worth about £30 (Es. 300), 
A birth costs 'about 10s. (Es. 5), a son’s marriage about £15 
(Es. 150) of wliich £8 (Es. 80) is paid to the girl’s father, a coming 
of age about £l'(Ha. 10), a pregnancy about £1 (Es. 10), and a death 
about £1 10s. (Es. 15). They are religious and respect both 
Brahman and Lingayat priests. They call a Br&hman to conduct 
their marriages and a Lingdyat to conduct their funerals. They 
keep the leading Brahmanic holidays. On every Tuesday in the 
month of Ashddh or July-August their women worship the goddess 
Gulkava, and an the first half of the month of Shrdvan or August- 
September the 'goddess Changalkava is worshipped. The JesMh or 
June-July full-tooon is called KarJmnvi and is held in great honour. 
The day beforje the full-moon, Indian millet is boiled, made into 
thick gruel, and given to working bullocks ; and on the full-moon day 
eggs are broke a and mixed ■with oil and forced down the bullocks’ 
throats. They are dressed in rich blankets or woollen cloths, decked 
■with flowers, a'md have their horns painted red. In some cases rich 
husbandmen pilt their women’s silver anklets on the bullocks’ legs. 
All the husban dmen meet together taking their white and red but 
not their black bullocks, and go in procession half a mile out of the 
village. A he np rope is tied across the ■village gates about ten feet 
from the groui id. The husbandmen form a return procession with 
the bullocks ii i front, and race their bullocks at top speed towards 
the village g utes. If a white bullock is first to enter the 
gates, the ■vriiite Indian millet crop will be plentiful, and if a 
red bullock ■v ins the red Indian millet crop ■will be plentiful. 
The owner of the 'winning bullock is allowed to break the rope 
across the g ate ■with his whip, a ceremony which is called 
hwnhoTiyona o r the rope-breaking. They do not go on pilgrimage. 
The village Li ngdyat priest is their guru or spiritual teacher and 
they occasiona lly ask him to dine at their houses. They worship the 
village godde: ses Dayamava and Durgava and believe in sorcery, ■ 
witchcraft,^ an d soothsaying. Their religious rites and customs 
do not differ from those of Lingdyats. Child marriage and 
polygamy arej, practised, ■widow marriage is forbidden, an^ poly- 
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andry is unknown. Tlioy do not consider that birth, death, or 
women’s sickness causes impurity. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority 
of the caste, and if any one disobeys the decisions he is put out of 
caste. They do not send their boys or girls to school, take to no 
now pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Mara'tha's are returned ns numbering about 44,085 and ns found 
all over the district. Between 1675 and 1 752 when the great ShivAji 
and other Maratha chieftains cairied their arms into the Karndtak, 
thousands of AlardtliAs and Brahmans followed them and many settled 
in DhArwAr. The present MnrAtha population of Dhnnvnr .ire the 
descendants of those people and of others who from time to time 
followed the conquerors. Their homo speech is hljarAthi, but they 
speak Kannrese with the people of the district. Thonnmes in common 
use among men are Sambhaji, SnntAji, ShivAji, and Smynrao; and 
among women AmbAbAi, JijAbAi, SoyarabAi, and YesubAi. Their 
surnames are BhoslA, Chav.An, Dnphnld, GLnrgo, GhAtgA, GaikwAr, 
iMilne, NimbAlkor, Sindo,nndThorAt. Their chief gods are Khnndoba 
of Jejuri, Vithoba of I’andharpnr, and Venkataraman of Tirapati, 
.and their chief goddesses are AmbAbhnvAni and Tnlj.AbhavAni of 
Sat-ira and Mahalakshmi of fColhnpur. They have no subdivisions. 
They are dark, bold, and muscular. They live in one-storeyed 
houses with walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat or tiled roofs. They 
arc modorato eators and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, pulse, vogotablcs, onions, and garlic, and their spooial holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes made of rice or wheat flour, sugar, clarifled 
butter, and flesh. On the Dasara holiday in October and on other 
festive occasions they sacrifice a sheep to their goddess DurgAdovi 
and eat its flesh. They use intoxicating drinks. The men we.ar a loin- 
cloth or short trousers coming to thoknee.s, a jacket, a shouldercloth, 
and a turban, and tic a waistband tightly round the waist. 
Tho women wear a robe and bodice but do not pass the skirt of 
their robe between tho feet. Both men and women arc clean, neat, 
and tasteful in their dress having a marked liking for gay colours. 
Thej’ have a good stock of clothes for ordinary wear and for 
special occasions. Tho women of rich MarAlhAs do not appo.ir in 
])ublic and when they go out their hands and faces are completely 
covered. Tho ^larAtliAs aro active, hardworking, intelligent, honest, 
hot-tompered, hospitable, and spirited. They work ns husbandmen, 
labourers, raossongers, constables, and houso-servants. Some 
trade and a few have risen to high posts under Government. A 
family of five spends about £1 4s. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A 
house costs £20 to £50 (Bs. 200 -500) to build and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). Abirth costs about ICs. (Rs.8), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of ago about 
£3 (Rs. 30), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They aro religions, respecting BrAhmans, and calling them 
to conduct their religions ceremonies. They keep tho usual Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to tho shrines of Vithobn at 
Pandharpur, MahAbnleshvar at Gokarn in KAnara, and TuljAbhnvAm 
in SatAra. Their sijiritual teacher is ShankarAcharya tho pontiff 
of the Smart BrAhmans. They boliovo in Bqr'’ery, witchcraft, and 
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Chapter III. and soothsaying. They do not keep all the sixteen Brdhmanic 
Yh sansMrs or sacraments. Their chief ceremonies are birth, marriage, 

• Population. (jonjing of age, death, and mind feasts or mak&ls which are performed 
■Hdsbanbmcs. yyjjjjj Brahman’s help. On the maJiah or ancestral mind-days they 

iTariihd). Bathe, dress, and offer balls of cooked rice to crows. If the crows eal 

the food the ancestors are satisfied ; if not they are displeased. 
Child and widow-marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyan- 
dry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong oaste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by the castemon and any one who 
disobeys the decision is pnt out of caste. The authority of the 
community is said day by day to be failing. They send their boys 
and girls to sohjaol, take to new pursuits, and are a rismg class. 

Jialavin. MalavaTS, or Woodlandmen, a class of LingS.yats, are returned as 
numbering aboijit 224 and as found in Gadag, ^ngal, and Karajgi. 
They say they t .re called Malav^rs because they used to live in the 
malandd or hill; t country. Other Lingiyats say, they were called 
Malarilra or tie dirty people because they did not keep the 
roles of the Lit igayat religion. The names in common use among 
men are Basan pagavda, Ningangavda, and Budrdppagavda ; and 
among women Basava, Gangava, and NingavsL They have no 
surnames. Th ey have two divisions Muskin Malavdrs or face 
hiders, whose \ romen cover their faces like Mnhammadana, and 
Siira Malavtirs or water-hiders who cover their water-pots ivith a 
cloth when bringing water from a well. They do not differ in 
appearance frop the ordinary local L{ng4.yatB. Most live in 
one-storeyed hi juses of the better class with walls of brick and 
tiled roofa TLeir daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, 
and vegetables and on holidays they eat sweet cakes. They 
do not use fleiih or intoxicating drinks. Their dress does not 
differ from tha; of other Lingdyats. They are generally even- 
tempered, hardi vorking, and orderly. Most of them are landholders 
and village hei ,dmen, and some of them trade. A family of five 
spends about £1 (Bs. 10) a month on food. A house costs abont 
£10 (Rs. 100) t^ build and 2a. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about 8a. (jRs. 4), a son’s marriage abont £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Es. 10), a pregnancy about lOa. (Rs. 5), 
and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting 
Brdhmans audj^ealling them to conduct their marriages. At their 
marriages the Brithmau priest ties yellow threads or Jcanhins round 
the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom and throws grains of rice 
over their head^. The rest of the marriage ceremony and all other 
religious rites fire condncted by Lingayat priests. They have a 
spiritual teacher who lives iu Horth E4nara and gives them religious 
instruction. They keep the leading Hindu holidays and believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. All their ceremonies from 
birth to death are like those of other LingtLyats. Child and 
widow marriage are allowed, but neither divorce nor polyandry. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social 
disputes are settled by their castemen and any one who disobeys 
is pnt out of caste. They send their children to school, take to 
new pursuits, and are a eteady class. 
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Radders aro returned ns numbering 21,529 and as found all Chapter III. 

over tlio district. They have several divisions as Chitnnt, Matmat, u TT- 

Ifamad, ^^^^val, and Pdknilk. hlost of thorn aro Lingdyats and 
wear the U»ff. Tho members of these subdivisions eat together Hvsdasbmes. 
but do not’ intermarry. Tho names in common uso among men Hadden. 
are Blinrmdppa, Chnndappa, Fabirdppa, and Gurdppa ; and among 
w’omen Bnsava, Irakhn, Somakka, and Ycllamtna. They speak 
Kdnnrose. In appoarnneo they aro dark and muscular. Most of 
tliem live in dirty ono-stofoyed houses with walls of brick and 
stone. They keep cows, bullocks, and bnifnloos. They aro great 
cators and bad cooks. They take throe to four meals a day. Their 
daily food is bread, vegetables, and pulse, and their special 
holiday dishes aro rice, curds, and sweet cakes. They do not use 
ilosh or intoxicating drinks. Tho men wear short breeches or a 
waistcloth about seven and a half feet long, "a shoulderoloth, a 
headscarf, and sandals. Tho women wear a robe and a bodice 
like other low>clnsa Lingdynt women. They aro orderly, hard- 
working, thrifty, .and hospitable, but veiy unclean and untidy. 

Their main calling is husbandry. Some work ns gardeners and 
labourers and a few aro beggars. A family of five spends about 
£1 4s, (Rs. 12) a month on food. A houso costs them about £20 
(Rs. 200) to build, a birth costs about £1 10s. (Rs. 15),amarringcabont 
.€20 (Rs. 200), and a death about £1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious. 

They worship Mdruti, Venkatesh, and YeHamina, and aro specially 
devoted to venkatesh. Most call Jangnms or Lingdyat priests, and 
a few call Brdhmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
keep the Ic.-jding Ilindn holidays. On all now-moon days, except 
the Slnrgashirsh or December now-moon, they offer kailhvs or 
sugar dumplings to the goddess Lakshamava, and taking some of 
tho dumplings and other cooked food to their fields, throtv a httlo to 
tho four cornets of heaven and cat tho rest. Daring harvest time they 
please tho goddess Lakshmara by offering her a goat or plantains 
and cocoanuts. In making these offerings the goddess is worshipped 
at her house in a stone placed under a tree. This stone is first 
rubbed with lime-water and then with rodlcad. They believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, and EOotlis.a 3 'ing. They admit that ghosts abonnd, 
bat they seldom seek tho help of exorcists, having great faiib in 
Hanuman as a guardian and spirit-scaror. When a person i-s 
p05sc5.scd lie is made to sit in front of Dannroiin and his brow is 
marked with ashes taken from a pot of burning inconso {dticod before 
tho god. It is believed that by this means tho ovil spirit is driven 
away. 'i\njon a child is born its navel-cord is cut and tlio mother and 
child are bathed. On the fifth day a feast is given to casto-pcoplo 
and in tho evening the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a lighted 
lamp is waved round her faco. Tho father of tho child is not allowed 
to see the lamp waved. If lie secs it they fear that the child and its 
mother will sicken. On some day between the thirteenth and tho 
thirtieth an unsown bodice and somo sweet cakes are offered to the 
goddess Sathi as it is boliovod that for a month after its birth 
tho child is under the control of tho goddess from whom comes any 
sickness from which tho child may suffer. When a marriage is soUlcd 
an astrologer is asked to chooso a lucky day. Two or three days 
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Chapter III. before the day fixed the bride and bridegroom are rabbed with 
Pooniatioii. hurmerio and bathed at thair homes and a feast is given to friends and 
relations. Nest day the bridegroom is led to the bride's where his 
Eobbavdiies. relations pile a largo heap of rice on a blanket. In front of the heap 

Xadden, jj platter, a lamp, and the ornaments to bo given to the girl are 

placed ; at each comer of the heap a half coeoannt is sot and 
round the heap a line of turmeric powder is drawn. Two women 
whose husbands are alive come each with a platter on which is a 
lamp, wave the lamp round the heap, and burn incense before it. They 
take the lamps of the platters and fill them with rioo from the heap, 
and then set the lamps on the rice. They carry the platters to the 
girl’s house-shriie throwing rice on either side as they go, and set the 
platters before the honse-god. When this is over the Wdegroom’s 
party return home. On the wedding day the hridogroom, wearing 
a rich dress and seated on a bullock, gees with music, friends, and 
relations to the Iride’s house. The bride and bridegroom are made 
to stand in two bamboo baskets filled with rice in which a copper 
coin is placed. A white sheet with a central turmeric cross is 
held between them. The priest ties cotton threads to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and to the left wrist of the bride and repeats 
sacred verses. Ife tells the bridegroom to tench the lucky thread or 
mangahiitra and ties it round the bride’s nock and throws grains of 
rice on the heads jf the pair. Botolnuts and leaves are handed among 
the guests, a feast is given to the castemen, and the wedding is over. 
Of the Radders those who are Lingdyats bury their dead and the rest 
bum them. If ihe dead is burnt, on the third day the ashes are 
gathered and thrown into water, and on the ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
the clothes of tie dead are washed and set near the house-gods 
with the deceased’s -ornaments, and cooked food is offered to them. 
To the spirit of the headman of a family an offering of food is mndo 
eveiy month after his death. The images of the dead are worshipped 
along with the hcnso-gods and once a year a headsoarf or a waistcloth, 
ora robe if the deceased was a woman, are offered to the images of 
the dead. Some, do not allow their widows to marry, and others allow 
widows and divorced women to marry once. A few send their boys 
to school. They do not toko to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
steady class. 

l-ndi Hadden. PAkkAk RAniiEits are found scattered all over the district. 

They form a subdivision of Rodders. Their home tongue is Tolugn, 
but out of door^ they speak an impure Kdnarese and Hindustani. 
Their names are the same os those of other Badders. Their family 
deities are Hanam4n, Hulgeva, and Tellamma. The chief shrine of 
Yellamma is at Savadatti in Beteum and of Hulgeva near Hospeth 
in Belldri. Though they are Hindus they dress somewhat like Musal- 
mans. The men dress in a long cloth about four feet broad round 
the waist, and taking a second cloth tie, its two ends behind the neck 
and let them fall loosely in front. They throw a long cloth over the 
head, allowing the ends to faU on both shoulders, and over that they 
wear a long piece of cloth round the head like a turban. The women 
dress in a robe andhodice without passing the skirt of the robe between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings and wristlets, and the 
women wear nose, ear, and toe rings, a necklace, and glass bangles.. 
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Thoj' Hvo in thntcliod Louses wLioL nro gcnornlly dirty and ill-cared 
for. They nro groat caters and bad cooks. Thoir daily food is Indian 
inillot bread, pulso, and vegetables, and on holidays they oatrico and 
flesh. They use intoxicaf ing drinks nndaroinf otnperafo in their habits. 
They nro ovou-tcinporod, dirty, and idle. Their main calling is beg- 
ging from door to door. When they go on their bogging rounds 
they carry a palm-loaf book bound by a thread passed through holes 
niado in the leaves. Figures of men, children, bullocks, horses, trees, 
and other fanciful objects nro engraved on tho leaves as well as 
mysterious Telugu verses. They hold an iron pin in thoir hands, 
and when any ono wishes to know his fortnno they tell him to put the 
pin in tho book. When tho person has put tho pin in tho book tlio 
Rudders open tho book and interpret tho meaning of tho figure 
painted on tho loaf. A snake means death, a scorpion misfortune, 
a mango or a plantain good luck. A few till lands and labour for 
hire. A family of five spends about 8s. (Rs. 4) a month on food. A 
hut costs about .£1 (Its. 10) to build and their house goods nro 
worth about 1 Os. (Rs. u). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1 ), a marriage 
about £3 10s. (Rs. 35), and a dc.ath about Is. Gd, (12 ns.). Thoj'do 
not rc.speet Brahmans or call them to their marriages which nro con- 
ducted by men of their own casta. They do not worship Brdlimanic 
gods and do not keep tho usual Ilindii liolidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Ling-dynt priest named Virabikshavati who lives in Katti- 
kcri in Bangalore. They belicvo in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. On the birth of a child tho midwife cuts its navel-cord, and 
puts a four drops of castor-oil into its month. On tho third day tho 
goddess Satin is worshipped, casto-pcoplo nro feasted, and tho 
child is laid in a cloth cradle and named. No further rites nro per- 
formed till marriage. Tho day before tho wedding they offer food 
to their family goddess, and on the wedding day fivo women whoso 
finit husbands arc nlivo make the brido and bridegroom sit on a 
blanket, throw red rico over tho pair, ware lighted lamps round 
their faces, and sa}' So sohan that is Uappincss to the brido and 
bridegroom. Casto-peojilo nro feasted on liquor and hlmny and 
tho wedding is over. The dead nro buried. On the next day 
cooked rice, the flesh of a fowl, liquor, and hhnng nro offered at 
the grave to the spirit of the dead. Sonio once n year ofl’cr l^oilcd 
rico and flesh to tho .spirits of their dead uiiccstor.s. Tho<-o who do 
BO nro supposed to get children, wealth, and prosperity. Child and 
widow marriage and jwlygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. They 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes 
are settled by men of their casto and any ono who disobeys tho deci- 
sions is imt out of caste. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pur.suits, and on tho whole are a falling cln«s. 

Rajputs nro returned as numbering about 3 150 and ns found all 
over tho district. The 3 'sny that t heir .ancc.stors wore Kshutrijals who 
added to their names tho word sinhn or lion latterly corrupted into 
and that thoyformorlj> lived in Upper India, and camp to Southern 
India as soldiers and military adventurers. Thej’ speak Hindustani at 
home and impure Kfmaroso until tho people of tho district. Tho ordi- 
nary names among men nro Bhnvitnsing, Gnngdritm, Govindsing, and 
Parnshariimsing ; and among women Bhnv4nibili, Gangdbiii, Sundrd- 
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bdi, and Tulsdbili. They linvo no anmamcs. Tlicir family doities 
aro Venkntnraman or Baldji of Tirupati and Diirga. They have 
soTornl subdivisions tlio particulars of ndiich arc not known. It is 
said that when they settled in Sontbem India some Rajputs kept or 
married local women and that their issue formed the clans of 
Chavans, Pavdrs, and Jddhavs who afterwards bcKimo heads of 
powerful llarathn families. Tlioy Imvo golras or family-stocks and 
a boy and girl of the same stock cannot iutormariy. They are tall, 
Tobnst, fair, and handsome. Most of them live in ono-storcyed houses 
of the better class with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The houses 
are clean and wcll-carcd for. They arc CTcat caters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food is Indian millet or wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, and 
clarified butter j and their special holiday di.ohcs aro sweet cakes made 
of wheat, sugar, clarified butter, almonds, raisins, and spices. They do 
not drink liquor. Unlike other Hindus they use iron pincers to keep 
their cooking vessels on tho hearth and to take them off the hearth. 
Tlio men wear a loin and a shouldcrcloih, a jacket, a waistband, a 
turban, and shoes j and tho women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing tho skirt of tho robe back between tho feet. On festive 
occasions women wear a petticoat and a scarf called cltungi, one 
ond of which is fi.vcd to tho waist on tho right, brought under tho 
left arm-pit from behind tho back, carried over tho right shoulder 
and head, and allowed to fall loose on tho left arm. 'NVomon wear 
false hair and shoes when they go ont, but they do not appear in 
public. Both men and women are neat, clean, and tasteful in their 
dress. Rajput men and women wear tho sumo ornaments ns 
other Hindus, except that tho shapes aro Upper Indian shapes. 
Tho nose-ring of tho local upper class Hindu women is about an inch 
and a half in diameter, while tho Rajput nose-ring is about six inches 
in diameter. Fart of tho ring passes through n hole in tho left 
nostril and part is lifted up and tied by a string to tho hair abovo tho 
forehead. Tho Rajputs are honest, hardworking, bravo, hot- 
tempered, hospitable, ond orderly. Their main calling is to servo 
Government or private persons ns constables, watchmen, and nics* 
sengers. Lately many Imvo taken to husbandry. They complain 
that they can find no work suited to their strength, honour, or 
tastes. Their caste position is nt the foot of tho Kshatriyiis. They 
cat from tho hands of Gaud Bnihmnns only, A family of five 
spends on food about £1 (Rs. 10) a month, and on clothes about £3 
(Rs. 80) a year, A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent. Their house fumituro is worth about 
£5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10) , a thresid-girding about 
£2 (Rs, 20), a daughter’s marriage about £30 (Rs. 300) including the 
dowry to the bridegroom, a girl’s coming of ago about £1 (Rs, 10), 
a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), nnd a death about £5 (Rs. 5[)). 
Their family priests are Gaud Brdhmnns, nnd they call themto conduct 
their ceremonies. A Gaud Brdhman bairdgi acts as their spiritual 
teacher, giving them religious instruction nnd getting presents of 
food and money. Tho teacher tries to make now followers. They 
keep the sixteen sanuMrs or sacraments like Brtihmans. Child 
marriage and polygamy aro allow’cd, widow marriage is forbidden, 
nnd polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong 
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casto fcolin^'. Tlioir social dispiitos are soltlcd by thoir spiritual 
toachor. They send thoir boys and girls to school, and are n steady 
class. 

Sa'dars arc returned ns numbering about 43,422 and os found 
.all over tho district. They say that thoir nnmo is a corrupt form of tlio 
word sn'd/iif or saint. Thpy eat only with high-class LingAynts such 
as Silbnlkis and PanchnmsAlis. 'i'hoy never marry out of their 
own class. They wear the ling and allow divorce and widow 
marriage. They do not cat flesh or drink liqnor. Shiv is their god 
and the Lingayat priest belonging to tho Rotli religions house is 
thoir religions hc.sd, whom they often invito to dine with them. 
They h.stho twice a day and worship tho ling. They dross like 
other Jjingayats, thoir women wearing the robe like a petticoat. 
They are husbandmen, traders, and village headmen. Tlicir marriage 
ceremonies arc performed cither by a Ur.ihmnn astrologer or by a 
Ling.4yat priest. They sometimes fast on .Monday till sunset. They 
bury their dc.sd. 

^ Craftsmon, according to tho 1881 census, included sisicen classes 
with a strength of 47,.)85 or 6*10 pcrccntof tho llindu population. 
Tho details arc : 
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* Not In thf crnru« rrtnm*. 

BadigOS, or Carpenters, are returned ns nnmhering about 2000, 
and as found nil over the district. They aro old settlers in Dhiirwtir. 
They spc.sk impure K/marcso, Tho names in common iiso among 
men are Bdlhippa, Ba-ssilpna, and K/dl.4ppa ; and among women 
D.synmnvn, Kdllava, and LaKshamavn. They have no surnames, and 
they aro Icnomi by the names of the towns and s-illnges in which 
the}’ live. Their family deities are D.synmnvn, Ktilinvn, Mnlinvn, 
and ^fnnavn. They have no subdivisions. They aro fnir, short, 
strong, and muscular. Tlioy live in houses of the bettor class with 
walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily food is Indian millet 
bread, rice, vcgcl.'ibics, nnd curds ; and their spccinlholidnydi.shcsnro 
sweet cakes. They do not u^c flesh or intoxicating drinks. Tho 
men wear a loin nnd Hhouldcrcloth, a jacket, a turban, nnd shoes ; 
and tho women a lung robe nnd bodice passing the skirt of tho robo 
hack bctw'ecn the feet. Both men and women aro neat nnd clean 
in thoir dross. The men svenr car nnd finger rings nnd wnistchnins, 
and tho women ear nose and toe rings nnd waistbands. They are 
hnrdsvorking, honest, oven -tempered, hospitable, nnd orderly. Their 
main calling is to build houses and to proparo wooden field-tools. 
They also do tho petty iron work required for house use as making 
II9S-I9 
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Chapter III. locks, liingcs, and aickics. Some make idoks of sandalwood and tcak- 

_ “T",.. wood, l^oy work from six to twelve in the morning and from two 

popu a 1 n. evening, and are helped by tbeir children. Their busy 

CnAPTSMEs. season is from December to May. Their craft is prosperous and few 

Sadtgti. of them arc in dobt. A family of fire spends about ICs. (Jls. 8) a 

month on food. It costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build a liou'-e and 
about 2i<. (Re. 1) a month to rent one, and tbo value of tbeir botifo 
goods is £5 (Rs, 50); a birth costs about £ I (R.s. 10), a thread-gird* 
ing about £5 (Rs. 50), a marriago about XIO (Rs. 1 00), a girl’s coming 
of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), end a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They arc religions and respect RttlliraBUs, 
but do not cal] thorn to tbeir religions eorcmonie.s. All tbeir religious 
ceremonies are condneted by priests of tbeir own caste. Tliey keep 
tbo usual Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to (loknrn iu Kitnara 
and Sbirsangi in Rolgaura. Their spiritual teacher called Gnmppayyn 
lives at Yntgiri in the Kiriim’s conntiy. Occasionally they worship 
tbo village goddesses Dnynmava, Durgnva, and Yclhimiim. Their 
family-goddess Kdllammn is represented ns a woman sitting on a 
raised seat with four arms, each bolding a separate weapon. They 
say that they do not believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or sootbraying. 
Of Into they have begun to keep tbo sixteen Briibmanicnl nanitlmrs 
or ancratnonls | which under the Pesbwa's government were 
forbidden them. I When a child is born its navel-cord is cut and the 
mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day tbo goddess Jivnti 
is worshipped, and food is offered her, and on the twelfth day the 
child is named and cradled. They have lately begun to perform all 
religious ceremonies Uko Brdbnmus with tbo help of priests of tbeir 
own class Child marriage and polygamy arc pracli'-cd, widow 
marriago is forbidden, and polyandry i.s unknown. Tliey nrc bound 
together ns n body. Tbeir social disputes arc settled by their teacher 
and castemen, and any ono who disobeys tbeir decisions is put out 
of caste. They Bond their children to school, take to new pursuits, 
and nro a steady class. 

Oarendit GuvandiB, or Masons, eras tbeycnll tliorasolvesSilgnrcbaknivnrt is 

that is Sc.s-rulcrs, are returned ns numbering about COOO and ns 
found all over the district. They speak impure KAnnreso. Tiio 
names in common use among men nro Bnssnnnn, Timmnnnn, and 
TelMppn ; and among women Bbiraovn, Snrovn, and Slivnkkn. They 
have neither surnames nor family-stocks. Some classes among them 
go by particular tanmos ns Bndagus, Dnnnfinilvurs, and Kanndnnvnrs, 
A. boy and girl of tbo same class cannot intcrmnriy. They nro of two 
divisions TriiuRimdlidris nnd PAkutrns, tbo mcmbcr.s of which 
eat together nnd iiiteminny. Tbeir family gods nro Venkatara- 
mnnof Tirapati and Ennumfin. They arc* tall, dark, and slender. 
Most of them li|o in houses of the bolter sort with walls of sun-bnml 
bricks nnd flat dr tiled roofs. They are great caters but bad cook.*. 
Tbeir daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, nnd vegetables, 
nnd their specia^ holiday dishes nro sweet cakes. They use flesh nnd 
liquor. The men wear a loin nnd shoulderclotb, a jacket, a head- 
scarf, and shoes!; and tbo women wear a robe and a bodice without 
passing tbo skirh of the robe back between the foot. The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and tbo women ear finger and nose rings, and 
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wnstlots. Thoy aro hardworking, evon-tempered, and orderly, bat 
dirty and untidy. Their main calling is working as masons in 
building houses, bridges, temples, and ponds. They spend largo 
sums on marriages, and though their craft is prosperous many arc 
in debt. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. Ifi) n month 
on food. A liouso costs about £7 1 Os. (Rs. 75) to build and about 6$. 
(Rs. 3) a year to hire. A birth costa about £1 1 Os. (Rs. 15), a son's 
marriage about £25 (Rs. 250) including £5 (Rs. 50) paid to the 
girl's father, a girl’s coming of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), a pregnancy 
about 16$. (Rs. 8), and a death about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). They are 
religions, respect Brdhmans, and call them to conduct their marriages. 
They worship tho usual Brdhmanic gods and make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Yonkatamman at Tirupati. Their spiritnnl teacher is 
Tdtdcbdrya who lives at Hnmpi in Bclldri. Ho gives a sacred thread 
to such of them as wish to wear it and brands them on the arm with 
a copper disens or ehnkra. Thoy beliovo in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon ns a child is born its navel cord is cut and 
tho mother and child are bathed. On the fifth day tho goddess 
Sathi is worshipped and on tho twelfth day tho child is named and 
cradled. Their marriage ceremonies Inst four days. On the first 
day a dinner is given in honour of tho family gods ; on the second 
day tho bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed ; on the third day a Brdhmnn priest is invited, repents texts, 
and tho regnlnr wedding ceremonies aro gone through ; and on tho 
fourth day tho bride and bridegroom aro made to sow seeds of five 
grains in tho marriage shed. The dead aro either burnt or buried. 
A birth, monthly sickness, and death cause impurity for ten, four, 
and ton days. They are bound together by n strong caste feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste and any one 
who disobeys the common decision is put out of caste. Caste autUo- 
rity grows weaker day by day. Thoy send their boys to school, 
tnko to no now pursuits, and on tho whole are a steady clas.s. 

Huga'rs, or Lingdyat Flower-sellers, are returned ns nuinbering 
about 1700 and as found in Bankfipnr, Gadag,^ Hubli, Karajgi, 
Kavalgund, Rdnobennur, and Ron. Thoy speak impure Kanarosc. 
Tho names in common use among men nro Basfippa, Kdlltippa, and 
Htigdppa j and among women Basavn, Gursavn, and Imva, rhoy 
have no divisions and no surnames. Their fnmily-gods are Rimhana 
and Basavana. They do not differ in appearance from ordinary 
Lingayats. They live in flat-roofed houses which for tho most part 
are neat and clean, and keep flower-plants in their yords. 1 heir daily 
food is Indion millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
dishes aro rice and sweet cakes. They do not use flesh or liquor. 
Tho men wear a loin and shouldoroloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and 
sandals ; and the women a robe and bodice without passing the skirt 
of tho robe back between the feet. Thoy ore honest, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but lazy. Their main calling is to sell flowers and 
flower garlands and bel or /Bgle marmelos leaves. ^ Every morning 
thoy bring flowers and distribute them among LiugAyats^ each of 
whom in return gives them a small dole of grain. 1 heir womon 
help them in their work. Some of them till land. Their (mlbng is 
poorly paid and many arc in debt. A family of five spends abou 
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£1 (Rs. 10) a montli on food ; a honse costs about '£10 (Rs. 100) 
to build and 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent, a birth costs about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a son’s marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £4 (Rs. 40) 
paid to the bride’s father, a girl's coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 8), and 
a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respecting Lingdyat 
priests, and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. 
Their guru or spiritual teacher is a Linghyat priest who lives at 
Chitaldurg in Maisur. They keep, the leading Hindu holidays and 
occasionally worship the village godesses Dayamava and DurgavcL 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and sootlmajring. Their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies are like those of other Lingdyats. 
Child and widow marriage, divorce, and polygamy are practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeUng. Minorj social disputes are settled by their priests; and graver 
questions by taeir guru or spiritual toacmer. They do not send 
their children tp school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady cl^s. 

Ilgerus, or Palm-Tapppvs, are returned as numbering about 1250 
and as found in Dhdrwdr, Banktlpar, Gadag, Hdngal, Karajgi, Rod, 
Havalgnnd, and Ron. Dgeru is said to be a corrupt form of Ilso- 
avaruthe Kdnakese for a palm-tapper. They speak impure Ednarese. 
The names in n^e among men are Dharmayya, Mollayya, and Rdmayya; 
and among women Basava, Mnhava, and Parava. They have no 
surnames. They ore of four divisions, Kaudanya, Kdrnnya, 
Kdtunya, and .Vdschalya. The first and second eat and marry 
with each othOr, but the first and second neither eat nor marry 
with the third and fourth. They are like other Lingdyats except 
that they mark their brows with a circle of sandalwood paste. 
They are short, slender, dark, and strong. Host of them 
live in houses of the better class, one storey high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. The houses are generally clean and well cared 
for. They are great eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is 
rice, pulse, Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and milk, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, andcoarse 
sugar. They eat the flesh of sheep and fowls but of no other animal. 
They drink no liquor because they are prevented by the curse of 
the goddess Fdrvati. The men wear a headscarf, a loin and 
shoulder cloth, la jacket, and shoes ; and the women a robe and bodice, 
like those worn by Lingdyat women. They are honest, hardwork-<' 
ing, even-tempered, neat, clean, hospitable, and orderly. Their main 
calling is to draw and sell palm-juice, and a few are engaged in 
trada They t re busy during the fair season and idle during the 
rains. They i^ank below Lingayats and among middle-class 
Hindus. A family of five spends about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month 
on food and al:|out £3 (Rs.'SO) a year on dress. A honse costs them 
about £20 (Re . 200) to build and about 4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
'The value of their house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). A birth 
costs them aboi it £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5),- 
and a death about £l (Rs. 10). They are refigious. Their -femily 
gods are Basavana, Hanurndn, and Yellava. They call both 
Brfihmans and) Lingdyats to conduct their marriages and their other 
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ceremonies are performed by Lingdyat priests, Tb^ir principal Chapter III. 
holidays are Ugadt in Ajiril-May, Nag-panehami in Angust-Sep- p "I”, 
tembcr, Oancsha-chatxirthi in September-Ootober, Dascim in Goto- ^oP“8,tion. 
bor-Novomber, Divdli in November, and HoUliunaviin llarcb- April. CiunsMES. 

They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Sangameshvnr at Kndla /feem. 
about twelve miles from Hnngal. Their gxirii or spiritual teacher 
is a Lingdyat priest named Ajayya who lives at Nidsingi about 
eight miles from llangal. Ho gives them religions instruction and 
in return receives presents. They occasionally worship tho village 
goddesses Dayamava and Durgava by offering them flowers, sandal 
paste, pcrfnmes, fruit, and uncooked food. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child honey is dropped 
into its mouth and its navel cord is cut, and on tho fifth day tho 
goddess Satbi is wor.shipped to secure long life to the child. On tho 
thirteenth day a LingAyat priest is called. Ho blesses the child and 
its mother and gives her some fruit, and in return is ^ren money 
and uncooked food. Tho child is put into a cradle and named by its 
patemalaunt. BotliBrahraan andLingdyat priests arccallod to their 
marriages. The Brahman priest makes tho bride and bridegroom 
stand in two baskets filled with rice and holds a cloth between them. 

Five m-arriod women whoso first husbands are alive thi-ow red rice 
over tho couple, tho Lingdyat priest tics kanhans or yellow threads 
round tho right wrists of tho bride and bridegroom, and two lighted 
lamps set in a plate containing red water ore waved round their faces. 

A feast is given to members of the caste and the marriage is over. 

After death tho Lingdyat priest comes and sots his right foot on tho 
head of tho body. Tho foot is worshipped and tho body is carried 
sitting in a viman or car to tho burial ground. As the carriers 
draw near tho burial ground two men come from the grave to tho 
car and ask. Who are yon ? and Where nre you going ? Tho 
mourners answer ; It is Rdmayya Mollaya who is going to Shiv’s 
heaven. Tho two men lay n cocoanut in tho car and say, Como. The 
bearers move on to tho grave. The body is taken out of the car 
and sot in tho grave. The Lingdyat priest repeats charms, throws 
Ixl leaves and earth on tho body, and tho grave is filled. Tho 
priest stands on tho grave, his foot are worshipped, and all go homo. 

No further funeral ceremonies are observed. Eight years ago tho 
llgorus used to burn their dead, but lately, under tfio advico of 
Lingdyat priests, they have begun to bury. A birth, a girl’s 
coming of ago, or a death causes no impurity. They pay special 
respect to all lings whether in temples or in houses, but do not 
wear tho ling round their necks like the Lingdyats. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by members of their caste and Lingdyat priests, and if any 
one disobeys a common decision he is put out of caste. An out* 
caste may rejoin if ho pays a fine of 10s. (Rs. 6) and drinks charan- 
tirth or water in which a priest’s foot have boon washed. They 
send their boys to school, take to now pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

Jalga'rs, apparently Watermen, that isGold-wnshcrs, are return- Jatgdrs, 
cd as numbering only two and ns found in Rdnobonunr. Sovoml 
other families who aro gold-washers by descent have probably boon 
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roluriicd under some other same. Thoy speak inipnro Kdnaroso. The 
names in common use nmoiig men are Kitllnppa, Mnlliippa, and 
Bungitppn j and among women Adiveva, Basova, Rakirava, ICdUavn, 
and iollava. They have no surnames. Their house gods are 
Basdppa, the river Gangs, and Huligova. They bavo no subdivisions. 
They are short, strong, and muscular. They live in dirty untidy 
and ill-oarcd for houses with flat roofs and walls of brick 
and mud. They keep oxen, fowls, and dogs. They are great 
caters and poor cools. Their ovory-day food is Indian millet 
brood and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes arc sweet 
cakes, rice, and vegetables. They cat flesh and drink liquor. The 
men wear a leadscarf, a jacket, a shouldcrcloth, a loincloth, 
and a blanket ; and tho women wear a robe and a bodice, without 
passing tho skir t of the robe back between tho feet. They wear 
flowers in their hair. Thoir clothes nro mndo in the local hand- 
looms and they generally have ono or two suits for holiday wear. 
The men wear c ar and Anger riitgs, and the women nose c.ar and 
too rings, and waistbands. 'Tlioyare hardworking, even-tem- 
pered, and orde/rly, but unclean and untidy. They wash tho dust 
in goldsmiths' (shops for particles of gold, and tho sands of tho 
gold-yielding stV'cams in tho Knpoti hills. Tlicy can practiso gold- 
washing in tho XKapoti streams only during a fow months in the cold 
weather and cvo’,n when at work make littlo more than tho wages of 
a day-labourer. Thoir craft is fulling and they nro in debt. They 
oat from nil liig hor class Hindus hut not from lifusnlmnns, Holnyns, 
or Mddigdrs. . i family of five spends about £1 (Rs.lO) a month 
on food and nb out £1 lOs. (R 5 .I 0 } a year on drcs.s. A house 
costs about £t ■ (Rs. 50} to build and 2s. (Ro. 1) a month to 
rent. Thoir ho uschold goods nro worth about £5 (Rs, 50). A 
birth costs uhoi t ds. (Rs. 2), a son's marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 10. >. (R.s. 25) paid to tho girl's inther, a girl's coming 
of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), a prommucy about 8s. (Rs. 4), and a death 
about ICs. (Rs. 8 ). They are rriigions. Tlioir family deities arc Yol- 
lav.n, Huligova, and Hnnamiippa. They have no family -priests. They 
respect Brdhma as and call them to conduct their marriage ceremonics- 
Thoy keep tho 1 liudu holidays of llolxhvnvi in Jfnrcli-April, Ugddi 
in April, Vasan « in Octobor, and Divdli in November. They make 
pilgrimages to 1 fcllammn in Bcigaum and to tho Musnlmdn tomb of 
RAja Bagovar th ,0 saint of Yamnur in Nnvalgund. They worship tho 
village deities Di ayamava and Diirgava.nnd say they do not helicvo in 
witchcraft, soro< sry, or soothsaying. They do not keep tho regular 
Hindu sneramon [ts or snnukdn. On the birth of a child they cut its 
navol-cord ; on t\ho fifth they worship the goddess Ktillnmmn, give a 
casto dinner, an id sncrifico a sheep at tho tomb of Raja Bagovar the 
Pir of Yamnur ,j and on tbo twelftb crndlo tbo child. On tho first 
day of a mar riago they rub the bride and bridegroom with 
turmorio. On t ho second day they give a casto dinner. On the 
third day they (j sot tho brido and bridegroom on a horso and 
cany tbom thro cigh tbo town with great pomp. On tho death of a 
man or womnni , thoy cany tho dead body to tbo burning ground, 
sot it on tho pil%.p of wood or cowdtmg cakes, and burn it. Ohild- 
marriage and pq» dygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. The 
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heads of widows are not shaved but they are not allowed to marry 
a^n. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Social 
disputes are settled by the caste people and if any one breaks their 
rules he is put out of caste. They eke ont a living as labourers 
and are a poor class. 

JingS/'rSi or Saddle-makers, also called Chitrag&rs or Painters, are 
returned as numbering about 400 and as found in Db&rwdr, Gadag, 
Hnbli, Kod, and R4uebenniir. Their home speech is Marfithi and they 
speak K4narese with the people of the district. The names in common 
use among men are Dhondiba, Bjishndppa, and Eamdppa; and 
among women Bhdgirathi, Ganga, and Sarasvati. Their surnames 
are Ambldkar, Kambldkar, Ehaprekar, and Topekar. Boys and girls 
of the same surname do not intermarry. Their family goddess is 
Nimshadevi whose chief shrine is in Maisur. They have no sub- 
divisions. They are short and fair. They live in houses of the better 
class with tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food is Indian-millet bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a turban or headscarf, and shoes ; the 
women wear a robe and bodice like Brahman women. They are hard- 
working, hospitable, and orderly. They work as carpenters, tailors, 
blacksmiths, painters, and saddle-makers. The women do not help 
the men in their work. A family of flve spends about £1 (Es. 10) a 
month on food. A house costa about £80 (Es. 300) to build, and their 
house goods ai’o worth about £10 (Rs.lOO). A birth costs about 
£1 (Es. 10), a thread-girding about £6 (Es. 50), a marriage about 
£25 (Es. 250), a girl’s coming of age about £2 (Es. 20), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Es. 10), and a death about £5 (Es. 50) . They are religious, 
respect Brdhmans, and call them to conduct their religious cere- 
monies. Their spiritual teacher is called Shankar Bharati. They 
make pilgrimages to Fandharpur and Gokam. They profess not to 
believe in sorceiy, witchcraft, or soothsaying. They keep the sixteen 
Brdhman sanshira or sacraments. Child -marriage and polygamy, 
are allowed; widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. ' 

Eanuna'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering about 
1200 and as found all over the district. They speak Kfinarese as well 
as Marathi. The names in common use among men are Fakir4ppa 
Hanamippa, Havlappa, and Yellappa; and among women Bhimava, 
Pakirava,Hanmava,and Eillava. They have no surnames except place 
names. Their house goddess is Edllava whose chief shrine is at 
Shirsangi near Edmdurg in Belgaum. They have no divisions. They 
are dark and strong. They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses, 
generally small and ill-cared for. In front of each house is a large 
veranda in which they make many iron articles. They are 
moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their every-day food includes rice 
bread, vegetables, clarified batter, curds, and milk j and on holidays 
they use flesh. They drink all kinds of liquor aud some are 
intemperate; some wear top-knots and others shave the crown 
of the head. They shave the beard, but keep the moustache. 
The women tie the hair into a back knot and deck their hair 
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with flowers. The men dress in a loinoloth, a shouldercloth, acoat,a 
headscarf, and a pair of sandals; and the women in a robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The 
men wear ear-rings of brass or false pearls and brass or silver finger 
rings, and the women wear silver armets, car and nose rings, and 
waistbands. They are honest, hardworking, evon-tempored, and 
hospitable, bat nnclean. Their main calling is making iron tools. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours’ rest at 
midday for a meal and a sleep. Their women and children help in 
their work. Their earnings amonnt to about 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) 
a day. Their calling is steady bnt some are in debt. A family 
of five spends about 16«. (Bs. 8) a month on food. A house 
costs about £10 [Rs. 100} to build ond their house goods are 
worth about £l 1 Os. (Bs. 16). A birth costs 8s. (Bs. 4), a marriago 
about £10 (Bs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about 16s. (Bs. 8), 
and a death about IGs. (Bs. 8). The are very religions, respecting 
Brdhmans, and calling thorn to conduct their marriages and other 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Br6hmanic gods, keep the 
usnal Hindn holidays, and make pilgrimages to Fandharpnr, 
Tnlidpur, and Kolhapur. They have no spiritual teacher. At 
homo thoy worship the imago of Kdllamma and tho images of their 
ancestors, and on holidays saorifice a sheep to Kdllarama. They 
believo in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. Thoy keep nono of 
the sixteen Brdhmanic sansMrs or sacraments. On tho twelfth day 
after birth a child is named and cradled. Kothing farther is done 
till marriage. On tho wedding day tho brido and bridegroom are 
dressed in fine clothes, a dandi or Boxcar chaplet is tied round the 
bride’s head, and a bashing or brow-hom is tied round the bride- 
groom’s bead. They are seated on a raised seat, tho village asti-ologcr 
throws red rice over thorn, tho bridegroom ties tho mangalsvtra or 
lucky thread round tho bride’s neck, and betel is served to tho 
guests. The astrologer is paid about 2$. (Be. 1). Tho bride and 
bridegroom are seated on horseback and taken in procession 
to a Hindu temple with music. They bow to the god and return 
home. Friends and relations are feasted and the marriage is over. 
Tho dead are burnt. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by tho castomon, and any one 
who disobeys tho common decision is put out of caste, and allowed 
back on mying a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5), Some send their children to i 
school. They take to no new pnrsoits and are a steady class. 

Eillikiatars or CRliatriS are retnmed as nnmbermg abont 
445,andas found all over the district except in HubliandKavalgnnd. 
They speak Mardthi at home and Kdnarese abroad. Tho names in 
common use among men are Dakalya, Fakirana, Gidya, Bhettennn, 
and Yella ; and among women Basnkka, Hulagakka, Kdllamma, and 
hlugukka. Their common surnames are Allak, Pachange, and Sinde. 
Persons having the same surname do not intermarry. The name of 
their chief god is Bhadmana,andof their chief goddesses Hulgemma 
and Tellamma, whose shrines are at Hulgi near Hospoth in Belldri - 
and at Savadatti in Belgaum. Thoy are of two subdivisions 
Minahidiyo and Gombiadiso. The Minahidiyos make their living by 
catching and selling fish, and the Gombiadisos by playing with leather 
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dolls beUnd a curtain. They do not eat together or intermarry. 
In appearance they are strong, stout, muscular, and dark like 
ordinary lower-class Hindus. They live in dirty ill-cared format huts. 
Their house goods include a few earthen pots, one or two brass 
plates, a drum which they use in their plays, and a large box with six 
or seven dolls. They keep sheep and fowls. They are great eaters 
and bad cooks. Their every-day food is Indian millet bread, gpruel of 
rough Indian millet hour, vegetables, salt, onions, and garlic. Their 
special holiday dishes are animal food and liquor. They eat fish, fowls, 
deer, and hares, but no other animals. All drink liquor and 
some to excess. The men wear a loin and shonldercloth, a short 
coat, a blanket, and a headscarf ; and the women a robe and bodice. 
They have no stock of good clothes either for ordinary wear or for 
special occasions. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and 
waistchains, and the women wear copper or brass ear, finger, and 
toe rings and silver arm and wristlets. The women do not mark 
their foreheads with kunku or redpowder. The Chhatris are 
hardworking but dirty and hot-tempered. Their main calling 
is showing leather dolls of various shapes all naked and indecent. 
These dolls are placed behind a curtain with a lamp close by. A 
man sits near, explains the movements, and beats a drum. The 
motions and the explanations cause much laughter among the 
spectators, but are so indecent that Government have forbidden 
the performance in public places. Since their show has been 
stopped some have begun to work as field labourers. A family of 
five spends about 16s. (Es. 8) a mont^ A house costs them about 
10s. (Es. 5) to build, and their house goods are worth about 4s. (Es. 2). 
A birth costs about 4s. (Es. 2), a marriage about £5 (Es. 50), a 
girl’s coming of age 4s. (Es. 2), and a death about 10s. (Es. 5). They 
keep the leading Hindu holidays, and call men of their own caste 
not BMhmans to conduct their religious ceremonies. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. When a child is born its 
navel cor'd is cut, on the fifth day ^ends and relations are feasted, 
and on the seventh day the child is named and cradled. The day 
before a wedding day a sheep is sacrificed to thoir goddess Hnlgevs, 
and friends and relations are feasted on the flesh. On the wedding 
day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed in warm water. A hashing or marriage-coronet is tied round 
the head of the bridegroom and a dandi or flower bonnet round the 
head of the bride. They are seated on an altar and grains of red rice 
are thrown over them. They are then taken to a temple where 
they throw themselves before the god, offer cocoanuts and betel 
nuts and leaves, and the marriage is over. The dead are either 
burnt or buried according to the means of the deceased's relations. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by_ a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their headman or 
gandehdri who is also their priest. They do not send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

E.tunbllSi'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering about 2650, 
and as found all over the district. They are old settlers in DhdrwAr 
and are Lingayats by religion. They speak impure Kfinarese. The 
B 98—20 
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names in coininon iiep among' men nr»' Gtinippa, Sitlnpi>s,!inil Virapin; 
and among xromen Ba«sva, C’liiiiovn, and JxajwTa, Tliey liix'e no 
sornatnps. Tlioir liou?e-god.» are Usravana, lalivar, and \ imldiadni. 
The shrine of fiaonvana is at Ulvi and of Islix'iir at Golrnrn^ both in 
North Kdnnra ; jj’irahhadra’s shrine is at Kachoti in Bellari. Tlipy 
have no salidiTiflons. They are dart, strong, and tnnscnlar. Tlitiy 
live in tiled as^if('11 ns flat-roofed Inni'cs xvith walls of sun-hnrnt 
bricks and rand. Tliey keep one or txvo asses to cariT rand and 
litter. Tlieir daily food is Indian millet bread, ve^clnbleR,chilIies, and 
buttcriiiilk, and ilieir sjiecinl bolidnj' dislicsnre rice and .sweet CJikes. 
Tlie^' neither cat fle«U nor drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
a sliouldcrcloth, a .-liort coat, and a lieadscarf, and a blanket daring 
the cold and xvet months, q’ho xvometi wear a robe and Iwdice 
without passing the skirt of the robe back bctwi’cn the feet. 
They liax'c no stock of clothes for special occasions. Both men and 
women wear a fini; and apply vihhvii or white coxvdung ashes to 
their brow.s. They aro hardworking, honest, eTcn-tempcrcd, and 
orderly, bat provoibially dirty and so ignorant that KuinbhixT is a 
loKil name for a dullard. Their main calling is making tiles, bricks, 
and various e.arthcn vessel*. They xx’ork from moruing till dark 
in the rainy se.ason and from morning till eight at other timc.s. 
They aro helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
£1 4 a. (Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs them about £10 
(Rs. 100) to build, and their bouse fiimitnro is xvorth about £5 
(Rs. 50). A birth costs about £1 (R*. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of ago about lOr. (Rs. 5),n prcgiinney about 
£1 (Rs. 10), and a death abontil 10.«. (Rs. 15). 'J'hoy are roH^ous, 
respecting Lingilynt priests and calling them to tbfcir religions eorc- 
raonics. They keep tho leading Hindu holidays. Their spiritual 
teacher is a Lingilyat priest who lives at Chitnldiirg in Mnisur. 
They believe in sorcery, xviteberaft, ami sootb.«nying. iVlion a cliild 
is bom its navel-cord is cut, and on the twelfth day it is named and 
cradled, and nfeaslisgivon foJnngfiyat pricst.sand to thccnstc'pcoplc, 
Tlio day before a wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric and bathed, and a cisto feast is given. On tho wed- 
ding day tho bride and bridegroom arc seated on a fonr-comered 
altar, a rod and xvliite vessel half-filled with xx’alcr and betclnut i.s 
sot at each corner of the scat, and a Lingdyat priest repeats x’orscs 
and throxvs red rice on tho couple. Next day a caste feast is given 
and tlpo ceremony i.s over. After death tho body is placed sitting 
and decked with flowers, ornaments, and redpoxvder. It is set in 
a cnr-shn])cd bier and carried to tho burial ground by four men. 
About sixty years ago all classes of HindiiB used to come to tho 
house.s of potton and bring cither images of o.arlli or raxv earth to 
make imnge.s. On such occasions people used to bring enough dry 
provisions to keep a man his xrife and to’o children for a day, or 3(1. 
to 6J. (2 to 4 as] in ca.«h, an unseam bodice, and turmeric and red- 
powder. They gave these things to tho potter and asked them to 
giro them the required earthen pots, images, or clay. Tho potters 
worshipped tho pots, imagc.s, and clay and lianded them to tho 
people who c.arriod them in procex.sion to tlicir houses. At present 
ns Jingdrs and goldsmiths prepare excellent clay images people 
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prefer buying from them than from potters. The occasions when 
people used to bring clay images from the potters were, on the last 
day of the month of Jeshth or June- July when a pair of earthen 
bullocks were brought from the potters and worshipped j on the 
last day of Ashddh or July -August when an image of the goddess 
Divasi Gavri was bought and worshipped; on the bright fourth of 
Shrdvan or August- September when one are more images of snakes 
were brought from the potter’s and worshipped; on the bright 
sixth of the same month, when an earthen image of the faithful 
servant of the king Sahadev one of the five P/indavs was brought 
from the potter's and worshipped ; on the dark eighth of Shrdvan 
or August- September, when an image of Krishna was bought; oui 
the bright fourth of Bliddrapad or September -October, when the 
image was of Ganpati; and on the full-moon of Ashvin or 
October-November, when the image was of Sigi Gavri or the now 
crop goddess, were brought from the potter’s and worshipped. On 
seven occasions pots and raw clay are still brought from the potters, 
on the full moou of Falgun or Maroh-April, the Jingars bring 
earth from the potters and make images of the god K&m which, 
they sell to people ; on the first Friday of Shvavan or August- 
September a small earthen pot with a lid is brought from the 
potter’s, the face of the goddess Lakshmi is drawn with red and 
yellow on the shutter which is placed on the pot, the neck of the 
pot is adorned with ornaments and the potis worshipped by Brahman 
women on every Friday up to the eighth of the month of Bhddrapad 
or September- October ; on the bright eighth of Bhddrapad or 
September -October another pot is brought from the potter’s, deco- 
rated in the same way, and called Jeahta Lakshmi or the elder sister 
of Lakshmi, this is placed near the former pot and worshipped ; at 
the beginning of a thread-girding or a marriage, especially among 
Brdhmans, several pots are brought from the potters and one of 
them is called Avighna Kalash or the guardian pot and is wor- 
shipped ; at the beginning of a Lingayat wedding eight pots are 
brought from the potter and worshipped in honour of their family 
deities. Before the beginning of the festival of Durga the goddess 
of cholera five earthen pots are brought from the potter’s and given 
to five members of the village community, the gavda or headman, 
the head cultivator, the talvar or watchman, the harika, ^d 
the holaya or the messenger, who worship the pot till the festival 
is over. When cholera breaks out in a village the village potter is 
asked to make an image of the goddess of cholera. When the 
image is ready the village people go in procession to the potter’s 
house and tell the potter to carry the image to a spot outside of 
the village. When the image is taken to the spot named it is first 
worshipped by the potter and then by the villagers, food is offered 
to it, and the food is eaten by all the villagers present,. Child and 
widow marriage and polygamy are practised, but polyandry ^is 
unknown. 'They are bound together by a strong caste feeling ; social 
disputes are settled by a majority of their castemen and any one 
who disobeys their decisions is put out of caste. They do not 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole 
are a steady class. 
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La'd SuryavausMs, a class of Bntcliers, are retnmed as nnm< 
boring about 1470 and as found all over tbe district except in Kod. 
They speak impure Hindustdni. The names in common use among 
men are Bdbu, Divdnjij Maddana, and Margana ; and among -women 
Balava, Lachmava, Rajava, and Yellava. They have no surnames. 
Their family-goddesses are Dnrgava and Hnlgava -whose shrines are 
found all over the district. They have no subdivisions. They are 
rather fair, strong, and mnscnlnr. Their features are regular, the 
face oval, the eyes large, the nose high, the lips thin, the cheek-bones 
low, and the cheeks gannt. They live in thatched and sonetimes 
in -tile-roofed houses -which are generally dirty and ill-cared for. 
Their daily food is rice, Indian millet bread and gruel, and vegetables, 
and their special holiday dish is flesh. They drink liquor and 
some take hemp-water or hhdng and opium. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a waistband, and a headscarf; 
and the women wear a robe and a bodice. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women ear, finger, and nose rings and bracelets. 
Their main calling is killing sheep and selling the flesh. Their 
profits have been reduced by enforcing orders against the sale of 
damaged flesh. A family of five persons spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) 
a month on food, and about £2 (Rs. 20) a year on dress. A house 
costs about £5 (Rs. 60) to build and about la, (8 as.) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a marriage about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl’s coming of age about 6s. (Rs. 8), and a death about 16s. 
(Rs. 81. They are religions, respecting Brdhmans, and calling them 
to their marriages. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Yellamma 
at Savadatti in Belgaum and to the tomb of a Musalm&n saint 
named Daval Mdlik at Ra-ralgnnd in Dhdrwdr. They have no spiritual 
teacher and they profesrf not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is bom its navel cord is cnt and a 
few drops of castor-oil ore dropped into its mouth. On the fifth 
a sheep is killed and a few friends and relations are feasted, and 
on the thirteenth the child is named and cradled. No farther 
ceremony is observed till marriage. On the wedding day the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on an altar, the -village astrologer 
repeats verses shd thro-ws yellow rice on the pair, the bride and 
bridegroom rub leach other's brows with turmeric, lighted lamps are 
waved round their faces, a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and the ceremony is over. After death the body is -washed, set in 
a sitting posture , and decked with new clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments. It is ca: ried on abler to the burial-ground and buried. On 
the third day iter death milk is taken to the burial-ground and 
poured on the >rava If the death occurs on an unlucky day the 
house in which he death took place is abandoned for three months, 
its doors being closed with bunches of thorns. It is believed that 
if the family liwed in the house some fresh evil fortune would fall 
on them. Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriage 
is forbidden, an i polyandry is unknown. They are bound together 
by a strong cast i feeling. Social disputes are settled by the elders 
of the communi y and any one who disobeys their decision is put 
out of caste. They send their boys to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class, 
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]U[6(l&.rs, or Basket-makers, 'are returned as numbering about Cbapter 111. 
1070 and as found all over the district. They speak impure p "pi- 

Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are Adiva ^opwation. 

Rajdppa, and YellAppa; and among women Basava, Kdllava, and Crattsmes. 

Tellava. They have no surnames except place names. Their ^tdan. 
family goddess is Tellamma whose chief shrine is at Savadatti in 
Belgaum. There have no subdivisions. They are short, dark, and 
weak. Their features are irregular, eyes small, nose high, lips thin, 
cheek-bones low, and cheeks gaunt. They live in dirty and 
ill-cared for thatched or tiled houses. Their daily food is millet 
and vegetables and they occasionally eat flesh and drink liquor. 

Their dress does not differ from that of other local Hindu labourers. 

The men wear a loin and shouldercloth and a headscarf; and 
the women wear a robe and bodice. The men wear finger rings of 
brass and copper and earrings of false pearls, and the women 
wear ear and nose rings of false pearls and armlets and toe rings of 
bellmetal. They are hardworking, honest, and even-tempered, 
but neither clean nor orderly. Their main calling is bamboo basket 
and mat making. They work eight or ten hours a day and are 
helped by their women and children. Though their craft is steady 
most are in debt. A family of five spends abont 14s. (Rs. 7) a 
month on food. A house costs about £6 (Rs. 60) to build and about 
6d. (4 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs about £1 4s. (Rs. 12), a 
marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), 
and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religions, respecting 
Brdhmans and calling them to conduct their marriages. They have 
a guru or spiritual teacher named Gurasiddhasvdmi who lives at 
Hubli. They occasionally offer a sheep to their goddess JDurga. 

They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
thirteenth day after birth the child is named and friends and relations 
are feasted. Daring her first pregnancy a woman is given a new 
robe and bodice, her head is decked with flowers, and she is taken 
to the temple of Basdppa to bow to the god. After death the 
body is placed sitting and the chief of a Lingdyat religious house 
comes and sots his foot on the corpse’s head. The body is taken to 
the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of the 
caste and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. 

They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'mdev Nila'ris, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering Ndmdev midru. 
about 500 and as found in Hubli, Karajgi, Kod, Navalgund, 

Rdnebenniir, and Ron. They speak Kdnarese. The names in 
common use among men are Hanamappa, Hdmdevdppa, and 
Tuk&ppa; and among women Bhdgava, Shdntava, and Subav^ 

Their surnames are Bagade, Basme, Nadari, and Paste. Their 
family gods are Venkoba and Vithoba and their goddesses Bhavdni 
and Yellamma. They have no divisions. They do not differ in 
appearance from other local labourers. They live in ordinary one- 
storeyed houses with walls of snn-bnmt bricks and flat or tiled 
roofs'. They are moderate eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread and gruel, rice, chillies, and vegetables, and their 
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special' liolidny 'dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They drink 
liquor and some oE thorn liamp-iratcr, opium, and tohacco. The 
men wear a loin and shnnldcrcloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and 
tho'woincii a robe and bodice. 'J’hoy arc hardworking, thrifty, and 
hospitable, but dirty. Tboir main calling is to dye yarn with 
indigo and prepare it for the weavers. Some of them also weave. 
They suffer from tha competition of other local dyers. They work 
from morning till evening except two or three liouns at noon for 
dinner and rest. Tlioir women help in the work. They do not 
work on ordinary Ilindn holidays. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Ils. 10] a month on food. A hon.'-o costs about .£20 
(Rs 200) to build, and tlio value of their honso goods is about £o 
(Bs.aO). A hirlli co.sts about .11 (Its. 10), a marriage about £10 
(Ils. 100), a girl’s coining of age about 8*. (Ils. 4), and n doatb about 
.£1 10«. (Rs. 15). They are religious, respecting Brjilimans and 
calling tlieni to conduct their religions ceremonies. They go on 
pilgriiniigotol’nndhnrpurnnd Goknrn. 'I'lioirywi-K or spiritual teacher 
is a man of their own caste, who is called Niigndtli. lie travels 
from jilnce to pliico giving religions instruction and his followers 
support him. Ho does not liw to make fresh converts. They believe 
in sorcery, witohernft, and soothsaying. Child and widoiv roarriage, 
divorce and polygamy arc practised ; jiolynndry is unknown. Tlioy 
are bound together by a strong c.isto feeling. Tiicir social disputes 
ai-o settled by tlieir caste-peoplo and any one disobeying their 
decisions i.s put out of ensfe. Caste authority is day by day 
growing weaker. They send their children to school, take to no 
fresh pursuit.s, and on the whole ore a steady class. 

Na'glikS, n sect of Lingtlyat dyers, are returned as niimheriag 
about 2200, and o.s found all over the district c.vcept in Knlglmtgi. 
Their homo speech is Kiinarcso. 'I’lio names in common use among 
men are Panlppa, Riidnlppa, and Sidrtppa; and among women 
Gnngava Gnravn, Satava, and Irbasavn. They have no surnames. 
Tlioir family gods aro Basavuna,Slinuknr, and Vimblmdra. They have 
no subdivisions. Jn appearance they do not differ from other local 
liingiiyats. They live in dirty iil-cnrcd for houses of the better class 
with walls of sun-burnt brick and flat roofs. They are moderate 
caters and bad cooks. Thoir daily food is Indian millet bread, rice, 
pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday dishes arc cakes of 
wheat flour, pulse, and conrso sugar. They noilher eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. Their dress and ornaments are the same ns those of 
other LingAyals. ITiey aro hardworking and orderly, but dirty. 
Tlioir main calling is to dye yam and prepare it for weavers. Some 
of them till and others work as labourers. Tlioir women and 
children help them in tboir work. As day-labourers they 
arc well paid, ovoiy man earning about Is. (8 ns.) a day. Few 
of them are in debt. A family of five spends about £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to 
build. A birth costs about 8». (Rs. 4), a son’s marriage abont £10 
(Rs. 100) including £3 (Rs. 30) paid to the bride’s father, a girl's 
coming of age abont 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). 
They are religious, respecting Lingdyat priests and calling thorn to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep the leading Hindu 
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liolidays. Tlieir teacher is hlurgisviimi who lives at Cliitaldurg in 
Maisur, They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and 
consnlt exorcists when any member of the family falls or 'when 

any misfortune befalls them. Their birth, marriage and death 
ceremonies do not differ from those of other Lingayat^. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decisions 
is put out of caste. Caste authority is day by day groyrjng weaker. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a rising class. ’ 

Fa'ncha'ls, numbering about 18,000, are found siH over the 
disti-ict. They are said to get their name because tjjey include 
the five crafts of Kammararu or blacksmith, hadigerii or 
carpenter, Kaitchgararu or bellmetal maker, Kalleutkat-u, or stone* 
cutter, and Agasaleru or goldsmith. They eat and marpy ^vith each 
other, but with no other class. They use mutton and liquor, and 
live on millet, rice, wheat, pulse, vegetables, snga^•, milk, and 

curds. Their chief object of worship is Kiilikadovi or 'Kfillamma; 

some also worship Hanuman. Their high priest is an ascetic who 
lives at Yntgiri near Sirpur in the Nizam's country. Their religion 

itihsatf jJAitfAmans. Tita 
dead are burnt except the chief priest who is buried. They have 
their own priests who perform all their religions ritbs. Among 
some Pnnchals widow-marriage is net allowed. Poverty, necessity, 
religious disputes, and the pride of their priests, have forced many 
PAnchdls to form subordinate communities with priests of their o^vn. 

^ Except that they do not obey the old priests or cat with their old 
oastelollows, and that they allow widow-marriage and divorce, 
their customs do not differ from those of the main body of Pdnchdls. 
The members of each of their subordinate classes eat and marry 
among themselves only. As a class the Pdnchdls arc short, fair, well- 
featured, and hardy. They speak Ednarese and very fc\v are able to 
read or write. Their chief religions books are the Ndgarkhand, and 
Padmabhukhand, and parts of the Skandapurdn. Tliq mon wear 
the waistcloth sometimes folded and tucked like the Brdliman waist- 
cloth ; the women wear the bodice and the robe either dr^wn through 
the legs in Brdliman fashion or hanging like a petticoat,. In former 
times some of the Pdnchdls were famous craftsmen, aiid there are 
still very skilful workers among them. As a class thby are well- 
to-do. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering about 6580 and 
as found all over the district. They are dirided into two classes, 
Ndmdev Shimpis and Lingdyat Shimpis or Shiv Shimpigdrs. 
Ndmdev Shimpis are found all over tho district. They speak 
Mardthi at home and Kdnarcse abroad. The names in Common use 
among men are Narsdppa, Svdmirdo, and Vithobdppa ; and among 
women Ganga, Radha, and Rukhmdi. Their surnames are Jddhav, 
Kothdre, and Songaji. They have no subdivisions. Iij appearance 
they are rather fair and strong and like Mnrdthds. The;^ live in flat- 
roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt bricks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables; and their chief 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively 
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Chaptor III. lond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear a loin and sbouldercloth, 
T%. a jnokot, a coat, and skoos ; and tbo woincA wear a robo and bodice. 

Population. holidays they wear bettor and costlier clothes. In character 

CRArrsMitK. they nro hospitable and oven-tempored, hat provorhially dishonest. 

5Aim;>b. Thoirmain calling is to sew coats, svaistcoats, caps, and othor articles 
of dross. They work daily from seven to twelve and from two to 
six, and nro helped by their women. A family of five spends about 
£l (Ks. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to 
build, and 28. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about £l(Rs. 10), 
a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a girl's cofning of ago £2 (Rs. 20), a 
pregnancy about £1 (Rs. 10),andadcath about£o{lts.50). Theyaro 
religious, respect BrdhmnnB, and call them to conduct their religions 
ceremonies. Their family god is Vithoha of Pandharpur. They 
keep all Hindu holidays. They have two spiritual teachers named 
BodhalAbiiva and Tulj/iharanhava. Bodhulabllvn is much stricter 
iu demanding the homago of his followers than Taliilhanmb£va. 
During the Navardlra or the nine nights' festival in the month of 
Afhvin or October- November they offer liquor and flesh to thrir 
goddess Bhuvilhi. They believe in sorcoryi witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. Thoyj keep some of the sixteen Br/tfamnn sanskdrs or 
sacramente. h'^hen a cVh\d is born ite travtA ttwi hi ctrt. ■ani 
mother and the child nro bathed. On the fifth day the goddess 
Sathi is worahi] iped and a feast is given to friends and relations, 
and on the two Ifth day the child is named and cradled. The dead 
are burnt and tho family of the dooon.sed remain impure for ton 
days. Every year in tho month of Bhddrapad or September- 
Octobor they kdcp a mind or memorial feast m honour of tlioirdead 
ancestors. ^ Thby nro bound together by a strong caste feoliog. 
Minor social disputes are settled by tboir casto-pcoplo and graver 
questions by their spiritual toachers. They send their children to 
school, take to now pursuits, and are a rising class. 

Sniv SniamAns are a class of LingAyat tailors. They speak 
KdnaresQ. Tho names in common use among men are Basiippa, 
Kalldppo, and Rudrdppa j and among women Gurbnsayn, Iraya, and 
Rudrava. Tljey have no surnames. Their family deities are 
Bachona and yirabhadrn whose chief shrines nro nt Gadag in 
Belgaum and at Rachoti near Eadapa in Madras. They have no 
subdivisions. ' In appcnranco they do not differ from ordinory 
local Lingdyats. They live in flat-roofed houses with walls of mud 
and ann-burnt bricks. The houses ore neat, clean, and well-oared 
for. Thoyaromodoraieeatoreand bad cooks. Their daily foodislndion 
millet bread, chillies, vegetables, and buttermilk, and their special 
holiday dishes are rice and sweet cakeS- They use neither fiesh 
nor liquor. Tlio men wear a loin and sbouldercloth, a coat, a hend- 
scaif, and sandals ; and the women a robo and bodice without passing 
the skirt of the robo back between the feet. 'Xhey have no good 
stock of clothes for ordinary wear, but they keep one or two sets 
of new clothes for special occasions. The men wear gold earrings 
and gold or silver finger rings ; and the women wear a viiigti or 
pin-like gold nose ornament, necklaces of gold and glass beads, 
silver armlets, and glass bangles. In character they are even- 
tempered, hardworking, and thrifty, but proverbially cunning and 
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dishonest* Their main calling is sewing coats, waistcoats, caps, 
and other articles of dress. Their women sow hodices and do 
house work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month 
on food. A house costs them about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent. A birth costs about 10s. 
(Rs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl's coming of age about 
£1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about 
£1 (Rs. 10). They are religious, respect Lingityat priests, and call 
^em to conduct their religions ceremonies. Their spiritual teacher 
is a Lingiiyat priest who lives at Chitaldurg in Maisur. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft,and soothsaying, and consult exorcists when 
any member of their family falls sick or any misfortune befalls 
them. Their customs and religious ceremonies do not difier from 
those of other Lingayats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, and 
polygamy are practised but not polyandry. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
their priests and castemen, and any one who disobeys their deci- 
sions is put out of caste. They send their children to school. 
Some of them have begun to take to now pursuits, but on the whole 
they are a falling class. 

Sona'rs, Sonagitrs or Agasalerns,that is Goldsmiths, are returned 
as numbering about 2400, and as found all over the district. They 
form one of the five classes of Fdnchals. The Sonagd,Ts have 
several family-stocks and persons of the same stock do not 
intermarry. They speak Kauaiese. The names in common use 
among men are BasAppa, Kdllfippa, and Mdlldpa; and among 
women Bhimava, Kdllava, and Rdmava, Their family deities are 
Rdllava and Bdnashankari. They are fiiir, strong, and muscular. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, clarified butter, and curds ; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes. They profess to use neither flesh 
nor liquor. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, a 
headscarf, and shoes ; and the women a robe and a bodice. Both 
men and women are clean and neat in their dress. They are even- 
tempered and hospitable but dishonest. Their main calling is to 
make ornaments and idols of gold and silver. Some of them sell 
earthen images of Ganpati and Krishna. They are skilful workers, 
and are well paid. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a girl's marriage about £30 (Rs.300) 
including a heavy but varying dowry paid to the bridegroom, a girl’s 
coming of ago about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and a death about £-3 (Rs.30). 
They are religious though they neithor respect Br&hmans nor call 
them to conduct their religious ceremonies. All their ceremonies 
are performed by men of thoir own caste. They go on pilgrimage 
to Shirsingi in Kavalgund and to Gokam in North Kdnara. Their 
spiritual teacher is a man of their own caste who lives at Torgal in 
Kolhdpur. Their family goddess Kdllamma is shown as a female 


* The proverb is, Sondr Shiinpi tullami Appa ; Tdnehi tangal nalore bdppa, 
that is My friend, have no dealings with the goldsmith, the tailor, and the village 
aceonntant. 
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sitting on o camol having eight arms each holding a separate weapon. 
They do not beliovo in sorcery, \Wtchcraft, or soothsaying. 
They have lately begun to keep the sixteen Britbinnnic aamidrt 
or sacraments,) They hare composed now religious books in 
imitation of Britbmnn books and have increased the number of their 
priests. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow marriago 
is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown* They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling. Their social _ disputes are settled by 
their spiritual tdacbor named Paladasvdmi. They send their boys 
to school, tako tp now pursuits, and are a prosperous class. 

Sanadi Kor ava'r S who seem in the census to have boon included 
under Koravdr^ nro n small tribo who have boon long settled in 
Dhnrwdr. Thely speak incorrect Kanarcso abroad, and at borne a 
mixture of Kdnhreso, Teliigu, nnd Tamil. Tbo names in common use 
among men arc Bhima, Bdia, Hnnma, Fnkira.and Yolla ; and among 
•women Bbirnav a, Hnnnmava, Knra'va, Niigava, nnd Tmava. Their 
snmnmcs are lo cal not tribal. Thoir lionso deities are Dnnnmdn nnd 
Yollnva. Every • ono of thoir •villages nnd torvns has a shrino of the god 
Hanumfin. T1 o chief shrine of Yollavn is in Parnsgad in Belganm. 
They have two\ subdivisions Sanndi or clarion-playing Koravars nnd 
Hunch or brnsh'-maVing HoravArs who ■ntntVusr cab bogcfticr Tnor 
intermarry. KioravArs may bo known by their black, stout, and ugly 
faces, nnd thoir flirty clothes. They nro like Vndddra strong and tall. 
Most of thorn li.vo in small ono-rooroed dir^- thatched huts, Arith no 
furnituro oxcopit a grindstone, two or throo earthen jars, and n few 
brass vessels, jlhoy keep ono or two asses to bring the strong gi^s 
called 7nadi from nvor banks, to mako brooms, ropes, nnd netting 
for banging vessols containing milk or curds. ^ They nro great caters 
but poor cooks.’ TLoir daily food includes Indian millet broad, pulse, 
and vegetables. At tbeir caste feasts they cat haro, sboop, and fisb, 
but do not tako beef or pork. Thoy are excessively fond of liquor. 
Somo uso opinrn nnd benm water or hhdntf. Tho men -wear a loin 
and sboulderclotb, a lioadscnrf, a jacket, and a p.air of shoes. Tho 
women wear a roho and a bodice. Tho ^oss of both mon and Avomen 
is dirty and untidy. Thoir holiday dross is the same as their every- 
day dress except that tho clothes are now. Tho men wear brass 
ear and finger rings, nnd tbo women wear bracelets and a pin-like 
nose ornamenti called vmgli. In character they are bot-tompered, 
idle, dishonesti nnd diriy. Tho mon play tho dram. Tho Avomen 
make brooms, [ropes, and netting from tbo madi grass which grows 
on river-bank i. Boys Icam music from the ago of ten. A skilled 
musician earns about a shilling (8 os.) a day. Their craft is hereditary. 
Though the dsmandfor their services is fairly constant and well 
paid their int imporate habits keep most of them in doht. Their 
social positionlis low about the same as the Vnddiirs hnt above the 
Mhfirs and Bodars. They keep tho usual Brdhmanic and local 
holidays. A family of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on 
food and £1 IDs. (Bs. 15) a year on dress. A house costs about 
£5 (Rs. 60) to build nnd their house goods and cattle are worth 
about £1 10^. (Bs. 15). The birth of a child costs about 16s. 
(Bs. 8), a Bern’s maniage about £S (Rs.50) molading£2 10s. 
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(Rs. 25) paid to tlio bride’s fatber^ a girl’s coming of age about Sf. 
(Rs. i), and a death about 12s. (Ka. 6). Their ceremonies are 
performed by men of their ow class and not by Br&hmans. They 
worship the usual local and Brdhmanic deities and hold Hanumdn in 
special respect. They never go on pilgrimage and have no teacher or 
guru. They believe in witchcraft, sorcery, and soothsaying. On the 
fifth day after the birth of a child a caste dinner is given and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. When the child is three months old 
the goddess Sathi is worshipped and a caste dinner is given. No 
farther ceremony is performed till marriage. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry is unknown. 
Some of them bum and others bury their dead. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the 
men of the caste, and any one who disobeys their decision is put out 
of caste. The authority of the community shows no sign of declining. 
They send their boys to school, and take to new pursuits, bnt on 
the whole are a falling class. 

Manufacturers according to the census of 1881 included nine 
classes with a strength of 53,667 or 6'86 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 

DJidrwdr Ifantifaeturers, ISSX, 


Dtvntar, 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Ollojidan* 

DevAnn or IXatc&ra .. 
Oinlgin ... ... 

Ktatrls or Patre^n . 
Uirekur^navanis* ... 

11,293 

2103 

3878 

11,201 

1087 

«70 

23,409. 

400(1 

Istarcrus * .«« 
KuniasheUs 

S8Us or Koshtis ... 
ShhajogiB ... 

Total ... 

1178 

0507 

12 

im 

B350 

10 

23BI 

18,053 

23 

27,001 

20,570 

53,007 


• Thess eiitca do not iippoar In the ceneue rcturm, they ere probably ini.Iudcil under cither Koehtia 
or S!U». 


BuiSjAuAits a class of Lingaynt weavers seem to have been 
included in the census under Sdlis or Koshtis. Their home 
speech is Ednarese. The names in common use among men ore 
Basdppa, Lingdppa, and Yirdppaj and among women Grurbasava, 
Pdrvateva, and Virava. They have no surnames. The names of 
their family gods are Amareshvar, Basavana, and Virabhodra. 
They have four divisions, Shivashdmashetti, Sdmnsdli, Pattasdli, 
and Kurvinshetti. The members of these divisions do not eat 
together or intermarry. They do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Lingdyats. Most of them live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of stones or snn-bumt 
bricks and flat roofs. Tlieir houses are clean and well-cared for. 
They are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is rice, 
Indian millet bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables; and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat coarse sugar ana 
pulse. They do not use animal food or intoxicating dn^s. ihe 
men wear a loin and sbouldorcloth, a short coat, a blanket, and o 
headscarf; and tbo women wear a robe and abodico. The plmn end 
of tho robe is tied to the waist, the middle part folded up neatly and 
tucked to tho left of the navel, and the embroidered end is passed 
from behind tho back below the right arm, earned over the left 
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shoulder and head, and allowed to foil on tho right shoulder. The 
men shave the head clean, and wear tho moustacho and whishers. 
The Tvomon cither tie their hair into a hall or braid it into a plait. 
Both men and women mark their brows with rilhuti or white 
cowdung ashes and wear tho ling. Tho men wear gold c.-u* and 
finger rings and silver waistohains, and tho women wear gold 
armlets, earrings set with pearls, and gold or silver iraistband.s. 
They aro honest, hardworking, ovon-tompered, hospitable, and orderly. 
Their main calling is weaving saris or women's robes and ihotars 
or men's robes. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and rest at noon. They are helped by thoir women. 
Their craft prospers and few aro in debt. A family of five spends 
about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £50 
(Es. 500) to build and about is. (Es. 2) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 10s. (Bs. 15), a marriage about £10 (Es. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age about £1 (Es, 10), a pregnancy abont 10s. (Es. 6) and 
a death about £1 (Es. 10). They are religious, not respecting 
Brdhmans or calling them to conduct their ceremonies, hut having 
their religions ceremonies performed by Lingdyat priests. They 
keep the usual Hindn holidays and go on pilgrimage toGokam 
and TJlvi in Uorth Kfinara and to Hampi in BefidTi. Tho gum or 
spiritnal teacher is a Lingdyat priest who Eves at Ohitaldnrg 
in Maisnr. They beEevo in sorcery, witchcraft, and sooth- 
saying. As soon as a child is bom its navel cord is cut, and tho 
mother and the child are bathed, and a Lingayat priest ties a 
small ling to the right arm of tho now bora cbild. On the fifth day 
tho knife with which tho navel cord was cut, tho place in which the 
cord was buried, and a carry-stone, are worshipped with flowers rod 
powder and tntmcric, and a feast is given to friends, relations, and 
Lingdyat priests. On the thirteenth the child is cradled and named 
by its patem.al aunt. In tbo third month five women whoso first 
husbands are alive take the child and its mother to some Lingdyat 
temples, where coooannts, plantains, and botclnnts and leaves aro 
oflered to tho idol and all return homo. Thoir marriage rites and 
enstoms do nob differ from those of other Lingdydts.‘ When a 
married man or woman dies tbo body is washed with woter and 
placed in a sitting posture. A Lingdyat priest comes and 
sprinkles on tho body eharanalirlli or tho water in which his feet 
aro washed and sets his right foot on it and tho foot is worshipped, 
•Tlio body is dressed in now clothes and docked with flowers and 
ornaments. The Lingdyat priest reads the Basava Pnrdn for two or 
threo hours during which the friends and relations of tho deceased 
come with pcif umes and garlands nndtlirow them round thoncck of the 
dead. Tho body is placed in a wooden car and carried to tho bnria! 
ground. As they pass hotel leaves, dates, and perfumes aro thrown 
on tho body and music is played. At tho burial ground tho body is 
sot sitting in a niche in tbo pit dng for it. Tho mathpali or 
Lingdyat bcndlo washes tho body, rubs on cowdnng nslici;, and ]a}'s 
flowers, perfumes, and n cocoaniib before it. Each rolation throws a 


* DeUih are given under Lingdyat Jangams. 
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handful of earth on tho body and the grave is filled. Tho Lingayat Chapter III. 

priest stands on tho grave, his foot aro worshipped, and the PomdaiioTi 

par^ go home. They are bound together by a strong caste ™ 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of tho Masctacttrebs. 
castemen under the presidency of Lin^yat priests. Any one 
disregarding such a decision is either fined or put out of caste. The 
authority of the community shows no sign of declining. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
rising class. 

Deva'ngS or Hatga'rs a class of weavers are returned as Deedngt. 
numbering about 5700, and as found in Dhd,rwdr, Gadag, HAngal, 

Xalghatgi, Sod, Bdnebennur, and Bon. They seem to be long settled 
in the district Their holy book the Devttnga Pur&n has the followmg 
account of their origin. At first both gods and men went naked 
In time they began to long for some covering. Gods and men 
together went to Shiv and prayed him to give them clothes. Their 
prayer so puzzled Shiv that he fell in a swoon. While in the swoon he 
saw a man come out of his own body. The man was fierce-looking, 
wore a loincloth, and a sacred thread, had a necklace of rudrdhsha 
beads, and his body was smeared with cowdung ashes. When Shiv 
recovered from his swoon he found that the vision was true, and 
that a man in all points as he had seen was standing before him. 

Ho called the man Dovang or god-born. Shiv told him to weave 
clothes for gods and men, and Devdng at once began to weave. 

Tho sage Kashyapa was so pleased with Hevdng’s skill that he 
gave him his sister DevadatU in marriage. While Devfing was 
throwing offerings into the sacred wedding-fire a virgin called 
Agnidatti came out of the fire and espoused him as her husband. 

From these two wives Devang had several sons the eldest of whom 
named Bhdnu Govind is said to be the forefather of the Dhdrwdr 
Devaugs. They are also called Hatgdrs a name which they trace 
to hvdga-ltararu or ship-mover because they need to make sails. 

There are two main divisions among them, the Janav Devdngs who 
wear tho sacred thread as well as the ling, and the Ling Devdngs who 
wear only tho ling. These two main divisions neither eat together nor 
intermany. Besides these there are some eighteen minor divisions, 
tho most important of which are Devasdlis, Nagashlis, Padamsdlis, 

Pattasdlis, {Shubrasdlis, and Somasdiis. These six subdivisions 
neither eat together or intermarry, nor do the Janav Devangs and 
Ling Hevdng^ eat or marry with them. Though they neither 
cat together nor intermarry, the divisions are so much alike and 
differ so little in customs condition or religion that tho same details 
apply to all. In appearance the Devangs do not differ from 
ordinary Lingdyats, except that tho men mark their brows with 
sandal wood paste and tho women mark theirs with redpowder 
or kuvhu. They speak Kdnarese. They live in houses of the 
better class one or two storeys high with walls of brick and flat 
or tiled roofs. The houses are clean and well-oared for. They are 
moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is wheat or 
Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, sugar, and clarified 
butter. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks. Their dross 
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does not differ from that of otlior Lingilynts oscopt that tho'womon 
of the Dovdng priests pass the skirt of thoir robes back between 
their foot and tuck it behind. They are honest, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable, but quarrolsomo. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth. Borne of them trade, and a few loud money. They 
work from morning till evening o.^copt two hours at noon for dinner 
nnd n sleep. Thoir women help in the work. Their calling prospers 
and fow arc in debt. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a 
month on food nnd about £3 (Hs, 30) n year on clothes. A honso 
costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 48. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. 
A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a thread-girding abeut £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of ago 
about £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about .£1 10s. (Rs. 15). They are religious. Thoir family gods are 
Hallikdrjunn, lliimcshvar, nnd Virabhndm, nnd thoir family goddess 
is Rdnasnnnkari. She is also called Shitkhdmbari because at the 
great festival held in her hononr in the month of JPaushya or 
robrnary-Mnreh, ono hnudrod nnd eight shdkhas or vegotnbles^nro 
cooked and ofTored to her. • Tlio Dcvdngs respect fitdhmans and 
call thorn to help the Dovilng priests who are not versed in religious 
rules. Thoir marriago and other ccromonics are conducted by 
priests of thoir oum class with the aid of Brdhmnns. They keep all 
the usual Ilindu holidays, nnd mnko pilgrimages to nil Hindu shrines 
oscopt tho shrino of Ycllamraa whoso son Porashurdm is supposed 
to have killod some of tho children of their first ancestor Dcvdng. 
They have a juru or spiritual teacher who is called Dovdng jSvdmi. 
Ho lives at Uampi in Bolldri, loads a life of celibacy, nnd docs not 
try to mnko now followers. They bolievo in sorcery, witchcraft, 
and soothsaying. They profess to keep tho sixteen sansltars or 
sacraments like Brdhroans, but in practiso many of them arc not 
strictly observed. As soon ns a child is bom a few drops of honey 
are put into its mouth nnd its navel cord is cut. On the fifth day 
tho goddesses Jivoti and Snthi nro worshipped; in tho fourth year 
if tho child is a boy its first hair is cut and a feast is given to 
Dovdng priests and relations ; and in tho eighth year tho thread- 
girding is performed. Their marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Mddhva Brahmans except that when a thread-wearing 
Dovdng marries tho daughter of a /tuy-wcaring Dovdng tho follow- 
ing ceromonics aro performed to cleanse the girl. She is rubbed 
with earth nnd white cowdnng nshos, a blade of tho sacred darhlia 
grass is passed over hor head like a razor, she is rubbed with oil, 
and bathed in warm water. A sacred fire is Idndlcd, offerings are 
throTO into tho fire, tho family gods aro washed in water, the girl is 
made to sip a fow drops of tho water, she is cleansed nnd fit to 
many into a thread-wearing family. Though the thread and Itng- 
wearing Dovdngs intermarry tho marriago parties cook nnd eat 
separato wedding feasts. Tho dead are burnt and tho funeral rites 
are gone through with tho aid of a priest of thoir own caste. Birth 
and death cause impurity for twelve days, and monthly sickness for 
three days. Child and widow maniago, divorce, and polygamy ore 
allowed and practised, and polyondiy is unknown. They are bound 
together by a strong casto fooling. Social disputes aro settled by a 
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majorify of tho castemen, and tLoso wlio disobey are put out of ‘ Chapter JII. 
caste. If a Devdng drinks liquor bis tongue is branded, he is fined, p 
and allowed back to caste. They send their boys to school, take to ^ ***** 

new pursuits, and are a rising class. MAsorAoroBERS. 

Lmga'yat Ga'niga'rs, or Oil-makers, are returned as numbering Lingdyat adnigdrt, 
about 22,500 and as found all over the district. They speak Ednarese. 

The names in common use among men are Basdppa, Mdlldppa, and 
Ningdppa ; and among women Basava, Ningara, and Virava. They 
have no surnames. Their household gods are Basavana and Yira- 
bhadra. The chief shrine of Basavana is near Ulvi in Kdnara, and 
of Virabhadra is in Gadag in DhdrwAr. They have five subdivisions, 

Kariknlddas, Fanchamsdlis, Padamnsdlis, Sajans, and Sagaradas. 

Tho members of these subdivisions cat together and though they 
do not now intermarry, they differ so little in look, customs, 
condition, and religion that one account applies to all five sub- 
divisions. They ore short, strong, end muscular. They live in dirty, 
ill-cared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and stones. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. Their daily food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, oil, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes are sweet cakes, rice, and clarified butter. They do not use 
flesh or intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes; and the women in a robe and 
a bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. 

Their clothes are of local hand-woven cloth. Both men and women 
wear the ling, and are generally unclean and untidy in their dress. 

Tho men wear oar and finger rings, and tho women wear ear nose and 
too rings and waistbands. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
and hospitable, but dirty and dishonest. Their mmn calling is 
pressing and selling oil. They workfrom morning till evening with 
two hours’ rest at noon. Their busy months are April and May. 

They do not work on holidays nor on Mondays which they hold sacred 
to their god Basavana. Their craft is falling ns people have begun to 
use petroleum or rock-oil. A family of five spends about £1 (Bs. 10}a 
month on food and about £2 10s. (Ks. 25) a year on dress. Including 
tho oil mill a house costs about £50 (Rs. 500) to build and about 
4s. (Rs. 2) a month to rent. Tho value of their bouse goods is about 
£20 (Rs. 200). A birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of ago about £1 lOs. (Rs. 15), a 
pregnancy about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £2 10s (Rs. 25). 

They are religions. They do not respect Brahmans, but call 
Bingdyat priests to conduct their morriago and other ceremonies. 

They keep all tho chief Hindu holidays and go on pilgrimage to 
Hlvi in North Kdnara and to Hampi in Belldri. Their spiritual 
teacher is Tdtadasvdmi who lives at Dambal in Gadag. Ho does 
not try to make new followers. They worship the village gods 
Bayamava and Burgava, and believe in sorcerers, witches, and 
soothsayers, and consult them when sickness or any other mis- 
fortune befalls tho family. Except in two particulars their rolimous 
rites and customs do not differ from those of other Ling^tjats* Thoy 
refuse to sell oil to any ■woman who oomos into the shop with 
dishevelled hair, and if a customer brings a dish with a spoon in 
it into their shop they keep the spoon but give it back tho next 
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day. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Minor social disputes are settled by their caste people and 
graver questions by their spiritual teacher. They send their boys 
and girls to school, take to no new pursnits, and are a falling 
class. 

Hirekurrinavarus are returned as numbering about seventy 
and as found chiefly iaRdncbennur. Their home speech is Rdnarese. 
The names in common use among men are Basdppa, Eallappa, and 
ISdgdppa ; and among women Basava, Mallava, and Nagava. They 
have no surnames. Their family gods are Basdppa, Mailar, and 
Yenkatsramana ; and their family goddess is Yellamma. They have 
two subdivisions Hire or Great Hurvinavarus and Chik or Little 
Kurvinavarns who neither eat together nor intennairy. They are 
dark, stout, and mnscular. They live in flat-roofed, dirty, ill-carcd 
for houses with walls of snn-bnmt bricks and mud. Their daily 
food is rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables ; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, and the flesh of fowls, 
sheep, or deer. They use intoxicating ^nks. The men wear a 
loin and shonldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women 
a robe and a bodice. They have no store of clothes for ordinary wear 
or for special occasions. They are hardworking, honest, hospitable, 
even-tempered, and orderly bnt unclean and untidy. Their main 
calling is weaving dhoiars or men’s robes and sdns or women’s robes. 
They work from morning till evening except a midday rest of two 
hours. Their women hmp the men in their work. A family of five 
spends about £1 4a. (Bs. 12} a month on food. A house costs about 
£20 (Es. 200) to build and la. (8 as.) a month to rent. A birth 
costs about £1 4a. (Bs. 12), a marriage about £20 (Bs. 200), a girl's 
coming of age about £2 (Bs.20), and a death about £3 (Bs. 30). 
They are religions, respecting Brdhmsns and calling them to conduct 
their marriages. On other religious occasions they act as their 
own priests. Iliey keep the leading Hindu holidays bnt do not go 
on pilgrimage to any shrine. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingdyat 
priest named Nilakanthapanavarn. They profess not to believo 
in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. As soon as a child is 
bom its navel cord is cut and the child and its mother are bathed. 
On the fifth day rice is boiled with pulse and five women whose 
first husbands ore alive are fed, and on the tenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the twentieth day the mother and five 
women whose first husbands are alive go to a pond, woll, or rivor, 
worship the water with redpowder and tnnnorio, and return home 
each with a pitcher of water on her head, YS^on a marriage is 
settled, sheds are raised before the bride's and bridegroom’s houses. 
On the wedding day the bride is brought to the bridegroom’s sbed, 
tbe bride and bridegroom are bathed, dressed in new clothes, decked 
with flowers and ornaments, and seated on a blanket spread on 
a cot in tbo shod. Tho village astrologer comes and repeats verses 
and throws grains of red rico on tho heads of the' pair, lighted 
lamps are waved round their faces, betolnut and leaves are served 
among tho guests, a feast is given to friends and relations, and tho 
ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
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sit npart for nino days. On fho tenth she is bathed, a feast is 
given to members of the casto, and in the evening she is token to 
her Imaband’s room. After death the body is washed, dressed 
in new clothes, decked with ornaments, and placed in a sitting 
posture. It is pnt in a car, carried to the bnrial ground, ond buried. 
Child and widow marriage, polygamy, and divorce are allowed and 
practised, polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a 
strong casto feeling. Social disputes are settled by a committee of 
castemon, ond any one who disobeys thoir decision is put ant of 
c-nste. They do not send their children to school, take to no new 
pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Istarerus a small class of about fifty families seem in the 
census to have been included under Patvegurs. They are found only 
in Hiibli. They arc s.aid to be the illegitimate descendants of Patve- 
gfirs. They speak Mar.lthi nt homo and impure Eiiunrese out of 
doors. The names in common use among men are Runosa, Tukdsa, 
and Tellnsa; and among women Ambahdi, Gangiibili, and Tuljilbdi. 
Thoir lending surnames are Habib, Jddhav, and Po\'(lr. Their fomily 
goddess is Amhahiii or Tnljtthhdvdni whoso chief shrine is .at Tuljd- 
pnr in SJitiira. They are fair, strong, and mnscnlnr. They Jive in 
IJat-i'oofcd honacs with walls of mud and stones. Their daily food 
is Indian millet bread, rice, poise, curds, and vegetables ; and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and conrso 
sugar. They oat flesh and drink liquor. IIjo men wear a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a long turban, and shoos; and the 
women a roho and a bodice, without passing tho skirt of tlio robe 
hack between the foot. Tho men wear oar and finger rings, 
.and tho women car, no.'se, finger, and too ring!!, gold and glass 
bangles, and silver anklets. They are hardworking, honest, hospit- 
able, oven-torapored, and orderly. Their main calling is dyeing and 
selling silk. Some of them weave silk or silk-cotton robes and waist- 
cloths. They work from morning till ovening dining and resting for 
about two hours at noon. Tlicir women help in their work. They 
rest on the usual Hindu holidays. They arc prosperous and free from 
debt. A family of five spends about .Cl 4k. (Rs. 12) a month on food. 
A lionso costs them nhout £15 (Rs. loO) to build and 2k. (Ro. 1) a 
month to rent, and tlio value of thoir house goods is about £20 
(Rs. 200). A birth costs about .Cl (Rs. 10), a thread-girding 
about £i (Rs. 40), a marriage about £15 (Rs. 1.50), a girl’s coming of 
ago about £2 10k. (Rs. 25), a pregnancy about £1 (Hs. 10), and a death 
about £2 lOs. (Rs. 23). They are religions. They worship tho 
usual BrAhmnnic gods and keep the leading Hindu liolidays. They 
respect BrAhmans and call them to conduct thoir inarringo and other 
coromonies. They make pilgrimages to TuljApnr near SAtAra. They 
have a spiritual teacher or gum. They boliovo in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and soothsaying. Wlion n child is born its iinvol cord is cut, a 
little honey is dropped into its mouth, and tho mother and child 
are bathed. On tho fifth day the goddess Satlii is worshipped and 
five women whoso first husbands are alive are fed, and on tho 
twolttli day the child is named and cradled by its paternal aunt. 
A birth causes impurity for five days. When n boy is five years old 
hishairisont, and when eight years old ho isgirtwitli a sacred thread, 
n 9S— 22 
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At their wedding the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric and oil and bathed. A BrAhman ^-epeats verses and 
throws red rice on the heads of the pair, lighted lamps are wared 
round their faces, betel is handed to the guests, and the bride and 
bridegroom are_ made to eat from the same plate. Neict day 
the bride ond bridegroom are taken to a temple, and bow to the 
idol, and this completes the marriage. The dead are bnint. On 
the eleventh a Brdhman purifies the mourning family by giving the 
men new sacred threads to wear and all of them holy water to sip. 
Child and ividow marriage and polygamy ore allowed andpolyandiy 
is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
A majority of the caste settled social disputes. The guilty are 
fined 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 - 4), bathed, and let back into caste. They 
send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

ERatriS or Fatvega'rs are returned as numbering about 4060 
and as found in Dh£rw4r, Gadag, and Karajgi. They say that 
their proper name is Eshatriya not Khatri, and that they are the 
descendants of the seven sages Bhdradvdja, Jamadagni, Eashyapa, 
Edttiayana, Vilmika, Vaslushtha, and Yishvdmitra. Their home 
speech is a mixture of Mardthi, Eindustdni, and Ednarese, and ont of 
doors they speak Ednarese. The names in common use among men 
are Narsingsa, Tnljasa, and Yelldsa ; and among women fiangdhdi, 
Renukdbdi, and YellabdL Their common surnames are Baddi, 
Juturi, Eothare, Mogji, and Pavdr. Their family gods are Ganpati 
and Mahddev, and their family goddesses Tnljdbhavdni and 
Yellamma. They have no subdivisions or family stocka They are 
fair, tall, etrong, and muscular. They live in commou houses, \rith 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and tiled or flat roofs. Their daily food 
includes rice, Indian millet bread, vegetables, onions, and garlic, and 
their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat, pulse, and 
coarse sugar. They use flesh and are excessively fond of intoxicating 
drinks. Men wear a loin and shoulderclotb, a coat, a headscarf, 
and shoes ; and women a robe and a bodice. Except on ceremonial 
occasions they do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, 
finger, and toe rings, neokloces of glass or gold beads, and silver 
anklets. They are dishonest, hot-tempered, cunning, and given to 
drink, but hardworking and clean. Their main calling is weaving 
cotton cloth and dyeing silk. They work from morning till evening 
■with two hours’ rest at noon. Their women and children help in 
■fte work. Their busy months are August, September, October, 
and November. Their craft is steady but many are in debt. A' 
family of five spends about £ I 4s, (^.12) a month on food. A 
bouse costs about £30 (Bs.300} to build and 2a. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and the value of tbeir house goods is about £10 (Rs. 100). 
A birth costs about £1 (Rb. 10), a thread-girding about £2 10s. 
(Rfl. 25), a marriugeabout £15 (Ra a girl’s coming of age about 
£2 (Es. 20), a pregnancy about £1 (Bs. 10), and a death about 
£3 (Es. SO), They are religious. They respect Brdhmans and call 
them to conduct their ceremonies. They keep the leadi^ Hindu 
holidays and make pilgrimages to Ambdbdi at Tuljdpnr in Sdtdra.' 
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Their spiritual teacher is Shankardchdrya the Smart pontiff whom Chapter III- 
thoy givo occasional presents of money. They believe in sorcery, PnnnTTtJnn 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On tho birth of a child a fow drops ^ 
of honoy are put into its month and its navel cord is cut. On the ^t^*orAcioKEBs. 
fifth night the goddesses Jivati and Sathi aro worshipped, and JitAofrij. 
on the twolftli day tho child is named and cradled. 'Wlicn a boy is 
eight years old ho is girt with tho sacred thread. Their marriage 
mid death coromonics differ little from thoso of Smart Br.'lhmnns. 

Before a marringo a gondlial dance is performed. Tho dead are 
bnrnt and tho family is impure for eleven days. They bury boys 
who dio before thoy are girt with tho sacred thread, and girls who 
die before thoy aro married. Thoy hold mind-feasts on their 
ancestral death days. On the first of Aahvin or October-Kovember 
thoy spread earth on a plantain leaf, lay it before their honse gods, 
and sow five kinds of seed in tho earth. On the bright eighth thoy 
sacrifico a sheep to Durga. On tho tenth, when tho scodlings are 
ono or two inches high, their womon carry them in pomp to a 
river or brook and throw them into tho water. On the Maglia or 
Fcbrnniy- March full-moon tho womon strip themselves naked in 
the idol room, tio bunches of nim Mclia asadirachta leaves round 
their waists, walk round tho gods, wavo lamps and red water, 
and fall hoforo tho gods. Child marriage and polygamy are 
practised, widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. 

They aro bound together by a strong casto feeling. Social disputes 
are settled by a majority of tho caste and anjr ono disobeying their 
decision is put out of caste. Thoy send their children to school, 
tako to no now pursuits, and aro a steady class. 

Eurvinslietis, a doss of weavers, aro returned as numbering Kuninaeiis. 
about 1350, and as found in Dhdrwdr, Hubli, llungal, Kalghatgi, 

Kod, Navalguud, and Ron. Thoy say thoy wore once Bjlojddar 
Lingiiyats and left tho main casto in conscquonco of some dispute. 

They speak impure Kdnnrcso. Tho names in common use among 
mou aro Basdppa, Kiilhippa and Mdlldppa; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Yollavo. Thoy have no subdivisions. They 
look like ordinary hibourors. Thoy live in ono-storoyod houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
ono or two looms and some earthen and brass or copper vessels. 

Thoy sometimes keep cows aud sho-buffalocs. Thoy aro moderate 
caters aud bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millot bread, Indian 
millet-gruel, vegetables, chillies, clarified bnttor, and milk ; and their 
special holiday dislics aro rice, milk, coarse 8Ugar,cloriricd bnttor, and 
flesh. They drink liquor but not to excess. Almost all chow and 
smoko tobacco. Tlio men wear a loin and shouldcrcloth, a short 
coat, and a headscarf, and tho womon a robo and n bodice. Thoy 
liavo no store of clothes for ordinary wear, but tlioy keep ono or two 
sets of now clothes for special occasions. Tho men wear gold or 
brass car and finger rings, and tho womon silver nrmlots, wristlets, 
and waistbands, and a gold nosopin. Thoy aro hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and hospitable. Their main calling is weaving 
robes and hodicccloths, and tho coarse loin and shouldorolotlis worn 
by llio lower classes. Tho womon help tho men in their work. 

Their coarse cloth is in great demand and their calling prospers. 
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their work. They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. 
They do not work on the ordinary Hindu holidays. A family ot 
fire spends abont £1 4s. (Bs. 12) a month on food. A house costs 
about £30 (Bs. SOO) to build, and about 2s. (Be. 1) a month to rent. 
A birth costs abont J314s. (Bs. 12), a son's marriage abont £20 
(Bs. 200) including £2 16s. (Bs. .32) given to the girl’s father, a gid's 
coming of age about £2 lOs. (Bs. 25), a pregnancy abont £2 10s. 
(Bs. 25), and a deatli about £1 (Bs. 1 0). They do not respect Bri&- 
mans or Brdhmanic gods. They are staunch Ling4yats and employ 
Lingdyat priests to conduct their marriage and other eeremonies. 
They have a spiritual teacher or gum named ChikkerisTami who lives 
at tiultinpur in the Nizdm’s country. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its navel cord is 
cut, a few drops of castor oil are put into the child's mouth, and the 
mother and the child are bathed. The family is held impure for 
five days. On the fifth day the midwife sets an image of the 
goddess Sathi and a curry 'Stone under the mother's cot, the imago 
is worshipped by the mother, and wet gram is handed to five svomen 
whose first husbands are alive. On the sixth day a Lingdyat priest 
comes and lays the child in an eight-sided figure drawn on the ground 
with white powder, at each comer of the figure ho lays a betelnut, 
two leaves, and a copper coin, and setting a ling on the left hand of 
the child’s father or maternal uncle, washes it nine times with sugar, 
milk, honey, and clarified butter, all the while repeating versea Ho 
winds a white thread one hundred and eight times round the ling, 
wraps a silk cloth over it, and ties it to the child’s neck. The priest 
touches the child three times with his right foot, and puts it into tho 
mother’s lap who hows to the priest. On thethirteenth day tho child 
is cradled and named by its paternal aunt, who is presented with a 
bodice. On the first day of marriage the bride and bridegroom are 
mbbed with turmeric and oil, bathed, and a dinner is given to a few 
Lingslyat priests, friends, andrelations. Thodinneris calledan's/iftnadfl- 
utaoT the dinner given in honour of tho bride aud bridogroom. On 
the second day a dinner called devkdrya^a uta or tho god-dinner is 
given in honour of the gods, and in the evening caste people meet in 
the marriage shed and betel leaves and nuts are handed among them. 
Five married women called ndgittenisuTe chosen to attend on the bride 
and two men called hattagirerus are chosen to attend on the bridcr 
groom. On the same day the headman of tho caste called gavia 
m invited, and presented with fivo sots of betelnuts and leaves. On 
tho ^rd day tho bride’s father gives the bridegroom uncooked food, 
clothes, a brass plate, o drinking vessel, and two small lamps, and tbe 
bride and bridegroom arc made to ait on a raised seat covered with 
rice the Lingfiyat priest repeats verses and throws red rice over tho 
pair the lucky thread is tied round the bride’s neck, lighted lamps 
are waved round their faces, and tho marriage is over. Next day tho 
bridgroom’stwoattendantsor/wWapi'j^isarepresontedeaohwithtbirty 
|, pn;ifn1i» of rico and Indian millot, thii^ betel leaves and nuts, thirty 
colled huplas, and thirty salt relishes called sandagls, and cacli 
of the fivo bride’s-women or adgittenis are presented with fifteen 
handfuls of rico and Indian millet, fifteen hotel loaves, fifteen rakes, 
and fifteen salt relishes. Tho dead are buried with rites which do 
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not differ from those of other Lingdyata.^ Birth and death cause 
impurity for five days, and monthly sickness for three days. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together hy a strong caste feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled hy the men of the caste and any one who 
disoheys their decisions is put out of caste. They send their children 
to school, take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are 
prosperous. 

FadausAlis speak Eldnaresc." The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Hanmdppa and Timdppa ; and among women 
Bhadmava, Mallnva, and Timava. They have no surnames. Their 
family gods are Hanumdppa and Timdppa, whose shrines are found 
all over the district. They have no divisions. In look they do 
not differ from the bulk of the local husbandmen. Most of them 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and 
fiat roofs. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their daily food 
includes Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dish is fiesh. They use all intoxicating drinks. 
The men dress in a loin and shonldercloth, a short coat, and 
a white headscarf ; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. The men wear 
gold or brass car and finger rings, and the women wear the guldili 
or lucky marriage necklace, silver armlets and wristlets, and glass 
bangles. They are hardworking even-tempered and orderly. Their 
chief calling is handloom-weaving. They work from morning till 
evening except two or three hours for meals and rest at noon. Their 
women help in their work. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build. A 
birth costs about £1 (Rs. 10), a marriage about £20 (Rs. 200), a 
girl’s coming of ago about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 lOs. 
(Rs. 15). They are religious respecting Brdhmans and calling them 
to conduct their marriages. Theydo not employpriests on any occasion 
except marriage. They keep the regular Brahmnnio holidays but 
make no pilgrimages. Their spiritual teacher is a man of their own 
caste who lives at Kanchi or Conjeveram in Madras. They worship 
the god Hanarodppa on every Saturday, and believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, and Eoothsa 3 dng. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are 
practised and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their 
caste people, and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out 
of caste. They send their boys to school, take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are a steady class. 

SnuDDEA SAlis are a small class who seem to have been 
inclnded in the census under the general head of Sdlis. Their 
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’ Details arc given under Jnngams. 

® According to Buchanan (Mysore, I. 250) the Padam Sdlis toll this story of the 
origin of thou sect. The rvholc Sdli community formerly woro the Knj. A house 
became haunted by a ghost and the c.asto were called on to drive him ont. All their 
prayers were of no avail. At lost ten of them throw aside the linff, ofTored prayers to 
Vishnu, and drovoout the ghost. They ever afterwards followed tho worship of Vishnu, 
They formed themselves Into a separate communify and called themselves Padam 
Sdlis perhaps Irompadma tho lotus, ono of Vishnu’s four wcoi>onB, 
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home speech is Kivnaresc. The names in common nso among men 
areBliimdppa, Knriydppa,andLingdppajandamongwomon Mallava, 
Manava, and Sankhava. Thoy Lara no surnames but place names. 
Their family ^ods are Hanumfin, Mailar, and Sdleshvar. Mailar’s 
chief shrine is in Belldri, and Sdleshvar’s at Rathpatti in Kod. They 
are blacky strong, mnscular and like local potters. They live in large 
neat and well-cared for dat-roofed houses with walls of stone and clay. 
Thoy keep cows and sho-buSoloes. They are moderate eaters and bad 
cooks. Their daily food includes Indian millet bread pulse and rege- 
tables, and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes, rice, clarified 
butter^ curds, and milk. Thcmcndrcssinaloinandshouldercloth, a 
turban and sandals ;and the women in a robe and a bodice. They dress 
in clothes woven by themselves. The men wear ear and finger rings, 
and the women ear, finger, nese, and too rings, wristlets, necklaces, 
and glass bangles. They are even-tempered hospitable and orderly 
but dirty. Their main calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and 
waistcloths. Thoy work from morning till evening resting for two 
hours at noon. The ivomcn and children help in their work. 
They are skilful workers and their calling prospers. Their 
busy months aro Angnst and September. They do not work on 
ordinary Hindn holidays. A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) 
a month on food. A house costs about £20 (Rs. 200) to build and 
2s. (Ro. 1) a month to rent. Tho value of their house goods is ahont 
£16 (Rs. 150). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 6), a marriage about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s coming of ago about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about £1 (Rs. 10), and a death about £2 10s. (Bs. 26), Thoy are 
religious. They respect Brahmans, consult them for a lucky day 
for marriage, and call them to conduct the services. Their other reli- 
gious ooremoniesaro performed by men of their own caste. They some- 
times worship tho villagegoddesses DayamavaondDurgava, and, on the 
eighth of dark Bhddrapada or September, they worship their looms 
and weaving materials. They have no spiritual teacher. They believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth of a child its 
navel-cord is out and the mother and child are bathed. On the fifth 
day to obtain long life for the child the goddess Jivati is worshipped, 
and at night four women whose first husbands are alive are made to 
bold the four corners of the cradle, and the child is named and cradled 
by its maternal aunt. On the twenty-first day the mother with five 
other women goes to a well and throws turmeric and redpowder 
into the water. In the bride’s house o day or two before the wedding 
sugar is handed round and a caste dinner is given, and on the 
wedding day the bridegroom goes in procession on an ox to tho 
bride’s. 'When he comes near the bride’s red water is sprinkled 
over iiim, he is taken to the wedding hall, and is there made to sit 
with the bride on a raised seat. A Brilhman gives the bridegroom 
a few drops of milk and clarified butter to sip, holds a cloth between 
tho bride and bridegroom, repeats verses, and throws red rice on 
their heads. In the evening lighted lamps are waved round their 
and thoy are told to sow tho seeds of five grams as.a sign of 
prosperity. Next day a caste feast is given and the marriage is over. 
The 0^ are either burnt or buried andtbe family is impure for 
ten days. On tho eleventh some funeral rites are performed. Child 
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and widow marriage and polygamy aro practisod and polyandry is 
unknown. They aro bound togotlior by a strong casto fpoling. 
Social disputes aro settled by a majority o£ tlio caste, and any ono 
wlio disol)cys tlioir decisions is put out of caste. They scud tlieir 
boys and girls to sebool, tnko to no new pursuits, and aro a steady 
class. 

SirAKOiTA SAi.is aro a small class wlio aro probably includod 
in tlio census under tlio general bead of Sub's. Tboy speak Marsttbi 
at homo and Kiinarcso out of doors. The names in common use 
among men are Appaua, Yankerdppa, and [Jmmana ; and among 
woincu Basava, Iravn, and Kdgavn. Their house deities are the 
slitiligravi or black stone found in the liror Gandaki in Upper India, 
and tbo goddess Tuljdbliardni. They are fair strong and muscular. 
They live in largo clean and well-cared for tiled and flat-roofed 
houses and keep cows and shc-buffalocs. Tlioy arc tempenato eaters 
andbadcooks. Thoirdaily foodis Indian millctbrcad, pulse, rcgotablcs, 
and rice, and their special holiday dishes aro sweet cakes made of 
wheat and coarse sugar. They cat flesh and drink liquor. The men 
dress in a loin and shouldcrcloth, n jacket, a headscarf, and shoes ; 
and t }20 women in a rolm and a bodice without passing the skirt of 
tlio robo hock between tlio feet. Thoy weave their own clothes. Tho 
men wear car and finger rings, and tho women car, finger, nose, 
and too rings, waistchnins, anklets, and glass and silver bangles. 
Thoy do not wear tho ling like tho Pattasdlis. They are honest, 
hardworking, oven-tempered, hospitablo,nnd ordcrly,but dirty. Their 
chief calling is weaving coarse cotton robes and wnistcloths. They 
work from morning till evening with a two hours’ rest at noon. 
Their women and children help in their work. Their craft prospers 
and thoy are free from debt. They do not wxirk on ordinniy 
Hindu holidays. A family of fivo spendsabont XI 49. (Rs. 12) a month 
on food. A housQ costs about X20 (Ks. 200) to build and about 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month to rent; and tho value of their house goods is .about 
£30 (Ks. 300). A birth costs about 8s. (Rs. 4), a morriago about 
£10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of ago about £1 (Rs. 10), a pregnancy 
about 1 Off. (Rs. 5), and a death .about XI (Rs. 10). Thoy aro religious. 
Tlioy respect Brdlimans and call them to conduct their religious 
ceremonies. Thoy worship tho usual local and Bnllunnnic gods 
and make pilgrimages to Pnndliarpur, Tirupati,nnd Gokani. ^ Thoy 
have a spiritual to.aohor named Linga3v<4rai who belongs to thoir onai 
casto, and lives at Airint in IWnohcnnur. Thoy occasionally worship 
tho village goddesses Dayamava and Durgavn. Thoy believe in 
witches, sorcerers, and Boothsayers. On the birth of a child its 
navel cord is cut and a few drops of honey and castor oil aro pat in its 
mouth. On tho fifth day tho goddess Sathi is worshipped, wet gram 
is handed to women, nnd a, feast is given to friends and relations. 
Oii.tho tenth day tho house is cleansed and cowdnngod nnd tho family 
bathos nnd is considered pure. On tho lliirtconth the child is 
named nnd cradled and n casto fc.ast is given._ On the first clay of 
marriage tho bridegroom’s party go to tbo bride’s and present her 
with clothes and ornaments. On tho second day tho bride nnd 
bridegroom aro rubbed with turinorio and oil and bathed, and on tho 
third d.iy a sheep is killed and its flesh and wheat cakes tire offerod 
1103-23 
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to the 'family gods. Next day Trliioh is the chief wedding day the 
biidegroom is taken in procession to the bride’Sj and with the bnde is 
seated on an altar. A Br&hman priest holds a cloth between the 
bride and bridegroom, repeats sacred hymns, and throws red rice 
over their heads. The married pair are taken to a temple and 
worship the deity. On their return ft caste feast is given and the 
wedding is over. The rich bum their dead and the poor bury. On 
the tenth day after death they o5er rice balls to the crows in honour 
of the dead. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound by a strong caste 
feeling. Their social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys their decisions is put out of csste. 
They send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and 
are a steady class. 

Shivajogis, or Shaiv ascetics, are returned as numbering about 
twenty-two, and as found in EUn^ and Hnbli. They say they are 
descended a Shaiv ascetic. They speak Ednarese at home aud 
Mardthi as well as Ednoreso abroad. The names in common use 
nmong men are Laksbmdppa, Ningappa, and Sidddppa ; and among 
women 'Bhadmava, Sarntdava., and Shmtnva. Their iarmiy gods ate 
Bbairi, Hanuman, and Vitboba. They have no divisions. They are 
tall and muscular. They live in neat and clean flat-roofed houses with 
strong walls of stone and clay. They are moderate eaters and had 
cooks. Their daily food is Indian nullet bread, pnlso, vegetables, 
and curds ; and their special holiday dishes are sweet cakes made tf 
wheat pulse and coarse sugar, rice, and clarified butter. They eat 
flesh and drink liquor often to excess. The men dress in a loin and 
shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and shoes j and the women in a 
robe andbodioo without passing the skirt of tho robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women wear 
ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, bead necklaces, and glass bangles. 
They are honest, hardworking, good-tempered, neat, clean, and 
orderly. Their chief calling is making the combs or reeds nsed by 
weavers which are worth about Be. (Ks. 4) each. They work from 
morning till evening except two hours at noon for dinner and rest. 
The women help in their work. They do not work on ordinary Hindu 
holidays. Their craft prospers and they are free from debt. A family 
of five spends about £1 (Bs. 10) a month on food. A honse costs 
about £20 (Hs. 200) to hnild and about 2s, (Be. 1) a month to rent. 
Their house goods are worth ahont £l0 (Rs. 100), a birth costs about 
JOs. (Bs. 5), a marriage about £10 (Es. 100), a girTs coming of age 
about £1 (Bs. 10), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
lUs. (Bs. 5), They respect BrdhmanS and call them to conduct their 
marriages. Their spiritual teacher called Grorakndth lives at Benares. 
They occasionally worship the village deities Dayamava and Durgava, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child the midwife cuts the navel cord and puts a few drops of 
castor-oil into tho child’s month. On the fifth day tho goddess 
Jivati is worshipped and cooked food is oSered to her. On the first 
day of a marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed witb tur- 
meric aud batbed and yellow threads or hankans are tied to tbeir right 
wrists. On the second day cooked food is offered to the family 
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gods, and on tho third day a Briihnian priest makes the lirido and 
bridegroom sit on a raised SKit, holds a square piece of cloth between 
them, repeats versos, and throws rod rico on their heads. On tho 
fourth day the bride and bridegroom are carried in procession 
through tho chief streets and tho ceremony is over. Tho dead are 
buried and the family is impure for ten days. On tho third day 
after death, boiled rico flesh and liquor are olTcrod at the grave, a 
shcej) is killed, and a caste feast is given. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are practised and polyandry is unknown. 
They arc bound together by a strong casto feeling. Social disputes 
aro settled by their spiritual lcachcr.s, and nny ono who disobeys 
their decisions is put out of caste. An offender is lot back into caste 
on pj-ing a fine of £3 (Rs. 30). Tlioy send tboir boys to school, 
take to no now pursuito, and nro a falling class. 

Sliephords, according to the 1881 ccnsui, included three classes 
with a strength of 88,374 orll‘33 per cent of tho Hindu pepiilation. 
The details aro ; 
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Gavlis, or Cowherds, numbering nbontSOO nro found all over the 
district. Tho original Gavlis or cowherd.s nro said to have been 
called Golla Gavlis. According to tradition sorao four thousand 
years ago ICnnda Gop and bis wife Ynsbodn lived at Gokii! or Vraj 
near the Ganges and Jainna in Upper India. In their house the 
parents of Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu bid liini, 
when Kansa king of Matluira, Krishna’s matcrn.al imclo sought his 
life. Among the Golla Gavlis Kri.shna was reared and amused 
himself with 10,000 Gavli women, hesidcs eight Jcg.sl wives and 
concubines, lli.s favourite and most beautiful concubine Rl’idha, 
the wife of An.sya, w.xs a Gavli. For this rca-'on Golla Uavli.s, of 
•whom tliero arc very few in DliArwar, are looked on with great 
re.spcct. They wear neither the .sacred thread nor tho Hug but 
worship A’idinn in the form of Krishna. They live on millet, wheal, 
rice, vegetables, milk, and curds, and do not cat flesh or drink liquor 
Their god is Krisbn.s, and their priests arc linilimans. They tend 
cows and biifTaloos, and trade in milk, which llicy make into curds, 
whey, and butter. 'J’bey nro strong fine-looking men, and tho 
women arc liand'omo. 'Hioy spcsik both Knimrc.so and hlnnitlii. 
Tiicy biiiy their dead. Vidow marriage and divorce nro allowed. 
They live both in towns and villages. Tlio men dress in a bcndscarf, 
a pair of l:ncc-breeclic.s, a liluo wnislclotli, u sboiildcrclotli, and 
sandals. Tho women drc's in the bodice and the robe wilboiit 
pa«siiig the skirt bad: between the feel. They hold grand 
feasts on Krislina’s birthday. Resides the original cowherds 
lovcnd other classes Iiavo become cow-kccpcrs. They nro : Nagar 
Gavlis, Panoliara Gavlis, Ijiugayut Gavlis, Murttlba Gavlis, 
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Rajput or Ahir Gavlifl, Elnrubar or Xdnareso Cavils, and 
Musaltndn Cavils. Of these the Nagar^ Paucham^ and Liugdyat 
Cavils are Lingdyats by religion. They "wear tho Ung, and their 
god is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling th^ do not 
differ from Colla Cavils. Till ■within the last four years these 
three castes of cowherds used to call Brdhmans to perform their 
marriage and other religions ceremonies. Since then Lingayat 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests bob 
Lingdyats. These three castes eat with each other; but they 
neither marry with each other nor ■with any other class, 
Mardtha Cavils wear no Ung ; in religions matters they differ 
little from Mardthds nnd like them cat flesh' and drink h'quor. In 
other respects their rules about food ore the same as tho Colla Garlis’ 
rules. They tend cows and buffaloes and hold a yearly feast on 
Krishna's birthday. They eat from Brdhmons only, and marry 
with no caste but their own. In religions matters Rajput or 
Ahir Cavlis do not differ from Colla Cavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly feast on Krishna's birthday 
exactly like Colla Cavlis. Tho women dress in a petticoat, a 
shonldcrcloth, nnd a bodice. They neither cat flesh nor 
drink liquor and neither cat nor many ivith any other class. 
Kurnbar or Shepherd Cavlis like other Knmbars or Shepherds 
oat flesh and drink liquor. They dress like Znmbars, nnd 
tend cows and buffaloes in forests and wasto land, almost never 
living in towns or villages. They bring milk onrds and butter to 
town and sell them thero, or dispose of them to Liugdjatand 
Mardtha Cavlis wholesale, who afterwards sell them retail. Their 
chief holiday is Krishna's birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brahmans, Langdyats, and hlardtbds, but marry ■with no caste but 
their own. Musalmfe Cavlis eat flesh and drink liquor and are 
Musalmdns in religion, dress, nnd customs. They do not keep 
Krishna's birthday, lliey tend their cows nnd buffaloes in small 
■villages and sell the milk, curds, and butter to Musalmdns and 
other customers except Brahmans who do not buy from them. 
Mnsalmdn Cavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They many among Musalmdns only. 

E^aruliairSjOr Shepherds, are returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district. They are called Kurubars becanso 
they tend shem, and some of them knit blanket edges. They speak 
Kdnarese. fl^e ordinary names among men are Bharmdppa, 
Maritammdppa,Karibassdppa,5ankdppa,and Mudakdppa; and among 
women Sanganbasava, Virava, Manava, and Sdvakka. Their family 
gods are Birdevaru whose chief shrine is at Hullikoppiin Bankdpnr, 
and Yellava whose chief shrine is in Savodatti in Belgaum. They 
also worship tho village gods Dayamava and Durgava the goddess of 
cholera. They have four divisiona, Handeknrubaru, Jandeknrnbaru, 
Hathikankandavaru, and Unilrankandavaru. The first neither cat nor 
marry ■with the other three, and the remaining three eat together but 
do not intermarry. Knmbars are dark, robust, and mnscnlar. They 
live in tiled honses with one or two store rooms. Their honse goods 
include four or five earthen vessels and brass plat'oa They arc groat 
caters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet broad, pulse, 
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milk, and ciirdn; and tlicir liolidny dishes nro cakes o£ wlicnt-flour^ 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vogolables. They oat the flesh ot sheep, 
fowls, hares, and door, but not of kino or swino. They nro oscossivoly 
fond of liquor, and also uso tobacco and hemp water or hhi'mg. Tlio 
men dress in n loin and shouldorclotli, short trousers, a coat, a turban, 
a blanket, and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back bctwccon tho feet. The men wear 
car and finger rings, and tho women car, nose, and too rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They nro dirty, but hardworking, even- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of them tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work ns labourers and a few ns hiisbnndincn. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest. They rest on the loading llindn holidays. A 
family of five spends ahout £1 (Us. ] 0) a montli on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Its. 100) to build and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent 
A birth costs about 'fs. (Rs. 2), a son's marringo about £10 (Its. 100) 
including £2 (Hs. 20) given to the girl's father, a girl’s coming of 
ago about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about ICs. (Rs. 8). They arc 
religious. Tlioy do not respect or employ Bnihmaus their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditary priests of their oam casto. 
Tlioy make pilgrimages to ITulIikoppi in Bankapur and to Silmricatti 
in Savnnur. Their spiritual teacher is Ammayiisiddn who lives at 
Sibnrkntti. Do docs not proselytise or tiy to got new followers. 
They bcliovo in sorcery', witchcraft, and soothsaying. On tho 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and tho mother and child aro 
bathed. The midwife buries tho nftor-hirth in a corner of tho 
liackynrd. On tho fifth day they worship tho goddess Snthi and 
offer her food, and on Iho ninth day tho child is ^ named and 
cradled. A day heforo tho wedding tho bride and bridegroom nro 
rubbed mth turmeric. On tho marriago day tho hiidu and 
hridogroom nro seated on carpets, verses nro repented, and I'cd 
rico is thrown over their heads. Next day a dinner js given to 
castcinon and the wedding is over. Tho dead aro buried, and on 
tho third day after death ofTorings of rico halls aro modo at tho 
gravo for tho spirit of the dead. Child and widow marringo ami 
polygamy arc allowed, hut polyandry’ is unknown. '1 hoy nro buimd 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes arc sot tied by 
tho inomhers of the caste, and if any one disohoys their decisions ho 
is put out of caste. They' do not send their boys to school. Plicy 
take to new pursuits and aro a steady class. 

KtlTUbar Gurus, or Shephord Teachers, perhaps about a 
hundred in all nro found chiefly in Bankupnr. They' nro tho spiritnal 
teachers or gurus of three classes ot shcpliords, nnttiknnknndnvnnis 
or cotton bracolol-wcarora, Uniknnknndnvanis or woollen hrncolot- 
vrearors, and Varas.'lliavnrus a peculiar sect of shephords. Iviinihar 
Gnrii.s do not net a.s priests to sliophcrds of Iho llaiulckiirnbar and 
Jandokuriibar divisions. They speak impnroiind imli.stinct Kannrese, 
and iiso some slrango words ns juvilra for Irhsa business, 
Insliniihdran loT vugniscfiaya a betrothal, lahanili tor tnuil/nnn a 
plate, ioilpmin for ioJa a pitcher, finredagc for mvmhuuB m Iho 
morning, and eh'mjii for sanji in tho ovoning. Plio names m 
common uso among men nro Adivoppa, Baukayyo, Ivavuppa, 
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Bajpnt or Ahir Gavlis, Eumbar or Ednarose Gavlisj and 
Musalmdn Gavlis. Of these the Nagar, Fancham, and Lingdyat 
Gavlis are Lingdyats by religion. They wear tho ling, and their 
god is Siddoji or Siddheshvar. In dress and calling they do not 
difFer from GoUa Gavlis. Till within tho Inst four years theso 
three castes of cowherds used to call Brahmans to perform their 
marriage and other religions ceremonies. Since then Lingdyat 
priests have persuaded them not to employ any priests but 
Lingdyats. These three castes eat with each other j bnt they 
neither marry with each other nor with any other class. 
Mardtha GavUs wear no ling] in religions matters they differ 
little from Mardthas and like them eat flesh and drink liquor. In 
other respects their rules about food are the same as tho Golla Gavlis’ 
rules. They tend cows and buffaloes and hold a yearly feast on 
Erishna’s birthday. They eat from Brdhmans only, and marry 
with no caste but their own. In religious matters Rajput or 
Ahir Gavlis do not differ from Golla Gavlis. They tend cows 
and buffaloes and keep a yearly feast on Krishna’s birthday 
exactly like Golla Gavlis. The women dress in a petticoat, a 
shonldercloth, and a bodice. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor and neither eat nor marry with any other class. 
Eumbar or Shepherd Gavlis like other Enrubars or Shepherds 
eat flesh and drink liqnor. They dress like Enrnbars, and 
tend cows and buffaloes in forests and waste land, almost never 
living in towns or villages. They bring milk curds and butter to 
town and sell them th^ere. or dii^ose of them to Lingdyat and 
Mardtha Gavlis wholesale, who afterwards sell them retail. Their 
chief holiday is Krishna’s birthday. They eat food cooked by 
Brdhmans. Lingdyats. and Mardthds, but many with no caste bnt 
their own. Musalmdn GavUs eat flesh and drink liquor and are 
Musalmdns in reUgion, dress, and customs. They do not keep 
Krishna’s birthday. Iliey tend their cows and buffaloes in small 
villages and sell the mw, curds, and batter to Musalmdns and 
other customers except Brahmans who do not buy from them. 
Musalmdn Gavlis eat food cooked by all classes except the early 
tribes. They marry among Musalmdns only. 

Euru'bars.or Shepherds, are returned as numbering about 87,800 
and as found all over the district. They are called Enrubars because 
they tend sheep, and some of them knit blanket edges. They speak 
Ednarese. The ordinary names among men are Bharmdppa. 
Moritammdppa. Karibassdppa. Sankdppa. and Mndakdppa; and among 
women Sanganbasava, Yirava, Manava, and Savakka. Their family 
gods are Bimevam whose chief shrine is at HulUkoppiin Bankdpur, 
and Yellava whose chief shrine is in Savodatti in Belganm. They 
also worship tho village gods Dayamavn and Dnrgava the goddess of 
cholera. They have four divisions. Handeknmbara, J andekarubaru, 
Hathikankandavarn. and Dnikankandavarn. The first neither eat nor 
many with the other three, and the remaining three eat together but 
do not intermarry. Kurubars are dark, robust, and muscular. They 
live in tiled houses with one or two store rooms. Their house goods 
include four or five oorthon vessels and brass plates. They are great 
caters and bad cooks. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, 
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milk, and cards ; and tlieir holiday dishes are cakes of whoat-flonr 
coarse sugar, pulse, butter, and vegetables. They eat the flesh of sheep* 
fowls, hares, and deer, but not of kine or swine. They are excessively 
fond of liquor, and also use tobacco and hemp water or Ihdng. The 
men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, short trousers, |a coat, a turban, 
a blanket, and sandals j and the women in a robe and a bodice without 
passing the skirt of the robe back betweeen the feet The men wear 
ear and finger rings, and the women ear, nose, and toe rings, glass 
bangles, and necklaces. They are dirty, but hardworking, even- 
tempered, honest, and orderly. Many of them tend sheep, some weave 
blankets, and some work as labourers and a few as husbandmen. 
They work from morning till evening except two hours at noon for 
dinner and rest They rest on the leading Hindu hoUdays. A 
family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 1 0) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Rs. 100) to bnild and about 2s. (Re. 1) a month to rent 
A birth costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a son’s marriage abons £10 (Rs. 100) 
including £2 (Rs. 20) given to the girl’s fiither, a girl’s coming of 
age about 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about 16s. (Rs. 8). They are 
religious. They do not respect or employ Erdbrnans their religious 
ceremonies being conducted by hereditaiy priests of their own caste. 
They make pilgrimages to Hullikoppi in Bankdpur and to Sibarkatti 
in Savanur. Their spiritual teacher is Ammayasidda who lives at 
Sibarkatti. He does not proselytise or tiy to get new followers. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the 
birth of a child its navel cord is cut and the mother and child are 
bathed. The midwife buries the after-birth in a comer of the 
backyard. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Sathi and 
offer her food, and on the ninth day the child is named and 
cradled. A day before the wedding the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage day the bride and 
bridegroom are seated on carpets, verses are repeated, and red 
rice is thrown over their heads. Next day a dinner is given to 
castemen and the wedding is over. The dead are buried, and on 
the third day after death offerings of rice balls are made at the 
grave for the spirit of the dead. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. They ore bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by 
the members of the caste, and if any one disobeys their decisions he 
is put out of caste. They do not send their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits and are a steady class. 

Ktirubar Gurus, or Shepherd Teachers, perhaps about a 
hundred in all are found chiefly in Bankdpur. They are the spiritual 
teachers or gurus of three classes of shepherds, Hattikankandavarus 
or cotton bracelet-wearers, Unikankandavarns or woollen bracelet- 
wearers, and Varasdliavams a peculiar sect of shepherds. Kurubar 
Gurus do not act as priests to shepherds of the Handekurubar and 
Jandekurubar divisions. They speak impure and indistinct Kdnarcse, 
and use some strange words as jdmbra for leelasa business, 
hasliatikdran ior vdgnischaya a betrottial, tdbandi ior tamhwna a 
plate, hodpdna for koda a pitcher, haredage for munjhdne in tho 
morning, and chdnji for sdnji in the evening. The names in 
common use among men are Adivoppa, Bankayya, Ravdppa, 
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and Sidlingiippn; and among women Rasava, Imva, Sallava, 
and Mallava. They hare no surnames or family stocks. 
The name of their wief god is Rovansiddhoshvar whoso chief 
ehrino is at Sarvar near Tdlikot in Bijfipur. They have no 
subdivisions. In dress and look they do not differ from other 
liingAynts except that like other shepherds their faces are oily. They 
aro stout and dark. They live in dirty ilheared for houses of tho 
bettor class, one-storey high with wells of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are great eaters but bad cooks. Their chief calling is bcg^ngnlms 
from their disciples tho shepherds and dining at their houses. They 
go almost every day to dine at their followers’ houses and whenever 
their teachers aro asked todino tho shepherds do not cookilesh as the 
teachers neither cat flesh nor drink liquor. Tho teachers aro ignorant 
and stupid and know little of tho religion they profess to teach. 
They aro idle, dirty, and untidy, bat even-tempered and orderly. 
The shepherds show them less respect than they used to show. 
Most of them aro in debt, and os they have no credit they are unable 
to borrow. They rank below all Lingdyats except Lingayat barbers 
and washermen. A family of live spends £1 10s. (Bs. 15) a year 
onclothc.s, and about ICs. (Bs.8) a month on food. A house costs 
about £10 (Bs. 100) to bnild and a shilling (8 as.) a month to 
rent. Their house goods are worth ahont £1 (Rs. 10). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriago about £5 (Es.60), a girl's 
coming of ago about Gs. (Rs. 3), a pregnancy about £4 (Rs. 2), and 
a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They aro religious. Thoir family gods 
aro Rovonsiddheshvar and Basaveshvar. They do not worship 
tho ordinary Brdhmanic gods, and do not respect Brdhmans or call 
them to their cororaonies. They themselves act as priests on 
ceremonial occasions. They keep the loading Hindu holidays 
MoUhvnvi in March- April, Vgadi in April -May, Kdgpanchami in 
August- September, Ganeshchaturlhi in September- October, and 
JDasara in October- November. Their spiritual bend is the chief 
Ijingdyat priest who lives at Ohitaldnrg in north-west Maisur. 
Their customs and religions rites do not differ from* those of other 
Inngdyats, except that at their death if n Lingayat priest is present 
and sets his foot on tho head of the dead no impurity is believed to 
have been caused. When a Lingdyat priest does not place his foot 
on tho deceased’s head tho deceased’s family is unclean for eight 
days. When a Kurubar-Guru goes to tho house of a follower ho and 
his attendants are fed sumptuously and he is given Jd. to 6d. 
(i-4 as.). When a shepherd wishes to gain great merit ho washes 
his teacher’s feet. The water in which tho teacher’s feet is washed 
is called dhulpddodak or dust-washing. Tho disciple sips a few 
drops of the water and sprinkles tho rest over his house. Ho 
worships the feot with sandal wood pasto, rico, flowers and lei 
yiEglo marmolos leaves, offers plantains, cocoannts, and sugar, and 
ffllla prostrate hoforo thorn. Next ho tonchos tho toachor’s toes 
with his fingers and applies the fingers to his oyes. Tho tcacbor 
f fllla him that Ms sins aro forgiven and that after death ho mil 
go to heaven. The Kurubnr Gums aro bound together hy a strong 
mste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste, 
and any one who disobeys tboir decisions is eilber fined or put out of 
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casto. A few of them send tlieir boys and girls to scbool. They 
tnbo to new pursuits and aro a steady class. 

Servants, according to the 1881 census, included seven classes 
with a strength of 77,624 or 9'95 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details aro : 

jyhdnedr Senanlt, 1S81. 


CIA89. 

Hales. 

rcmales. 

Total 

Amblgs, Ttihcrmcn ... 
ffedan, Ifuntcn 

Phoi«, Pcaren 

Clie]\iidi9, lJc««enf^r9 .. 
Mathpattj, Bcfullca ... 
Nidfprirt. !Lirlien 
rar1t9» Woahermeti ... 

Tbtal ... 

BCO 

2535 

21 

2K1 

SICS 

2718 

S7.0IO 

OIS 

1590 

IS 

S35G 

8101 

5273 

61,254 

]t87 

8125 

SO 

(SSO 

csoo 

33.010 

S9.C03 

77,C51 


AmbigS, or River Fishermen, are returned as numbering about 
S273 and as found in Dhiirwdr, Bankdpur, Karajgi, Kalghatgi, 
"Navalgund, and Ron. They take their name from the Sanskrit 
mnhn water. They speak Kdnarcso. The names in common nso 
among men aro Honnuppa, Hulldppa, Malldpa, and Ndgdppnjand 
among women Basava, Sonnava, Mnllava, and Ningava. Their 
family deities aro Basdppa, Udohava, and Tellavn. They have no 
subdivisions. They aro dark and sturdy and live in dirty houses 
with flat roofs. They nro great caters and bad cooks. Their daily 
food is Indian millet broad, pulso, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes aro sweet cakes, clarified butter, rice, and pulse. 
They use flesh and liquor. Every year they sacrifico a sheep to their 
goddess Durgava and Idll a sheep on their ancestors’ death days and 
eat its flesh. The men dress in a loin and shouldcrcloth, a Jacket, 
a headscarf, and sandals ; and the women in a robe and a bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe back between tho feet. The 
men wear brass oar and finger rings, and the women wear brass ear, 
nose, and too rings. They are sober, hardworking, even-tempered, 
and orderly, but unclean and untidy. Their main calling is fish- 
catching and ferrying. Some weave and others hire themselves as 
bouse servants. A family of five spends about lGa.(Rs.8) a month on 
food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build, and their house 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of ago about 
10s. (Rs. 5), a pregnancy about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about £1 
(Rs. 10). They are roJigious, respecting Lingdynt priests and 
calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They keep all 
tho leading Hindu holidays. They have no gum or spiritual 
teacher. They boliovo in witches, sorcerers, and soothsayers. 
From tho sixth to tho twelfth of liMdrapaila or August-Septembor 
the womon of a few Ambig families carry on their heads from house 
to house a basket with a clay male image called Jokamdr whoso 
private parts are three times ns largo ns tho rest of his body. In front 
of each house the womon sing Joknmdr’s praises and in return get 
.small presents. Rival bands often dispute and fight for tho priyilego 
of carrying Jokamfir. Wlieu a child is born its navel cord is out 
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and tio after-ljirth is buried in a clean place. On the fifth day 
the mother of the child trorshipstho goddess Jivati and tho place 
whore the after-birth is buried. On the thirteenth day the child 
is named and cradled. On the wedding day the village astrologer 
comes and sets Lis gTiatika or bottom-pierced cup ^ a pot of water. 

In a that is in about twenty-four minutes, the cup fills and 

sinks. It is emptied and again floated in the pot and this is repeated 
till the lucky moment comes. When the lucky moment comes the 
astrologer tells the members of the bride’s family to worship the cup. 
When they havo worshipped the cup, he repeats sacred h 3 pnns 
and throws a few grains of red rice on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom. Others do tho same, a feast is given to castemen, 
and the wedding is over. The dead are buried. Child and widow- 
marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
They are hound together by a strong class feeling. Their 
social disputes are settled by their easto people and any one who 
disobeys &cir decision is pnt ont of caste. They do not send their 
children to school, toko to no new pnrsnits, and on the whole are a - 
steady clasa 

SedaTS,orthoEcarlQss,alsooalledByadarusandBeTadsapparently 
originally meaning Hunters, are returned as numbering about 54,254, 
audns found all over tbo distnet. They speak impure Kdnarese, Tho 
names in common use among men are Bmappa, EaMrilppa, Rarilppa, 
and Yelldppa; and among women Eakirava, Bhimava, Hanmava, 
Ningava, and Yollava. They have no sumamos. Their chief god 
is l^namfippa whose shrine is at Navalgnnd, and they also ^rship j. 
Yollava, Basfippa, and Venkataramana. They have three divisions 
the members or which do not eat together or intermarry. They are 
like Deccan Bdmoshis who claim to have originally been Bedars or 
Borads.i They are dai’k, strong, stalwart, and ngly. They live in 
dirty ill-oared for flat-roofed houses with walls of mud and sun-burnt 
bricks. They keep bufialoes, goats, fowls, and dogs. They are 
great eaters but pwr cooks. Their every-^y food is Indian millet 
bread, onions, garlic, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are rice, 
flesh, and wheat cakes. They eat the flesh of sheep, fowls, hares, 
deer, fish, and hogs, and sometimes oven of cows and hufhilaca 
They yearly sacrifice sheep to the goddess Durgamma, to the 
spirits of ancestors, and to pirs or Muhammadan saints. They are 
oxcossively fond of intoxicating drinks. They also use tobacco, 
ganja or hemp flowers, and ’bhang or hemp water. The men dress in 
a headscarf, a sbonlderclotb, a jacket, short and tight breeches, and 
a pair of sandals. The women wear a robe and a bodice. A few men 
have their head shaved bnt most let the head hair grow. The 
women either tie their hair in a knot or braid it. They have one or 
two sots of new clothes for hobday use. The men wear ear and 
finger rings, and the women bracelets, woistchains, bangles, and 
necklaces. They are hardworking, dishonest, and hot-tempered. 
Their chief calling is service. They also fetch firewood, tie it into 
bundles, and sell it in the market, and also sell mangoes and other 


] Poona Stotistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XVIII, 409. 
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fruits in their season. They sometimes hunt in the forest lands. 
Many of them, especially of the Gorvankolla Bedars, are notorious 
thieves and robbers, and many of the women are prostitutes. They 
work as day-labonrers from six to twelve in the morning and from two 
to six in the evening. Their busy months are March and April. They 
do not work on ordinary Hindu holidays or during tho Molmrram. 
A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. G) a month on food and 
about £1 4s. (Es. 12) a year on clothes. It costs thorn about £5 (Rs. 50) 
to build a house and about Is. (8 as.) to rent one. Tho value of 
their house goods is about £2 10s. (Rs.25). A birth costs them 
about 8s. (Rs. 4), a son's marriage about £10 (Rs. 100) including £3 
12s. (Rs. 30) paid to tho girl’s father, a girl’s coming of age about 
IGs. (Rs. 8), anda death about ISs. (Rs. 9k They are religious. They 
respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their marriages. Their 
funeral ceremonies are performed by priests of their own class. They 
worship tho Brilhmanic gods and keep the nsual Briihmanic holidays. 
They make pilgi'imagcs to tho shrine of the goddess Yellamma in 
Savadatti in Bclganm, and to tho tomb of Pir Rdje Bagsaviir 
at Yamnur in Navalgnnd. They have a gxiru or spiritual teacher 
who lives at Ranakagiri near Gadag. Besides Brdhmanic gods 
they worship tho village guardians Durgava and Dayamava, tho 
latter ropresented as a lion-riding woman with ten arms each holding 
a weapon. They profess not to believe in witchcraft, sorcery, or 
soothsaying. They do not keep tho regular Hindu sanshm or 
sacraments. On the birth of a child they out its navel cord. On tho 
fifth tho goddess Sathi is woi'shipped and caste people arc feasted. On 
the twelfth they lay tho child in a cradle and name it. At marriage 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made 
to sit on a raised seat called jagali. The priest repeats verses and 
throws red rice on tho pair. They burn their dead, and on the third 
day give a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong 
casto feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of tho caste- 
men and if any ono disobeys their decision he is put out of caste. 
Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and polyandry 
is unknown. They send their boys and girls to school, tako to 
new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

BRois, or Litter-Bearers, are returned as numbering about 1187 
and as found all over tho district. They are of four sects Besta Bhois, 
Gangi Bhois, Sadar Bhois, and Kdrva Bhois. Besta Bhois wear 
tho ling and oat from Gangi Bhois but not from Sadar Bhois. They 
do not many with the other two classes. Gangi Bhois do not wear 
the ling. They eat from Besta Bhois, bat not from Sadar Bhois and 
do not marry with either of tho other two classes. Sadar Bhois do 
not wear the ling. They eat from Besta and Gangi Bhois, but 
do not marry with them. Till within the last fifty years Bhois 
wore in great demand as litter-bearers. Since roads have been 
made, they have turned to fishing and labour and many have become 
constables. They eat mutton pork and fish, but not beef. They 
are stoutly made and black or brown in colour. Tho men wear a 
headscarf, a coat, and a waistcloth, and the women lot the robe fall 
like a petticoat. Their chief gods arc Bassiippn, Dayamava, and 
E 9S-21 
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Hanum&n. Their lioino speech is Ednarcse. Karva Bhois were 
formerly palaaqain-bearers and are now fishers and labourers. 
They do not wear the ling. They eat from all classes eTCept from 
Musalmdns, Holayasj and Madigars. They are dark, strong, and 
well-made, and eat flesh and drink liquor. Their dress does not differ 
from that of other Bhois. They worship Eanuman, Bossdppa, and ' 
HayamoTa. Other Bhois do not marry with them. 

Cliolvs/ dis returned as numbering about 31 25, are a class of 
Lingdyat Holayns who neither many nor eat with other Eolayas. 
They follow the practices of the Lingdyats in all respects. They 
dress so neatly and so exactly like Lingdyats that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from Lingdyats. They wear the ling. Their 
chief gods are Shiva and Basaveshvar. If they choose they may 
worship Hannmdn and Dayamava, but they are in no way bound to 
worship them. They are able to read and write Ednarese. The 
names in common use among men are Baslingappa, Gnrlingdppa, 
and Virabhadrdppa; and among wxmen Buslingava, Gorlingara, 
and Yirabhadrava. They do not use flesh or intoxicating drinks, 
A family of flve spen& on food about 16s. (Ba.8) a month. 
It costs them about £30 (Bs. 800) to bnild a house. A birth costs 
them about 10s. (Bs. 5), a marriage about £20 (Bs. 200), and a death 
about 10s. (Rs. 5). They do not provide husbands for oil their 
daughters. Some are given in marriage, while others live by 
prostitution. When it is determined that a girl is not to many 
and is to become a Basavi or female devotee of the Lingdyat gods,o 
caste meeting is called, and, in presence of the meeting, the Lingfiyat 
priests tell her that she has been made a Basavi and that she is to 
live as a courtezan. The chief duty of the Chelvfidi is to attend all 
Lingdyat meetings and temples, and stand with their official brass 
bell and spoon until the business of the meeting is over, and 
generally to serve the Lingdyat community. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. They send their children to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and on the whole are a steady class. 

Hathpatis, or Lingdyat Beadles, are returned as numbering 
about thirty-six and as found in Gadag,Hdngal,Eod, andBdnebennur. 
They speak impure Kdnarese. The names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Ealldppa, and Ningdppa ; and among women 
Basava, Ningava, and Tellnva. They have no divisions. They arc 
strong and mnscular. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and stone, and keep cows and she- buffaloes. 
Their doily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes, curds, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men dress in a lorn 
and shouldercloth, a jacket, a headscarf, and sandals ; and the 
women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the 
women ear, finger, nose, and toe rings, waistbands, and anklets. 
They are clean, neat, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. 
Their chief duty is ' to act as servants to the Lingdyat community. 
They keep all the leading Hindu holidays. They spend very little on 
food as they are constantly asked to dine by Lingayats. A house 
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costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and about 2/t. (Re. 1) a month to 
rent, and tboir bouse goods are worth about £5 (Es. 60). A birth 
costs about 4s. (Rs. 2), a marriage about £15 (Es. 150), a girl’s coming 
of age about £1 10s. (Es. 15), a pregnancy about £l (Rs. 10), and a 
death about £2 (Rs. 20). They are religious respecting LingJlyat 
priests and calling them to conduct their religious ceremonies. They 
make pilgrimages to Ulvi in North Kdnara and to Hampi in Belldri. 
Their spiritual guide called Totadasvdmi lives at Gadagin Dhdrwdr. 
They profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaying. 
Their religious rites and customs are the same as those of other 
Lingdyats. At Lingdyat marriages the Mathpati calls the guests, 
arranges lights, vessels, betelnnts and leaves, cocoannts, lemons, 
dates, and other articles, and docs all that the Lingdyat priest 
orders. After a death the Mathpati washes the face of the dead, 
marks it with white ashes, sets it in a sitting posture in the house, 
and afterwards puts it in a car-shaped bier, walks with it to the 
burial ground, washes the face at the burial ground, puts it into a 
cloth bag, and sets it in the grave, and when the pit is filled washes 
the priest’s feet who stands on the grave, and breaks a cocoanut in 
front of the priest’s feet. In return the Mathpati is paid Is. to 2s. 
(Re. ^-1). Child and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is nnkno^vn. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the 
caste and any one who disobeys the decision is put out of caste. 
They send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Na'diga'rs, or Barbers, are returned as numbering about 6880, 
and as found all over the district. They include Marathds, 
Lingdyats, Musalmdns, and a few Pardeshis from Upper India. In 
matters of food and religion each division follows the practices of 
its own people. 

Lingdyat Nadigars, who are the largest division in the class, oi*e 
found in all parts of the district. They speak a badly pronounced 
Rdnarese. The names in common use among men are Basdppa, 
Malldppa, and Mugappa; and among women Basava, Ningava, 
and Yellava. Their family gods are Basdppn and Hanmdppa, 
and their feimily goddess is Banashankari whose chief shrine is 
near Baddmi in Bijapnr. They have no subdivisions. They 
are tall and dark. They hvo in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed houses 
with walls of mud and sun-burnt brick. Their daily food is 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special 
holiday dishes arc sweet cakes, rice, milk, and clarified butter. 
They do not eat flesh or drink liquor. The men wear a loin and 
shonldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and tho women a robe 
and bodice, but without passing tho skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. They are even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly but lazy 
and unclean. Their main calling is shaving, but they occasionally 
act as village surgeons dressing wounds and setting dislociited 
bones. Their calling is prosperous. The people of Dharwar nsed to 
shave only once a fortnight and not oven then unless tho day 
was lucky. Now they arc shaved once a week and without much 
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regard to unlucky days. This has gi’oatly increased the barber’s 
incomes. A family of fire spends about 12s. (Es. G) a month on 
food and about £2 (Ra. 20) a year ofl dress. A house costs them 
about £15 (Bs. 150) to build. A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), 
a marriage about £15 (Rs. 150), a girl’s coming of age about £l 
(Rs. 10), a pregnancy about 6s. (Rs. 3), and a death about £1 (Ra. 10). 
They are religions, respecting Lingayat priests and calling Uiom to 
conduct their reli^ons ceremonies. They worship the Brdhmanic 
god Hannman, and keep the leading Hindu holidays. They make 
pflgrimages to Bdushanicari near Badtoi in South Bijiiptir. Their 
spiritual teacher called Pattadasvfimi lives at Narolgand. They 
occasionally worship the village goddesses Dsyamra and Dnrgava. 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. On the birth 
of a child its navel-cord is cut, on the fifth day the goddess Sathi 
is worshipped and friends and relations are feasted, and on the 
twelfth day the child is named and cradled. On the first day of 
marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and 
bathed, on the second day the wedding ceremony is performed, on 
the third day caste people are feasted, and on the fourth tmy tto 
tfride and bridegroom are taben in pTocesrion 
the principal siireeta of the to\ 7 n. The dead are buried with the samo 
funeral rites as other Iiingilyats. Child and widow marriage and 
polygamy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. They arc bound 
together hy a strong casta feeling. Social disputes are settled by a 
majority of the caatomon. They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Farits or Agasarus that is Washermen, numbering aboirt 6BG9 are 
either Lingdyats, Mardtbas, or Musalmfins and are found all over 
the district. Bach of these divisions Mows the religion and customs 
of their own class. 


langdyat Farits or Washermen are found all over the distnct 
Their home speech is KSnarese. Tim names in common use among 
men are Basdppa, Ningappa, and Yirdppa; and among women 
Basava, Fakirava, and Ningava. They have no suraames and mo 
generally known from the names of the towns or villagos in w 
they live. Their family god is Virabhadra whose chief sbnneis 
near Bdmdurg in Belgaum. They have no 
are short, strong, muscular, and browii* _ They ™ 
houses with walls of brick and mud. Thmr daily food is In 
bread and vegetables, and on holidays they eat nee, pu se, chrM 
butter, and Iweet cakes. They eat no flManddnnk nolquw. 
The men dress in a loin and a slioulderclotli, a coat and ajmad- 
Bcarf, and the women in a robe and bodice without passing tho 
sb'rt of the robe back between the feet. They 
in clothes given to them to wash. Both men and women wear the 
Ung and i^rk their brows ivith wluto ashes. ^*1® 
tlieir foreheads and hands. The men wear ear and ““ 

waistchains, and the women wear ear, finger, and ”“8?’ 
and necklaces. They are hardworking, ovon-fempon)d,_ hospitable 
and orderly. They work from morning till cloning except 
two or threo honra for meals and rest at noon. Thcir women 
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and children help- in the work. A family of five spends about 
£l (Rs. 10) a month on food. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) 
to build, and their house goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50). 
A birth costs 10s. (Rs. 5), a marriage £10 (Rs. 100), a girl’s 
coming of age 10s. (Rs. 5), and a death about £1 (Rs. 10). They 
respect both Brahmans and Lingdyat priests. They call Brahmans 
to conduct thoir marriages and Lingdyat priests to conduct their 
funeral rites. They keep all Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages 
to tho shrines of Basavana in Kanara and of Virabhadra near 
Ramdurg in Belganm. Their spiritual teachers are Lingdyat 
priests. They beliovo in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsajung. 
Thoir birth, marriage, and death ceremonies do not differ from 
tliose of other Lingdyats. Child and widow marriage, divorce, 
and polygamy are allowed but not polyandiy. In Dharwar among 
high class Hindus when a woman comes of age the clothes which 
■she wore at the time go to the washerman.* Farits are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Their social disputes are 
settled by Lingdyat priests. Soma of them send their children to 
school. They take to no new pursuits, and on the whole aro a 
steady class. 

Courtezans irrespective of caste may be arranged under four 
groups, Patradavarus or dancing girls, Basavis or Lingdyat devotees, 
Suloi’us or trained courtezans, and Kasbins or strumpets. 

Pa'tradavarus, or Dancing Girls, numberingprobably about 300, 
aro found in towns and large villages. They claim to represent 
the heavenly dancing girls Rambha and Urvasi. Thoir homo 
speech is Kdnarese. The names in common use are Chandraseni, 
Gavraseni, Hulgaseni, Hdgaseni, and Fattaseni ; and the names 
of their brothers and sons are Basdna, Fakirdppa, Kasdna, and 
Tippdna. They have no surnames. Their family god is Mailar 
whoso chief shrine is at Gadagndddpnr in Rdnebennur, and their 
family goddesses are Guttema and Hulgenuna. The Fdtradavarus 
aro fair, handsome, and lively. Most of them live in bettor class 
neat well-kept houses one-storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. They have a good store of cooking and drinking vessels and 
keep cows and buffaloes. They aro hearty eaters and bad cooks. 
Their daily food includes rice, pulse, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, 
and curds, and their holiday dishes are sweet cakes of coarse sngar, 
wheat-flour, and pulse. They eat the flesh of shoop and fowls and 
occasionally sacrifice a sheep to their goddesses Gnttemma and 
Hulgemma. They occasionally drink spirits, chew tobacco, and use 
Buull. Tlieir robe and bodice are like those worn by Brithman women 
oxcopt that the plain ond of the robo is tucked into tho waist and 
fastened with a knot on tho right side, tho upper middle part is 
folded forwards and backwards about three inches broad, brought to 
tho navel, and turned upside down for about an inch to fasten the 
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1 Among high cl.iss DIuinrAr Hindus when a cornea of ago Uio family 
washerman is sent for. He folds a sheet and spreads it in the omamenfeil canopy or 
nialihar prepared for tho girl to sit in, Oolourcd lines aic dmwii on tho doth and the 
girl is seated on it for a couple of houin during wliidi friends and iclatious present 
hcrivitli flowers, fiuit, turmeric, icdpowdci, and bodices. 
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cloth to tho waist; and the finer end of the cloth is carried hehind 
tho hack, brought under the right arm; carried over tho left 
shonldor; and allowed to fall loose on the right shoulder. Except 
whon dancing or singing they do not pass tho skirt of the robe back 
between the feet. They generally braid their hair and sometimes 
tio it in a knot. They nib turmeric powder and water on their 
foce, hands, and legs, and mark their brows with redpowder. 
They are neat and clean in their dress and have a special liking for 
bright colours. Their brothers and sons dress like ordinary middle- 
. class Kdnarese. On holidays and whon they go to public gatherings 
to dance and sing tho Pdtradavams wear a more costly dress. Their 
clothes are of localhand woven cloth bought in the local shops, ^oir 
ornaments are the hyadgi, cliandralcor, nagara, ehadri, and rdhlidi 
for the Lead; thob«pd», balya, and vdli for the ears ; the nai/t or 
nosering for the left nostril, andthehesri orpin for tho right nostril, 
the hulah a small ring of precions stones and pearls for the 
middle of the nose ; gold necklaces called tiktgf iathanis, and sorgis 
for the neck; gold vankia and hdjuhands tat the arms; gold 
pdiUs, kadgcLS, hdrdia, and hanhatias for the w lists ; and silver <^ains 
called aapalis and jinijanaaiot tho legs. They are canning, clever, 
neat, clean, even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. Thrar mm 
calling is dancing and singing. Their craft is declining from the 
difficulty which flie Indian Penal Code throws in the way of their 
netting girls to train in their ort. Their brothers and sons beat 
drums and play the sdrangi or fiddle behind the girls when Moy 
are dancing and singing. They spend each ahont (Bs. 10) a 
month on food and abont £10 (Ks. 100) a on clothes. A 
bouse costs about £100 (Rs. 1000) to build. A kirth costs about 
£2 (Bs. 20), a brother's or son’s marriage about £10 ^Bs. lUO), 
a girl’s coining of ago abont £1 10s. (Rs. 15), a pr^ancy 
about £2 (Rs. 20), and a death about £1 10s. (^. 15). Thpy are 
religions and daily worship the images rf their family deibes 
Malar, Gnttemma, and Hulgemma. The Hindu Patradavarus or 
dancing girls respect Brdhmans and call them to conduct their 
religious ceremo lies, and the Musalmto dMoing girls rail the Kdzi 
or Mnlla to cond lot their religious rites. The Hindu J.“oi^ giris 
have aq«ru or spiritual teacher named Ayydppa, a Kshatnya by 
caste, who com( s twice a year and gives the dancmg girls holy 
•water, ashes, s&d turmeric, and in return reives money and 
nrovisions. Thjy believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying- 
L soon as a chdd is bom its nose is touched with a goW jmg 
before it sneezes, its navel cord is cut, and a few drops of honey 
are poured into : ts mouth. To guard the child agamst a 

needle is heated on a lamp and Imd on the crovm of the ^Md s hea^ 
and on its shouli lers, its chest, the palms of its hands, and the solra 
of its feet. Oif the third dayasmaU Me is dug outside of the 
Louse andturmssric and redpowder, and wtwMeliaazadirachtalrayos 
are throiro into the hole. On the fifth day the goddess Sathvi is 
worshipned, and on the the thirteenth the child is laid in the cradle 

and named. Or the twenty-ninth some kinswoman goes to a well 

“dSSa pi icherfuli of water on her head to the outer gate 
S the h^e. yrho mother comes out and with Lor own hands 
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lowers llio pitcher from Iho womnn’a lieml. The pitcher ia 
Tvorfhipped mul n fc'.tivo diiiiicr ia given. At the clo»o of tho 
third inontli new glaaa iinnglea are put on the lufilher’s wristq, 
tho infant ia carried to n teniplc nnd pn-aentod to the god, a few 
llower.s nnd fruit aj-o «)ITcrcd to the god, nnd the child is hrought 
homo, nnd on tho wuno day the child’s cnrlohos nro hored. 
During a girl’s s-eventh year a good day ia cho'-cn and all the 
dancing girls of tho town nro a'-ked to tho hon*-e. 'J’ho girl is 
mhhed with oil and (nriiioric and hat hod in hot wafer. A two- 
sided drntn called wulU, the string of metal hells which dancing 
prls tio to their a7ikle‘< Avlion they dniico, nnd other musical 
in«lnitncnls U'-cd iu dancing nnd pinging arc laid on a carpet and 
wori-hipj)eJ by the girl. Tho girl is innde to wear a pair of 
trousers and a bodice, a scarf is tlirown over hor body, nnd she is 
made to dance and sing for flic first time in her life. Kintkti or 
redpowder, tnrmeric, bclclnat nnd leaves, sugar, nnd .scrajicd 
cotan-kornel are handed to tho giic“fs. From that day (ho girl is 
(aught to road and write and to sing nnd dance. When she is 
about twelve years old n eoremony called hnlpitdi is performed. 
A good day is chosen, all tho tiancing girls of the neighlionrliood 
are called, and the vin-lii or the double drum and other mnsical 
instniincnts aped in dancing and singing arc laid on a carpet. 
The girl is made to hit on tho left of the dmm and all tho form.s 
of marriage are gone through as if the dmm were the bridegroom 
nnd the girl the bride, pre>etii8 ore made to Ilr.'ihmaiih, tho dancing 
girls arc feasted, atid the marriage is over. AVhen a girl comes of ago 
she is made to hit by lier.'elf for three d.ays. On the fourth day sle* 
ia anointed, fc.astod and dreked with oranmenls, and two lighted 
lamps .‘•el in a plate with red water are vraved round her face. 
Jk'foro a girl comes of ago nrraiigeaieiits have genendly been mailc 
with ronie one (o become the girl's fir-t lover and protector. 
Tho ]irotcctor comes to the girl’s hou‘-o nnd after a feast they retire 
together. The girl tinisl live with her first lover for at least 
a inoiitli. He kiejis a special position .niiiong her adinin’r.--. ami, as 
Ji hiishnnd, rank'. jje.\l to the drum. A dutiful daiieiiig girl, till 
they are parted by death, continues bi treat her firtt lover witli 
special resjp'ct. 'Among daiiring gills daughters inherit tho 
mother’! property. The brothers of dancing girls marry jirivate 
women, and their daaghters either become dancing girls ur aro 
given in iiinrri.age into other families. If any one strikes a dancing 
girl with a shoe, though she may have done iiolhiag wrong, tho girl 
loses nste and has to jny a tine and imderpto piinnce before pho is 
let b.aek. They are b'lun’d togetln-r by a strong caste feeling. Soenl 
disjuitfs are fettled by memlier* of (heir c.a‘(e and by their e|iirittml 
teacher. 'J'liey si'tid’ their boy.s and girls to pchool, but on tho 
whole are a falling class. 

Basavi.s, or Ding.lynl ‘Women Devolves, prolmbly niimboriiig 
almf 2000 are fonmlocerthe whole district. TJiey speak Kiiiiarese 
Tlieir iiamt's are Ikisava, Dayiimava, Irava, Knllnm and IJarhavn; 
nnd the names of their IfrotherP and eons nro Gnr.tppn, Knll.apjw, 
Hnll.-lpp-i, Sangiipiia and Shlvnnidr/ipp. Tlicy have no Piirimme.s 
ci-cept pbco uame.s. Their goilfi arc Dasavaiia and Jlnlliktirjaun 
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'vvhoso sliTinos avo found in almost all large Dhilrwar villages. 
They live in clean and neat flat-roofed houses tvith walls of 
mud. They feeop cows and buffaloes when they can afford it. Their 
daily food is rice, Indian millet or wheat broad, pulse, vegetables, 
milk, curds, and butter. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
They wear a robe and a bodice like Lingdyfit women. They 
have no stock of clothes for special occasions. They wear cor, 
nose, finger, and too rings, necklaces, armlets, and a silver Kng 
box hanging from the neck. They rnb themsclvos with whito 
cowdung ashes OTviihnti. They are clean, neat, ovon-tempered, 
and hospitable. Moat of them openly act as conrteziins. Their 
main calling is to attend caste meetings and marriage and 
nther ceremonies, to help women in performing mligions rites, 
and to wave lighted lamps round the bride and bridegroom. A 
•Basavi spends abont 10s. (Rs, 5) a month on food and about £1 
(Rs.lO) a year on clothes. Basavis have no special ceremonies. 
They send their boys .md girls to school, and take to no now 
pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 

Slllerus, numbering perhaps about 1000, are women trained to 
bo courtezans. They are neither allowed to pass tbo robe between 
thofectnorto wearable bells. Tlieydo not dance or sing and never 
appear in public assemblies, nor, except by stealbb, in tbe houses of 
respectable persons. They speak Kdnarcse. The names in common 
use among them are Bharmi, Heli, Nfigi, and Siivitri. They htiye 
no special family gods and have no divisions. They vary much in 
appearance, some being dark, some fair, and some wheat-colourcil. 

S live in small bouses one-storey high with walls of sun-burnt 
and mud. Their daily food is rico, Indian millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. Occasionally they sacrifice sheep and fowls to the 
goddesses Dayamava, Durgavn, and Yollava, and eat their ficsli. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. They are artful 
canning and quarrelsome. Their expenses vary according to 'their 
means. A Sulem spends 8s.to£l (Bs, 4-10) a month on food 
and 6a. to £1 10s. (Ra 3-15) a year on dress. IVhen a girl 
is about ten years old slie is married to the god Parashurdm. Some 
grains of rice are spread on a carpet before the image of 
tbe goddess Tellamma tbe mother of Parashurtlm and the girl 
is made to sit on the rice. Pive elderly Snierus come and tie a 
necklace of gold and glass heads round her neck, put a silver toe- 
ring on her great toes, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and many 
her to an image of Parasburdm. Oaste people are feasted and 
the girl becomes a member of the courtezan community. When she 
comes of age her protector who must be a Brahman, Lingdyat, Jain, 
or Rajput ties a necklace of gold and glass beads round her nock 
and a least is given. They do not send their children to school, and 
show no signs of improving. 

Easbins are low class courtezans without any training or 
accomplishments. They are generally reomited from women who 
have been divorced or deserted by their husbands, and all married 
or unmarried women and widows who have left their relations and 
friends of their own accord and have chosen to live as prostitutes. 
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They do not go through any form of marriage or other ceremony 
like tho dancing girls. They gonorally belong to tho lower classes, 
A Brdhman woman never becomes a Kasbin though she may have 
been put away by her husband because of adultery. Kashins dress 
and adorn themselves well enough to draw public attention. They 
do not eat together unless they happen to belong to tho same caste. 
In other matters the social position of Kasbins of all castes is the same. 
The^ are not allowed to wear ankle bolls or to sing dance or sit in a 
public assembly. Tho three better classes of trained courtezans, the 
Patradavarus, Basavis, and Suleras, have no dealings with Kasbins. 

Wanderers, according to the 1881 census, included five classes 
with a strength of about 22,700 or 2‘91 per cent of tho Hindu 
population. Tho details are : 


J)Jidrtedr JFandercr^f JSSI» 


Dni^iov. 


Females 

'TbtaL 

Divntov 

MkIci. 

Females 

Total. 

Adrichaneban' .. 

Z>Ofnbars 

Kom\ar8 

About 0 
114 
SGQ7 

nc hnn 
102 
20S3 

drc<l. 

27(1 

63S0 

Shikalgi^re 
Vaddan . 

62 

8480 

60 

8574 

IW 

16.800 

Total 

11.323 

11,275 

22,701 


* This caste is not shown in tho census returns. 


Advichanchars, or Forest Wanderers, number about a hundred. 
They generally live in forests, and. occasionally oomo to towns or 
villages cither to beg or to sell reed baskets. Thoy take their name 
from tho Sanskrit words alavi a forest and sanckar a wandoror. 
They are tall, active, loan, and dirty. Thoy dress like other 
local low class Hindus except that their clothing is often extremely 
scanty. Thoy live by hunting and bogging, and sometimes by 
making baskets called jafji or gummi threo feot wide and four 
or five feet high which villagers buy, cowdung, and uso for storing 
grain. A division of thoso people called Josigorus also make 
black-stone vessels of various sizes, which are used in keeping 
pickles and sometimes in cooking. Thoy uso animal food. Thoy 
do not many with any other casto and do not oat from the impure 
tribes. Thoy have no special object of worship. They bow to 
Hnnumiin, Bass/tppa, and Dayamava when they come into a village. 
Otherwise they live in tho forests, in tho open air during tho hot 
season, and under small mat coverings during tho rains. Thoy 
carry their babies in small baskets, or in pieces of cloth about two 
foot square slung from a pole about throo foot long. 

Dombars aro returned as numbering about 276 and as found 
all over the district. Thoy arc tall, powerful, intolligont, and rather 
handsome. Both men and women climb single bamboo poles 
twenty or thirty feet high, walk on long ropes with great weights 
fastened to their bodies, jump, and perform other feats. They dross 
like ordinary Hindus and eat animal food. Divorce and widow 
marriage aro allowed and practised. They have no special object of 
worship. Thoy are part Hindus and part Musalmfins, bat are not 
careful to keep religious rules. They many with no other caste 
and do not eat from Holayas or MAdigArs. 
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Koraya're, BQralcripg^ about 5S,iO, are fosnd staitcred all oter 
tbe disjTJCt lu greafsoi cgb: or fca foail-es trio lire on iht 
outsorts cS sotso Tfllire ior a j-oar or so and ihen more T1 *t 
lioinp touer.e is a irestBre o! Tclcgn, Tanil. acd Ktlna-rese, and tbev 
speak Kilaareso triib tbc pjople of tte district. Tlic namw! ia 
eomreoa use amcng meaare Adivia, Jira. Haama, E.^aa,asd Sak-a* 
and auioag' vromca Bali, Xagi, Saritri, Saald. and TimaLi Her 
bare no saraaincs. Tleir fatailr goddess is Sankalanffia and each 
familv keep’' an issage of :te ^ddsss ia tbdr house, Thcr hare 
no dmsio.is. The men irear a is-rp.-ff, a piece of cloth' three 
inches bread and two feet long, one end of which is fired to a waist 
string in front .and the other passed between the feet and tied to the 
waist string behind. Ther wear a second piece of doth ronnd 
the waist and a third ronnd the head. The women wear a robe and 
bodice like lower class Hicdn womsa. They are apparently 
a rcty early tribe, sandier and slighter than the rest of tie 
people of the district. They are a wandering tribe and hare no 
fixed homes. Tiicr lire in small hots made of teed mas, abent 
four feet high and throe bread, which can be sored at pleasare, 
carried from" place to place, and again set np. Asa role ^eirhnts 
do not las: for more than a year. They keep sheep, cows, and 
bafialoes. Their daily food is boded rieeor royf-Sonr Ixilis boiled in 
water, .and tarcrirind bailed with pnlse and condiments. Oa holiaajs 
they e.at the Cesh of sheep, hares, swine, fowls, and other game 
aaiinals and birds, and n.re molassis with their food. They drink 
liquor. The men wear car, finger, and wrist rings, and the women 
in addition wear brass armlets'and.a nose-pin call^ rrieii. IheT 
are dirty, untidy and given to stealing, bat hardworking and eren- 
teape-kl. Their chief employment" is plaiting bamto.i baskets 
and mats and hunting. In huaring they steal into the forests 
hidinc as far as possible behind their bnEiloss. IThen in a suitable 
pLacc ihev set no acts acd begin to call like birds. The birds 
answer .and cather and the men star: up and frighten them into 
the nets. The women do not help them ia snaring. They do nst 
find full 'cmploTEenrss baskct-c-ikers. Some. are in debt and o*J:em 
do no: own more than £1 » £1 If*''- (Rs-10-15). They rank briow 
Shepherds r.ud above Holayns and 3I.-;digars. They keep fear 
holidavs in the vear, ryias in April-ilay, Xupposthami hs 
AugaK-Sentemb-rr, D^ttira in Oofober-Xovember, and DirJli in 
korenberV A familv of five spends abost 16.«. (Rs. S) a month on 
food and a W: 2<. lEe- 1) a T^' oa their reed-hnt A birth costs 
them about 4#. (Bi 2), a Kiys marriage about £8 {Ba CO) iackding 
£3 4f (Rs. 3-'’) paid to the bride ss dowir, and a girl’s coming 
of a<v kont 4s. (Rs. 2). Tb^ spend nothing either oa a 
pre>-^’’cv or oa a death- They are rebgioas. Every Tuesday 
the? wo'rship an tsrthea image of their family goddes 
Sanklamma and offer her a ccccaaut and planiainsi bum incense, 
and wave a Ii<dii«d lamp ward ber faca They do not respect 
Biahak or Liireavat priesis and hare their roiyoss ceremonies 


1 M>=t ej tte=H=»B<aHeiS!aiasrJ the wrcasa S=tj isolMblT aiitr lieir 
fraijr goc^css SaaSalsarsa* 
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condacted by men of their own tribo. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and Boothsaying. "When a person sickens or a misfortune 
befalls him they go to Adibhat, a Smdrt Brdhman priest in the 
village of Hdngal, and ask him the cause of the sickness or 
misfortune. The Brahman priest tells them to pray to their goddess 
and to set apart } anna or Jd. in her honour. They give J a. to the 
priest for his trouble, and after coming home pray to their family 
goddess, 'set i a. apart in her honour, and make a vow that if the 
sickness or misfortune is removed they will adorn the goddess with 
silver eyes and moustaches. Sometimes the evil spirit which brought 
the sickness or ill-luck comes and tells them in a dream that it wants 
food. The Koravars boil a little rice, mix it with red water, make 
it into three balls, and set them in an earthen plate. They make a 
small hole on the top of each ball, put some oil and a wick in each, 
light the wicks, place turmeric, fried rice, gram, lemons, and 
plantains in the plate, wave the whole three times round the sick 
and carrying it into the forest throw it away. The evil spirit 
oats the food and the sick person forthwith gets well As soon 
as a child is bom the navel cord is cut, and it is anointed with 
castor-oil and bathed in warm water. The mother is not bathed, 
and for five days is fed on the flesh of a fowl. On the eleventh 
day the mother is bathed, the child is named and put into a cloth 
cradle by the midwife, and a feast is given to members of the caste. 
In the tUrd month both boys and girls have their hair cut by a 
barber who is given a small present. They hold it improper to 
allow the flrst hair especially of a girl to remain on her head. No 
luolcy day is required for a marriage. When a marriage. is fixed a 
dinner is given in honour of the goddess Sanklamma and no flesh 
is cooked on that day. On the marriage day the bnde and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on 
rice sprinkled over a blanket, spread on a raised seat. The bride 
is seated to the left of the bridegroom and the little finger of the 
bridegroom’s left hand is linked in the little finger of the bride’s 
right hand. Five married women come and sing marriage songs, tie 
the Jeankan or yellow threads round the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom, throw grains of red rice over their heads, and wave 
lighted lamps round their faces. Food is made ready and the bride 
and bridegroom with their little fingers still linked are taken to 
an inner room, their linked hands dipped in a dish of water and 
unlinked under water. When this is over the marriage is complete, 
and the pair are held to be bound together till parted by death. 
The bride and bridegroom take a meal together, and, on the 
fourth day, a caste feast, the chief dish in which is animal food, 
is given. When a girl comes of age a little liquor is brought 
and given to friends and relations to drink, and the husband and 
wife begin to live together. The dead are buried. Child and widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, but divorce is forbidden even 
if a wife commits adultery. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by the caste people 
and any one who disobeys their decisions is either put out of caste 
or fined. They do not send their children to school, do not take to 
new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 
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® » Class of wanderiiiff begfrars are 

"• %s at a time, 
aongli neither Hmdns Mr MnsalmSns they bear both Hindn and 
Muhammadan names. The names in common nae among men am 
^ngh, Krishna, Daval, and Pakirsab; and among women Bhima, 
Gavmmma, Biljamma, and fi&namma They speal a corrupt Hindal 
sUnn They have no dmaons. They arc toll and dark-hrown. They 
X ? “cts, ahoat eight feet long, 

four feet broadband fenrfeet high. Their daily food is Indianmaiet 
bread, ivxffigraelBleaBineoorocana, and wild vegetables. They arc so " 
poor that they are olten scrimped for food. They eat flesh, except 
the flesh of kine or swine, and drink liqnor. The men wear a piece 
of ragged doth two or three inches broad and two foetlong. They 
festen one end of this cloth to a waist-string, and, passing it back 
between the feet, tie the other end to the same string behind. Th^ 
use another piece of old and tom doth about four or five feet broad 
and sis or seven feet long to cover their bodies. The women wear 
old robes, but do not pass the skirt between their foet, and allow the 
upper end to fall on the left shoulder instead of on the right. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings, and necklacos of black beads. 
They blacken their teeBi and sometimes bore holes in them for 
ornament. The women wear brass ear and finger rings, and red or 
white coral or blaok bead necklaces. They do not braid their hair 
or tie it into a knot behind but let it fell boss on their shoulders. 


They are even-tempered, lazy, and dirty. Their chief calling ij 
begging and occasionally cleaning swords. The men are idle and 
neither work nor beg. The women go into the villages, gather alms 
and support their hasbands and children. They rank Mow all classes 
except Holayas, Mddigdrs, and Dhors. Their feeding and clothing 
charges are nothing as they live on alms and old clothes. A marriago 
costs 4s. to 8s. (Be. 2-4). They spend nothing either at bi^hs, coming 
of age, or deaths. They have no femily gods. They occasionally 
worship Durgava the goddess of cholera, and the tomb of the famons 
Musalman saint Bdje Bagsoar near Yamnnr in Navalgnnd. They 
have no spiritual teacher. They keep no holidays^ and never go 
on pilgrim^. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying. As soon as a child is horn its naM cord is cnt, and 
is buried in some secret place. For two or three days the mother 
is fed on rice and on the fonrth or fifth day she is ready to travel 
as usual. On the tenth the mother carries five betel* leaves, and 


one betelnut to a river or a well, lays them before the water, 
bnms incense, and brings home a pitcher full of water. No other 
ceremony is observed till marriaga At their marriages the caste 
people meet and an elderly man ties a betelleaf to tho right 
wrists of the bride and brid^iroom. They are fed and tbe wedding 
is over. When tho marriage is over a brass nose-ring is pierced 
into the left nostril of the bride, and, on the third day, it is drawn 
onfc and the hole allowed to heal. The dead are buried face down, 
and on the third day some cooked rice is placed on the grave as an 
oSering to tho apirit of the dead. They imve tho rub that, when a 
man dies, his brether should fake tho dead man's widow in addition 
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fo Ill’s own wife, Birlli, inoiitlily piclcncco, nnd death causo no 
inipiirity. Cliild mid widow inarriiifro and polyffainy nro iinicti'cd, 
but not jHilyniidry. 'I’lioy nro lioiiinl toircllin- liy a ptroiij' caslo 
fvolinpf. Tlioir pociiil disjnites nro settled by the oldest iiioinbcrn o[ 
the eoininnnity. If nny oiio disobeys tlioir dcoisiiMis ho is put out 
of casto, blit is sillowod bark nii payintr a fine of Jh/. (2 ri.r.). They 
do not pond their eliildmi to (-chiiol, take fo no now pursuits, and 
allow no signs of rising. 

Vaddars are rclnmed as iinniborinp nhoiil lO.Sfin nnd as found 
all over the dislrirt. They generally live in Iho outskirts of 
villaires and in fore-t lands. They speak Toliipii nnd impure 
Kiinarese. Their proniiiiciation is indistinrt nnd (hey speak so 
hastily tint n conversation loiiiids like a quarrel, Tlie names in 
oomniPii n«e nnioiig men nre Giddn, Uatinnia, Ni'iga, nnd Timina; 
nnd among women Diirgava nnd Ifnlgeva 'J’ln'ir house gods aro 
IJnntiinan, Dnripivn, lliilgov.a, nnd Vonkataratnnn.'i. Tho chief 
shrinn of Venkatanimana is at Tirii|«ti in North Arkot, nnd of 
llnligevn at Hnlgi near Unspoilt tii Belhlri. They have two 
divisions-. Kill Vnddars or sloiie-qiiarriprs nnd M.sn Vaddar-s or 
earth-dipgor.s, 'J’lie meinhers of tho two divisions eat together 
nnd iiileriiiarry. They nro strong, mirpular, fall, and hlack. They 
live in dirty ill-cared for huts mndo of grass inals and linmhoo*; 
like Iho covera of native carts, with an opening on ono aide, for 
petting in nnd out hy. They kecii assps fo rarry their house poods, 
'J'lieir ordinnrj* food IS Indian niiliet hre.ad, piibe, and vogelabloK, 
and their holid.iy h>od is riee, whc.at-breid, and eoar-e sugar. 
They e.al, the flesh of fish, fowl®, foxes, sheep, deer, ho{,a!, emits, 
nnd rats, hut not of hiiie or of the hare. They nro famous 
for their skill in catching rats nnd highly n-lish the r.at ns fiiod. 
They iise all intoxiejif ing drinks and nro proverhial drunkards. The 
nil 11 wear hroecho’, a hc.adsc.arf, nnd a Fhoiildercloth. Tho women 
wear a long rohe (he jilain end of which is lied to the waist hy a 
knot, (he njipcr middle part of it is fucked near tho navel, nnd the 
orn.ament.a1 <-nd is pas— i>d over Ill's back, bnniplit iinilor tlie right, 
arm, and carried over (be left ilmnlder covi-nng the breast and 
cli('> I <m it", wat', and npaiii linjiielif fniiii beliiiid iindep (lie nglil 
arm, and rarrie,! fiver fin* left shoulder, nnd head, and iillnwisl to f.all 
lo-(*iy on the left ’ lioiilder. Vouiig Women are partn-iikar in dressing 
tliem*'«lves in this fa -liion. A religious nih* forhids fliiir we.aring 
the h'rtlice. Mi'fi v.f>np hmss c:tp and finger niif’s, nnd women 
hniss ear and uo‘ e rings and neeklnces. They wc.ir glass haiigles 
only on fh'>ir left wri'ts and do not wi-ar flowers in their hair or 
mark tli< ‘r hmwi: with n-dpnwder. They an* hot-|empert«l, dirty, 
Imtslworkiiip, and orderly. Tin ir iiiaiii e.alliiig is fo make ponds 
mi'l wflls and to dig e-irlh aii'l stones f'lr jniblic and^ pri\at« 
v.'orks They also cal raiinls. They an* \ery hanl working, and 
arc alw.ay.s employed if any larp.j work is in hand. Their digging 
tools are epades, piekaxe-, and hamhw Inskels for rarryiiig tho 
i-arth, I’hcy work fivitn uiorniiig till evening exeepi two hoiir.i 
•at no'in when they dine mnl rest. They nro biey during the fair 
weather. They aro well-paid, thoir eniploymcut is atexady, and few 
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tlio regular Hindu holidays. They rank 
A family of five spends about 12s. (Rs. 6) 
(Rs. 4) a year on dress. A hut or tent 
make. Their house goods are vrorth about 
m eA^ • ® marriage about £5 

ps. 50), a girRs oommg of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), and a death about 
8s. (Rs. 4). They do not respect Brdhmans or call them to their 
ceremonies. They act as their own priests on ceremonial occasions. 
They occasionally worship Dnrgava the goddess of cholera, and 
moke pilgrimages to the shrine of Venkataramana at Timpati. They 
havo no spiritual teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft 
and soothsaying.^ As soon as a child is bom its navel cord is 
cut, the mother is given a little liquor to drink, and the mother 
and child are put to bed. For four days the mother is fed on 
Indian millet gmel, and on the fifth pepper, ginger, ajvdn 
Oarum ptychotis, coarse sugar, poppy seeds, cocoanuts, and oil are 
pounded and mixed together and made into balls. One of 
these balls and a little llqnor are given to each of the relations 
and friends. The child is laid in a cradle and named by the 
midrvife and from that day the mother is ready to work. Their 
marriages as a rule take place on Sundays provided the day does 
not fall on a now-moon or a full-moon. The day before the weddhg 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and oil fire 
times, bathed in warm water, and made to sleep in a blanket 
booth with a girl eight or nine years old between them. On the 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are again rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in hot water, and made to sit on rice sprinkled 
over a blanket spread on a raised seat, and all present throw grains 
of rod rice over the pair. On the same day a feast without flesh 
is given to friends and relations, and on the eighth day a feast 
with flesh is given to members of the caste and the wedding is 
over.^ The dead are buried. On the third day after a death a 
fowl is Wiled, its flesh and rice are cooked separately, taken 
to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled with water, and 
set on the grave as an offering to the dead. The person 
who carries these things on his return does not look behind him. 
In the evening of the same day the four men who carried the body 
to the burial ground are feasted and no further funeral rites 
are observed. The Vaddars are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling. Social disputes are settled by a majority of the caste j any 
one who disobeys their decision is put out of caste. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
steady class. 

Begga<rs according to the 1881 census included thirteen classes 
with a strength of 6845 or 0’S6 per cent of the Hindu popnlation. 
The details are ; 


are in debt. They keep 1 
among low class Hindus. 
a month on food, and 8s, 
costs 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to ) 
16s. (Rs. 8), a birth costs 


1 In their marriage the Vaddara do not nse any of the fire artieles generally used 
by Hindns, the mangala tulra or lucky thread, glass bangles, floirere, .i bodice, 
and the UMng or marriage ctoto. 
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Mara'tha Blia'tS,orBanl'!, arorclurnrtlns nnmlicring tliirtccn 
nnd ft's found in Hanlcnpnr, II nidi, nnd IWncItcnmir. 'Jlicy nro found 
in largo luimborB in Jlai'^nr nnd occn'ionally come north to Dlninvar. 
Tlmy apeak Mnnithi nnd Tclngn nmong thctn'-clvcs, nnd Ktinnreau 
nitJj the people of the di‘-trict. Tho names in common ii'c nmong 
men are Ilnnimntrdo, Nilirojinto, nnd Ihimr.lo; nnd ninong woincii 
DiirgAbdi, diinkihai, and Knranb'ti. Tlieir mninmcs nru Jiidhnv, 
Ivndnin, Ktlmhlc, nnd Sindc. Their chief pod is Vjthoba, and their 
cliicf goddc'‘-cs Andnibi'ii, Dnrpnvn, nnd Yellatnma. They have no 
division®. IJhats nro tall nnd fiorce-looking with regular fc.atua's. 
U'licy live in dirty nnd ill-cnred for thatched honn-s. Tliey nre 
great esters nnd had cooks. Their daily f(X)d is Indian millet broad 
nnd gmcl, puhe, nnd s’ogetahlcs, nnd their siKcinl holiday dish in 
ilesh. Tliey facrifiec sheep and fowls to their godd(»-> ts Durcava 
and Ycllainma and eat their flesh. They mo intoxicating drink® 
The men wear n jiair of long troirerF, n cant hanging to tho knci*, n 
large tiirliin, nnd n ihoiihler-kerchief. They licdd :i long spc'ar 
in their right hand with five or nix jiieccs of coloured cloth tied to 
the point. 'Jlicir women dro-s like ordinary Manilla v.nineii. Tho 
men «e.ar brass or copper finger ring® and wristlets, and the wninen 
wear car finger and nose ring.:, WTistlct®, and gla-s Innglc i. 'J’hey 
are liohl honest nnd cvru-lcinpcnsl, hut idle, iiiiile.an, nnd untidy. 
Their clii"f calling is to jiraisc any one they meet, and beg for 
money and clothes. Their women do Imn'o worl: .and orcisioiially 
tew the quills, coat«, and bodices svhi'di nre ii«ed by tin* lower 
rlasec'?. Tlteir calling is declining ns few lettn to their praises. 
Tlii'V rjx'nd nothing on food. A hut costs tin m nlwiii £2 (Its. 20) 
to "build. A birth co t® them nlwit lOt. (Its. 5), n imirnago 
nlKJiil £•') 0^'" coming of age nlioiit I0.». (It®. .'!), nnd 

a dralb about £1 (lls. lO), Tliey nre religious, respect Hirihinnns, 
nnd call tlu in to conduct their iiiarrinpcs. lliey keep the leading 
Hindu holiilayr. They won hip the village goddesses Dayiiinavn 
and l)nrgnva,'nnd jirofess not t'l believe in Forcery, svitchcraft, or 
ro'dh'ayiiig. IVben a child i.s born it« nnvel cord is rut, mid the 
nifitbcr nnd child aro bathed and afewdrons of castor-oil mi.xed with 
! npir are put in the child's month. On tho fiftii d.ay the goddo'-s 
Mathi is wor.-hipped and a e.arto-dinner is given, and on the ninth 
' the child is named nnd cradled. No further ceremony takes 
place till inarringo. A day before the marriage a frje-l is given in 
honour of the family gods, and, on tlin wisldiii;' day, tho bride nnd 
bridegroom are rublicd with turmeric and liallied, and an> sealed 
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on a blanket spread on a raised seat. The village astrologer conies, 
repeats tests, and throws red rice on the pair, and women sing 
marriage songs and wave lighted lamps round their faces. Nest day 
the couple is seated on horseback and taken to the temple of their 
goddess Durga where they offer the goddess a cocoanut, plantains, 
and betel and go home. After a death the body is seated, decked 
with new clothes flowers and ornaments, and taken in a car-shaped 
bier to the burial ground and buried. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled by the castemen 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. They 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a 
falling class. 

Baira'gis, numbering about thirty-five, are beggars from Upper 
India, They stay in Dhdrwar and beg for a few days and move 
on to some other halting place. They are tall, strong, and well- 
featured. Their home speech is Hindustani. 

Hudblldkis, a class of Mardtha fortune-tellers, are returned as 
numbering about one hundred and as found in Gadag, Kod, Naval- 
gund, and Eon. They do not generally live in one place, but go 
from village to village telling fortunes and begging. They speak 
impure Mardthi. The names in common use among men are Hharmdji, 
Durgdppa, and Shivdppa ; and among women Bharmakka, Nagava, 
and Savakka. Their common surnames are Garad, Ghavat, Parge, 
and Sindgan. Their family deities are Durgava, Udchava, and 
Yellava. A boy and a girl of the same surname cannot intermarry. 
A Budbudki may bo known by his curious dress. He wears a loin- 
cloth, a long coat reaching to his ankles, a large and round turban, 
and two or three shouldercloths, and hangs all over his body several 
handkerchiefs to the ends of which brass bells and shells are tied. 
He holds in his right hand a small doable drum to each side of 
which two strings each two inches long with a knob at the end are 
tied, and two hollow brass rings containing pebbles are fastened. 
The Budbudki turns the drum right and left in quick succession 
and the knobs strike the sides of the drum making a bubbling noise, 
and the pebbles in the hollow brass rings jingle together. On his 
chest is fastened the skin of some bright coloured bird and on his 
brow is a round sandal paste mark. The women dress like ordinary 
Maratha women. They are too poor to wear ornaments, except a 
magical silver ring which the men wear on the fourth finger of the 
right hand. The women wear ear and nose rings of brass and 
pearls. Most of them live in small dirty huts which are untidy 
and ill-cared for. They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread, pulse, salt, and chillies, and their 
special holiday dish is flesh. They occasionally sacrifice sheep and 
fowls to their goddesses and to the tombs of Musalman saints. 
They are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. Their fortunes 
are generally so full of nonsense and lies that Budbudki is a regular 
Dhd,rwar term for a liar. They are idle, dirty, and untidy. Their 
main calling is to wander from house to house and village to village 
telling fortunes and begging. They rise about three in the morning, 
go to some ruined buildings or some large trees outside of the 
village, and consult the spotted owlet or jtivgala, whose notes they 
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nndcrstand. About four or five o’clock tliey coino back into (lio Cliaptcr III. 

villnf^, nnd, standing nt the door of oacli lion«e and sounding tlicir 

doubio drum, awaken tlio people nnd tell their fortunes. Tlieir 

forecast soinctiinc.s includes ono or two not unlikely misfortunes nr.ooAiis. 

nnd tlio ininntcs grombignneasy comcoutnnd nsk flic lliidbiidki Low BudbuilLU, 

the misfortunes c.an bo avoided. He tells them what to do, receives 

a money fee, nnd wnndei's on from house to house till nine in tho 

morning and then goes home. In the evening they also go about 

the streets, but do not pretend to t<‘ll fortunes nnd lieg for alms liko 

other beggars. Their calling is declining ns few listen to their 

prophecies. They spend nothing on food. A hut costs about 10«. 

(Its. .">) to build nnd their liou«c goods arc worth about Cs. (Rs, 3). 

A birth co‘-ts about 10.». (Rs. 5), a marriage about £8 (Rs. 80),n 
girl’s coming ofnge about -Is. (Rs. 2), nnd a death about IDs. (Rs. o). 

They are religious, respect Urjibmans, nnd call them to conduct 
their marriages. Their other ceremonies are conducted by priests 
of their own caste who arc called ^aiwrluirta. 'I’liey keep the lending 
Hindu holidaj'.s but never go on jiilgrimage to any shrine, llioy 
believe in sorcerers, witches, nnd .sootbs.ayers, nnd consult them when 
Eiekne.ss or other misfortune falls on the family. Their religions 
rites nnd ceremonies are liko tbo.'-c of Manllbtls, If a Rudbiidki’s 
avife runs away from her husband the f/nmehari pcnds for ibo 
woman .and her loa'er and asks tlio avorann whether she wishes to 
return to her husband or to stay with her lover. If she prefor.s 
her lover the priest allows her to stay with him if slio pays the 
priest £1 (Rs. 10). When ho receives the money the priest heats 
a Ju'm twig, lays it on tlic tonpm of the woman nnd of the man, 
nnd tells llicm logo. Should the woman prtdcr to stay with her 
husband she is allowed back on paying him 10*. (Rs..'i). Child and 
widow marriiigi’, pilygaiiiy, nnd divorc*' an* allowed, and j»>lyniuliy 
i.s unknown. Tln-y are iHiiiiid together by a ili-oiig caste feeling 
.Social disputes nri> .settled by llicir c.istemcn and their priest and 
any ono who disobeys their decision is pnt out of caste. They do 
not send their children to school, fake to no new pursuits, nnd on 
tlio whole are a falling ehi's. 

Gollnrs, numbering about 3800, are a class of wandering GotMn. 
iK'ggarj!. They geiicndly live in Ibo skills of towns and Mll.ages. 

Their home spt-ech is Tclugu, nnd they spi ak KAmirP'c out of door-’ 

'J’lio names- in common m e among men aro ilhimn, }Iniinm:i, ainl 
Ningn;nnd among women Rasavn. Ginynva, nnd Niiigava. They 
Imvo no siimaiiu's or family god®. 'J'liey wor-liip 11 . 11111111 ( 111 , 

Hulgova, and Vellamma. They inrinde five division", Ambir 
Wandln, Hindu Wnudlii, Clic ni Wandlii, (Jalhi IVniidlu, and 
Gobbar Wandlii, who cat together nnd iiilormarry. A boy 
nnd a girl of the samo divis'ion cannot intermarry. They aro 
dark, robust, and luiisctilnr. 'J'liey have no fixtsl lioiises but 
gcnondly live in small reed huts wliicb ran bo opened folded ami 
carried from place to place nt picnsiiro. 7'lieir daily food in b-ills of 
rnji-llonr and rice, 'J'liey cat flesh nnd drink liniior whenever 
thev can afford to liny fbcm. The men wear a loincloth nhoiit six 
inches broad, a blanket, and a picco of cloth about two feet broad 
and four feel long to cover Ibo bead. 'I'lio women wc.sr a robo and 
b(i3~20 
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bodice ■without passing the skiit of the robe between the feet. 
The men wear brass wristlets and finger rings, and the women 
brass ear and nose rings, bracelets, and glass ba'iigles. They ate 
dirty, idle, and hot-tempered, and some of them aro given to stealing. 
Their main calling is begging. 'When they go begging they cairy a 
round basket with their god a live cobra which they show to people 
and ask for alms. Some of them occasionally hunt and labour for 
hire, and others sell forest roots as cures for snake-bite. They 
spend nothing on food. A girl’s marriage costs about 6a. 
(Rs. 3), and a boy’s £1 2a. (Rs. 11) as be has to give the ^rl a 
dowry of 16a. (Rs. 8). They do not respect Brdhmans or call 
them to their marriages. On some Tuesday or Friday, at any 
time during the year, they wash the images of HanumHn and 
Yellamma, and bum incense before them. To Eanumdn they 
offer flowers, sandalwood paste, plantains, and cocoanuts, and 
to the goddess Yellamma they offer a goat. They mb turmeric 
powder on the brow of the goat, burn incense before it, cat its 
throat before the goddess, cook the flesh, ofler it to the goddess, 
and then eat it and drink liquor. They have no spiritual teacher, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. ‘When a 
child is bom its navel co^ is cut and the child is bathed. On the 
third day the images of Hannm&n and Yellamma are worshipped, 
and the child is named and cradled by the midwife. 'When a 
marriage is settled, a shed with twelve posts is bnilt in front of the 
bride’s hut, and twelve earthen pots filled with water are kept at 
the posts, worshipped, and allowed to remain there five days 
On the first day friends and relations are feasted on animal food 
in honour of their gods; on the second day the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric and bathed ; on the third day 
a feast of sweet cakes and animal food is given ; and on the fourth 
day the maternal uncles of both the bride and bridegroom tie 
yellow wristlets or hinlcans to the couple's right wrists, their 
brows are marked with turmeric powder and marriage coronets of 
oleander or hangoh leaves are fastened round their heads. The 
bridegroom ties the lucky thread round the bride’s neck, betelnuts 
and leaves are served to the guests, and five women whose first 
husbands are alive sing marriage songs and call with a loud voice 
Vy bhagiamo that is kLiy the bride and bridegroom prosper. On 
the fifth day oiste people are feasted on flesh and liquor, and five 
women whose first husbands are alive send the bride and bridegroom 
into their room, and from that time they live together as bnsbanil 
and wife. When he sends the bride to her husband’s bouse her 
father presents his son-in-law with a dog. Should the bride over 
afterwards wish to visit her parents she is not allowed to go alone or 
even with some member of the bridegroom’s family. The hnsband 
himself must go with her, stay for three days and return with her. 
When a girl comes of age a branch of the lakM tree is fixed in the 
floor of one of the rooms in the honse, and the girl is made to sit 
under the branch for three days, and on the fourth day she is 
bathed and is pure. No future monthly sickness is held to make a 
woman impure. The dead are buried. On the third day a Lingiyat 
priest is called, liis feet are wa.sbed, three copper coins are placed 
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on Ill's right fool niul two on his loft, inccnsc is burnt before them, 
nnd ft few drops of the water in which tho feet nro washed nro 
^ij)pcd bj’ llio nipiidicrs of the family. The priesl gives them 
white ashes which they mb over their body nnd nro pnriQed. 
(lolltir women nro said almost newT to commit adultery, nnd even for 
adultery a man may not divorce his wife. If a woman is taken in 
adultcr 3 *n hole about two feet deep is dug in tho ground, and the 
adulteress is made to stand in the hole. 'J’lioms are spread round tho 
edge of (he hole nnd (ho woman is made to sit on tho thorns with 
her feet in (he hole, ns it on a cliair. A grindstone is set on her 
head and she is made to drink three small s)ioonfiils of cowdung 
ini-ved with water, 'J'lie people of the oasto lecture her nnd she 
is considered to bo purified and her husband continues tn live with 
her. Cliild marriage nnd polyandry are not allowed, bat widow 
inarriago and polygamy are jiKicti'-cd. They are bound together 
by a strong cn*-le feeling, disputes im* settled by u majority of the 
easte people, nnd if llu-ir decision is not olieyed tlie ollender is put 
out of easte. They do not send their ehildn’n to seliool, lake to 
310 new jinrsnifsj nnd on llic whole arc a stmdy class, 

Gostl'vis are returned as nitniberiiig ftliont one hundred, and as 
found in DhanMir, (Sndng, Iluhli, Kniglmtgi, Knrojgi, Kod, nnd 
Kon, They speak llindnstiini 'I'lic names in common tiso among 
men nre Uaninnntjniri, Kisunpnri, and Itiimpiin , and among 
women Champt'igiri, (’Iminheligiri, nnd Fulgiri. They have no 
nimnmes They lmv(> four divisions, JJaii, IJhrtrti, fliri, nnd Pun, 
all of whom eat together. Mxcepf a few B.ins nnd Giris none nro 
married. 'I’hey nre «iark and lean. 1’he men wearn red ochre loin 
nnd slionlderclolh, and some of them wear only a loincloth about 
nine inches broad and two feet lomr 'I'he women wear a white robo 
wit bont passing tlie skirt back between tlnarfeel. They have no lionres, 
nii<] gcncnilly live in li'inples and momsirries Their daily food is rico, 
Indian millet breail, juilnvand vegetables. They cal tiesh and drink 
liipior to exec s, ^inny wear a necklace of rutlnil./h Klcocarjnia 
lanceolalus herries. 'I’hey arc (|unrndsonie, idle, intemperate, nnd 
unclean. I'lieir main eal'ling is to wander from Iioiiso to house 
begirinjr. Tliey arc idle and pass their tune in talking, sleeping, 
anil drinking fj/irfi/y or smoking homp and (oliaeco. Almost (heir 
onlj" expi'iise is till, (•}• <i7.) a menth for hhiiuij. 'I’hey pretend to bo 
very rohgioiif! and carry a ling with them nnd an image of Hnniinuia 
which they daily worship. Tliey do not observe the sixteen i.'iiif/rur* 
or sscrarnenls. When a man wisho'; to becoino n Gosiivi his head 
is clean sbaved, he is anointed with oil and water, a (Jostlvi blows 
into his car-, nnd .'aysOm tohmn th.al is I am he, meaning tlint 
tho soul ftiid the iiniveriO are one, and ho becomes a Gosavi. Tlw 
dead nie buried sitting. Tliey are not bound together by a feeling 
of e.asto, take to no new piirttiifs, and on the wbolo nro a falling 
el.’Lss. 

Gondhnlgc'l'rs am relnniiMl jis nnmboniig about l.'iO. They are 
Mni/’ith.'ls by e.aste and nre foiiiid in Ulnirwiir, IkaiikSpiir, ll.'ingal, 
Karajgi, ICftlgh algi, and lion. 'I'ln-y nro votaries of tho goddess 
Aml):lbh:iv.''ini or Tiiljnbhav.iiii of 'I'liJjiSpiir in Sitldrti. llireo or 
four of Ihetii go begging daily, one of them with a double drum m 
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his hand, another with a ono-stringed instrument called c/inud/:P 
a third carrying n torch, and a fourth a jolgi or wallet and a 
cowrie necklace. They sing and perform a gondhal or coufnsed 
dance and extort alms in the. name of the goddess Amhn. 
In return they bless the givers and give them a pinch of 
turmeric powder cjillod bhanetdr which is sacred to their goddess. 
"When called by Mardtha Brdhmans or Mardtlids, they go to their 
houses and perform tho gondhal ceremony for a whole night and 
are well fed and jiaid- Their homo tongue is Mardthi hut they 
speak Kdnarcse with the people of the district. The names in 
common use among men are Hanmantn, Satrdji, and Yelldppa ; and 
among women Bharmava, Tellnva, and Ycmnaviu Their surnames 
arc Grarod, Guru, Pachanp, and Wngdo. Their family goddess is 
Amba or Tuljdbhavdni of Tnljdpur. They have no divisions. 
They are tall and strong. Tho men wear a loin and shouldorclolh, 
a long rohe, a cap covered with cowrie shells which arc sacred to 
their goddess Amba, and shoes ; and the women wear a robe and 
bodice like other Marfthn women. They live in dirty and ill-cared 
for thatched honsca. They aro great caters and bad cooks. Their 
daily food is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables, and their 
special holiday dishes are sweet cakes and flesh. They are excessively . 
fond of intoxicating drinks. The men wear brass ear and Anger 
rings and necklaces of shells, and the women wear silver armlets 
and too rings, and nose rings of brass wire and false pearls. They 
aro hospitable and ovon-temporod, but dirty and idle. Their mam 
calling is to beg and to perform the gondhal ceremony. Their 
calling is declining as people do not ask them to perform the gondhal 
BO often as they used to do. When a gondhal is to be performed the 
Gondhalgdrs are sent for, fed, and paid for dancing and sinmug. 
Tbe giver of tbo dance asks friends and relations. The GondhaTg&rs 
keop singing and dancing the whole night. About five in the 
morning one of tho Gondbnlis becomes possessed with the goddess, 
dashes from one place to another, jumps and dances with frantic 

> Tlie ehaudU, which is sacred to Amin or Tuljilbhardiu consists of ; 



A, a hollow round cylinder of wood or metal, about a fool inches 

hroad ; B, a round and solid rod about tirenty inclies_ lonj sed in 

the outside of tho cylinder. One end of a catgut string i in the 

centre of the inside (d the cylinder A, and the other end is nxca to the ena oi the rod 
B at tho point D. Tbe (rondhali holds tho cylinder under bis loftarm with the rod. 
Upwards he etrihes tbe string at the point trith a wooden pin held between tho 
thumb and the two first fingers of the right hand. Bvery stroke gives a sound like 
piu^ pluck and this serves as on aceompuiiment to the Gondhalis sinring the piuisea 
of the goddess Amba or Mjabhavdni. The chaudki is worshipped by tho votaries 
of tho deity, with tumeric powder, redpowdor, sandal paste, flowers, incense, lights, 
and food. 
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energy, nnd foretells fiitnro events. Tlie people fall at his foot one 
by one, and each makes him a present of ^ anna {Id.). The 
Gondlinlgdr then takes a lighted torch and touches his own body all 
over with the lighted end, but without doing himself any harm. 
Ho rubs the brows ot all present with the turmeric powder offered 
to the goddess. At the close of the dnneo tho lc:iding Goudhalgdr 
takes an unsown bodico about eighteen inches broad and three feet 
long and holds two ends of it iu front of the imago of Tiiljitbliardni 
and asks tho hostess who will hold tho other two ends. To hold tho 
ends of the bodico is considered a high honour and the host and his 
wife disenss whether she or one of her daughters-in-law is to enjoy it 
At last one of them is told to step fonvnrcl and holds tho two ends of 
the bodico between tho Gondhiilgjir and herself. Tho bodico is thou 
formed into the shape of a cnidle, and in this cradle a wooden doll 
is laid and rocked for a few seconds. The Gondlmlgilr then takes 
tho doll out of tho bodice and lays it with a little turmeric powder 
in tho girl’s lap. Uo asks for her husband’s name and .■.ho gives it, 
and after falling before tho idol she retires, 'fliis ceremony ensures 
the birth of a son before tho 3 'ear is over. After this, the torches 
that were lit during tho night and placed before tho goddess are put 
out in a enp fall of milk and clarified butter, and the tjondhil ends 
at about half-past six in the morning. They Ktnk among lower class 
Hindus; high class Ifnriitluts consider it below their dignity to cat 
or marrj’ ivith them; low class Mnrdthifs sometimes oat at tho same 
time as tho Gondhalgdrs, but sit at a distance. They generally live 
on food gathered by bogging. A lint costs about tl lOr. (Us. 15) 
to build. A birth costs about £1 (Rs.lO), a marriage about £10 
(Rs. 100), a girl’s coming of age about lOfi. (Rs. 5), and a death 
about 8.S. (Rs. 4), They arc very religious, respect Brdhmnns, and 
call them to conduct their marriages. 'Ilicy keep tho leading 
Hindu holidays and al.so tho Mu'^almnn Moharram. They go on 
pilgrimage to tho hliriues of Tuljnbhn\ilni in Satiirn and of 
Ycllamina in Hclganui. The}' have no spiritual teacher. Tiicy 
profess not to believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothsaj’ing. On 
the birth of a child its navel cord is cut, and a dinner is given to 
c.'isto people, and on tho seventh day tho child is named and cradled. 
No further ceremony is observed till inarriago. A day before tho 
wedding day the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turincnc 
and bathed, and on the wedding daj’ they are seated on n raised 
seat, five married women whoso hnsb.ands are alive place fonr 
earthen vessels at the four corners of the .scat, and pass a white 
thread five times round tho vessels. The village astrologer comes 
and makes ihc bride and bridegroom stand opposite each other, tho 
bride facing west and the hridegroom facing cast. Uo holds a 
white clotli between them, repeats sacred liyniDB, and throws red 
rice on their heads. A caste feast is given and the ceremony is 
over. They burn their dead. Child and widow inarriago and 
polygamy are allowed, and polj'aiidiy is unknown. They aro 
bound together ns a hodj'. Social disputes are settled by caatcmoii, 
and any one disobeying their decisions is put out of caste. Casio 
authority is steady. 'Tlioy do not send their cliildron to school, 
take to no now pursuits, and are a falling cluss. 
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Hela'yars are returned as numbering about 280 and as found 
all over the district. The founder of the class is said to hare been 
a lame beg^ who went about riding on a bullock. He held a 
bell m bis band^ which he rang in front of every house in the 
street, repeated the genealogy of each family, and in return got 
alms. The present HeMvors though not lame follow their 
founder's example, ^ey speak Telugn at home and Kdnarese 
abroad. The names in common use among men are Halgappn, 
Malldppa, Nagdppa, and Hingappa ; and among women Bapava, 
Hnlgeva, and Nagava. They have no surnames. Their only family 
deity is the goddess Hnlgeva whoso shrine is at Hulgi near Hospeth 
in Bellari. They have no divisions. They are weak and dirty. The 
live in dirty ill-cared for houses with mud walls and thatched toots. 


I 


They are great eaters and bad cooks. Their doily food is Indian 
millet bread, vegetables, tamarind, cbillies, salt, onions, and garlio. 
Their special holiday dishes are rice, milk, coarse sugar, and butter, 
aud the flesh of sheep, pigs, or fowls. They are excessively fond 
of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in a loin and shouldercloth, a 
short coat, and a headscarf, and the women in a long robe and bodice 
without passing the skirt between the feet. Both men and women 
are dirty in their dress. They have no stock of clothes either for 
ordinary wear or for special occasions. The men wear copper or 
brass oar and finger rings, and the women besides ear and finger 
rings wear silver armlets and wristlets, glass bangles, and a nose-pin 
called mugti They are honest, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly but idle and dirty. They rank with other beggars. They 
spend nothing either on food or on clothes. A house costs them 
about £2 10s, (Bs. 25) to build. A birth costs them about 2.r. (Ee.l), 
a marriage about £2 lOs. (Ks. 25), a girl's coming of age about 4«. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Be. !)_, and a death about 10s. (Ba.S). 
They do not respect Brdhmans and conduct their own ceremonies. 
They keep the loading Hindu holidays. They have no pnru or 
epiritnal teacher. They believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying. 
As soon as a child is bom a little coarse sugar mixed in castor-oil is 
dropped into its month and the navel cord is cut. The after-birth 
is put into an earthen vessel, sprinkled with redpowder, incense is 
burnt before it, and it is buried on the spot whore the child was 
bom. The mother and the child are bathed. On the fifth day tho 
child is named and, cradled. Two two-feet long sticks are struck 
into the ground about three feet apart, two ropes are tied to them, 
and a doubled piece of cloth is thrown over the ropes and made into a 
hollow, and the child is put into the cloth and rocked as if in a cradle. 
When a marriage is settled tho bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric, bathed, and made to sit on a blanket spread on a 
raised seat. Yellow threads are tied round the right ivrists of tl)o 
bride and bridegroom, grains of red rico are thrown over them, 
a feast is given to frieuds and relations, and the ceremony is 
over. When a girl comes of age she is bathed and made to 
sit apart for three days. On the fourth day she bathes and is 
considered pure. Births and deaths cause no impurity. Child 
and widow marriage and polygamy are practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
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Their social disputes are settled by a majority of castemeu and 
any one who disobeys the decision is put ont of caste. They do 
not send their boys or ^rls to schoolj take to no new pnrsnitsj and 
are a steady class. 

Kshetrida'sas or Devda'sas literally God Servants, 
numbering about forty-five, are a class of wandering beggars who 
are found scattered over the district in small numbers. Their 
ancestors are said to have come from Kadapa in Madras to gain 
a livelihood. Their home speech is Ednarese. The names in 
common use among men are Bhimdtls, Gangddas, Rangadds, ,and 
Timmddasj and among women Rangava, Timmi, Yengeramma, 
and Yenkava. They have no surnames. Their chief gods are 
Yenkataramana of Tirupati in Madras, Mdruti of Kadarmandali in 
Rdnebennur, and Manjundth of Udpi in Ednara. They have no 
divisions or family stocks. A Eshetriddsa may be known by his 
strange dress. A streak of white earth or gopiehandan stretches 
from the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, with a red 
mark in the middle of the white streak. He wears a tnrban of two 
long strips of cloth twisted together like a rope, a long coat falling 
to the knee, a pair of trousers, brass ear-rings containing false pearls, 
brass wristlets, and several necklaces made of sweet basil wood. 
He holds three or four handkerchiefs and a bundle of peacock 
feathers in his left hand, covers his back with the skin of a tiger or 
deer, and hangs round his neck a circular plate about three inches 
in diameter and a quarter of an inch thick containing an image of 
the monkey god Hanuman, a leather wallet on his shoulder to 
receive the alms given to him, and a conch shell on his right 
shoulder. From his right wrist hangs a gong about a quarter of 
an inch thick and nine inches in diameter and in his right hand he 
holds a gunM or a round piece of wood about six inches long and 
one in diameter, to strike the gong. He goes from house to house, 
striking the gong, blowing the shell, repeating the names of his 
god, and begging alms. The Eshetriddsas are like ordinary low class 
Dhdrwdr Hindus. They have no fixed homes. Their daily food is 
Indian miUet bread, onions, garlic, salt, chillies, and vegetables, 
and their holiday dishes are the same but of better quality. They 
eat the flesh of deer, sheep, fowls, and fish whenever they can afiord 
it, but do not use intoxicating drinks. The women dress in a robe 
and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between their 
feet. The men wear brass ear and finger rings and the women 
brass ear and finger rings and a nose ring called mugti. The dress of 
both men and women is very dirty. They are honest, even-tempered, 
hospitable, and idle. Their main calling is be^ng. They eat 
only from Brdhmans, Vaishyds, and Jains. They keep most 
Bindn holidays. Their house goods are worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). 
A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), amarriage about £6 (Es. 60), a girl’s 
coming of age about 4s. (Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 2s. (Re. 1), 
and a death about 10s. (Rs. 5). They respect Brdhmans and call 
them to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies.^ They make 
pilgrimages to V enkataramana at Tirupati. Their spiritual teacher is 
a Shrivaishnav Brdhman named Tdtdchdiya who lives at Benares, and 
to whom they pay homage whenever he visits them. They believe 
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m sorcory, witchcrirft, and soothsaying. They do not teep the 
sixtoon regular snnshara or sacraments. As soon as a child is bom 
its navol cord is cut and the after-birth is put in an earthen vessel 
and buried outside of the house. The child is anointed ivith 
castor-ojl and bathed in warm water. On the thirteenth day the child 
is put into a cradle and named. Nothing further is done till marriage. 
On the day nxed for marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmenc, anointed with cocoanut oil, and bathed in warm water. 
They are seated on a raised seat, and friends and relations are 
invited to witness the ceremony. The village astrologer comes, 
recites verses, and throws rod rice on the paw. All present also 
throw rice, and botelnut and leaves are handed to the guests. In 
the evening a marriage dinner is given and the ceremony is over. 
They buna their dead. Birth, monthly sickness, and death cause 
impurity for nine, three, and five days. They are bound together 
by a strong costo feeling. Social disputes are settled by men of their 
caste, and, if the decision is not obeyed, the offender is put out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school, take to no 
now pnrsuits, and are a falling class. 


Jogerus or Jogis, originally Yogis that is meditators, a class of 
singing beggars are rotumed as nnmboring about 520 and as 
found all over the district. Thoy are said to be very old settlers. 
The names in common nso among men ore Bhaira, Dnrga, and 
Sidda ; and among women Durgava, Nimbayn, and Ranava. Their 
house-gods are Bhairn whoso chief shrine is near Batndgiri, and 
Siddheshvar. They speak a rough incorrect Kdnarcse as well as 
MarAtbi. They have four divisions Bbairi-Jogis, Kzndri-Jops, . 
Paman- Jogis, and Tawar-Jogis. The Bhau'is and Kindris eat and 
marry with each other j the Tawars and Pamans are sejKwato. In 
appearance Jogis differ little from Biidbudkis. They live in dirty 
ill-cared for thatched houses. They keep dogs, fowls, and sheep, 
and sometimes oxen to carry the soft slote-like stone which they 
mako into stono vessels. Thoy are great eaters and had cooks. 
Their ordinary food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
and their special hoUdoy dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour, 
coarse sugar, and pulse. They eat the flesh of hares, sheep, fowls, 
fish, deer, and crabs, but not of cows or pigs. They dnnk liquor 
whenever they can afford to bny it The men wear a loin and shoulder- 
cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf, and the women a robe and bodice, 
without passing the skirt of the robe between the feet. Their supply 
of clothes is got by beg^ng. The men wear ear and finger nngs 
and necklacos of glass and brass beads, and the women ear, fingor, 
nose, and toe rings, gloss beads, necklaces, and brass and glass 
bangles. They are oven-tempera but dirty, idle, and dishonest. 
Thoir chief calling is begging and they sometimes wander about the 
streets and carry off anything they can lay their bands on. They 
Bomotimos pretend to be doctors and hove a stock of rootafor the euro 
of diseases. They also occasionally make and deal in fine smooth stono 
vessels. The stone for making these vessels is brought. from the 
Eappat hills in Gadag. Their leading holidays aro Dasara in 
September- October and Divdli in October-Novomber. A family of 
five spends about 8® (Bs. 4) a month on food, and a hnt costs abont 
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Sa (Rs. 't) to builtl. Tlioir lioiiso goods nro worlli nbont £l (Rg. 10). 
A birthcosts about Is. Gtf, (12 ai.), n innrringo about X4 (Rs. -io), a 
girl’s coming of ago about ‘Is. (Rs. 2), and a clo.-vtli about Ss. (Rs. 4). 
Tlioy respect Br.41imans and call tbeni to conduct their inarriago 
ceroinonios. Their funeral rites aro performed by nion of their own 
cislo. Their spiritual teacher or guru, Bhniriuitth by name, is said 
to live on tho Badaganiilh hills near Ratntigiri. llicy worship tlio 
Tillage deities Da\-ninar.a and Diirgava, and beliero in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and soothsaying. As soon as a child is born they cut its 
narcl cord and bathe tho mother and child. On tho ilftli day tho 
goddess Sathi is worshipped to i-ecnro long life to tho rhild, and 
on tho scrcnlh day the child is named and cradled. A day or two 
before tho marriage a shcej* is sacrifired in honour of their family 
god"!, andafea*.! is given to friends and rel.afions. On the marriage 
day tho bride and bridegroom arc rubbed with turmeric, bathed, and 
made to sit on a raised seat. A Brahman priest and five women 
who'o firfil husbands are alive tie yellow thre.sds round the bride’sand 
bridegroom’s right wri'-ts and throw grains of red nee on their licads 
A rasto fe.sst is given and the ceremony e.sds. The dead are buried 
and on tbe fifth day cooked food is offered to Iho deceased at tho 
grave. Child ami widow innrringo and polygamy are allowed and 
polyandry is unknown. 'J'licy are bound togotlier by a strong casto 
feeling. Social disputes nro settled by men of tlio ra«fe, and any 
one who di“ohoys tho decisions is driven out. 'Diey do not send 
their boys to cchool, take to no now pnnuit«, and aro a falling 
class, 

KaTjaliga'rs are returned ns iiumboring about 1000, and ns 
found mostly in Bliurwiir. Tliey originally lived in Belhiri and seem 
to have coniototliii district about fifty ycar.s ago. 'J’licir hoinn 
fipeccli is Teliigu and they sprak IC.-fnare'c svith the people of tlio 
district. Tho names in common ire .among men are Bhiintippa, 
Mmie'dra, and X.'5ge?lra;aml among women Bhimavn, Diir;;iiva,nTid 
Ntigava. They have no mmamo'*. Their family goddess is Yellavn 
whose chief shrine is at Savadatli in Belgauin. They h.avo no rnh- 
divisions. They are very dark. The men wearaturlnn.n waistcoat, 
and a loincloth. They gather human hair and plait it into roj)o». 
They pa's one rope of hair levcral times over their left .shoulder and 
under the right arm and tie a second rope round tho right nnn and 
fasten to it r'weral f trips of coloured cloth. The women wear a robe 
and bodico liko ordinary lower class Hindu avomcn. 'J’lie men 
we,ar A p.air of iron WTi'’riels on tbe right wrist, nii iron nnn lot on 
tbe left arm, and rub red earlli on tlieir brows, ahoiilders, and eves. 
Tho women wear braes car and finger riiigB, bracelets and glass 
bangles, and tattoo their foreheads and hands. They are idle, hot- 
tempered, dirty, and ill-hehavod. Tlieir chief calling is begging for 
alms. If nothing is given them, they cut their arms and other jiarta 
of their body till iilood flow?, and threaten to kill themselves, 'fhoir 
reed lints cost about 2*. (Ro.l) to build, A birth costs about 1a (8 o*.), 
A inarriago about £l (Rs. 10), a girl’s coming of ago and n 
pregn.sncy nothing, and n dc.atb about 2a (Ro. 1). They do not 
rc.specl Br.ilimans or call them to their ceremonies. Their marriages 
aro conducted by their hjiirilual teacher or guru and their other 
rPS-C? 
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ceremonies by men ol tlieir own caste. Their spiritaal teacher 
called TirupahehasrAmi lives at Hampi in BeUdri. lloy believe 
in witchcr^t, eorcery, and soothsaying. When a child is bom its 
navel cord is cnt and the mother and mid are bathed. The mother 
is given some liqnor to drink, cocoa-kernel, coarse su^j ginger, snd 
pepper are pnnnded together and made into balls, and for three days 
one hall a day is gpven to the mother to eat On the fifth day the 
mother is bathed on the spot where the af ter-hirth was bnried. She 
offers flowers turmeric and redpowder to water, and on the same day 
the nbilfl is named and cradled. When a marriage is settled they 
take the bride and bridegroom to Hampi where their spiritual teacher 
performs the marriage ceremony. They bury their dead, and, on the 
third day after death, carry a lighted earthen lamp to the burial 
ground, set it on the grave, and drink a little liquor. When the 
lamp is set on the grave they do not allow the Eolayas to come near 
or look at it. Child and widow marriage and polygamy are practised 
and polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a stmug 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled by their spinlual 
tpftoher or auru. They do not send their children to school, take to 

no Sw?nLts, and are a falling class. 

Tffia'salars are returned as numbering about twenty-thrM 
and as found in Rod and Navalgund. They gene^ly hva m 
the outskirts of towns and ji^ages. They formerly ^ 
Penagondi and Hindnpnr m Madras and were driven to IMmh 
by the famine of 1876. The names m common use among men ara 
I^ama Bhima, and EAma, and among women Durgava and 
Saneava! They have no surnames. They speak Tekgn and an 
impL and in&tinct Kanarese. They are 
have no Gxed home. Whenever they go to a village they put up m 
Shonsrofa Mddigdr or Mdug for a week or two and then go to 
anothOT yillage. T% say that the Mddigdrs we their parents md 
avavy riRlit to live on tham. They have no cstUft 
except one or two asses to carry their goods which inclndo one or 
+wn hlnnkets, a few earthen pots, one or two vessels, and a wooden 

ladle to turn the food while cooking. They “0^* 
the flSh of sheep, fowls, dead hnllocks, cows, buffaloes, and pigs. 
Sieir daU? food & Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and £esb, 
tWr special holiday dishes are nee and sweet cakes. They 
SSLiSy fondof mtoxicating drinks T^ men wear short 
a vmstband, a shoulderoloth, a black or red turban, 
and shoes ■ and the women a robe and bodice. They are goiri- 
idle and dirty. Their chief callmg is begging especially 
KiiSditfdra Every^ Mddigdr family feeds them and gives them 

Ze-daudng, hot they will not dance nnless a 

vi, ft ^menter, or a blacksmith is present. Their food and 

hogging Thrir house 
clothing c , about 4$ (Es- 2)- ^ birth costs aboat 6d. (4 as.) 
goods are ^ ^ jg. 

and a hoy 8 t/ Their family god is Venkataramana of 

reCseSed asa man ^Ifbnr hands, the npper 
ri hthand bolchng ^ecAafcra or discus and tho upper left the sAanft/m 
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or coudi. Thoir family deity is Dnrgava the goddess of cliolonu They 
\rorsliip no otlier Brillimniiic gods, show no respect to llrdlimans, 
and do not call them to conduct their ceremonies. They act ns 
thoir own priests. They hnvo no spiritual tonchor and never inako 
pilgriniagos. As soon ns n child is born, to keep off sickness its 
sides nre branded with n red-hot noodlo in tho form of n cross, 
tho child’s navel 001x1 is cut, and the child and mother aro 
bathed. On tho third dnj* a ceremony called irala is performed 
when a fowl is killed and its ilc.sh eaten with other food, and on tho 
fifth day tho mother is ready to travel. When a marringo is 
settled, a day before the marriage tho images of Durgavn and 
Venkataramann aro worshipped and a dinner called devaratra is 
given to members of tho caste. On tho wedding day tho bride 
and bridegroom arc rubbed with turmeric, bathed in hot water, and 
made to sit on a blanket spread on a raised scat. A long piece of 
thread is tied round five earthen iwts and round tho right wrists 
of tho bride and bridegroom, grains of rod rice are throxvn over tho 
pair, a marriage-dinner c.allcd iharinia is given to friends and 
relations, and the coremonj’ is over. When a woman comes of ago 
she is made to sit by herc'clf for four days. On the fifth day slio is 
bathed, and is made to touch cither a bdbhtti tree or arm' Calotropis 
^gautca bush and is pure. This is repeated after every monthly 
sickno.-ss. Birth and death cause no impurity. Tho dead are buried. 
On the fifth Aay nher a death a fowl is killed in honour of the dead 
and its flesh is eaten by members of tho decea'sod's family. This fowl 
dinneris their only funeral rite. Child and widow marriage and poly- 
gamy aro practised and polyandry is unknown. When a woman 
commits adultery licr husband and caste people meet together, nbuso 
her, lay a stone on her bond, and toll her that aho may go wherever 
she choo'cs. At the Fame lime they allow women who have 
committed udulteiy to miirry again in tho caste. Social disputes are 
settled by men of tho caste and any one di*>oboying their decisions 
is pat ont of caste. They do not Fend their boys to school. They 
take to new pursuits, but are n falling cln**<. 

Sata'nis, also called Chdf.'ili.s, Kndris, Samngii, and Snragis* aro 
a small community of lower class Ilindus who mark their brows with 
a narrow yellow upright lino between two broad yellow lines. In 
JIaisnr they are the priests of llolay/is and aro believed to bo tho 
followers of Clmitanya,* and probably they take their name either 
from Chnitanya or Sat.'innna properly Snnfitana ono of Chnitanyn’s 
di'ciplcs. They neither marry nor cat with other castes. They cat 
from no ono hut a Brahman. Thoir chief god is Venkntaramnna. 
They n^k Brithmans to porfonii their marriage and other ceremonies. 
They arc tall, dark, and Ftroiigly made, and especially the women 
are clean and neat. 'J’hoy live on alms and do no worl:. 'J’hoy burn 
tho dead. In BhdrwAr it is veiy unlucky to meet n Satfini. Any 
one Ftarling on businass who meets a SalAni goes homo, bows 
before his guardian, aits for a time, and imskcs a fresh start. 
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"Va^^ggAyfliSi devotees of the god Mailer, numbering about 700 ■ 
are found chiefly in Ednebennur. Members of any caste 
Brdhmans can become Viggayds. In social matters eadi Vdggaya 
follows the rules of his own caste. The Dhdrwdr Taggayds 
differ from the Vdghias of Jejnri in Poona in almost no respect 
except that in Dhdrwdr there is no class of female devotees corre- 
sponding to the Jejuri Murlia. When a man in pursuance of a vow 
wishes to become a Vdggaya he goes and tells his wish to the 
pujdri or chief worshipper of the god Maildr at Gndgudddpur in 
Ednebennur. The pujdri invests him with the dress of a Vdggaya, 
takes him before the god Mailar, and gives him bhanddr or turmeric 
powder. From that day the devotee is called a Vdggaya, barks at 
people like a dog, and begs for alms. The Vdggaya can be known 
by his dress. He wears a blanket or hdmbal, a loincloth or langoti, 
and a headscarf or rwmdl. He ties one or two bells and pieces of 
tiger and bear skins round his waist, and hangs from one of his 
shoulders a deerskin bag to hold lhanddr or turmeric powder. 
They give the powder to the people they meet and in return ask for 
money. They wear cowrie-shell necklaces and hold in their hands 
a brass or wooden bowl to receive alms. Brdhmans who in ful- 
filment of a vow become Vdggayas dross like other Vdggayds but 
do not hark in public, and when the term of their vow is over th^ 
doff the Vdggaya’s dross and go home. Vdgrgayo women wear the 
ordinary lower class Hindn robe and bodice. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Most of them speak impure Kduarese and 
live in flat-roofed houses with walls of sun-bumt brick aud mud. 
Their houses are dirty and ill-cared for. They are honest, good- 
natured, and hospitable, but dirty and idle. Their main calling 
is to bark like dogs at all who come on pilgrimage to the sbrine 
of the god Mailar and to beg for alms. They sometimes go begging 
all over the district. Their condition is declining as people are 
much less open-handed than they used to he in giving them alms. 
Their food charges are small, os they live on what they get by 
begging. Their birth, marriage, coming of age, pregnancy, and 
death charges vary according to the caste ^to which each Voggoya 
family belongs. The family god of the Vaggayds is Mailar whose 
chief shrine is at Gudgnddapnr near Ednehennnr. Both Brahman 
and low class Vdggayas respect Brdhmans, and call them to conduct 
their religious rites, and the Lin^yat Vdggayds caU Lingdyat 
priests. In rites and customs each Vdggaya follows the rules of to 
own caste. Except Brdhmau Vdggayds all have ^some special 
Vdggaya ceremonies. On the bright tenth of AsJivin or October” 
November a great festival with tiiousands of pilgrims is^ held in 
honour of the god Maildr at Gndgudddpur. On these occasions the 
Vdggayds calling themselves Kudaiiavarus cr horsemen come to 
the temple trotting, jumping, and running like horses with large 
whips in their hands. Bach gives himself several smart cuts with 
his whip at each out calling Malhdri’s name and through the 
power of his name feeling no pain. On the same day some of the 
V Bggayds take a long iron chain, fasten one end to a^ post in the 
tem^e, and the other end round their own neck, and giving a riolent 
jerk snap the chain, by the might of Malhari. In Gndgudddpur 
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five families of Holaya Yfiggayas have a ronnd bar of solid iron 
about four feet long and one-tbird of an inch thick. One end of 
the bar is beaten flat till it is about an inch broad and is made very 
sharp. A member of the officiating family, for the families take 
the duty in turn, forces the sharp point of the bar into one of his 
calves and draws the bar through the hole. He next forces into 
the wound a round wooden peg about nine inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick and draws it through to the other side. He 
binds the wound with a little hhanddr or turmeric powder, and pierces 
his left palm near the wrist with an iron needle about a tenth of an inch 
thick and a foot long. The point of the needle is passed about two 
inches through the back of the hand. To the upper end of the needle 
a cross bar is fastened, and in the cross bar five upright bars are set. 
Each of the uprights is wrapped in a piece of cloth dipped in oil, 
and lighted, and the VAggaya standing at the entrance of Malhiri’s 
temple waves the five lights round the god. When the waving is 
over he fells before the god, pulls the needle from his left hand, and 
says that, through the might of Malhdri, he feels no pain. These 
ceremonies are performed three times a year, on the bright tenth of 
Aslivin or October-November, on the dark ninth of the same month 
or about a fortnight later, and on the February -March or Mdgh full- 
moon. On the dark ninth of Aslivin or October-November the god 
is taken to a spot at some distance from the temple, on a brass or 
wooden horse, with lighted torches, and drums and horns. Thousands 
follow the god throwing at him plantains, flowers, and dates, and 
V4ggnyas surround him barking at the top of their voice. On all the 
three festivals hundreds of women, especially of the lower classes, 
go to the temple to fulfil their vows. They bring a chancM or many- 
roomed wallet with betelnuts, leaves, cloves, cardamoms, lime, and 
catechu and tell the pujdri or chief worshipper that they have 
vowed to offer the bag and its contents to the god and that they 
wish to fulfill their vow. The ministrant demands from each a fee 
of Is. (8 os.), and, after receiving the fee, takes each of them one after 
the other into the idol's room and seats her on Malhari's cot. The 
woman offers the bag and its contents to Malhdri, falls before him, 
and comes out. As this vow is a breach of the Hindu mle that a 
woman must give betel to no one but her husband strict women 
think it disgraceful and never make it. VAggayas seldom send 
their children to school, they take to no new pursuits, and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Depressed Classes according to the 1881 census induded 
seven castes with a strength of 43,601 or 5'59 per cent of the Hindu 
population. The details are : 


Dhdnrdr J)epressed I881w 


Class. 

Ualu. 

Females 

Total. 

Cubs. 

Holes. 

Females 

Total 

Bhaneis 

Olion 

Hola^s 

Kote&rs ... 

4^ 

114 

5501 

5S9 

41 

162 

6188 

578 

276 

11»699 

1162 

ll&ditrirs or U&oss .. 
l^ochlgftrs 

Samafftlre or Ch&mlihirs 

Total .. 

13480 

113 

1279 

141S2 

110 

1266 

27.012 

22S 

2645 

21,170 

23,422 

43,601 
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BhangiSi or ScavongorSjnrc rolurnod os numboring about oigbty* 
four and ns foniid in Bbartrdr^ Bnnkitpor, Hubli, and Gadag. They 
do not form a separata caste, nnd nro citbor Musrilmdns or low 
caste Hindus. Thoy nro tall nirnrtby and lean. They dress like 
HoInyAs, nnd, with regard to roli^on and enstoms, follow the 
rules of tlio cacto to svliicU they belong, that is the Hindus follow 
(be practices of low ensto Hindus and the Musalmfins of low caste 
Musrdmims. 


Dliors, orTnnncrs, nro rolurnod ns numbering about 270, and 
ns found nil over tho district. Tboy speak impure K&narcbo. Tlio 
iintnes in common tiso among men nro DovAppa, LakshmAppa, and 
iSidApjm } nnd nmong women ilasnvn, Ohinnvn, nnd KAgnva. Tbpy 
iinvo no siiriiames. Tboir family god is Snnklosbvnr wboso cbief 
shrine is in the KizAm’a country between SbolApnr 'nnd KnlyAn. 
They have three divisions, Dliors who tan skins nnd sow leatbor 
bag-s HindnstAni Bliors who mako boTsos’ ^in-^m, Trans, 
nnd nil other leather work for horses nnd btdlocks, nnd BndahgAr 
Dliors who make hmhlh oraubber.s tbnt is leather vessels for oil and 
clarified butter. 'I’lio members of these sobdivisions noitbor eat 
together nor intermarry. They nro dark strong nnd mu scalar and 
nro like the local IIolnyAs or MhArs. 'Dioir oxpresnon is nnnlcasing, 

50 eyes nro largo, tbo nose high, tho lips thin, and llm cheeks gau^. 

Tliry^ivo in small tiled or flal-roofed ^ 

brick nnd innd. 'Jlieir bonsos nro very dirty and ill-cnrcd f or. Xbeir 

daily food is Indian millet bread and vcgotables. 

oat Iwcct cakes, flesh, nnd nee. Tho tanmng Dhors cal flesh by 

Btcnlth though they profess not. The hnnicss nnd Icatber-inr Dhora 

cat flesh of nil sorts c.vccpt swine, which they avoid because it is 

enid they wore once MusnlinAns. They use intoxicating drinks. The 

men dress in a loin and sboiilderclotb, a headscarf, .and sboes , and 

tbo women inn robe nnd bodice ivitlioutp.sssingtbo skirt of Ibo^obe 

S* 2™!!. tel. Tti ™» Tte 
SS" SSf ira j»i.g 0.«pt two 

n.t. .nd .roWj K? I?™ ™?'“ ” *S " a'i,™. S.St 
spend? about 10^, (l^s. 8) » montb on tr i * 

Si' 

51 s'ScSsti 

wear it like other LingAyats. They keep «« 

holidays ospecinllyXTo/i in April nndDicob m - 

Their birth marringo nnd death naffer they 

of other LingAyats. Girls nro married oithor tetoro or aft or Hwy 

como of ago. Widow marriage, divorce, and JL, ^ J 
and polynndty is nnkmown. They arc not bonnd togotbor ^ abody 
They do not send tboir children to school and on 

^^'llolay^S, or MhArs, also called Jambns, numbering about 1 1,700, 
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are found all over the district. They have no memory of any 
former settlement and are prohahly one of the earliest classes in the 
district They say that the first Holaya was named Jamhu. At 
that time men were wretched and unsafe^ living on an earth that 
swayed on the face of the waters. Jambu m^e its foundations 
sure by burying his son alive. In reward for this saoiifice the 
earth was called Jamhvdvvpa or Jambn’s land. The HoIay5s hold 
that they were the first owners of the land and that they were ousted 
by the higher castes. Holayds generally live in the outskirts of 
towns and villages. Their home speech is Xdnarese. The names 
in common nse among men are Hanma, Ninga, Bndra, and Yella; 
and among women Basava, Hanmava, Durgava, and ITdchava. 
Their family goddesses are Bayamava, Durgava^ Udohava, and 
Tellava. They have two divisions Holayis and Potrdjas. They 
are strong, dark, and dirty. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat- 
roofed houses with walls of sun-burnt brick and mud. Their daily 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and chillies. They carry off dead 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks from the villagers' cattle shed, eat 
their flesh, and return the skins to the owners who sell them to 
Mddigdrs. They are excessively fond of liquor. The men wear a 
loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a blanket, and the women a 
robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet. The men wear ear and finger rings, and the women 
finger rings, armlets, bracelets, and toe-rings. Those of their 
women who are Basavis or LingSyat temple-women unlike married 
women wear rings on their great toes. Thw are hardworking, 
hospitable and orderly, but so dirty that Holaya is a common 
Dhfirwdr term for a sloven. Their main calling is carrying dead 
animals, making sandals, and labouring, especially at harvest time. 
Afamily of five spends about 16s. (Rs. 8) a month on food. A house 
costs about £3 (Es. SO) to build. A birth costs about 2s. (Re. 1), 
a marriage about £3 (Es. 30), a girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), and a death about 10s. (Es. 6). Most of them neither 
worship Br^hmanic gods nor call Brfihmans to conduct their 
marriages. They keep the Hindu holidays of Solihwnvi and TJgadi 
in March-April, NagpcLncliami in July-August, Dasara, in October- 
November, andBindii in November, llliey make pUgrimages to the 
shrine of Yellamma in Belganm. Their spiritual teacher or guru 
is a man of their own caste named Balbasdppa who lives in Bellari. 
They are great believers in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaring. 
When a child is bom its , navel-cord is out and buried in the front 
yard of the house. A stone is laid over it and the mother and cMId 
are bathed upon the stona On the fifth day Indian millet is cooked 
into thick gruel, a small stone is kept in the lying-in room, and 
round the stone five lumps of Indian millet gruel are set on a 
piece of cloth which has been dipped in turmeric powder and water. 
The five lumps of porridge andalittle coarse sugar are served in five 
dishes, and five women whose first husbands are alive are asked to 
eat the food. On the ninth day five sorts of grain, Indian 

foyari Cajanus indions, hesMt Bhaseolus mungo, wheat, and wiodJa 

Phaseolns aconotifolius are boiled together and seasoned in a little 
oil, and five women whose first husbands are alive are called and ted 
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with Indian millet grnel and coarse sugar. The womenlay the child 
in a cradle and sing. On the twenty-ninth day the child is taken to 
thetemple of their goddess Udchavaandislaidbofore theidoL The 
fujari orministrant cuts abetelleafin the shape of a pair of scissors 
and with them goes through the form of cutting the child’s hair 
whether it is a boy or a girl. They ask the ministrant to find from 
the goddess what name should be given to the child. Theministrant 
consults the goddess and sits quiet for a while. He then suddenly 
utters a name and that name is given to the child. Flowers, turmeric 
and redpowder are laid before the goddess and all go home. Next 
day or on some future day the hair on the child’s head is cut and no 
further ceremony is performed till marriage. "When a marriaffe is 
settled, the bride is given a dowry of £2 (Es. 20) and sngar and 
betel are banded among herfriends and relations. On tbe wedding 
day the bride’s party go to the bridegroom’s. If tbe bride is of age 
she goes walking ; if she is not of age she is taken on a bnllock As 
they draw near me boundary of the bridegroom’s village his parly go 
and meet them with twoplateSj one with lighted lamps and the other 
with burning incense. Both plates are waved round the bride and 
her party. The bride’s party also wave lamps and incense round the 
bridegroom’s party and they come together to the bridegroom’s. The 
bride and bridegroom are seated in tbe marriage shed on a blanket, 
a Ghelvddi or LingAyat emblem-bearer repeats marriage-verses, 
throws red rice on the bride and bridegroom, and ties tbe luoigr thread 
round the bride’s neck A feast is given to friends and relations 
and the ceremony is over. When a girl comes of age she is made to 
sit by herself for three days and is fed on boiled rice mixed with cocoa- 
kernel scraping and coarse sngar. On the fourth day she is taken to 
a bdbhil tree and made to touch it with her right ^nd. She then 
comes home, bathes, and is purified. When a married person dies 
the body is carried sitting in a strong cloth to the burial ground 
and placed in the grave. When it is seated in the grave the 
Chelvddi or Lingdyat emblem-bearer wasbes its face, mbs it with 
white ashes, puts a small piece of gold worth 1 Jd. (1 a.) into its 
mouth, and fills the pit with earth. The body of a Basavi or female 
devotee is buried with the same rites as tbe body of a married woman. 
Tbe unmarried dead are taken to tbe grave in a lying not in a 
sitting posture and buried without washing the face, applying white 
ashes, or patting a piece of gold in the month. After a birth or a 
death tbe family are impure for eleven days. When a Holaya 
has one or more eons, besides daughters, he gives bis daughters in 
marriage to proper bridegrooms. When he has no sons he makes 
one of his daughters a Basavi and keeps her in his house to look after 
him. To make a Holaya girl a Basavi, on a lucky day the girl is 
taken to the temple of the goddess Udohava with flowers, coooannts, 
and betelnnts and leaves. The pvjdri or ministrant of the goddess 
■worships the idol, ties a lucky thread of gold and glass bea£ round 
the girl’s neck, mbs her brow with white cowdung ashes, and tells 
her that she has been made a Basavi and from that day, is free to act 
the courtezan. From that day she maintains her parente and attends 
on the idol on great days and drives ofE the flies from the idol with 
a fan. After the death of her parents she inherits their property. 
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and lier daughters are given in marriage into good families. The 
Holayas are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are 
settled by their headman, the Chelvddi, and some leading men 
of the caste, and anjr one who disobeys their decision is driven 
out. Caste authorily is steady among them. They do not send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are a steady 
class. 

PoteAjas or Bufelo Rings, are a class of Holayas. The 
stoiy of the oripfin of their name is that their ancestor, in the 
disguise of a Brdhman, became the husband of Dayamava an 
incamationof the great goddess Lakshmi They lived together for 
several years and had children. At Dayamava’s request the Holaya 
brought his mother to their house. As they were eating some of 
Dayamava’s sweetmeats the mother said to the son. How like this is 
to a roasted buffalo tongue. Dayamava finding how she had been 
deceivedanddegraded, burnt herhonse, slewherchildren.andpnrsuing 
her husband who had taken the form of a buffalo killed him. The 
descondauts of the husband are called Potrdjds that is Buffalo 
Kings. They are a small body and are found in only a few villages. 
On Dayamava’s fairs which last for eight days the Potrdjds are sent 
for. On one of the eight days, several male buffaloes representing the 
Holaya who married Dayamava and a number of sheep representing 
his children are slaughtered before the deity. The oflSciating PotrAja 
tears open the throat of a lamb with his teeth, and drinks its blood. 
On tho last day of the fair, in a state of stark nakedness, he carries 
cooked rice on his head all round the village, throwing away a little, 
and slaughtering a sheep at each of its corners. On bis return he 
receives a large share of the slaughtered buffaloes and sheep.^ In 
other respects Potrajds do not differ from Holayas. 

Kotega'rs are returned as numbering about 1162, and as found 
in DhdrwAr, Bankdpur, Hdngal, Karajgi, and Rdnebennnr. They 
generally live in the outskirts of towns or villages. They speak 
impure Kdnarese. The names in common use among men are 
Chaujivdppa, Hanmdppa, and Hinga ; and among women Nili and 
Santangi. They have no surnames and no divisions. They are like 
Holayas, dark strong and muscular. They live in small dirty and 
ill-caredfor straw huts. Their daily food is Indian millet bread, Indian 
millet gruel, and a few of the poorest vegetables, and even these 
they get by begging. They eat all animal food and drink all 
intoxicating liquors. The men wear a loin and shouldercloth, a 
headscarf, and a blanket. The women wear a robe without passing 
the skirt between the legs. They are idle dirty and quarrelsome. 
Their main calling is begging, and they occasionally work for hire. 
As a caste they rank with Hotayas and Mddigdrs. As they live by 
begging their food costs them almost nothing. They have no 
spare dress. A birth costs them about lid. {1 a^, a marriage about 
£2 (Rs. 20), and a girl’s coming of age, a pregnancy, and a death 
nothing. They have no family gods and no priests. They do not 
respect Brahmans, Lingdyats, or other priests, and do not call 


1 A dctiiled account of these village rites is given in Appendix A. 
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them to condnob their marriages. They act as their own priests 
during their ceremonies. They have no epiritual teacher and no 
holidays. They believo in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
When afBioted with any disease or misfortune they go to a 
Lingdyat priest in the Tillage of Kntnaaanahalli in HAngal and ash 
his advice. He gives them an enchanted lemon to eat and some 
ashes to mb over their body, and the Kotogdrs believe that eating 
the lemon and rubbing the ashes remove their sickness and 
other misfortunes. In their marriages the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on j. blanket spread on a raised seat. The caste people 
meet and call in a load voice Dhari yeritu may that is The marriage 
has taken place. A few grains of yellow rice are thrown over the 
bride and bridegroom, a ensto dinner is given, and the ceremony 
is over. The dead are buried and no funei'al ceremonies arc 
observed. They are bound together as a body, and their social 
disputes are settled by men of their caste. Caste authority is said 
to be growing weaker. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are a falling class. 

M&'diga'rs or Ma'ngs are rotumed as nnmhoring about 27,500 
and as found all over the district They do all the leather work 
required for field purposes, and, in return, are allowed to take 
away all cattle that may die in hnsbandmen’s houses and receive 
gifts of grain during harvest time. They generally^ live on the 
outskirts of villages and towns. Their home speech is Rilnatese. 
The names is common use among men are DurgSppa, Fakiriippa, 
Hanmjlppa, and Yollaj and among women Dayamava, DurgaTu, 
Lingava, and Yellava. They have no surnames, and are 
known by the names of the towns and villages in which they 
live. They have two divisions Mddigdrs and AsAdanis. They are 
strong, dark, and ugly. They live in dirty ill-cared for flat-roofed 
houses with walls of mud and sun-hnnit brick. They are great 
eaters but had cooks, They eat the flesh even of dead cattle, 
and are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks. The men dress in 
a loin and shoulderclotb, a coat, a headscarf, and a blanket; and the 
women in a robe and a bodice ivithont passing the skirt of the robe 
between their feet. They use local hand-woven doth. The men 
wear ear ond finger rings and waistchains, and the women ear and 
nose rings and silver armlets. They are hardworking, but dirty, 
dishonest, quarrelsome, and ill-behaved. Their main calhng is 
working in leather. They work from morning till evening except two 
hours for meals and a midday rest. The articles they make are 
always in good demand, but their intemperance and the large 
sums they spend on marriage and other ceremonies keep most of 
them in debt. A family of five spends about 12s. (Es. 6) a 
month on food. A house costs them about £2 10s. (Rs. 26) to 
build, and the value of their house goods is about £1 (Rs. 10). A 
marriage costs them about £6 (Bs. 60), and a death about 6s. 
(Rs, 3), They are religious. Their family gods are Mailar and 
Hanmant, and their family goddesses are Dayamava, .Durova, and 
Yellava. Their chief hoil&ys are EoUhunvi and UgdM in March- 
April, Ndgpanchami in August -Septemhei*, JJasara in October- 
November, and Divdli in November, They have iio guru or 
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spiritual teacher. They profess not to believe in sorcery, 
■witohcraffc, or soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth, 
a feast is gfiven to friends and relations, and on the seventh day 
the child is named and cradled. No other ceremony is performed 
till marriage. ' When a marriage is settled they ask the village 
astrologer to find out a lucky day, and give him a small present 
for his tronhla On tho lucky day the bride and bridegroom 
are seated on a low wooden stool, a thread is passed five times 
round them, they arc rubbed with oil and turmeric and are bathed. 
The ends of their robes are tied together, they are seated on rice 
spread on a raised seat, a piece of cloth is held between them, and 
grains of rod rice are thrown over them. A large dish filled with 
food and sweet eatables is brought, and the bride and bridegroom 
and five other women whoso first husbands are alive are made to 
sit near the dish and oat together out of it. The bride and bride- 
groom are taken on horseback to the temple of their family 
goddess, where they worship tho goddess and return home. Next 
day a feast is given to men of tho caste and the ceremony is over. 
Tho dead are cither burnt or buried, and on the fourth day after 
death a sheep is killed, its flesh is offered to the spirit of the 
dead, and a feast is given to men of the caste. Social disputes are 
settled by a majority of ciiste people, and any one who disobeys the 
decision is driven out. They do not send their children to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

AsAnAnus are a class of Madigars who are set apart to dance before 
and abuse tho goddess Dayamava during her fair. When they dance, 
both men and women wear long, curiously worked, and dirty gowns. 
The women dauco and the men hang larg^ drums round their necks, 
beat them and make a horrible noise. One of them called Rauigia 
is supposed to represent tho brother of the Holaya who married 
Dayamava under false pretences and was killed by her. This man 
stands before the idol, beats his head and chest and shows all signs of 
grief, and curses and loads the goddess with the vilest abuse. A 
very fow familios of this class live scattered over different villages. 
They are called to tho different fairs of Dayamava and Dnrgava, and 
are paid for their labour. They eat but do not many with other 
Mddigars. 

Mochiga'rs, or Shoemakers, are returned os numbering about 220 
and as found in Dharwdr and Gadag. They make new shoes for 
BrAhmnns, Lingnyats, and MnsalmAns. They do not make sandals, 
or sit by the road-side and mend shoos, which they say is the work 
of a Samdgdr tho Kdnarcso terra corresponding to tho Mard.thi 
Chdmbhdr. They do not make ropes or other leather articles used 
in field work. Tho names in common use among men are Gangdppa, 
Gireppa, Nimbdna, Sankappa, and Yellappa; and among women 
Ningava, Nilava, Ndgava, Takava, and Yellova. They have neither 
sumamc.s, divisions, nor family stocks. A Mochigar may bo 
known by his dirty clothes and oily face. The women are still 
more dirty and ugly. In size, shape, and strength Mochigdrs are 
like Mddigars or Samagdrs. They are black-skinned and their 
expression is dreamy. They speak an incorrect and indistinct 
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Bdnarese. They are dirty in their habits, idle, and qaarrelsome. 
Most live in dirty, untidy, flat-roofed houses. They keep corn 
sheep buffaloes and other domestic animals. They ate great eaten 
but not good cooks. Besides grain they eat animal food especiallT 
on holidays. They eat the flesh of hare, deer, and sheep vtii'nii 
have been killed by the Musalmdn Mulla. They never eat beef, 
pork, or the flesh of animals which have died a natural death. 
They are extremely fond of intoxicating drinks. The men vear 
a loin and shouldercloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; and the vomen 
a robe and bodice. Their holiday dress does not differ from their 
every-day dress either in form or material, and they hare no 
store of clothes either for daily use or for special ocoasious. 
The men wear a lock of hair on the crown of their head 
The women either tie the hair in knots or wear it in braids. The 
men wear brass ear and finger rings and silver TOistohaios. 
The women wear silver armlets, waistbands, and earrings, and a 
gold nose-pin called mugti. Their mnin calling is to sew new shoes 
and weave coarse cloth. Their women help in their work._ Their 
craft is flourishing as both their shoes and their cloth are in great 
demand. In spite of this they are in debt. Their caste ^itvsn is 
low,thoagh they hold themselves higher than Holayas, Bamiigits, 
and Mddigdra, and do not eat from their hands, ^ey eat from 
the hands of Brdhmans, Lingfiyats, Mardthds, Jains, and other 
high classes but not from any low class Hindus, Mnsalmdna, or 
Christians. Almost all classes hold aloof from ModhigArs. Except 
at harvest time when they take to field work the Mochigire 
work at ahoe-mnking and weaving. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays. A family of five spends 14s. to 16s. (Es. 7-8) a month 
on food and £1 10s. (Es. 16) a year on dress. A birth costs about 8». 
{Es.4), a marriage about£10(Es. 1 00 ),b girl’s coming of age about 4s. 
(Rs. 2), a pregnancy about 128, (Rs. 6), and a death about os. (K8,4). 
Their chief house god is Basavana. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to their marriages, but have no fomily 
make pilgrimages to the shrines of MAhAmdlesha near Badami in 
South Bijdpnr and of Gonepa at Homigi on the-frontier of the Jladraa 
Presidency. Their spiritual teacher is a Lingayat priest, to wnom 
they show great respect when he visits their villages. The tMonerm 
return blesses them and prays for their welfare. They beheve m 
sorcery, witchcraft, and aoothaaying. Their special ceremomes are 
putting a new-horn child into the cradle, marriage, a girl s 
of age, pregnancy, and death. On the thirteenth day after a bir 
a few friends are called and the child is laid in the cradle an 
named, and friends and relations are feasted. The impurity oanseu 
by a birth or a death lasts thirteen days. BrAhmans are calieo 
to their marriages, repeat verses, and throw red rice on the bn a 
and bridegroom, and in return are paid 2s. to 10s. (Rb. 1-6). ine 
other ceremonies of rubbing the bride and bridegroom with tarmenc, 
tying on the marriage coronet or hashing and the chaplet of fleers, 
and giving feasts are the same as among other low classes. When a 
girl comes of age she is made to sit by herself for four days, ua 
Sie fourth day she is anointed and bathed and on the same day or 
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on some future tiny sLo is sent to live with her husbnml. They 
bury their tlcntl nnd give the usnnl fiincrnl feasts to friends and 
relations. Child niul widow innrriuRo and polygamy arc l)mctised, 
and polyandiy is unknown. They divorce their wives for adnllury 
nnd divorcoii women remarry. Tlio IMochigdrs have their own 
barbers, as ordinary barbers will not sliavo them, 'J'licy iiro bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, minor disputt's nro settled liy 
caste jteople, ntid more seriotis questions are referred to the 
Ijingiiyat teacher Sidaynnavnrn who lives at Sir.->angi near Ibimdnrg. 
If his decision is not olioyed the teacher puts tho offender out of 
caste by issuing an order to tho caste peojdo to hold aloof 
from him. If the teacher i« paid a small rudi as a fine ho drops 
rowduag ashes and holy water into tho ofTcndcr’.s month nnd allows 
him to come back. Casto anlliorily is strong nnd hleady among 
them. Tliey do not send their children to school, nnd take to no 
new pursuits ; still they are a ri“ing cl.ass. 

Samaga'rs or Cha'mblia'rs, are returned ns numbering about 
2500 nnd as found tenttored all over tin* district. They generally 
live on tho outskirts of towns nnd villages. The names in cnminon 
use among men nre Devnna, Dhnnknm, Dytlmnim, nnd Fakinlppa ; 
and among women Rillavn, Ndgiivn, IMn.avn, Slmnknnivn, mid 
Ycllnvn. 'llicir only surnames nre place names. Tho names 
of their gods are Ilnnnmitii, Vinibhadm, nnd Ikisavitnn, They have 
neither disnsions nor family Rtocks. They speak impure Kitnare'e. 
Samagiirs nre dirty, «igly, nnd HI;e Ilolayas and Slfidigilra. They 
nre quarrelsome, drunken, and untruthful. Their Jinin (tilling 
is to mnko iiliocs nnd sandals nnd to mend old shor's. ’I’liey fan the 
skin of sheep, Iml not of cows or of Iniffnlocs. They earn nhout fid. 
(4 ai>.) a day. Their cnift is sfctidy. They an* pcrlmns the lowest 
of local liindns still they do not I'at from tho hnmis of Jingnrs, 
barbers, Ilolnyiis, or Kolegnrfi. Their busy seasons nre 
Inini-i in March-April, .ViijpanWiuijii in August.Scptember,and 
Datum in Oetober-November. During tho rainy season they have 
little to do. They I:eep the leading Hindu holidays A family of 
five spend nhout 10'. (Its. 8) a month on food nnd LI (Its. 10) a year 
on clothes. A hoii.so costs about £5 (Us. 50) to Imild ami 1/. (8 at.) 
a month to rent. A birth rosls about 4v. (IK 2), a girl’s marringo 
about C2 (Hs. 20), nnd ii boy’s £2 8*. (Us. 21), on iiceoiint of flio 
girl'.s dowrj', a girl's coming of age, and a pregnancy about li». 
(Us. :i) each, and a death about S«r. (Rs. 4). TJiey nro religions 
iiml respect both Ilr.-iliiiinns nnd Lingily.als, They call Ilr.ilitiiniis 
to conduct their marriages, nnd Jiingitynfs to conduct their funerals. 
They worship both llrfllimnn and Lingfivnt gods nnd keep the 
le.sding Ilindii liolidiiys, 'I'liey make pilgrimages to the shrine 
(if yollnmma, who is repn'sented as a woman sitting on n raisisl 
((*111 with we.npons in her hiinds. They hnv(' few ceremonies e.xeejit 
at marriagj'S and deaths. Child nnd widow marringo, iwlygnniy, 
and (livorco are allowed, lint not iwlynndiy. 'J'lioy are hound 
fogetlier bj* a strong ensto fe(*ling. Social di.sputos nro settled 
by men of tlio caste. 'I'liey do not send Ibeir boy.s or girl.s to 
school, take to no new pnriiiiits, and nre a steady class. 
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According^ to the 1881 census DhSrwslr Musalma'ils numbered 
100,600 or 11*39 per cent of the population. They inolade thirty-four 
classes ofwlioin nine intermarry and are separate in little more than 
name and twenty-five are separate manyiug among themselves only. 
The nine classes who intermarry belong to two groups, four genemi 
classes Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Pathdns, and five local classes 
Attdrs perfumers, Bedara servants, Bangarhdrds biacclet-makors 
KaMigors tinsmiths, and Manydrs dealers in hardware. Of tho 
twenty-five separate communities who jnarry among themselves, 
seven are of outside and eighteen are of local origin. Tlie 
seven of outside origin are Bohords and Mohmans from Gnjardt, 
Mukeris and Souddgars from Maisur, and Labbeys from the 
Malabdr coast all traders, 6do Easdbs beef butchers from Maisnr, 
and Kd.kars labourers and pony-keepers from Afghanistdn. Of the 
eighteen separate communities of loc^l origin, two, Bagbdns 
fruiterers and Tambolis betel leaf sellers, are tradesmen; two, 
iSanjars and Pendhards, are dealers in animals and lobourers; 
seven, Gaundis stone-masons and bricklayers, Ldd Kasdbs mutton 
butchers, Momins weavers, Patvegars silk tassel-twisters, Pinjdras 
cotton cleaners, Bangrez dyers, and Safiralgars armourorsi, arc 
craftsmen; five, Bhatyards cooks, Dhobis washermen, Hajanis 
barbers, Haldll^ors scavengers, and Pakhdlis watermen, .am 
servants; and two, Bisbans dancing girls and prostitutes, and 
Tdsebis kettle-drummers, are musicians. 

Of the four general classes, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Fathdns, tho Moghals are a very small body. Each of the other three 
includes large numbers found in all parts of the district. They 
are chiefly local Hindns, the descendants of converts, who, on 
embracing Islam, took the title of tho Syed, Shaikh, or Pathan, 
under whom they were converted. At the same time almost all 
claim, and probably most of them claim ■vvith right, some strain of 
foreign or upper Indian blood. So far as they can bo traced the 
foreign elements seem to be tbe same as those noted in tho Statistical 
Account of Belgaum, Arab traders and merchants who sought 
employment at the courts of Hindu mlors ; Turks and other Upper 
Inmans who conquered the Deccan at the close of tho thirteenth 
century; Abyssinian, Arab, Persian, Afghan and Turk sottkra 
during the supremacy of tho Bahjnnni 1347-1490, Bijapnr 
1489-1686, and Moghal 1686-1723 rulers, and finally, and, to a 
larger extent than in Belgaum, a foreign element from tho comt 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu of Maisnr 1760-1800. As in Belgamn 
and other parts of the Bombay-Karndtak the conversions from 
Hinduism are almost all ascribed either to Anrangzob (1686-1707), 
or to Haidar and Tipu of Maisnr (1760-1800). Tho well known 
zeal of these rnlers for tho spread of Isldni scorns in many in.stances 
to have gained for them a credit which belongs to early Arab 
missionaries if not to tho Bahmanis (1347 - 1490) or to tho Bijdpnr 


* Prom m.'itcripla supplied by Mr. Syed Oitid, Bombay Mnnicipslity. 
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kings (M89-10S5). E.vcopt a few villagers and crnftsmon wlio Inlk 
Kiinarcsp at lioino, tlio liomo spoecli of tlio incmbors of tlio four 
gcncKiI clnsccs is. Hindiistdiii, A\-illi a largo inixtiiro of Kiiiiarcso and 
Mnnttlii. Of tlio special cuiniminitics tlio Molitnans and Roliorits from 
Gnjan'it speak Untclii and Gniarati, niidtlic Labboys of tlio Jifalabdr 
coast Jlnlaj'alnm. 'J’lie nicinbcrs of the main body of itfnsalmdnB, 
and to some oxtent of tlio separate communities of foreign origiiij 
have more marked features than the local Hindus, The men aro 
larger-boned and sliarper-foatured, fairer, and will lighter eyes ; tho 
women show fewer traces of foreippi blood and in many eases ean 
hardly bo known from TIindiis. Itfnsalnutns of all classes tnko two 
meals a day, breakfasting about ten in the morning on millet or 
wheat bread pulse and vegetables, and some of the rich on mutton ; 
and Rujiping about eight iu tho evening on rice, millet bread, and 
piiNo or vegetables. Some rich townspeople and most village 
liiisbandmcn take three meals, the rich taking a breakfast at seven 
of wheat bread, egg.s, milk, and ten ; a midday dinner of rico or 
wheat bread and mat ton with vegetables; and a supper at eight at 
night of rico or bread and pulse or mntlon.currj*. Husbandmen 
take a cold bi-cakfnst about Fovcii, a midday meal in the fields, and 
ft supper on reaching homo in tho evening. All of tho meals are of 
millet bread and pulse with n good nllowanco of chillies and 
tamarind. Among tho rich tho chief dish at puhlic dinners is 
hlrynni a dish of rico and mutton prepared with clnrilicd butter 
nnil saffron, and jirdn a sweet dish of rice, sugar, almonds, clarified 
hiittcr, and salTron, and nh'la n dish of curds, mimlard, nnd salt. 
Tlic'-e dinners cost .C3 to X-'i (Rs.80 • 50) for every hundred guests. 
Among the poor puhlic dinners consist of j.iiWo a dish of rico nnd 
clarifieil Inittcr, nnd dd/r/m n curry of pulse nnd iniittou, nnd cost 
£2 In £2 10s, (Rp, 20 - 25) for ovcT^' hundred guests. Tlio richer 
families est iiiulton daily nnd most manage to get either mutton 
or lieef on special occasions nnd on tho Jlamstm nnd Dakar Id 
festivals. All like mutton heller tlmn heef, nnd many local 
communities will on no nccount touch beef. JJulfnlo meat 
is eschewed by nil. Fowl® nnd eggs though not eaten daily aro 
nsfsl by the nch onco or twice ft month; nnd by the poor on 
ppecinl occasiops whenever they can affonl them. Fiph though 
fcarce is m-cd by .almost all Mus.almfins without objection. Tho 
st.aple food of all classes is grain nnd puhe. Among tho rich nnd 
•well-to-do, perhaps nhout Isventy jicr cent of tho whole, tho grain m 
ordinary iiFe is rice, wheal, millol, nnd pulse ; and nmong the poor 
millet and pnl«e. The monthly food charges of a rich JliiKnlrnfm 
familv of five vary from £2 to £•! (Rs. 20- 40), of a midrllo claps 
family from £1 to £1 IOp. (Up. 10-15), nnd of a poor family from 
8«. to Ms. (Rs. 4 - 7). Water is the usual drink, hut Homo rich 
and ivell-to-do fnmilicp, einco tho establiphment of British rule, have 
introduced the use of tea nnd coffee. In spile of tho n’ligious rnlo 
against it.s use inlo.\ieating liquor is largely drunk. On ncconnt 
of tlieir cost imported wines and apiril s are little iiFcd ; tho two chief 
drinks aro local, todf or n'ndi the fermented jnico of tho date, and either 
inahnrn Bas'ia lalifolin, or date spirits. Most craftsmen and many 
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memljers of tlio mainLody of Musalm^ns are much given to thenaa 
of liquor. Of other stimulants and narcotics tobacco is smoked bv 
almost all, snuff is used by some of the old and by the trading claaara 
and opium is occasionally used by some craftsmen, servants and 
religious mendicants who also smoke g&nja or hemp. The dress of 
the main body of Musalmdns of Dhdrwdr, Hubli, and Sdvannr is mnob 
better and more strictly Musalman than the dress of the Mnsalmdns 
of other parts of the district. It includes a delicate white cotton 
turban wound in correct Musalmdn fashion, a long white coat a 
long shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. Some of tho 
Mashdyalcs or Pirzddds that is Saints’ sons, and Syeds dress in a long 
Arab tliaya for out-of-door use, and an overcoat either of silk 
broadcloth, or fine muslin. Their women generally dress in tho Hindn 
robe and bodice covering the back and fastened in a knot in ffont 
with short tight sleeves ending above the elbow. Some women of 
high families occasionally dress in tight trousers and cover the upper 
part of the body with a scarf or oani. All other commnnities of 
Musalmdns dress in Hindn style. The men wear in-doors n head- 
scarf, a shirt, and tight trousers, or a waistcloth. Out-of-doors on 
all occasions if rich, and on festive occasions or holidays if n^le 
class, they dress in a Mardtha tnrban, a coat, and a pair of shoes. 
The whole of their every-day dress is made of cotton, but, for 
festive or ceremonial occasions, almost aU have a silkturhausnda 
silk -bordered waistcloth and a silk handkerchief. Thevalneofa 
rich man’s wardrobe may be estimated at £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), 
and his yearly expenditure on clothes at £2 to £3 (Bs. 20-80). 
In the case of a middle class or of a poor man the wardrole 
is worth £2 to £5 (BafiO-fiO), and the yearly ezpenditnre on 
clothes amounts to £1 to £1 10s. (Bs. 10-15). Once or twice a 
year, either on the Eamzdn or Bakar Id festivals, Syeds generally 
colour their turbans and headscarves green, and others dye fiieir . 
turbans red, crimson, or yellow. All women wear in-doors the fall 
Mardtha robe or sdri in the same way as Hindu women, except that 
they wear it without tucking the skirt back between the feet. 
They also wear a tight-fitting short-sleeved bodice or choli, covering 
the back and the ends knotted in front under the bosom. 
The exceptions to this style of dress are the Bohora and Souddgar 
women, who wear a gown or petticoat called lalienga of chintz or 
silk felling to the ankle and gathered in plaits round the waist, 
the upper part of the body being dressed in a scarf or odni two and 
a half to four yards long. Except Bobora women, who put on a 
large silk or cWtz cloak that slmouds the whole ^e and fignro, 
they have no special ont-door dress, but go out wrapt in a white 
cotton sheet with the face uncovered. Many women of the foor 
general classes, perhaps thirty or forty per cent of the whole, keep 
the xandria or seclusion rules; the rest appear in public in the same 
dress which they wear in-doors. Except on festive or ceremonial 
occasions almost all dress in cotton, save a few Mehman and Bohora 
women who always wear silk trousers or petticoats and scarves. 
The festive or ceremonial dress consists of one or two sets of silk 
or half-silk half-cotton, or embroidered robes and bodices, which 
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avo given by tlio Iinaband at inarrioge and generally last dnring 
tbe whole of the woman’s life. A rich woman’s ceremonial dress 
is worth £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300), and a middle class or poor 
woman's £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). The yearly cost of dress to a 
rich woman is .Cl to £1 lO.s. (Rs. 10-15), and to a middle class 
or poor woman 10.^. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Except in hotter class 
families for a year or two after marriage when they wear 
embroidered cloth slippers, Musalmdn women never wear shoes The 
ifnsalman men seldom wear ornaments. The chief exceptions are 
some of the lower classes such as Kasdbs butchers, Bdgbdns fruiterers 
and Tdmholis betel leaf sellers, who, when they can afford it, arc fond 
of wearing a large gold ring in the right c<ar and a silver chain or 
ioda fifty to a hundred iolax in weight on the right foot. Almost all 
hfnsalmdn women begin married life with a good store of ornaments. 
Their parents give them at least one nose ring, a set of gold c.irringo 
and silver finger riiig.s, and their hnsbands invest in ornaments for 
the bride ns much money as the dowry which i.s generally £12 14s. 
(Ks.l27). At least among the poorer cla.sscs a woman seldom keeps 
her fall slock of jewels. Jfost of them generally disappear b^'- degrees 
in meeting speci.il expenses and in helping the family through times 
of scarcity of food or of employment. Roughly a rich woman’s 
ornaments vary in value from £.30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and a 
middle class or poor woman’s from £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200). 

Among Musalinflns some are Jdgirdtirs or land proprietors and 
some are traders, and a good many are craftsmen. Tlio bulk are 
soldiers, constablc.s, messengers, and labourers. In villngus the 
greater number are husbandmen and tbcrcstare craftsmen. Among 
the regular classes, c.spccially among town tradcr-i, soldiers, constables, 
and mc.ssengcrs, the women add nothing to the family iiicowu. In 
many of the special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, 
and some other craftsmen and potty .shopkeepers, the women’s 
earnings are little less than the men’s c.irning. 13.xccpt traders, 
weavers, and some other classes of craftsmen, the bulk of the towns- 
men are idle and fond of drink and good living, ’riio I’endbdnis 
and Kilkars are generally hot-tempered and dishonest, but the rest 
of the townsmen are mild, hospit.iblo, and hone.st. The villagers 
especially the husbandmen are hardworking and thrifty. A few 
proprietors, the traders, and somo weavers and husbandmen are 
prosperons, but as a class the hliisalmilns are badly off. 'I'lipy 
puffcrcil severely in the 1870-77 famine not only from the very high 
prices of produce, but because the demand for the articles they 
supplied ceased. Jinny families had to sell the bulk of their property 
and others incurred debt which they have not yet been able to pay. 
A few Dhdrwar, Hubli, and Sdvanur Musalmtin houses, chiefly 
liclouging to proprietors traders and wcavorfi, havo stone and 
cement w.ills one or two storeys high and with tiled roofs surrounding 
a court-yard. Some of Ihcso houac-s, espceinlly those belonging to 
Bohoras, Mehmans, and a few landlord.s, havo several rooms 
furnished in European stylo, and liavo a good store of Chinawaro 
and of brass .and copper vessels. The bulk of the town JIusalm.4n 
houses are one storey high and have tiled roofs. Many of tliom 
have a front or back ciiclosuro surrounded by a stone wall four or 
B 33—29 
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five foot liigli. Somo of tlio bettor class houses Lave ralUrfr 
stone and ccmont and a fraiucwork of good timber. Bjt'f' 
most the walls are of rough stone and clay smeared wilha 
of cowdmig, and timber is scantily need cxcojit for the roi^. ' 
most cases the fumitnro is scanty. Tables chairs and ’ 
Rnropean articles are found only in some of the rich honan 
Dhdvwitrand Savnnnr. In most houses the fumitaroinclndcscu 
a few low stools, a col or two, somo quilts or blankets, nints,i3 
cooking and drinking vessels of copper and brass which are m’ 
admired ns house ornaments. A town house of tho better da 
costs £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000 - 6000) tobnild, and lOr. to lit 
(Rs. 5 • 8) a month to rent ; a house of tho middle class costs £10li ' 
£30 (Ra.lOO-800) to build, and l«.to3«. (Rs.^-lJ) amonthtoi?;: 
Barbers, wasliormon, watermen, and sweepers svorkfor several fsEsTw 
and are paid by the year. Each of tho families, fortheir share oiti 
services, pays a waterman 10s. to ICs. (Rs. ,5-8), a barber dr.toh. 
{Hs. 2-d), a wnsliorman 10s.to£l(Rs.5-10], and a sweeper 2«.to5i. 
(Hs.1-1). Besides tbeir c.'ish wages those servant classes reedis 
from tbeir employers occasiounl gifts of old clothes aiidgrain,aady 
on religions fcstis’als, and on marriage and other ccFomonics. Tovi 
Musabmins except a few landlords seldom keep house serrsch; 
and few houses are neat or dean c.vccpt those of Bohords, McbnnE:, 
and some landlords. Village honses differ little from the pooic 
class of town houses. They have generally three or four nasi 
with a conrt-j'ard either behind or in front, in which, or in the fost 
room which is always tho biggest, are tied bullocks, cows, ssl 
bnifalocs. Tlio middle room or rooms arc for sleeping, andtk 
back room for cooking. These houses have Hlllo furniture, a fev 
mats, a cot or two with quills and country blankets, a few brass 
and copper vessels, and a largo supply of cartbonwaro disbes. A 
village house costs £5 to £20 (Rs.50-200) to build. Houses 
are almost never let on rent. The furniture in a well-to-do 
husbandman’s house varies in value from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
Like Hiudus mauv of tho losvcr cmftsmcn and husbandmen are foad 
of brass vessels, but most Mnsalmfins use copper. In evory-ilay 
cooking, to save tlio copper vessels, women generally use eartbenwam 
dishes, as, during tho 1870-77 famine, most families were forced to 
pawn or to sell their metal vessels. Their religion binds almost all 
branches of Musalmdns into one community. They worship at tie 
same moaquos, keep tho same holidays, perform tho samo ceremonies, 
and respect and employ tlie same Mzi. Tho only exceptions are tbo 
LddEasiihs or mntton butchers, thoBdgbdns or fruiterers, thoPinjSriis 
or cotton cleaners, thePendhMs or labonrers and servants, and the 
Dhobis or washermen who have sneh strong Hindu leanings that 
they do not associate with other Musnlmfins, almost never go to 
mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship 
and offer vows to Hindu goda Of tho regular Jfosalmdns about 
thirty per cent teach their children to read tho Kur/m, all of them 
aie careful to circumoise their boys, to perform tbo JiVwiVMA that is iu 
AlMh’s name or initiation, and to have tbeir marriage and funeral 
ceremonies conducted by the Mzi or his deputy _ the mulla. 
Though as a mle they do not attend the mo.sqne for daily prayers. 
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, most all are careful to be present at tbe special services on tbe 
amzdn and BaJ:ar Id festivals, and are carefnl to give alms and 
,iy tbe Kdzi bis duos. Their religious officers are tbe Mzi or judge 
'm tbe registrar, tbe khatib or preacher, the muUa or priest, and 
,ie maxdvi or law doctor. In former times the kdzi was civil and 
'.'iminal judge in addition to his duties as marriage registrar; 
'oyi he is a registrar of marriages. The office is always hereditary, 
;'he khatib or preacher stands nest to the kdd. This office is 
jitbor hereditary or elective. The UhaliVs sole duty is to lead the 
[iamzan and Bakar Id services either in the mosque or in the 
waying place or idgdh, of which most large towns have one built 
'utside the city walla. The Dhdrwd,r and Sd.vanur khatibs hold lands 
Ranted by Bijfipur kings and Moghal emperors. They also get 
iresents of clothes and shawls worth £1 to £3 (Es. 10-30) tor 
'eading klmtbds or sermons. The wiulZoor priest who is generally the 
idib or deputy kdd is generally chosen by the kdd from a poor and 
lometimes from a strange family, and appointed to certain villages. 
His duties are to keep the marriage register, and to kQl goats 
sheep and fowls for the village Mnsalm&ns and Hindus. In 
choosing a nulla the kdzi generally looks to his honesty and 
truatinesB, rather than to his learning or ability. Some nullds 
We BO ignorant that they do not know even the correct form of 
Arabic words used in cutting an animal’s throat. If the people 
complain the kdzi asks the mulla to send him his knife during the 
> Bakar Id. Ho blesses the knife and anything it cuts for a year 
is considered pure.^ Some villagers grant the mulla a small plot 
of land in addition to their dues in com or cash. As their income 
does notexceed 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5} a month, and as DhfirwAr and 
Belgaum Mustdmdns are extremely lax in the matter of liquor- 
drinking, some 'millds serve in liquor shops even in their own 
village. 3fo«7»is or law doctors, of whom there are veiy few, hold 
a high position in the Mnsalmiin community, sometimes ranking 
above the lidzi. They earn their living by teaching Musalmtla 
boys, and by giving their opinion or fatwdh on points of Musahn&u 
law for which they are paid 2s. to 5s. (Bs. 1 - 2^). In the absence 
of the preacher or khatib the maxdvi sometimes acts for him and 
receives his fees. He also, if he is asked, preaches on receiving 4s. 
to 10s. (Rs, 2-5). Though learned and hardworking maulvis are 
generally badly oE They_ lead frugal and religions lives. Pirzddds 
or the sons of saints as spiritual guides hold a high position in the 
Mnsalmiin community. They claim descent from saints who in 
olden times came from Arabia as missionaries. Most of these old 
saints worked and many still work miracles and mswer prayers. 
Their descendants share in the reverence which is paid to their 
ancestors. Many of the lower classes of Musalmdns in the belief 
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1 To mate a lawful animnl pure or liajdl the aacrificer should give the animal water 
tedrink and pluck some hair, or it it is a bird some feathers, out of its throat. He 
should take a sharp knife, pass it across the animal’s throat, saying, I kill by the 
truth, pass it a secoudtime, saying, that Alldli » great, and pass it a third time, 
saying, there is no God hnt Alldh. Tho knife should be sharp enragh to cut the 
throat clean j care must he taken that it is not sharp enough to cut off the head. 
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that it will cleanse them from their sins become disciples or 
murids of these pirzddds or saints’ sons. When a man becomes his 
disciple the saint’s son generally gives him a diploma containing 
the pedigree of his family from the ojnginal saint downwards. 
This diploma is sometimes laid in the disciple’s coffin in the belief 
that the names of the saints save the dead from the torturings^ of 
the gfrave angels Munkir and Naldr. When a man adopts a pirzada 
as his teacher he has to pay the teacher a fee varying from 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2-10) according to the disciple’s meanSj and to give a banquet 
to at least twenty of the teacher’s friends mid relations at a cost 
of 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). Rich disciples sometimes give a suit of 
clothes at a cost of £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). Every year or once every 
two or three years the pirs or spiritual guides mahe a journey to 
collect their dues from the murids or disciples. When a teacher 
comes to his village the disciple has to make mm a gift or nazaranah 
varying from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5). He is also feasted so long as 
he remains at the disciple’s village. Though proud of their position 
and marrying as much as possible among themselves, their fondness 
for pleasure and good living have reduced many saints’ sons’ families 
to comparative poverty. StiU, in obedience to the saying that his high 
birth places a Syed’s actions above criticism, MnsalmAns generally 
treat the pirzadds or saints’ sons with great respect. 

Like theMusalm^na of the Deccan and other parts of the Bombay- 
Kamatak, DhArwdr Musalmans, though the^ keep the Balear Xd 
feasts and fast from sunrise to sunset during the thirty days of 
Ramzan, hold the Muharram as their chief holy season. For ten 
days they worship and oSer vows at the biers called Hassan’s and 
Hussain’s tdzids or tdhuts, and the holy hands or panjdhs with the 
same feelings as a Hindu worships his gods. All Hindus except 
Brtlhmans join Musalmans in this worship of Hassan’s shrine. 
During the ten Muharram days Ling&yats, Panchals, and mostland- 
holding and craft-practising Hindus, who generally hold aloof from 
them, eat Musalman food, offer vows to the shrines, become fakirs 
or Musalman beggfing miuistrants of the shrines, dress or paint 
themselves as tigers, monkeys and bears, aud disguise themselves as 
women and dance or perform in front of the shrine. As the Hindus 
share in the Muharram bimr worship, so many Musalmdns especially 
the women of the lower classes share in Hindu festivals and worship 
the Hindu ^ddesses Yellamma and Satv^i* The goddess Satviii 
or Mother Sixth, who sends or who keeps away child diseases, is 
worshipped by some Musalman women on the sixth day after a birth 
at what is known as the ehhati or the sixth day ceremony. On that 
night, in the place where the child was born, the ground is smeared 
with cowdung, upon which seven wheat ffour lamps are lighted and 
several copper dishes of cooked vegetables and the heart and liver 
of a eheep or goat and several kinds of fruits are arranged. The 
child fora short time is laid on a mat to gaze at the lamp and the 
cooked dishes. Hinswomen and friends are called and spend the 
night in singing, and, in the early morning, the nurse takes away the 
dishes containing the cooked food which has been laid near the child 
for the night. Most of the women of the general classes have a 
sufficient I'evcrence for the cow to make them abstain from the use 
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of bcL-f. ^liiny of tlio lower classes of men and women believe in 
witcLcmft mul ghosts. 

In eases of sickness they generally apply to some Mnsalmfin or 
ITiiidii sorcerer, who tells them that they are either under the influ- 
ence of an evil spirit or arc snficting from some charm which an 
enemy is working against them and that if they fail to take speedy 
measures to overcome the sjiell, the effect will he fatal. Tlio sick 
person if poor gives ds. to 8s. (Rs.2— t) and if rich lOs. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) to pay for the sadha or offerings to ho made to the 
spirits. Ne.vt day the exorcist comes to the hon.so of the sick 
bringing the offerings, lemon.s, eggs, and a fowl or a goat, and some 
cofoannts rice and pulse. lie arranges thc.se on the floor of the house, 
and for half nu hour repent s charms and bums inccnec. He then carries 
away tboolTcringsand generally catsthom. Wlionthiscxorcising, which 
i.s often accompanied by some drug, is sncccssfnl,thepaticnt generally 
makes the sorcerer a present. Some Husalmdns on undertaking a 
journey during sickness, or if they w-ish to get tidings of an absent 
friend, con«ult titauhi^ or other learned Mucalmitns. The manlei 
takes the Kuntn and flnds an answer in the first verse ho happens 
to read. In almost no ^fus.almi'in family is the day for a marriage or 
for a naming fixed without consulting a law doctor or mailin'. 

The pilgrimage to ifccca, which a pious JInE.almSn is hound to 
make, is much neglected by Hhdrwar Musalimtns, by the poor from 
svnnt of money and by the rich from laziness. At the same timo 
almo.'t all are careful to attend the fairs held in the neighbourhood 
in liononr of saints. The chief fairs which Dhtirwiir Slusalmiins 
attend are those in honour of Khwitjn Bando Nnwdz at Gnlbnrga, of 
Hije Biig-Sawiir in Dhiinvur, and of I’ir Sliamsodin or jMinin Shamna 
at Mira. These fairs last four or five days and are attended by 
upw.ards of ten thousand visitor.', among whom there is almost 
always a large Ijody of beggars. 

Fakirs or religious beggars belong to two main clas'os, biUfiards 
or law-followers and heshardf or Inw-neglccters. The law'-followers 
arc oho known a® mtikimfhdhif or rc.'idcnts. Tliey marry and livo 
in one place on labour or on alms. The Inw-ncglccters, who arc 
nho called rujh, have no wives and no homc.s. Among both tho 
law-followers and the liiw-ncglecters are ^evoral orders or giros of 
which tho«o commonest in Dhdrwdr arc the Bilnvfis, Chistis Kiidriits, 
and Rafdis. All of these belong to tho order of law- followers, and own 
houses and lands most of which were granted by the Bijfipiir kings or 
the Moghal emperors. These orders of religions beggars are recruited 
partly from tho sons of beggars and partly from outsido. A beggar 
may not make his own son liis diacipio or hdlha. Ho must got some 
momber of tho order to become his son’s teacher or murshad. Tlio 
bogging orders aro also rocmited from children who have been tho 
subject of a vow made by their parents either before their birth or 
during somo sickness. MuFnlinAns nho who lose heart in tho 
struggle of life or who fall into dissipated ways join ono of tho 
begging orders. WHicn a child or a m.m is to bo allowed to join ono 
of tho orders a member of tho order becomes his spiritual guardian 
or munbad, and teaches him the list of the bends of the order which 
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passes Ijaok to Ali the prophet’s son-in-law from whom all begging 
brotherhoods spring. New members are generally received into 
an order when several Fakirs are met at some of the leading' local 
fairs. Each begging brotherhood of law followers has three ofiSce 
bearers; the order-head at Bar giro, the beadle or nahih who carries a 
staff of office, and the treasurer or bhanddri. The head of the order 
appoints the treasurer and the beadle who pay £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-60) 
for the honour, the amount being spent on a dinner given to the 
members of the community. Besides in admitting new disciples 
or lalkds, the members of the different begging orders taka 
advantage of the meeting of several Fakirs at local fairs to 
settle disputes that may hare arisen among the members of a 
brotherhood. At the mir all the begging Musalmans who are 
present at the close of the day withdraw to some out of the way 
spot. The members of each order of beggars sit by themselves 
each with its head or aargivo. After all ate seated the attendant or 
nakih of the headman in whose order the dispute has arisen rises 
holding his staff of office and asks blessings on the order to which 
he belongs. The head or sargiro of each of the order sits on the 
state cushion called masnad or gidi and presides over the meeting, 
the other members sitting around them. The complainant states 
his view of the case and the defendant gives his view. Their 
accounts are generally inteimpted by questions from the members 
of the different orders. There are few rules and there is generally 
much wrangling and disputing, the heads of the orders seldom 
doing much to guide the debate. When the wrangle has gone on 
for a time, they stop to drink, smoke hemp, and eat opium, which 
is prepared separatdy for each order by its treasurer or bhanddri. 
The wrangling is seldom over by daylight and sometimes lasts three 
or four nights. When a member is found guilty he is punished by 
being excommunicated from the order to which he belongs, and 
thenceforward no Fakir either gives him a pipe to smoke or water 
to drink, or asks him to give a smoke or a drink until the offender 
pays a fine, and gives a dinner party to all who were present at the 
time of his conviction. 

The nine communities which form the main body of Musalmdns. 
who intermariy and differ little in look, dress, or customs, include' 
besides the four general divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and 
Pathaas,thefive dassesof Athirs thepeifnmers,Bnngarhdrjisbracelot- 
sellers, Bedars servants, Eafaigars tinners, and Manydrs or glass- 
makers. 

Syeds, or Chosen, claim descent f romFatima and Ali,the daughter 
and son-in-law of the Prophet. Their forefathers are said to have 
come from North India and Arabia, and to have settled in the 
Deccan, chiefly under its early Husalmdn rulers. They speak Deccan 
Hindnstdni. The men are of middle height, well made, and fair or 
olive-skinned. They shave the head and wear the beard full. 
Townsmen dress in a turban or a headscarf of white or green cotton, 
a shirt, a waistcoat, a coat and a pair of loose tronsers, and villagers 
in a turban, a waistcoat, and either tight trousers or a wadstcloth. 
The women of the townsmen, who aro generally of middle 
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lieiglil, dolicalo and fnir, wiili fnll rpgnlav features, dress in 
tbo Hindu robe and bodice. 'I'hoy are neat and clean, do not appear 
in pnblic, and add notbing to llio family income. Tlio wives of 
villago Syeds dress like their town sisters only less nontl 3 ’ and 
cleanly. They aro harderworking and thriftier, and some whoso 
liusb.'inds arc poor work in the fields and look after (he cattle. The 
men take Syod or Mir before, or Sbiili that is king after their names, 
and the women take Bibi or lady before thoir’s. In villages S 3 'eJa 
aro hosbandmon, and in towns the poor work ns soldiers con- 
stables and messongar.s, and the rich are landlords and spiritual 
guides. The villagers are hardworking thrifty and sober, and tlic 
townsmen though mild hospitable and honest arc lar.y and fond of 
drink and plcasnro. They sntTcreJ severclj' during Ihu 1870-77 
famine, nianj' were forced to part with almost their whole property. 
They generally marry among tlionisolves. But a poor Sj’cd 1ms no 
objection to many his daughter to n rich Shaikh, und the men take 
wives from any of the classes who form tho main liodj’ of Musal- 
m/ins. In religion all aro Sunnis of the Hunan school, and arc 
more or less strict in saying tlicir prayers Ksccepl a few poor 
•villagers all teach their hoy.s to rc.sd tho Kanin in Anibic, and to 
rend and write ^lanithi and Kiinnrosc. Of late man^' have hegiin 
to send their bo^'s to Kiiglisli schools. None have j’ct risen to any 
high po.sition through c(ltic.stion. 

Shaikhs, litomlly Riders, arc found nil over tho district. The title 
Shaikh or older belongs slrictly to thret' branches oftheKuraish 
family, tho Siddikissrho claim descent from Abn Bakar Siddik, flie 
Ji’amikls who claim do.«cont from Onier A1 Faruk, and the Ahb/isis 
who claim descent from Abhiis one of tlie Prophot’n uncles. The 
word Shaikh being a gencr.nl term of courtesy' has come to include 
manj' local converts and foreigners. Men wlio aro included in this 
class add Shaikh or Jlnhainmad to their iinines, and women Bibi to 
tlicir’s. They speak Ilindiist.'ini, and in look do not clifTcr from 
S^’cds. Except some of tho j’onth.s the men slinvo Iholicnd, and all 
wear the heard either short or full. 'J’hoy dress in a Manitliii turban 
ora headscarf, a coat, a .shirt, and a wni.'<leloth or t ight trousers. 
Tho women dres in the Hindu roho and bodice. Execpl in poor 
families tho women do not appear in pnblic, and add nothing to 
tho family income. Tiiongh hardworking and thrifty, the towns- 
men, most of whom are soldiers servants const.ablos and mossongers, 
are not well-to-do, and have not recovered from tho loss they 
snlTored during tho I87C-77 famine. The villagers who are 
hushnndmoii, and more Imrdworhing Ihau the low’iispeoplo, had to 
part with most of their propcri.v during the famine. They marry 
either among thcmiclvos, or, if rich and respectable, among tho 
Sj'cds or with any of the general clnssc.s of Miisnlmrtns. 'I’lioy aro 
Sunnis of tho lluiinfi school. 'J'licj' are religions, manj’ of them 
being c.areful to s.ay their pmj’ors and to teach their lioj’B to road 
tlioKunln. They send their hoy.s to learn MnrsUhi or Kiiimrosc, and 
auino have lately begun to tcneli their children English. One or 
two Imre gained posts ns English clerks. 
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Chapter III. Moghals are found in small numbers at Dbilrwfirnnd some 
n o£ tliD larger Muaalman centres. They cmiin descent from tts 

Population. j£ogjjjig^ during the BOTcntecntb century, came with the 

MosALjiIiis. Moghal conquerers of tho Doccan (1686-1723). Their lione 
Moshuls. gpeecb is Deccan-Hindnstdin. The non are either toll or of middle 
height, with fair aMna and features. Tliey share the 

head, wear tho beard fuB, and dress in a headscarf, a shoaldct- 
cloth, a long coat, a shirt, n waistcDa*. and a pair of loose tromen,' 
The womeiiy like the men, are eithef or of middle height^ delicate, 
and fair with full regular features. Tillage or poor townswomen 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodic®j and if rich in^ the ordinaiy 
Mnsalrndn petticoat two to five yards of chintis or silk, a scarf to 
cover the upper part of the body, and a bodice covering tho bach 
and fastened in a knot under tho Vosom. Though neat and clean 
in their habits they neither add to family income nor appear in 
public. The men add Mrza to their names and tho women Bibi 
or lady. Town Moghals are servants and messengers and village 
Moghals are husbandmen, Thou^li hardworking and thrifty 

ane.Sjinjafl.otO^BsrailLsi’Jiiw)., ' 
and are said to be religious and cafeini to say their prayers. They 
teach their boys to read tho Knrfia i® 'Arabic, They marry willi 
any of the general classes. They send thoir hoys to school to Icara 
Mordthi or Kdnarese. Some hnv® lately begun to send their boys 
to English schools, and one of them is a clerk in tho police 
superintendent's office. 

pmn$. Patha'ns, or Victors, claim a® Afghan origin. The men add 
Kliitn or chief and the women Bih^ nn lady to their names. Their 
home speech is Deccan-Hindnstdiii. The men are either tall or of 
middle height, strong, and dark oi^ olive-skinned. They shove the 
head, wear the beard full, and dre® in n Mardtha turban, a coat, a 
shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a puif of tight tronsors or a waist- 
cloth. Tho women who aro like tho men in face, dress in tho Einda 
robe and bodice, hut, except theol^ or poor, do not appear in public, 
nor add to the family income. They ore neat clean and well-behaved. 
The townsmen are servants messengers and constables, and the 
villagers are landholders. Thougli hardworking and thrifty some 
of them are excessively fond of liqnori are deep in debt. They 
suffered severely during the 1876-77 famine, many ofthemhaving 
had to sell even their houses. Tboj many with any of the general 
classes of Mnsalmdns. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and soma of them are said to he religions and careful to say 
their prayera They teach their I’oys Maidtbi and Eaudrese, and, 
in a few recent cases, English, hut so fer education has not raised 
any of them to a high position. 

Of the five classes who belong tO the general body of Musalmuns : 

Auirs. Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are local converts from the Hindu class of 

the same name. They are found iP small numbers in different parts 
of the district. They speak DeocS'n-Hinduatdni among themselves' 
and Mardthi or Kduareae with others. The men are tall or of 
middle height and dark or oliviJ'Skinned. They shave the head. 
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wear tho board full, and dress in a jrariitlin turban or a lieadscarf, 
a tiglit jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistclotb.' The 
women, who aro like tho men in face, wear tho Hindu robe and 
bodice. They aro neat and c1c.an in their habits, do not add to 
tho family income, and except tlio old do not appear in public. Tho 
men aro neat, clean, hardworking, and thrifty, but, on account of 
the fallen state of their trade, are seldom well-to-do. During and 
after tho 1876 famine many moved to other districts in search of 
work. They chiefly sell cosmetics, dontrifico, redpowder, incense, 
and hair-oil scented with rose and jessamin. During tho Muhanam 
they add to their stock cotton-thread garlands or sehilis of many 
colours, which both Hindus and Musalmdns wear during the Inst 
five days of tho holy season. Their trade is dull and they do not 
make more than la to 2s. (Be. i - 1) a day at ordinnr 3 ' times, or _2s. to 
10s. (Rs. 1-5) during the fivo itTuliarram days. Though nominally 
a distinct body, their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Mnsahndns. They have no headman other than tho kdzi. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of tho regular llusnlmfins 
and obey and respect tho Icdsi. They are Snnnis of tho Hanufi 
school and aro nob particular in saying their prayers. They try to 
give their boys some schooling. Besides as perfumers some cam 
their liWng as servants and messengers. 

Hodars found in one or two families as messengers at Dhdrwdr 
aro immigrants from hfaisur. They aro said to have been coijvcrtcd 
from tho hill tribo of Baydarns or Bedars, by Haidar Ali Hhdn 
(1762-1782), from whom they have taken the title of Khdn. Both 
Haidar and Tipn had great trust in their Baidnr troops.* They are 
belioved to have come to Dhfinvdr with General Wellesley’s army' 
in 1803. Among themselves they speak Hindustdni and with 
Hindus Kilnarcpo. The men are tall, strong, well made, and either 
black or brown-skinned. Tho men shave the bead, wear tho beard 
full, and dress in a turbutt or a headscarf, u coat, a shirt, a tight 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. Tho women, who are like tho 
mea in face, dross in n chintz petticoat two to four yards long, and 
cover tho upper part of tho body with a scarf and a bodice covering 
tho back, and the ends tied in a knot under the bosom. They do 
not appear in public nor add to tho family income, but are neat 
and clasn in their habits. Tho men are messengers and constables, 
and, though hardworking and thrifty, aro badly off. They do not 
form ft soparato community, and do not differ in their manners 
or enstoms from ordinary Musalmdns, and marry nmong any of 
tho ordinary Musalmdn communities. They nro Sunriis of tho 
Hnnaii school, and nro religious and cnroful to say their prayers. 
They send their children to school and tench them Mardthi and 
Kfinnreso. None have risen to any high position. 

Bangarlia'ra's, or Banglo-sollers, a branch of Manydrs, aro like 
them descended from local Kdsdr converts, who nro said to have 
embraced Isldm during the time of Aurnngzob (1C8G-1707). 
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They are found in small numbers over almost the whole district. 
They do not differ from Manyars in look dress or speech. The 
women dress in thoHindn robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help the !men in their work. Both men and women are neat and 
tidy. They make was bracelets and sell Chinese glass bangles which 
they buy from wholesale Vani dealers who bring them from Bombay. 
On a dozm bangles th^ make IJd. to 3d. (1-2 os.) and their 
average daily sales are about three dozen, leaving an average profit 
of 4^^ to 9d. (3~6 os.}. They sell both to Bindas and Musalmans, 
sometimes in shops sometimes as peddlers at fairs or from' house to 
honse. When the men are away the women generally sit in the 
shops and sell. In manners and customs they do not differ from 
ordinary Musalmdns, and marry either among themselves or with 
regular MnsalmAns. They have no separate headman and in 
all matters obey the regular Icdzi. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are not religious or careful to soy their prayers. They 
send their boys to school to learn Marithi or Kinarese. Rone 
know English, and none have risen to any high position. 

Eala'igars, or Tinners, local converts of mixed Hindu c}asse3,are 
found in small numbers thronghout the district They speak Hindu- 
stani among themselves and Kdnarese or Marathi with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a white cotton 
MarAtha turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of middle height, 
wheat or olive-skinned, and with full regular features dress in a 
Hindu robe and bodice. Except the old none appear in public or 
add to the family income. The men when at work are dirty, but as 
a class they are neat and clean. The men tin the copper and brass 
vessels which are used by Hindus, Musalmins, and Christians. They 
charge la. to 2s. (Re.^-!) for a dozen dishes according to size. 
Though hardworking thrifty and sober, they are poor, as after the 
1876 famine, to save the cost of tinning, many even well-to-do 
families cooked in eartiien vessels. They form a separate commu- 
nity settling social disputes by holding caste meetings under a head- 
man who is chosen from the most respectable families. With the 
approval of the majority of the oastemen the headmen has power to 
fine any one who breaks their social rules. Their names and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns and they marry either 
among themselves or with regular Musalradns. They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to couduot their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. :They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are seldom 
religious or oareful to say their prayers. They try to give their 
boys some schooling. Besides by tinning some Haldigars earn their' 
living as servants and messengers. None have risen to any high 
position. 

Manya'rs, or Glass Bangle-makers, are the descendants of local 
Hindu Rdsdrs, who are said to have been converted during the 
reign of Aurangzib. They are found in small numbers in some 
of^ the larger towns. Among themselves they speak Deccan- 
Hindnstdni and correct Ednarese or Mardtbi with others. The men 
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arc of middle liciglifc and dark or brown-skinned. They sbave tbo 
head, wear tbo beard full, and dress in a Mardtba turban, a shirt, a 
tight jacket, and a waistclotb. The women who are like the men in 
face dress in the Hindu robe and bodico, appear in public, and help 
the men in their work. Both men and women aro neat and clean 
in their ways. Chinese competition has forced the Manydrs to give 
up their old craft of glass and wax bangle-making. They have 
become petty shopkeepers and dealers in hardware and miscollano- 
ous articles. They sell iron pots and dishes, which they buy from 
wandering Ghisddis and soil at a high profit. They buy cotton 
and coir ropes from Knnjars whom they pay in grain or in cash. 
Besides ironware they sell mirrors, sewing thread, pins, locks, and 
English match boxes. Some hare shops and others go as peddlers 
with a pack to weekly markets and through neighbouring villages. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some are well-to-do 
and able to save. Though they form a branch of the Bangarhdrds 
or bangle-sellers, they arc a distinct class, settling their disputes 
among themselves by holding caste meetings with a headman 
of their own, chosen from tbo richest families, and empowered 
to fine any one who breaks their rules. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of the ordinnty classes of Mnsalmdns. 
They arc Snnnis of the Hanafi school but are seldom religious or 
careful to say their pra}’crs. They arc careful to give some education 
to their boys, but none have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty-Gvo separate communities the seven of outside 
origin include five of traders Bohords, Labboya, Mohmans, Mukeris, 
and Sauddgars, one of craftsmen Gito-Kasdbs or beef butchers, 
and one of servants or labourers Kdkars or grass-cutters. 

Bohora's, probably from the Gujoritt vohoravii to trade, immi- 
grants from Gujai-dt, aro found in small numbers in Dhdrwdr city. 
They seem to bo of part Hindu part Arab and Persian origin. In 
religion they belong to the Ismdili branch of Shids and follow the 
Mnlldh Sdhib, their high priest who lives at Surat. They aro bolievod 
to have come to Dbdrwdrfrom Bombay and tbo Nisdm’s country about 
sixty years ago. Among themselves they speak Gujnrdti, and with 
others Mardthi or Hindustdni. Tlioy are tall or of middle height, 
delicate, and light brown in colour. The mon shave tho bead and 
wear tho beard full. They dress in-doors in a skull cap and out of 
doors in a tightly wound whito turban, a lon^ coat falling to the 
knee, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of loose trousers. 
Their women, who like tho men are cither tall or of middle size, are 
delicate, cither wheat or brown in colour, and regular featured. They 
do not appear in public. They wear a headscarf or odnn, a backless 
bodico or angia, and a gown or petticoat called lahcnga, of throe 
or four yards of chintz or silk. On going out they odd a long cloak 
called burkha which covers tho whole body from bond to foot, leaving 
a gauze opening for tho eyes. They do not add to the family 
income, but aro clean, quiet, and thrifty. Bohor.<.s deal in English 
hardware, in piecogoods, and in groceries. Some hove agents in 
Bombay, Poona, and BoIgaum,wbo supply them with all the articles 
in which they deal. They sell to Europeans, Musalm.ins, and Hindus 
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and are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. As a class they are 
well>to-do and hare a good name for fair dealing. They form a 
separate community, marry only among themselves, and have their 
disputes settled by the deputy of tho Snrat Mulldh Sdhib whoso 
head-quarters are at Haidarabad. They are Ismdili Shills of the 
D&udi sect. They are careful to say their prayers either in their 
own houses or gardens or at the house of the. richest man among 
them who sets apart one of his rooms as a chapel. They have no 
mosques of their own and do not attend tho Sunni mosqnes. They 
treat the deputy Mulldh wi& much respect, and are regular in paying 
their contributions to the Mulldh Sdhib at Snrat. The chief points of 
difference between their beliefs and practices and those of regular 
Musalmdns are that they pay special devotion to Ali and his sons 
Hasson and Hussain, and to their high priest tho Mulldh Sdhib of 
Surat ; that they attach special importence to circumcision ; that 
they reject the three Haliphs, Abu Bakar Sidik, Umar, and Usmdn ; 
that at death a prayer for pity on the soul and body of the dead is 
laid in the dead man’s hand ; and that they on no account either 
eat or drink from Hindus. Tboy teach their children to rend tho 
Kurdn and enough Mardthi or Gujardti to keep acconuts. None 
learn English. They follow no c.ulling but trade, and on tho whole 
are a rising class. 

Labbeys, or immigrants from tho Malabdr coast, though not por- 
manent settlers are found in small numbers in some of tho large towns. 
They are descended from tho Persian’ Arab® and Abyssinian settlors 
in whose hands tho foreign trade of Western India was centered for 
several centuries before tho establishment of Fortngnoso supremacy 
(a. d. 1510). Among themselves they speak Arvi or Malajdlnm and 
Hindustdni with others. The men are tall strong and well made, 
and dark olire-sldnned. Tboy shave the head, wear long thin beards, 
and dress in a skull cap or loose chintz headscarf, a long shirt falling 
almost to the knees, a coat or a waistcoat, and a chintz wnistoloth 
or lungi falling to tho ankle. Their habits are neat and cloan. 
They do not bring their women to Dhdrwdr, and seldom stay more 
than a year in tho district. They gather a stock of skins and leather 


1 or tlio firat Arab (cttlcmoDt tho Labbcy boohs i^rc tho following account: Tn 
juv. 816 (H. 200) blolik bin Oiran an Arab soldier of fortune with a large number of 
followero started fram Arabia to visit Adam's tomb in Ceylon, His ships were wreck- 
ed on tho Malabdr coast and ho was forced to land. Cliciamin PernmiU the chief of 
Malabir took o likinc to tho Arabs ond kept them at his court. Mdlik told him of the 
Fropbot Mohammad and how be had haired tho moon. Tho king naked when the 
moon was haired, consulted the Brahmdn ustroloTOrs, and, dnding that Mdlik’s dais 
was correct, becatno a Muoalmdn, divided his kingdom omong his relations, and started 
forMccoa. Ho died on his way back. Ever after Arabs wero treated with hononr on 
tho Malabdr coast and settled in groat numbers. Sco Buchanan’s Mysore, II, 61-76 
and Jdminl Tavdiik. 


* According to Wilks' History of Southern India (I. 212] the first Persian settlers 
(suno in the early part of the eighth century os refugees from the tjTonny of Hajjaj bin 
Tnsnf, governor or Inlk. Some landed on the Honkon and wero called Ivavdits; others 
landed east of Cape Comorin and wero c-allcd Lahheys. Tlic L-ibheys claim 
origin with tho Havdits and attrihuto their bkek complexion to ' .. 
native women. Tlie H.avdits affirm that the laiblicys nretbo ' 
domestic slaves. Col. Wilks was of opinion that in face and 
strong resemblance to tbc mitirrs of Abyasinta. Compare 
I. 3S3. 
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from the local butclicrs and sond them preserved in salt to Bombay 
or Madras tanneries. They are hardworking, thrifty, and generally 
well-to-do. They form a separate community and novor marry any 
local Musalmdn women. They arc Sunnis of the Shafai school and 
are said to bo religious and careful to say their prayers. On the 
whole they are a rising class. 

Mehmans, properly Momins or Believers, immigrants from 
Cutch and 6ujar>R aro found in small nnmbors in Dhdrwiir city. 
They are the descendants of Gujardt and Cutch Hindu Kuchids and 
Lohdnds who were converted to Isldm by Pir Yiisaf-nd-din an Arab 
missionary in 1422. They are said to have come with the 
British troops from Poona to Dhdrwdr soon after the beginning of 
British rulo in ISIS. They speak Cutchi among themselves and 
Hindustdni with others. Q'he men are strong wml-mado and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full and long, and dross 
in a lino cotton or silk headscarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to 
the knee, n waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women are tall or of 
middle height with fair skins, arched eyebrows, largo eyes, straight 
nose, and full Tonnded limbs. Thoy dress in a long shirt falling 
almost to the ankle, a headscarf, and a pair of loose trousers rathor 
tight at the ankles. Except when old thoy wear a backless bodice 
withshortnndtight sleeves. The whole of their dress is almost always 
of silk. Thoy aro neat and clean in their dress, arc careful not to 
appear in public, and except by skilful housekeeping add nothing 
to tho family income. The men deal in English hardware and piece- 
goods. Tlioy are hardworking thrifty sober and well-to-do, and 
havo a good name for fair dealing. Thoy marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community, but without any special organi- 
nation and with no separate headman. They respect the regular 
hnzi and ciill him to conduct their marriage and funeral coremonies. 
Except that daughters hove no sliaro in nnccstml property, tl)eir 
rules and customs do not dilTcr from those of ordinary Mn<-nlmilns. 
Tlioy are Sunnis of tho Ilnimfi school and arc s.aid to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They send their boj's to school to 
learn hfardthi, and they tench them Gujaritti at hoTnc but none know 
English. They take to no calling but trade, and on the whole are 
a rising class. 

MukoriB,’ or Deniers, are found about 200 strong in Dbarwdr 
city. They nro said to bo tlio descendants of Lanulni or Banjiiri 
Hindus who were converted to Isldm by Tipu of Maisnr. Tliey arc 
believed to havo como from Maisnr in 1803 ns snttlcrs to Gcncml 
Wollcsloy’s force. Among themselves they speak Hindustiini, and 
hlanithi or Ktluarcsc with otlicrs. Tho men arc tall or of middle 
heiglit, strong, and dark or olive-skinned. They shavo tho head and 
wear the beard full. Thoy dress in a turban or a headscarf, n coat. 


} Of the origin of tho nemo MaUcri this ntory in toM. A momlicr of Tiiiu'a court 
hsid n complaint licforo tho king that a man of rlco brought from a I>sminl lichl thirty 
inate.sil of forty Tlic rice wan weighed liefora tho BiilUii and wan found to I» 
nliort. The Ijamitni nan calird and weighing tho grain nhonnl that it was forty tern. 
If c did tliin by nomo nlcight of hand ami aitciwaids confcssnl. That people might 
lie on their guard against them, Tipn ordered (hat Lam jtii Mur.itiniins should hence- 
forward hu called Mukeria or dcnlcra. 
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n Bliirtj ft tight-lit tinp jnrkel, niid tight trmi*'eni. The wointn, who 
lire like tiio men in ilret" in the Uimlu rolip iiml hoilice, nncl, 
except thoohl, noithcr appear in public nor nil*! to the family income. 
Both nwn ami women nent ami clean in their way.*). JIukoria 
arc grain-Eollers nml grocers. Thougli Imrdworking they nro font! 
of liquor, and are thrittynnil well-to-do. Their naim* is a bye-vrorJ 
for cheating. They marry among themrclvei only, form a scjnmlo 
comnumity, ntul rettle their di'imtcsat cla^t moeUng*. ItemUKl by 
n ehmitUtnr! or lieadmnn who b»)loiig.4 to one of Ibo richest families. 
^Yilh the nppmvnl of the majority of lh« cnslemcn tlm headman 
can fine any one who brf.'ifcn their rtiliM. They respect tlio Wci* and 
usl: him to condurl their innrringe nmt funeral rcrvices. They 
nro Sunnis of the Uaimfi school, but nro not religious or careful to 
any their i>niyrrs. They send their Imy* to rchool, and teach them 
Mnr.'tthi and Kiln.'irc"e but not Bitgli'h. 'limy follow no pursuit 
except trade. 

SftUdft'pnrs, or Ifonourable Timlrrs. are raid to represent the 
ancient Amband I’livian jnert'lmnfs wlio trndetl with ^Yt•ster^ India 
(SOO-K'OO). They nn* iinniigrints from Mai“ur nud Madras, and 
an' believed to have come to IMuirwar rinre the beginning of 
British nih*. They llindusiilni among themselves and 

Jfnnithi or Kdntrese with other.’. Their npjviraiiLT eeeina toehow 
a alroug atruiu of foreign ble-ul. Tin* mun nro generally tall 
nud well made, whe.it or brown foloore*!, with largo eyes and 
almight lice. They .«havethe head, iw-ir full be.'irJ*, and^ tlrt«9 in 
n m'lk or fino cotton head»<virf,.'il'iug white cotton coat, a rliirt falling 
to the kiu’*', a piir of loa-o trousers, or m-d(v>r.ui cliintr. ivawtdotli 
or fiiniji. Till’ Viomeu arc, like th” im'n, toll, delicate, and fair,, 
with Imndsome fciUnrcs. Thi'y cln“s in a gmwn or jwlticont 
of four or tive ynrtls of chint.’. gather’d in plail.s round the 
waist and falling to th” ntiklci, a light bodice avith short tight 
sleeves covering the b.ick and tin* ends fastened in a knot under 
the bo'om, and n ht-ulsrarf of two to four yards of chintr« 
They are very c.ircful not to npjvmp in public and aro excel- 
lent lumsowives. Ihith men niul Momen are neat, rle.ati, mild, 
hospitable, nud i uln'r. Buiditgnni de.al in piccogoods and weru 
formerly well-to-do. They fulTered severely during the 1876-77 
famine, 'riimigli hnnlworkingand thrifty some of them were torccil 
to give up trade and take to lm«lniidrj’ or sen ice. Tlieyure Snoni.s 
of the llnuafi rchnol mill nri' raid to he very religious and imndtil to 
i<,ay their prayers. They tench tleurchildri'n to read the Kuwin in 
Amliic and rend them to aehool to learn Mnnitlii or Kannrp«c. 
Tliey marry among themselves only and form a separate comnionity 
but have no bjieeinl organiration and no neadninu, They 
re.spcct tbo repihirA-driniid in their mannorsmid customs do not differ' 
from ordiiiarv .Miwalmttn!i. None Imve risen to niiy high position^ 
and on the wliolo they are falling in nimibernnd condition. 

Kn'knrs, or immignints from Afgliaiiisl.'in, nro found in - 
mimhcrs in Dhiinvilr and Ifiihli. Tlteir forofatlierii arc 
Imre como from Afgluinistnn with Altraadshltb Dunlni 
about 17 17. After Ahmndshlih's defeat in North 
they romuined in liidm leading the.lifc of ontl.iw.s, and 
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ling tlirongli tlio Nortli-TVcst Provinces, Gnjarjit, nnd other districts 
found their wiiy to Hnidnr AH of Mnisiir. They aro said to have 
eomo to Dhdrwdr in 1803 ns camp followers to Goucml WolloslDy’s 
arnij*. Their home-speech is a mixture of rongh llindustdni, Jldlvi, 
Oujnrdti, and Mardlhi. The men aro tall strong well-made and 
dark. They shave tho head, wear hoards, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a wnistcloth. Their 
women, who aro liko tho men in face, wear the Hindu rohe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men aud women are dirty and untidy in their habits. Tho men 
aro servants, messengers, and horsokcepers earning 10*. to 20s. 
{Rs. 5-10) a month, and tho women make a living by selling 
liendloads of grass and fuel. Though hardworking they aro 
generall}' fond of drink and are badly off. Tlicy marry among 
themselves only and have a well organized community settling 
their disputes at class meetings under a headman or jamtiddr 
who belongs to one of tho richc.st families, and, with tho concurrence 
■of tho majority, has power to fine any one breaking their class 
rnles. The fine fund is spent in ciistc dinner and drinking parties. 
They respect tho />drt, and in manners and customs differ littlo 
from tho regular ^fucalmitns. They are Sunnis of tho Ilnnafi school 
and are seldom rcligiou.s or careful to say their prayers. They do 
not send their hoys to school, and none of them has risen to any 
high position. 

Ga'O Kasa’bS,or Beet Butchers, found insmall numbers inDhiirwdr 
city aro said to have come to Ilhdrwdr with General Wollesloy’s 
army in 1803. They are found in most military cantonments in 
tho Deccan and avo often attnehed to certain regiments nnd move 
with them from one place to another. Some claim descent from 
Afghans and others from Arabs, but the face nnd figure of many 
seem to point to n part Abyssinian origin. Their homo speech 
is a rough Hindustani. The men aro tall, strong, well-mndo, and 
dark. They cither shave the head or wear tho hair falling bolow 
the car nnd a full beard. They drc'-.s in a turban or headscarf, a 
.sRirt, a jacket, and a pair of tight trousers. 'J’ho women, who 
arc like tho men in face, dress in tho Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, help the men in selling beef, nnd, though hard- 
working nnd thrifty, are proverbially phamelcss nnd qiinrrclsomo. 
Both men nnd women arc dirty nnd slovenly in their dress nnd habits. 
'Iliey sell both cow and buffalo beef, but buffalo beef is disliked 
.and is seldom u'cd. Their customers are Christians, Musnlmans, 
and low c.asto Hindus, Tho chief consumers are low ensto 
Hindus ns feu' Muselmiins eat beef. First class beef is sold to 
Buropcan.s at 3d. tho pound (8 pounds tho rupee) nnd second cln.ss 
beef to MinnlmtinB and others at I Ad. the pound (IG pounds the 
rupee). Tiiongh hardworking and thrifty they are oxcc.ssivcly fond 
of drink, nnd are badly off. They marry among therasolve.s 
onl}' nnd form a separate community settling social disputes at 
class meetings under a headman or pdlil, who, it tho majority of 
the caste approve, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners nnd customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
ilfiimlmiins ; nnd they mil the hhi to conduct their inarringo and 
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finicml coremoniog. They aro Snnnis of llio Hannfi acitool and aro 
not roligious or careful to H.ay their prayers. They give their boys 
no schooling and tnico to no no>v pursuits. 

Of tliD oightcen separate communities mainly of local Hindu 
descent, two, Bnghfins fruiterers and Tdmbolis betel leaf sellers are 
traders; seven, Oaundis masons, I/id Kawibs butchers, Jlomins 
•weavers, Patvognrs tassel makers, PinifiriLs cotton cleaners, Rangror. 
dycra, and Snikalgiirs armourers are craftsmen ; seven, Bhatydriis 
cooks. Dhobis wnshcrincn, Ilajllras barlwrs, ITalAlkliors scavengers, 
Kanjars poulterers, Pakhdiis watermen, and Pendbfinis gm<*R cutters 
are servants and labourers ; and two, Knsbans dancing girls, and 
Taschis drummers aro players and mnsimans. 

Ba'gba'ns or Ba'gva'ns, Gardeners and Fruiterers, represent 
local Knnbis or ^fiilis who ere said to Imro been converted during 
the time of Anrangaib (a.d. 1 CSC -1707). Tlioy aro found in largo 
numbers over almost tho whole district. Among thera'clvos 
they speak Deccan IHndnstdm and ivith others Marathi or Kilnarcsc. ' 
They are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark or olive- 
skinned. Tlio men shave tho hcail, aveaT beards either short or 
fnll, and dross almost like Hindus, in n Mnrdtha lurhan, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistclotk The women, who like tho men 
aro either tall or middle sized, wheat or olivo skinned, and with 
regular fontiiros, wear tho Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men by selling frnit and vegetables. Botli 
men and women aro rather dirty and untidy. Tho men go among 
garden villages buying potatoes, brinjnls, onions, and green 
vegetables, and plantains, guavas, and pomegranates. They sell at a 
shop and also from door to door. Thongb hardworking, thrifty and 
sober, they aro gencmlly poor and in debt. They do not cam more 
than Is. (8 <w.) a day. They marry among themselves onl)', and aro 
a soparato body with a well organized community and a headman or 
chaudhari olvoson from tho richest families. With tho approval of 
majority of tho members the headman has power to fine any person 
who breaks their rules. Unlike regular Mnsnlmnns they privately 
worship and pay vows to Hindu gods and keep llindn festivals. They 
respect tho hd:i and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
service.^. Though in nnmo Sunnis of tho Hnnafi school they arr^ 
seldom roligious or enrofn) to s.ay their prayers. They do not send"^ 
their children to school or take to now pursuits. 

Ta'mbolis, or Bctol-Icaf Sellers, descendants of local Kunhi 
converts are found in considerable nuinhcrsin almost all towns 
and villages. Their forefathers aro said to bavo been converted 
during tbo reign of Anrangwib. Tliey speak Deccan Hindnst.4ni 
among tbcmsclvcs and Miirdtbi or Kdnnrcso with others. Tho men 
arc tall or of middle height and brown skinned. Tlicy shave tho 
bead, wear tho beard fnll or short, and drc.«5 in a lar^ Mardtha 
tnrbnn, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a wni-stcloth. women 
who are of middle height, fair, and with regular fe.*itares, dress in 
tho Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
thoir work. Both non and women aro neat and clean in their 
habits. They buy betel loaf from tho growers either in noiglibonring 
village.^ or from ont-sidors. A few rich wholesale dealers keep two 
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or three bullockfi to bring their nnpplicc from n distatice^ and 
distribute them among poor retail sellers. They have .shops whioli 
in their nb.senco nro under the charge of their wives. 'J’liey are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober. A few are well-to-do and able to 
.save; but the bulk arc pooi'. Their work is constant but they 
do not earn more than Gd. to 8d. (4-6 ns.) a day. They maiTy 
among themselves only, and Inavo a well organised community 
settling social disputes at class meetings under n hc.admun or ehaudhari 
chosen fi’om the richest families, who, with the approval of the 
majority, has power to fine any one breaking the rules. They 
ditlor from ordinary Musalindns in pi-ivately worshipping and 
paying vows to llindii god,s, keeping Hindu festivals, and cschcn'ing 
beef. They are Sunnis of the llanafi school in name, but, except a 
few, they are not religious or careful to s.ay their prayers. They 
respect tho kdzi and ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral 
services. A few try to giro their boys some schooling, but none 
have risen to any liigh position. 

GaundiS, or Bricklayers, found in small miinhcrs over almost (he 
whole district, arc said to represout local Hindu Gaundis who were 
converted during tho reign of Aiirangzib. They speak Deccan 
Hindustdni among Ihcroscivcs and hfardthi or Kiinarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear short or full beards, and dress in a Jfaratha turban, 
n tight-filling jacket, and a waistclotb. The women, who arc like 
tho men in face, drc.s.s in tho Hindu robe nml bodice, nppc.sr in 
public, and add nothing to tho family income. Neither men nor 
women arc neat or tidy in their habits. They earn their living ns 
brickla}'crs. They su/fcpcd greatly daring tho 1876-77 famine ns 
all houso-bnildiug was at a stand. Many loft the district. Of late 
railways and other ]iuhlic works have given lliom constant and well 
paid employment. They marry among themselves only and form a 
separate community, hut have no organised union .and no headman. 
They respect the hizi. Tlioy differ from regular Miisahniins 
chiefly by offering vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals, 
and csclieiriug beef. Tlicy nro Sunnis of the Ilniinfi school in 
name, hut arc not religious or c.sreful to say their prayers. Tlioy do 
not send their boys to school. In tho lime of dopi'u.ssioii that 
followed the 1876-77 famine soino’took employment ns servants and 
messengers. 

La'd Easa.'bs, or Mutton Bntohors, are found in considerable 
numbers in almost all tho larger towns, nicy nro said to represent 
Hindu Liid Ka.sahs who wore converted by Tipn of M nisur ( 1 78 1 - 1 799) 
Among tliomsolvcs they speak Deccan Hindiwtilni and with otliors 
iraratln or Ivunarcsc. 'i'ho men are tall or of iiiiddlo height, and 
dark or olivo skiuiicd. They shave tho head and either shnvo tho 
heard or wear it short, and drc.ss in a lliiidn turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistclotb. Some wear a largo gold earring in the 
right ear. Tlio women, who are tailor of iniddlo height and fair 
with regular features, dross in tho Ilindii robe nml bodice, appear 
in public, niid help the men by .selling iniitton. In their persons 
nml dress both men iind women nro dirty and untidy. They live ns 
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mutton ImtrlioiB nml kill liolli skcon nnd (^iKitx, 'Hioy buy (b.* 
nitimnls nt 12 to 13 (Rb/JO-IjOj tin* riorpu chiclly frotiri)Jmnpiw, 
Tltpyilonot kcpjt the iimiiiolt for mnru tknn u week, kfllinij ilittu 
in tfio ynrds bchimi thrir Itonni't, nntl roll tbo nuitloii at !kt to 
(2-!l Of.) Ill)' juiuml. 'I'lior nrv liuKlworktng;, (lirifty, nnil r,f>b«r, anil 
fioino are wi'lbloolu anti ablo to mo, Tlioy mniTy nmoiij; tb«im-clvfn 
only, and are a reparato cominnnity with a well or(,'ank«l rociuty 
nnui'rnneK'('livebMilinnnf<ilktl7)’fft7. Snchl dispoU’s are retllid 
nccor*linj» to the oninion of the nmjority of tbe men, and, with their 
nnpni\-nl, llio licnilmnn fiiiei nny member who breaka tlm rules, 

1 hey have a atronp llimlij fiwditijf nnd ei-ehew beef, woMhip and 
offer vows to llintin Rods, mid keen lliniln fe.slivnls. Krc>*pt that 
they employ flio reRiilnr fciii to doiinuct their murrinRO nnd funrml 
sorvice<<, they are Mtealimliis in liithi more than miine. None of 
Ihoiii know the Kiirttn or ever nltend the mosque, nnd they do not 
cat with other Miitalimtie*. They do not ^cnd their boy*, to scliooi 
or tiike to nny rntling except niiUton sellinR. 

lilomino, or Wixavers, no’ found in larRe niimliera nbnoit all 
over the dixtriet, e*tpi"cinl!y in Hubli wbert) tbey nre more than 
three thoufaud. They nn* raid to r\'p!^^•^etlt llitulti KcHhtiK or Silit 
who Wen’ converted by Iluslmin l*ir Onjardti, the religiniw teacher 
tit the llijdpur king Ibitihim Adil Slelh II. aW'ut the cto-'e of the 
rixtixmlh century. They etiH look upm the Mint with rjiccisl 
ruvcteiiceaud pav gretil re>pert to his de-remlants. The men er” 
tall er (if middle height mutbronn rkiiiiied, They shave the held 
wear the heard full, nnd iIivib in n Hindii tnrliun, n coat, n shirt, a 
wnistciiat, and either tight tmii<<en orn wniitcloth. The women 
who lire of middle lieiglil, deliente, fair, and witli regular featajvi, 
wear the Hindu roho nmibmiire, npjHnir iu piildir, ami oretueii 
useful workeri that the men geiiemlly imirry mon' llm one wife 
Neither moil tiur women nre neat or tidy in their hnbit.i. They 
\veaye cotton, buying Kiiglhh or llomb.ay mill-yarn from Hindu 
\ Ilni dealeni iiml working it inlii roben, ii ehintr. for Ixidiees called 
himnt, nUnp'd elolli e,allej mri iniwi in trouseri, nnd «ill;.bonleivd 
wiiislcliilli'i. Koine of the rich nhd well.fo.do weave their own 
yiirn nnd .sell the elotli in the iimrket, or lu wlmli’Mle merchants 
by whom it is fcnl to Honibiiy and I’ennn. The bulk of Ibem nre 
lubonrcra, nnd work for tid. In li, (4-S «».) a day, Tliotigli 
linrdworking nnd thrifty, most of ibem even Ihewuiiien are fond of 
fermented diile-palin juice, nml except ti tew who no' well-to-do 
and nble to save, the liiill; nn* poorly ehul nnd badly ulf. Tliey 
marry nnioiig themseln-s only and form n wxdl orguoireil society, 
sottbng their social disputes nl class meetluga under n bend or 
ehatidhnri eliosen from the richest famitic.s, who, with the npjirovul . 
of the majority of (he men, h:i-i power to fine any one breaking 
their rules. They resiieof the Aii:i and do net dilior in inannew 
and customs from ordimuy Miu-.abuaiis. They are Sunnis of the 
Hatmli aelmul, mid rome nre n'ligimis and eaivful to isiy their 
pwiyers. Tliey do mil jrfve Iheie Imys nny Bchoollnir, Sotne,^ 
iMoniiiia are serrmifs ami messmigei^ * ' 

PatvOgai’S, or Tas’-ol twisters, an' found in small iiniiiben. in 
almust all of the larger tmvns 'Hiey rt'pi\’“enl Hindiw of difforenl 
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men arc l.nll or of middio hoighl, slrong, and dark or olivc-.Mkinned. - T^. 

They shave (ho head, wear the beard fnll, and dross in n Ilindn 
turban, n shirt, a tight jacket, and a waistclolli. llio women, MrFAi,M;N-i. 

who aro citJicr (ail or middic-stacd tliin and brown, wear tho Patregrtn. 

Hindu robe and bodice, and npnoar in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. As a rule bolli men and women aro clean in 
tlieir liabits and tidy in their dro.«s. Tliey live liy twisting silk 
tassels. Tiicy buy silk from Hindu mcrchant.s in smalt r^unntitic.s 
nnd make tho silk cords or chains with t.assols c.allod hardolnt wiiicli 
. arc worn round the wni.st both by Hindus nnd Miisalmitna. They 
also sell falso hair nnd deck gold nnd pc.arl ornaments witii silk. 

They cam about Is. (S an.) a clay. They have shops and also go 
nlrout tho town where they live and throngh (ho neighbouring 
villages in search of work. 'J'licy arc hanlworking thrifty ami sober, 
nnd some of thorn are well-to-do and save. They marry among 
thora'clves only and form a separat.' community, but have no social 
organization and no hondmaii except the regular ka:i. Hicy 
differ from ordinary ^lusalmdns in offering vown to Hindu p^ods, 
keeping Hindu festivals, nnd escliowiiig beef. They aro Sunnis of 
(ho Hanali school but arc not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to any fresh 
employment. 

Pinja'ra's, or Cotton Cleaners nnd Carders, aro found in small Pvjinis, 
numbers in somo of tlio larger town**. They are said to represent 
Hindu Pinjdrfis who were converted by Anrangzib. They spo:ik 
Deccan-Hindustiini among themselves and Afanlthi or Kitnarrso 
with others. The ntoti nro of middle height nnd dark. They 
Bhavo (ho head, wear tho heard either nhort or full, nnd dress in 
a Hindu turban, a (ight-filting jacket, and a wai>.tcIoth. Tho 
women are like tho men in face. They dress in the Hmdu robe nnd 
bodice, appear in publie, nnd help their hnsliandH in cartling cotton. 

Neither men nor women nre cbsin or tidy in their habits. They 
card cotton, clmning it to htuff inattre'-scs, cguilt.*-, and pillows, and 
nro paid Cif. to 21*. (Ho. J ■ 1 ) a day, but an* often idle for days at a 
time. Tho women worl: at home nnd the men move alnml in search 
of work. The decline of haml-spiiining ruined (heir craft Tlioiigh 
hardworking thrifty and Kober, from wiinl of work they are alwny.s 
poorly clad and badly otl'. They marry among llienisolvci only niid 
form a Fcjiaratc and svell organized hocii'ty. They i.eltlu locial 
disputes by cla«s meetings under a liesdninii or n /idli'f, who, with tho 
coiii-cnt of the majority of the memtiers, lias power to fine any ono 
breaking tlieir rules. They respect tlie /:«ri and employ him to 
condiicl tlieir iivirriiige nnd fiiiicr.il ^prv^ces. 'lliey dilTor from 
ordinary Mtetalmans by wor.sliijipiiig ami offering vows to Hindu 
god“, nnd ^•scll(*willg bis>f. They nre Sunnis of tho Ilnimn school, 
but arc not religious or eureful to say (heir pniyers. They do not 
hoiid their children to bchool. Some have given up cotton carding 
and earn their living as liiisbaiidiiicii and sei vunt^ 

HangfrO!!, or Dyers, are found in Biimll imtnhers in some of the Jlanjrt:, 
larger towns. They are said to repro'-eiil Hindus of different castes, 
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classes. They speak Deccan-IIIadustani among themselves and 
Marathi or KAnarese with others. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head^ wear the beard full^ and dress in a 
Hindu turban or a headsearf, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who are of 
middle height thin and brown, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy in their habits. They keep cook-shops, 
take engagements for feasts and dinner parties, and serve as house 
cooks in rich families. Some have English bakeries, and supply 
the European population with bread, biscuits, and pastry. Those 
who keep English bakeries are well-to-do j the rest though hard- 
working and thrifty, from their fondness for date-palm liquor, are 
poorly clad and much in debt Their daily earnings from cook- 
shops are never more than Is. (8 as.), for a dinner party they get 
Is. to 2s. (Ee. ^-1) a day, and as house cooks 6s. to 12s.. (Es. 8-6} 
a month with food. They many among themselves only and form 
a separate community, but have no special organization and headman, 
except the regular Mnsalman kaei, whom they respect and call to 
conduct their services. Their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of ordinary MusalmAns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and are seldom religions or careful to say their prayers. 
They do not send their children to school ; and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

DHobiS, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu 
Dhobis converted by Tipu of Maisur (1784-1799). They speak 
Hindustdni among themselves and Mardthi or Kanarese with others. 
The men are tall or of middle size, dark, and thin. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like 
the men in face, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the men an washing clcthea Both men and women 
are clean, but not tidy in their dress. They wash clothes both for 
Europeans and natives •, European masters, who require the 
Dhobi’s entire time, pay them £1 to £2 (Es. 10 - 20) a month 
according to the size of the family ; Native mastera, who generally 
share the Dhobi’s services with five or six other families, pay 2s. to 4s. 
(Es. 1-2) a month or 10s. to £1 10s. (Es. 5-15) a year, with gifts in 
corn and money on holidays and great occasions. Though hard- 
working and thrifty, as a class they are excessively fond of liquor 
and are seldom well-to-do or able to save. They marry among them- 
selves only and form a separate and organized society. They settle 
social disputes at caste meetings under a headman or chaudhari chosen 
from the oldest members, who, with the approval of the majority, can 
fine any one breaking caste rule. They call the regular kdzi to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, worshipping and offering vows to 
Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. Under no circumstances 
do they eat with the regular Musalmans. They are Sunnis in name, 
but care little for the Musalm^n faith. They do not send their 
children to school and take to no new pursuits. 
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Haja'ms, or Barbers^ are fonnd in small numbers in some of the 
larger towns. They are said to represent local Hindu Hajams and 
to hare been converted by Tipn of Maisnr. They speak Deccan- 
Hindustdni among themselves and lldardthi or Hdnaresc with others. 
The men are tall or of middle height and dark or olive-skinned. They 
shave the headj wear the beard full or short, and dress in a Hindu 
turban, a shirt, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the 
men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, 
and add nothing to the family income. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. Barbers earn their living either by shaving- 
chance customers or as house servants. In towns they get 
(1 a.) for shaving a man’s head, and in families with three 
or four male members they are paid Is. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) a month 
or 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) a year, with occasional presents in money 
audcoi'n. Village barbers are paid entirely in grain. The quantity 
varies from 200 to 400 pounds (5-10 mans) worth £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) in addition to occasional gifts on ceremonies and 
festi-vals. Though hardworking and thrifty they are not sober, and 
are generally poorly clad and scrimped for food. They many 
among themselves only, form a separate cornmnnity, but have no 
specim organization and no headman to settle their disputes except 
the regular hdzi whom they follow in every respect They are 
Sunnis of the Eianafi school, but are not religious or careful to say 
tbeir prayers. They do not send their boys to school and on the 
whole are a falling class. 

Halalkhors, or Scavengers, are found in small numbers in the 
tcwnof DMrwdr. They aresard to representHindu Bhangis converted 
by Tipu of Maisor. According to another account their former home 
wasin Sholdpur. They speak either ffindustani or ^narese. The 
men are of middle height and dark. They shave either the whole 
head or half of the head, wear the heard full or short, and dress in a 
skullcap or turban, a waistcoat, and a waistoloth. The women, who 
are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, a^mear 
in public, and help the men. Heither men nor women are ti^ or 
clean. IDiey .work as scavengers and nightsoil men, and are paid 
6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 - 5) a month. The women work as hard and 
earn as much as the men. Though hardworking and well paid they 
are excessively fond of drink, ore always in rags, and never save. 
They form a separate community and have a well organized society. 
They settle social disputes at class meetings under a meMar or 
headman chosen from the oldest members. If the majority approve 
the headman may fine any one who breaks caste rules. The money 
raised by fines is spent in drinking and dinnerparties. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are Musalmdns in name only. 
Excrat that they are circnmcised and are married and buried by 
the mt, they know almost nothing of the faith. They do not 
send their children to sohool, and none have risen to any high 
position. 

Kanjaxs, or Poulterers, are found in small numbers throughout 
the district. They are said to represent Hindu Kanjars 
converted by Haidar Ali of Maisnr. They speak Deccan- 
Hinduslani among themselves and Marathi or Kfinarese with others. 
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The men are tall or of middle height thin and dark. They share 
the head, irear the beard fall, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waist- 
coat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the men in face, 
dreas in the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to 
the family income. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits, and do not bear a good name for honesty. The men 
work as servants and labourers, and both men and women gather 
fuel, rear hens, sell eggs, and fwist hemp ropes. They make 12s. 
£1 4$. (Rs. 6 - 12) a month. Though hardworking they are 
excessively fond of liquor and are always poor and in rags. They 
marry among themselves and form an organized society with a 
headman of their own, who, with the concurrence of the majority, 
can fine any one who breaks their caste rules. They differ from 
other Musalmdns in worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods 
and keeping Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
in little more than name, and are neither religious nor careful to say 
their prayers. Except in their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
they do not employ or obey the kdzi. They do not send their boys 
to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 

Faklia'llB, or Watermen, are found in small numbers in Dharwdr 
town. They are said to represent local Hindu Pakhdlis who 
were converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Deccan- 
Hindustdni among themselves and Kdnarcse with others. The 
men are of middle height and dark-skinned. They shave cither half 
or the whole of the head, and wear the beard short or shave it. Some 
put a largo gold car-ring in tho right car, and dress in a Mardtha 
turban, a mistcoat, and a waistcloth, or a pair of tight and short 
trousers. The women, who are like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in 
carrying water. Both men and women are rather neat and clean in 
their habits. They cany water in leather bags on bollock back. 
They are chiefly employed by Europeans and by tho Dhdrwdr 
municipality. They have their o>vn bullocks and work for several 
families getting 10s. to £l (R8.S-10)a month from each. They 
supply Musalmdns and others at daily wages varying from 4hi. to Is. 
(9-8 as.) from several families. Their average monthly income 
from one bullock varies from £1 lOs. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Though 
hardworking they are excessively fond of drink and arc generally in 
debt. They marry among themselves only, and form an organized 
society with a headman chosen from tho oldest and richest 
members of their caste, who, with the approval of the majority, has 
power to fine any one who breaks their caste rules; the fine fund 
is spent in dinner and drinking parlies. They have a strong Hindu 
feeling, keeping Hindu festivals, worshipping Hindu gods, and 
eschewing beef. They obey the /cJzi and employ him to conduct 
their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
bchool, but are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Fendlia'ra's, perhaps originally grass cutters from pendha a 
sheaf, are found in small numbers in Dhdrwdr and Hubli. They are 
believed to represent local converts of mixed Hindu classes, who 
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are said to Lave volniitarily embraced Tsl4m towards the close of 
tbe eighteenth century.* They are said to have come to Dh^,rwfir 
from Miusur as camp followers toMnni'o’s troops in 1817. Tliey 
speak a rough Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi and Mdlvi. 
The men are tall strong well-made and dork. They shave the head, 
wear the heard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacket, and a waistclotli. The women, who are like the men in 
face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
to the family income. With a few exceptions both men and worn on i 
are dirty and untidy. The men earn a living as servants' 
messengers and pony-keepers, making 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6 - 10) a month. 
The women gamer and bring to market beadloads of fuel and 
grass making 3i. to 6A (2-4as.) a day. Though hardworking, they 
are much given to drink and to the nse of intoxicating drugs. 
Except one or two rich and well-to-do families, all are poorly clad 
and badly off. They marry among themselves only and they form 
a well or^nized body. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
under a headman called mitkddam or jamddar, chosen from their 
oldest and richest families, who, if the majority approves, can punish 
any one breaking caste rules. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing bee^ in keeping Hindu festivals, and in 
worshipping Hindu gods, They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and some of late have begun to make a little progress in their 
faith, reading the Eur&n and attending the mosque. Tlirougli 
the exertion of an Arabic and Persian scholar of their own 
community many have begun to teach their boys the Enrdn and 
Urdu, and also send them to Government schools to learn Kdnarese 
and hfardthi. None hare risen to any high position. 

The two classes of Musicians or Flayers orethcEasbans or dancing 
girls and the Tdschis or kettle-drummers. 

Easbans or Naikans, Dancing Girls and Courtezans, are found 
in small numbers in Dharwar, Hubli, and Sdvanur. They are said to 
represent loose women of mixed Hindu classes who became Musalmdns 
on lea'ving or on being turned out of their caste. They 'speak 
Hindustani, Mardthi, or Kdnarese. In-doors or when they go to sing 
they wear the Hindu robe and bodice. When they dance some rich and 
skilful performers put on a gown called pes/usds of muslin or gauze 
dyed redblueor orange, and trimmed with tinsel lace, 'witha short waist, 
long straight sleeves, and skirts that reach a little below the knee, 
a shawl or sela covering the head hanging do'wn the shoulders and 
wrapped round the body, and a pair of tight satin trousers. All 
wear Deccan slippers. Their usual ornaments are a neckku^, 
pendants or earrings, bangles, and loose hell anklets known as kadds. 


1 In 1799 on the fall of Tipu several of hie chieftains foiracA a focne or dhurra for 
the idle and proUgate of evety peranasion, for needy adventurets, disbanded 
soldiers, and all fugitives. They marolied about ravaging Northern India, Mihva, and 
the Deccan.' By 1814 tliey had risen to such power that they had gatliered about 
tweafy-eeven thousand men under sevoralleaders, who, from the support they received 
from Siudia and flolhar, 'u’ere known as Siudia Shall! and Holkar Shahi. Their 
power was crushed by the Marquis of Hostings in 1817. Sec Pindbdri and Mardtlin 
Wars, p. 23. 
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Thongli slovenly during the early part of the day^ towards evening Chapter in. 

they wosh and deck themselves with ornaments and rich clothes ana. p. 

sit on the threshold waiting visitors. They earn their living by 

dancing, singing, and prostitution. Of late years, according to the McbawUnb. 

general belief becanse of the looser morals of private women, the Ka^na. 

dancing girls have not prospered. Many are in debt and many go to 

sleep without knowing where to-morrow's breakfast is to come from. 

As a class they are crafty and faithless, fond of pleasure and much 
given to intoxication and intrigue. They are Sunnis in little 
more than name. They have little knowledge of their religion, and 
except that their boys are circumcised and that they themselves are 
buried with Musalmdn rites, they have nothing to do with the kdzi. 

Their girls are brought up to dance and sing. Their sons do not 
play for them and their sons’ wives do not dance or sing. Most adopt 
young girls from poor parents paying their parents either a lump 
sum or a yearly allowance. They form a separate commnnity with a 
head ndikan who holds a high place among them. They eschew 
beef and worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. Some of their 
hoys are taught Mardthi and Kdnarese, hut none liave risen to any 
high position. 

Ta'scMs, or Kettle-drummers, are found in small numbers in some Tdsehu. 

of the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu Tdsohia 
converted by Anrangzib. They speak Hindnstdni among themselves 
and Mardthi or Kdnarese with otWs. The men are of middle height 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard short or full, and 
dress in a Mardtba turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistoloth. 

The women who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, hut add nothing to the family income. 

They are clean in their habits and neat in their dress. They beat 
kettle drums during marriage and other ceremonies both for 
Hindus and Musalradns, and are busy except daring the raina 
Por a four days’ marriage, besides two meals a day, they are paid 
6(f . to Is. (4 - 8 os.) a day in cash. During the eight busy months their 
wages average £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 - 60] . Though hardworking thrifty 
and sober, they are badly off and take to new pursuits. They 
marry among themselves only and form a separate and organized 
community, settling social disputes at class meetings under a head- 
man chosen from the oldest members, who, if the majority approve, 
is empowered to , fine any one breaking their class rnles. They 
differ from ordinary Musalmdns by eschewing beef and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the Tcdzi and call 
him to conduct their ceremonies. They are Snnnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 

They do not send their boys to school. Besides as kettle-drummers 
some earn their living as husbandmen, servants, and messengers. 

None have risen to any high position. 

Christians, numbering about 2356 or 0’26 per cent of the dis- Cmtismss, 
jtrict population, include three main divisions, Europeans, Eurasians, 
and Natives. Of these Europeans numbered 79 (42 males and 37 
females), Eurasians 73 (33 males and 40 females), and Native 
Christians 2204 (1126 males and 1078 females). Native Christians 
are divided into two classe.s, Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

B 98—32 
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Nativo Protestant Christians are found chiefly in Dhdrwar, 
Gadag, and Huhli, They are contorts made hy missionaries 
belonging to the Basel Erangelical Mission •which began work in 
1839. Before their conversion most Protestant Nativo Christians 
belonged to the Lingdyat, Knrubar, DevJlng, SAli, Badige, 
Agasalam, and Holaya or Mhdr castes. They have no divisions 
and they eat together and intermarry. They are short, dark, 
and mnscnlar. The homo tongue of some is Eduareso, of some 
Tamil, and of a few Tula. They livo in one-storeyed houses with 
flat or tile roofs. Their daily food is rice or Indian millet bread, 
pulse, vegetables, and animal food, and their holiday dishes are sweet 
cakes made of wheat flour, pulse, and sugar. The men dress either 
in a waistcloth or trousers, a short or long coat, and a headscarf; 
and the women in a robe and bodice without passing the skirt of the 
robe back between the feet. Some of them are husbandmen, some 
artisans, some missionaries and catechists, and some weavers and 
dyers. A family of five spends 12s, to £1 10s, (Bs.C-15) a month 
on food. Their ritual is a mixture of the rites of the Reformed 
Church of Switzerland and of the Lutheran Church of Wnrthcnbnr^. 
Sunday is kept as a day of rest and religions exercise. Their 
holidays are Christmas, Good Friday, Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, 
and Pentecost. On Sundays and on close holidays they attend 
church in the morning and evening when service is hold in Kanareso. 
Every year they celebrate the anniversaries of the establishment of 
the local and district missions. Their only religions ceremonies are 
baptism and confirmation. Baptism is performed both on infants 
and on adult converts ; sacrament of confirmation is administered 
only when a person is well-grounded in tho knowledge of the 
scnptnres. On tho occasion of tho baptism of their children 
especially of their first-born, those who can afford it, feast their 
friends and relations. Girls are married after thirteen and boys 
after sixteen. Three months beforo a wedding tho parties give 
notice to tho pastor of their intention to marry. On tho day fixed 
for the wedding the bride and bridegroom, decently dressed and 
accompanied by friends and relations, go to tho church where they 
are married by tho pastor. On their return from tho church tho 
whole Protestant community of tho 'villngo or one or two members 
from each house are feasted, and the bride and bridegroom 
are presented with clothes or ornaments hy their friends and relations. 
Cases of misconduct ore enquired into and punished by tho pastors 
on tho evidence of tho members of tho congregation. They send 
their boys and girls to schools kept by the missionaries, where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and history nro taught. 
They appear to be a rising class. 

Native Catholic Christians may ho divided into three classes: 
Eonkani or Goa Christians, Efinarose or local converts, and Tamil 
or Madrasi Christiana. The home tongue of tho Goa Christians is 
Eonkani, of the Madrdsi Tamil, and of the local converts EAmirese. 
The Madrdsis and Eonkanis eat together but do not intermarry,^ 
while the Ednarese or local converts neither eat nor marry ■with the 
Eonkanis or the Madrdsis. With a few exceptions the Eonkanis 
are fair and middle-sized ■with well-out features, tho local converts 
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are short; and dark, and the Madrasis are still darker and shorter. Chapter III- 

The Konkanis and iladrdsis live in one-storeyed tile-roofed houses _ 

wth 'Walls of brick and mud, and the Ednarese live in one-storeyed Population. 

houses •with flat roofs. Their daily food is rice, pulse, Indian Chbistiajis. 

millet, bread, and flesh. All drink liquor and eat pork and beef, 

escept tbe Ednarese Christians 'who object to eating beef. The 

Konkani men dress in a pair of trousers, a short coat, bouts, and 

a hat, Madrasi men in a -waistolotb, n long coat, a headscarf, and 

shoes, and Ednarese men, like Dhdrwar Kurubdrs and EnmbUrs ; 

the 'women of all three classes dress in a short-slcoved bodice and robe, 

'wliich is -worn banging like a petticoat. As a class the Catholic 
Christians are industrious, hospitable, and thrifty. The Konkanis 
are either Government servants, labourers, or domestic servants; 
the Madrdsis are mostly domestic servants; and the Ednarese 
earthen pot-makers, blanket 'weavers, hnsbandmen, and unskilled 
labourers. All observe the rites and holidays of tlio Roman Church. 

Children are baptised as soon ns possible after the seventh day 
after birth. If the child is healthy it is taken to the church, if it is 
weaker it is baptised at home. Girls arc married after twelve and 
boys after sixteen. Proposals for marriage come from the 
boy's side. At tho time of betrothal close relations and friends are 
feasted, and among Ednarese Christians tho bride’s father receives 
a sum of money from the bridegroom's, l^hen the day fixed for < 

the marriage draws near, booths are raised at the houses both of 
tho bride and of the bridegroom. During the marriage ceremony 
country music is played in the booth and the bride and bridegroom are 
rubbed with turmeric paste, and friends and relations send presents 
of clothes and prorisions. Among the Ednarese Christians when 
a girl comes of age she is seated apart for a while, then bathed, and 
presented with new robes. No such ceremony is observed among 
Konkani and Madrasi Christians. When a person is on tho point 
of death tho priest administers to him tho sacrament of extreme 
unction or anointing. After death tho body is bathed and dressed 
in holiday clothes in the case of Konkanis and Madrdsis, and is 
covered with a shroud in tho case of Ednarese Christians. It is 
laid either in a coffin or in a bior and carriod in procession to the 
church. Prom tho church after prayers the body is carried to the- 
buiying ground and is there buried. Ednarcso Christians give a. 
feast to their caste people on the third day after death ; Konkani 
and ^ladrasi Christians do not hold a third day feast. Oases of grave 
misconduct or scandal arc enquired into and punished by the priest 
with tho help of tho adult castemen, the punishment being fine, 
kneeling in tho church during the service on Sundays, and excom- 
munication. So long ns a person is oxcommunicated he is not 
allowed to enter the church or to mix with tho, community. Of the 
three classes Konkanis alono send their children to school. 

PA'rsiS, numbering thirty-one, aro found in Dhanvdr, Hangal, Farsis. 
andHubli. They are chiefly traders, contractors, and shopkeepers. 

Their dress customs and religious 'rites do not differ from those of 
tho Parsis in Thiina and Bombay. 
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Aob. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen 

Oter Fifteen 

Total ... 

111,227 
187, ssa 

111,878 

18^088 

2^.206 

S70,9S8 

805,077 

801,007 

808,114 


Br.Ca;”K=.rv.:^ ^uealzn^ns, 

ae Lingdjata are by far the richS^Sf 

f are asnally LirSarl^Ti mjportant. The 

tte bulk of the cultivators of 

bulk of the cultivators ofKhdndesL *he 

The Wdyat husbaudtnau^Srs tth S 

Mardtha hnsbandman of the North Deccan 
with a smaller northern strain oven tha^thnW^^.i® “ ^5?*^ 
stronger and blacker, a harderwSer^ JJf larger 

and with a strong turn for trade speralation^ ^™*^o«glit 

intelhgent, and enteiprising, and is shrewder ^’sposed, 

would imagine. As a body Dhdrwdr Tnn 
better off than north Deooa/Nmibis husbandmen are 

They have passed through many chaWes ^fV 
f "?•. To them, which it was LitlS^S^n 
had his share of the spoil, Mardtba rule tme Kunbi who 

many years after the introduction of ^or 

curse of rack-renting handed down^hwi. ^ °*'^®rthe 

husbandman deep in poverty. With thJ’ hept the 

survey and the opening oSds wtS “^^“®tion of the revenue 
Between 1862^3877 1850 their staS 

of all field produce, especially of AmerS n?° 
nn according to £ 

ennohed the district by about ifl i ^n*nnA *®^ years 
Between 1862 and 1865, no less thL 8,16,00,000) 

a yearly average of fl,175,000%s‘^l5sSSSff®‘'*'^°'°®^®°") 
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bitckccl by Rombay speculators paid as iniicli as £10 (Ra. 100) the 
aero for planted cotton fields. Tljo flood of wcaltli turnod the 
pooplo’s heads. They did not know what to do with their money. 
At village festivals, nuinbcr.s of landholders appeared with carts tho 
naves of whose wheels were rounded with bands of silver.’ Since 
1871 many have impaired tho'o gains by unwise cotton speculation, 
by estravagnnee, and by (nisinanagcment. At the snioo time the 
price of cotton has fallen ; years of scarcity and famine h.avo wasted 
the district; and rovi.«od settlements have greatly added to the 
land tux. Still in spile of tlieir lo'^s and suffering from tho 1870 
famine tho mass of tho liusb.andiucn of the cotton plains are (1881) 
well-to-do. Many Liiigayal hiibkaiidnien have largo holding.^. In 
tho north Deccan the business of tilling tho soil and of trading in 
its produce ns a rule are distinct ; in DliSrwilr tho two aro to a largo 
extent united. Mot only doo.s (ho landholder often tiiko his produco 
to distnnt K.'inviir or Kumt-i, he either brings back goods for tho 
s.iko of the hire, or Ititnsclf invests in sncli coast produce ns finds a 
a ready inland s.alc. Jinny Lingiiyat landholders aro nioncylenders 
and cotton ginners, and many among them hoard stores of grain, 
which they sell iit a high profit in times of scarcity. They genuvaRy 
keep a small stuff of permanent farm .cervnnfs to plough and look 
after their cattle, and at times temporary labour is largely employed 
for weeding and reaping. 

Colonies of Jlarathds are mised with Lingdynts in many 
prts of tho district, and scnltored Mnrtitha fnmilic<) also occur 
]n A largo proportion of villages. Tho Jfnrathtls seem less well off 
than flic Lingtfynf.s and have IcsS the knack of mnkjng money 
by moncylending, grain dc.nliug, and cotton tr.atVmg. Tlio 
protection to creditors given by the civil courts is s.aid to be 
tho cau«o of tho indobtedness of tho poorer huslnndmon, but 
indcblcdncos is less general than among north Deccan hushandmen. 
fifusnliniin liushandincn, of whom Ihero are many, ns a rule, have 
.small holdings, and aro not jiro^pcrons. Dr/ihinnii hiislnndinon aro 
few, though n good many llrahnuin plpndcr.snnd retired Government 
sorv.ants invest their s.avings in buying the occupancy right of Gelds. 
'I’hcsQ linihman landholders do not till with their own hands. They 
either lot (ho land or have an ngunl to manage its lillngo. If 
tho land islet tho ton.mt piys tho over-holder somotimC-s in money 
and sometimes in gmin. If, ns is the rule when tlio overholdorisnti 
.aheentee, the rent is paid in money, it amounts to two or three times 
tho Government iiseessmciit. When the rent is paid in kind tho 
tenant does not pay Iho Government assessment unless lie is bound 
to pay it by n previous contract. As a rule the landlord recovers 
from tho ten.s''.t o*..''.third to one-half of tho whole prodneo. Tho 
Kuriihars or Shepherds and tho Uodnrs or Hunters and now 
watchmen, form a considornlile section of tho hiisbnTidntcn. As 
husbandmen they arc careless and .stuiml, content with sninll results, 
and seldom rich or prosjjorous. A few of tho wild pack'bullock and 
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'Wood-cutting LavilnSs or Lambiinis, bold land in the irest of the 
district, and hero und tboro a few Holfiis or Mhilrs cultivate.* 

For tillage purposes the district is divided into the malldduormalndd 
that is the damp west and tbo bcilu shivie or dry east. The maUddn 
is the tract on the border of the Kdnara forests in the west and south- 
west of the district. It is snbjcct to frequent and heavy rain. It is most 
favourable to the growth of rice and sugarcane, which, to succeed at 
all, must have abundant moistnro. In these western lands the usual 
dry-crops of the open eastern plain are seldom grown. The only 
dry-crops are the coarse hill grains, rdgi Elonsine corocana, save 
Panicum miliarc, iiavani Panicum italicum, and jola Sorghum 
vulgaro. Of these rdgi and edvo are grown in comparatively small 
quantities, and mtmii aadijola are sown only in two or three fields 
in a village and often not at all. In the leihi sliime or dry eastern 
plain rice is seldom or never grown and sugarcane is grown only as 
a garden crop. The soil is best suited for dry-crops especially for 
cotton, gram, and wheat. Along the eastern fringe of the wet 
west lands, through the whole length of the district, from north-west 
to south-east including the towns of Dhdrwilr Hubli Bankdpnr 
and Kod, runs a belt of country which as regards soil .climate and 
vegetation unites the characteristics of the moist hilly west lands 
and the dry eastern plains. In this transition region the soil is 
generally a reddish alluvial clayslate crossed here and there in an 
■easterly direction by narrow belts of black cotton ground. _ This 
black soil is of superior richness probably owing to the mixture 
of particles of red soil, which, without changing the appearance 
and character of the black soil, lessen its clayeyness and increase 
its power of taking in water. Towards the east of this belt the 
rainfall is too scanty and unoortain for the growth of rice. So, also, 
towards tho south-west the climate becomes too moist for dry-crops, 
and rdgi and other poor grains take the place of millet. In 
parts of this transition tract, dry and wet crops are often sown in 
the same field, so that, if the season proves too dry for rice, a crop 
of millet may save the landholder from complete loss. In Kod and 
Hdngal in the south of this tract a number of large lakes water 
much rice and garden land. In some villages, on the eastern 
border of this tract, tobacco grows freely j in others the cultivation 
of chillies is carried on with great success. In the mallddu or rain- 
land, wherever the underlying laterite does not rise to the surface, 
the soil is good. The best soil called hagadali is a red mould formed 
of a fine iron-bearing gravel mixed with quartz pebbles and clay 
slate. Where the chlorite schists and clay slates predominate the 
soil is a light coloured loam of great depth called jeddi mannu. 
When untilled for many years tho red soils often assume a most 
deemving appearance. The surface soil is washed away and either a 
coating of loose gravel and quartz stones, or a thin layer of hardened 
clay is left into which 'water hardly passes and on which oven grass 
hardly grows. The soil close under the surface, if long nndistarbod, 
becomes hard and dense and seems almost proof against water. 
But after the merest sm'face scratching, the rain is able to 


1 Chiefly from matotials hy Mr. F, L. Charles, C.S. 
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remain on tke surface and soften tlie under soil, which can he 
deeply ploughed with the greatest caso, and, with a little manure, 
is extremely fertile. The light soil orjeddi manim is the true rice 
soil. The earthy matter of this rice soil, as in west Bankdpur, is 
chiefly decayed clay slata By the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, it becomds a stifi, compact, light-coloured clay, so retentire 
of moisture that in most of tho lower lands water is found 
throughout tho year a few feet helow the snrface. Tho soil on the 
highest and most open lands has little depth, and, even with manure 
and care, 3delda only one poor crop of nee in the year. Between 
the highest and the lowest situations, the soils are fairly deep, and, 
in seasons of abundant or even of average rainfall, generally hold 
moisture enough to yield a crop of pulse after the main rice harvest 
is over. The soil in tho valleys or Imv lands is of superior richness. 
It is blade or a rich dark brown and may almost be classed under 
the head of alluvium. This soil yields luxuriant after-crops, and 
its abundant moisture makes it snecially suited for sugarcane. 
The best rice land is in several respects more valuable than the 
black cotton soiL The best rice land has much moisture, while the 
cotton land has no means of irrigation ; the best rice land only 
occasionally wants manure, the cotton land wants manure every 
third year; the rice land seldom irants the labour and cost of 
ploughing, tho cotton land must bo ploughed every year. The best 
black EuU sometimes yields a second crop, the best rice soil always 
yields a second crop and this with less labour than the black soil. 
To prepare the black soil for a second crop it has to be ploughed, 
broken by tho hunti or heavy hoe, levelled with the lallesal kunti 
or light hoe, sown with tho seed drill or hirgi, and once more 
levelled with tho light hoe. In tho best rice land tho field is 
■simply ploughed once, is closely sown by tho hand, and to cover 
the seed the horudii or leveller is run over tho sui’fnoo. 

By far the greater part of the open country is black ground or 
yen hhumi. Its qualities are admirably suited to the dry climoto 
■of the tableland. Its great power of holding moisture enables its 
crops to bear unharmed seasons of drought which would prove fatal 
to any crop on tho red soil. In these black soils nature to a groat 
extentdocs what in other soils is left to thcplough. In the hot weather, 
as the soil shrinks, it becomes fissured with cracks, two or throe 
inches wide and about eighteen inches deep which divide the surface 
into blocks two to three foot square. Tho first heavy rainfall 
washes the surface soil into theso cracks, and fills them removing 
tho surface soil and exposing a fresh under-layer. Except 
sometimes in fields intended for cotton, instead of the plough the 
people use tho heavy hoe or hunli drawn by two or four bullocks. 
This loosens the surface throe or four inches deep and uproots what 
weeds there arc though -weeds aro few in cleanly kept fields. Bain 
loosens tho soil to a considerable depth and this scarping is enough 
in ordinary years. Once in six, seven, or eight years the plough is 
used to uproot dcop-scatod heavy weeds and to disturb the subsoil. 
TVhen it gets covered with matted grass and halihul scrub the snrface 
becomes cut in deep water runs and pitted with holes and cracks. 
It is also covered with minute lime nodules which as they show 
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throngh the grass make tho soil look white and glazy. The chief 
hlack-Boil crops are cotton, wheat, gram,oilBeodB, and the later varieties 
of Indian millet. Except a few gardens at Annigeri in Novalgand, 
and some other villages with patches of brown soil no watered 
land occurs over the w’holo black plain. To the general black soil 
chameter of the eastern plain the ICappat^dd hills form an 
exception. There the soil is stony red allnvial called Icennda or 
mtisari somewhat like the reddish soils of the hills near Dhirwlir 
and Hubli. Similar soil occurs among the granite ranges and rocks 
to the south-west of tlio Kappatgudd range towards the Varda 
river. In the east of Rdnebennur is much stony and nnarable soil 
called kalhmela or daro in which angular nodules of stone lie so 
close packed that the plough can hardly enter. 

Of an area of 4612 square miles or 2,053,037 acres, 2,858,678 
acres or 96*80 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of these 
169,738 acres or 5*93 per cent ore the lands of alienated villages. 
According to the revonuo snrvity, the rest contains, 2,271,057 acres 
or 79*44 per cent of arable land ; 42,882 acres or 1*50 per cent of 
unarabla; 47,168 acres or 1*65 per cent of grass or htran; 
176,606 acres or 6*17 por cent of forest; and* 151,227 acres or 
5*29 per cent of village sites roads and river beds. Of the 
2,271,057 acres of arable land in Government villages 021,294 or 
27*36 per cent are alienated. In 1882-83 of the arable area of 
1,652,216 acres in Government villages, 1,503,011 acres or 90*97 
per cent wore held for tillage. Of this 6963 or 0*46 per cent were 
garden land; 86,873 ncros or 6*77 per cent were rice land; and 
1,409,175 acres or 93*75 per cent were dry-crop land. 

In 1882-83 the total number of holdings was 77,478 with an 
average area of about twenty-eight acres. Of the whole number 
7675 were holdings of not more than five acres ; 1 1,937 were of six 
to ten acres ; 22,575 of eleven to twenty acres ; 26,976 of twenty-one 
to fifty acres ; 6145 of fifty-one to one-hundred acres ; 1674 of 101 
to 200 acres; 294 of 201 to 300 acres; 94 of 301 to 400 acres and 
108 above 400 acres. The details are : 
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Ono pair of oxen can till sis to ciglit acres of rico land, ton to 
fifteen acres of ordinary dry-crop land, and thirty to forty acres 
of black soil. Thirty-tivo acres of black soil and eight acres of 
common soil or fifteen acres of common soil nnd five acres of garden 
had vaald enable a haabandaiea to lire like aa ordinary retail 
dealer. In good years a man with a holding of this sizo might save ; 
bat as a good year does not come oftener than once in five years, 
the owner of so small a holding would find it difficult to save much. 

The Poona-Harihar road, which runs north-west and south-east, 
divides the district into two belts, the hilly and woody west rich in 
water both for drinking nnd for tillage, nnd the open waterless 
oast. Parts of Navalgund and Ron, in tlio eastern plain, which are 
cros.sed by tho Ponnihalln, are particularly badly off for water. Tho 
small streams dry early in the hot season, and what water is found 
by digging in their beds is too brackish for drinking. Tho well 
water is also apt to grow brackish. So short is tlio supply that 
from March to May the people of each caste form themselves into 
a water club, and every two or three days fetch water in bullock or 
buffalo carts from a distance of two or tbreo miles. The d>jnca.s 
of these parts is not of recent date. Under the Poshwas 
(1756-1817), officers who fell into disgrace w'cro often sent to 
govern this waterless or nirjal land. Irrigation is chiefly from 
ponds and reservoirs, in some cases with tho help of canals. The pond 
system of irrigation is common in Madras and Mnisur, but is rare in 
the Bombay Presidency. TIu’eo conditions fiivour tho multiplying 
of ponds and reservoirs in west and south-west Dhii-wAv : the 
abundance of suitable sites, tho certain and long continued local 
rainfall, and tho absence of under-ground water. Tho stream beds 
and valleys among tho low ranges of mctamorpbic schist supply 
numerous sites suitable for storage lakes. In the western sub- 
divisions of Hdngal, Kod, Kalghatgi, and Bankapur seldom more 
than four and oftou not more than two months in the year pass 
without rain. Tho absence of undor-ground springs seems to be 
duo to the uprightness or highly inclined position of the clay slate 
and associated rocks which if fintter might Love formed water- 
bearing strata. Except below ponds wells are rare. 
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Most of tbo ponds and reservoirs are old works. It is not known 
when and by whom they were made. But most are believed to 
date from the Vijayanagar or Anegondi kings (1335-1570) who 
were famous for their success in water works. Almost all traditions 
of local prosperity centre in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of the great Krishna R&ya (1508-1542) who was famous 
for the number and magnitude of his public works.* Daring his 
reign the great lake near Shiggaon five miles north of Baukfipnr 
and other fine rosei’voirs are said to have been built. Tho most 
remarkable work, which is said to have been planned and carried 
out by a minister named Damak Mndh, was the damming in no less 
than seven places of the half mile broad Tuugbhadra. Across 
this great river dams or banda/rds formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone, often many tons in weight, were thrown. Brom five of 
these huge works canals, led along both sides of the river, vratcr 
many miles of garden which are now the richest parts of Belari on 
the south bank and of the Niss&m's country on tho north bank of the 
Tungbhadra.® In 1881-82 there were 2979 ponds and reservoirs 
or one pond for every 1*52 square miles. Of these 1021 were in 
Kod, 841 in Hangal, 399 in Kalghatgi, 329 in Banlcapnr, 129 in 
DhdrwAr, 105 in Hubli, ninety-nine in Karajgi, twenty-four in 
Navalgund, twenty in Gc^ag, and twelve in Rdnebennur. These 
together water 93,730 acres of land paying a total assessment of 
£29,625 (Es. 2,96,250). Of the whole area 87,246 acres were rice 
lands with a total assessment of £25,054 (Rs. 2,50,540), 5275 acres 
were garden lands with a total assessment of £4437 (Bs. 44,370), 
and 1209 acres with a total assessment of £134 (Bs. 1340) assessed 
at diy crop rates are now watered. The average assessment on each 

? ond is about £10 (Bs. 100) and the area watered from ponds is 
•06 per cent of the whole tillage. The average area watered by 
each pond is thirty-one acres. Some ponds water the lands of only 
one or two holders, others water fifty to eight hundred acres often 
in several villages. These reservoirs ns a rule arc formed by a low 
and often irregular dam, They often depend for part of their water 
on the escape from higher lakes. Often, also, the natural catchment 
area is increased by catch-water drains or by supply channels from 
streams. As a rule the waste-water escapes are simple channels cut 
in the hard soil or gravel. They are generally at the end of a long 
arm of the pond to avoid breaching the main dam . The outlet sluices, 
of which the larger reservoirs have generally one or two, are made 
under and through the dam. These outlets are often masonry works 
with horizontal holes, stopped with wooden plugs, and surmounted 
by elaborately carved guide stones for the pole of the plug. Some- 
times, especially in the smaller reservoirs, the water is let out by a 
simple cut through the dam, the opening being roughly filled with 
earth, stones, and brushwood. The larger lakes are almost always 
faced in front with walls of dry rabble stone. Below each reservoir 


> Probably as in other dynasties, Krishna E4ya the greatest of the line has in 
tradition the credit of the works made by all the members of the family 
* Bom, Cov. Sel. CLV. 74. •' 
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the land is laid ont in terraces, and the distribution of water is 
managed entirely by llio people, disputes being settled in ordinary 
cases by the loading jnembers of the village and in grave cases by the 
olliccrs of tho irrigation dopnrtnicnl. Most of tbeso reservoirs dry 
soon after tho niins arc over, the water being drawn off for rice and 
oilier early crops daring the breaks in tbo mins. This practice 
is nccessai^v to make ^od /Jifforeneo bBlyyeen iliB asua] }eca) 
till of about tliirly inches Und tho sixty inches which without tho 
lielp of irrigation rico requires. The watering power of a reservoir 
depends on its position a^ woll as on its size. In tho west where 
the rainfall is heavy the amount of wafer which can bo drained off a 
lake and used in watering ig much greater than in tho dry cast. 

Some of tho ponds thoug]i tlmir supply of water does not last 
throughout fho year, arc ksod for watering garden crops. In this 
raoo the people have to Irnst either to the water m wolls sunk 
below the dam, or to tho vatn-atorms of March and April to help tho 
crops through tho lime iv]ien the reservoir is dry. Tho chief 
garden crops under these ponds are betel and cocoa-palms, plantains, 
betel vinos, and sometimes sugarcane. The evil of tho pond .system 
, is that tho ponds slowly but gradually have tbeir storage capacity 
lessened by tbo deposit of giJi, Formerly tho landholders, who 
used the water of the lake, made yearly contributions in money or 
in labour to remove the silt. This practice has long ceased. 
Government arc now often usked to bo at the expense of removing 
silt deposit, but tbo clearing ©f silt is a very costly and nnjiroductive 
mode of increasing .storage. Tlio effect of years of silting can 
generally’ bo conntoractod ijy slightly raising tho whole water 
surface by adding to tlio height of tho crest of the dam. Tho 
only advisable silt clearance Js what is required to raise tho crest 
of the dam or to keep the dum in repair. As regards tho repairs of 
these lake.s tho principle adopicd by Government 1ms been to leave 
lliD Drdina:^v rqnairs io fybo proSi' hj' Ibr ryork^ _ Wien 

for tho proper timintoiianco ©f the work.s largo repairs, raising tbo 
dam crest, widening flic '«t-aslc weir, or repairing outlets, have 
become ncce.ssary. Government .slop in .and do the work. In sneb 
cases a contribution from (lio villagers used generally to be levied. 
Since 1S80-S1 Govormnenl, bavc decided to undertake nil suck 
repairs at their own cost. Petty rcp.airs to catch-watcr drams 
and to watcr-elmiincls nro still loft to the people. Repairs and 
improvements to iiinsonry works are always undertaken by 
Govenimoiit. In the case ©f iinprovcmcnls cither a contribution is 
asked from tlio villagers or im agreement is taken from them_ to pay 
.such extra rates or irrigate t,ucb extra land as may bo required to 
make the proposed improvchiont.s pay. During tbo ten years ending 
1881-82 tho total amount spqnt on repairs was £11, ‘1'21 (Rs. 1,14,210) 

Of tho 2979 ponds and ro.sorvoirs tho chief aro at H.ivori ia 
Karajgi, at Nagnnr in Bank,',piir^ and at Dambal in Gndag. 

Tho Ildvcri lake, about s^ven miles south of Karajgj is one of I ho 
largest and most important rescrvoir.s in tbo district. It has a 
catchment area of sixty-niho square miles in which are many other 
ponds and reservoirs. It 3*ai'oly fails to overflow every year, and. 
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lake is believed to date from tbe time of the Vijajanagar kings 
(1335-1570). The maker of the lake intended to close the gap 
in the hills through which the Eumudvati feeder of the Tunghhadra 
ilovrs into Kod, and by this means to form a lake on the sonth 
side of the range of hills which divide the Masnr valley from 
Maisnr. This was accomplished by throwing up an earthen 
embankment, now abont 800 feet thick at the base and 100 feet 
high, faced towards the lake with huge stone blocks descending 
in regular steps from the crest of the embankment to the water’s 
edge. Two similar embankments were also thrown across other 
gaps in the hills to the right and left of the Knmudvati valley 
to prevent the pent-np waters escaping by them, and a channel 
was cut along the hills for the overflow of the lake when it had 
risen to the intended height. When foil this lake must have been 
ten to fifteen miles long and must have supplied water for tho 
irrigation of a very large area.* The neighbouring hills still bear 
traces of vast cuttings for material and of the roads by which it was 
brought to the site. A moderate sized fort on the hill commanding 
the lake is said to have been built for the protection of the work 
people. Each of the three embankments was provided with sluices 
built of huge slabs of hewn stones for the irrigation of tho plain 
below, and two of these remain as perfect as when they were built. 
These sluices were built on the same principle as other old Hindn 
local sluices, a rectangular masonry channel through the dam closed 
with a perforated stone fitted with a wooden stopper. But, as tho 
sluices had to be in proportion to the size of tho lake, instead of the 
small stone pillars which in ordinary works carried the platform over 
the stopper, the supports were formed of single stones weighing 
about twenty tons each. To the upper slnice a tradition of human 
sacrifice attaches. As it was the crowning point of this great work 
the Vijayanagar king and his court met to see the great single stone 
pillars raised to their places. For days the workmen's eSorts 
were vain. At last it was known that the Place Spirit was angry, 
and, unless a maiden was offered to her, would not allow the pillar 
to bo raised. Lakshmi the daughter of the chief Vadar or pond- 
digger offered herself, and was buried alive under tho site of the 
pillar. Tho spirit was pleased, and the pillar was raised and set in 
its place without mishap. In honour of Lakshmi tho sluice became 
a temple.® 


r Bom. Gov. Sel. CLX. S7. 

2 Lienfc -Colonel Plnyfnir, R. E., Snpenntcnding Eoemcer for Imgation, Kth 
October 1879. According to a second legend tUe patil of Aldsur, whose family lived 
atPura Parkeri in the Maisur division of Shunoga had a beautiful daughter Kcnchava 
whom the Vijayanagar king wished to marry. As her father was of a higher caste 
than the king tlie girl refused the king’s offer and fled. Afterwards ^her parrate 
wished to many Kcnchava to the pdiil of Isur in the Sbikirpur sub«aiV38]oii of Uai- 
sur. They set out to celebrate the niArriagCy but on passing a t^ple now coi’ered 
by the waters of the Hadag lakc« Kcncliava entered the temple and devoted bemlf to 
the god. When the lake was made, Kcnchava refused to leave her god, and, the 
first floods of the rainy season came, the temple was hidden under the lake and the girl 
wnb dronnrd. It was a season of severe floods and a watchman was set to watch 
the dam, Kcnchava entered into this watchman and told him to go and tell ihtipahl 
that unless he oficred her a n*onian nine months vnth child she would burst the lake. 
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TJio klvc wus iinishcd and filled. Rut in some heavy flood it burst 
not through tho carefully closed valley but by the most westerly of 
the three embankments. Through this outlet a vast body of 
irator forced its way in a deep groove with a fall of nearly 100 feet, 
wearing a chasm wiUi nearly perpendicular sides ns if cut with a 
knife. As tho pressure of tlio water grow lighter and the slrat.a to 
bo cut became harder, tho wearing ceased, and a certain 
quantity of water remained in the bed of tho l.ako. llic surplus 
now passes in a pretty little waterfall over tho point where tho 
cutting ceased. After this disaster no steps were taken to make 
uso of tho water which the broken lake still hold. The builders 
abandoned tho undertaking, and, till recent times, the 
unfinished ch.aunols and tho dam remained overgrown with forest 
It was somotimes visited to see tho single stone of the main sluice 
which romninod one of tho wonders of tho country. After tho 
country passed to tho English two difficaltios prevented any nso 
heing made of tho water stored in tho broken lake. AVlicn tho 
hrcnch occurred, tho lowest of tho old native slniccs, which olTcrcd 
tho only ohaimol for drawing water through tho enormously thick 
dam, was loft too high above tho snrtnco of the water to 1)0 of any 
vnhia Any attempt to dam tho outlet chasm, and so raise the 
level of tho Inko sufliciently to use tho old sluices, wus prevented 
not only by its great expense, but by tbo opposition of the kleisnr 
villagers, whoso lands lay on tho margin of the lake, and would ho 
swamped by any rise in its lovol. Onnng to theso difiicnitios nothing 
was douo until, iu ISoS'GO, Licutonant-Colonol Plityfnir, R. E., then 
oxcentivo engineer, thought that if a culvert could bo laid below 
tho old sluico tho lake could bo successfully tapped. Tki.s was 
done under Colonel Playfair's immodiato supervision. For (bis the 
old native sluico had first to bo cleared ns it was filled with dirt. 
Clearing was begun on both sides, not without tho opposition of 
the ^laisnr people who at first drove tho workmen off, and objected 
to anything being done on their sida AVlion tbo two parlies of 
workmen c.amo within 100 feet of each other progress was stopped 
:ts tho stones that supported tho roof wcio found to hare fallen 
in. Tho sluico appears to have boon originally laid on tbo rocky 
surface of tho valley, roofed with enormous stones, and the dam 


TIic watchman said ho could not leave his Kcnchavn promised that i( he went 
she would not break the big dam Imt that if ho was long in coming Kaok she 
would bunt through one of tho hills. The mitchman went ,md gave tho hc.'idin.in 
Kcnchava’s message. But tlio headman paid no heed to his message, pnnbhcd 
him for leaving his post, and oflered Kcnchava no s.icriflec. Bnragcd with his in- 
solcnco Ivcnchava broke through tho hill and the cmhanLinsnt os well. Poor people 
used to go to tho lake and beg Kcnchava to lend them nose and earrings to nso at 
a wedding .and found wli.at they wonted ot the water side. One mon forgot to letani 
the ornaments and Kcnchava no longer provides them. In 1870, a fisheriiim’s bicklo 
got entangled in tho roof of the under-water temple. Diving down to ficc liis tocklo 
the fisherman ontcred the temple nnd saw n golden imago of Kenehava. She warn- 
ed him to tell no one sho was alive, and told him that on tho day ho let out her 
secret he would hnrst a hlood-vcssci and die. Ilo asked her how no conid get out 
of the tcmplo ; she gave him a push and lie was on tho surface, lie kept his sooret 
for twi^-'TS, told it, hurst a blood vessel, and died. In seasons of drought, Oic 
Jic-ids &uair,Wilcs in Shikilrpur come to this lato with a round piece of gold nnd 
f a iioso-ringrTlriiy lay foorl on n small raft and pushing it into tlio I.vko pray Ken- 
I thav.i to scud rauC Dr. Burgess’ List of Arclixological Itcniains, 17-lS. 
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built over it. Tlio weight ot the one hundred feet o{ e.irth had been 
too grc.at for the sluice-roof. In the part whero the sluice-roof 
had fallen the further clcaiing hccninc n matter of great danger. 
The onl}' plan appeared to be to gently dig over the broken stones 
.and trust to find sounder ones beyond, and thus again to get a 
roof over the lieads of the workmen. This attempt was sncccssfnl. 
Only a few of the covering stones Imd fallen in; and the earth above 
tlioin was snlBcicJilly consolidated by time to allow of a passage 
being dug through it. The two parties at length joined, and the old 
suhterraucan gallery was opened through its whole length of 800 
feet. Tho digging ot the culvert below the floor of the old slnico 
wiis then begun, the old work acting ns a ventilator ns well os a roof 
till the now tunnel was arched. All went well till to^vards tho 
centre where a mass of oxtromolj’ hard rock gsivo innch trouble. 

As a p.irt of Colonel Playfair’s scheme two canals were to bo dug, 
leading off 33i feet nbovo the original bed of tho river. Six miles 
of the whole length of tho IGJ miles of tho loft bank canal, and eight 
miles of the whole length of tho miles of the right bank canal 
have been dog. Tho loft bank canal is carried along the rear slope 
of tho main embankment until it reaches the now river channel 
which it crosses by a large aqueduct. In 18S2-S3 four miles of the 
right hank canal wero planted with about 7200 trees mostly 
hiibhvh, mangoes, and nims. Tho total area watered was 482 acres 
and the crops watered wore mostly sugarcane, rice, garlic, and 
onions. Tho water rates vary from lG.r. {Rs. 8) an aero for twelve 
months' crops to 2s. (Re. 1) an aero for rainy-soason crops. The 
lake might easily ho made to hold a great deal more water. Even 
by boarding tho waste weir tho storage might bo greatly increased. 
■\v hat prevents the canying out of fresh works is that every foot 
which the surface of tho lake is raised swamps a largo arc."! of 
rich laud. In 1872 an attempt was made to induce the Maisnr 
villagcra to accept compensation and let the land bo iloodccl ; but 
tho attempt failed. Tho matter is still under consideration, and it 
is Imped that some arrangement may shortly bo made. At present 
ns the canals are small, with only a slight fall, it is not possible to 
draw off the lower portion of tho water nbovo the sluice sill level, 
and the tipper portion is lost by evaporation. As tho total depth 
of tho lake above tho sill of tho canal sluices is only 4’50 feet httlo 
water is available for late and hot weather crops. Tho ordinary 
rainfall is enough for tho common early crops which are grown to a 
great extent in the neighbourhood. 

Tho only important system of canal irrigation is on the south 
bank of the Dhnnna, tho Varda’s chief foDder, which rises in tho 
SahyAdri hills about twenty miles south-west of n-Augal. The work 
i.s about throe hundred years old, hat most of tho masonry is stones 
taken from Jain or Cli.-llukynn temples. Tho head works of tho 
main canal are at tho village of Shringori about five miles sontb- 
wost of Hiingal. A solid masonry weir thrown across tho stream 
raises the water a few feet, and two canals arc led off one on each 
bank. Tho left bank canal wliich is called tho Kamanhalli canal is 
about throe miles long. It feeds four reservoirs niid waters a small 
area of land on its way. The right hank canal, which is known ns 
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the uinin Dhanna canal, is'seventoen wiiln't long, pa«sinff tlironch 
the vilingps of Sovlmlli, (iojilialli, nntl Gaviapur, Krar its lirijd ir 
Roinctiincs carrie.s over 400 cubic feet lliO rccoiuI. At Gaviripiir 
it crosses a road under a masonry liridge and coiitinue.s Ihrotiprlt 
tljo land of Sirnnlijur and fdls the two largo reservoirs of DJiole.slivar 
and Surlc.shvar. At Snr]e.shrnr, seren inilos from Slirincori, 
tlio canal divides into two branches, one floa-ing cast to A'dnr 
and tho other flowing south to A'liir. Each of theso two 
main branches throws out n number of smaller channels whirh 
command a considerable tract of country between tho Dhnrnia 
and tho Varda. The Dharma is nl«o dammed by a jn.'isuinry weir at 
a point about thirteen miles below Ijbringcri and a c.an.a1 known as 
tho Narogal canal i.s token off at the nght b.uik. This supplies 
three ponds at Naregnl besides sratering tho land under its 
immediato command. The Dlmrina has a catcbinont area of sixty 
squaro miles nt the site of the main canal hcadworks which is 
don.scly covered with forest. This forest land odds grc.-»tly to tho vahio 
of tho Dhanna ns it gives off tho rainfall in mnnngoabh' »innnlities 
and over lengthened periods. The Nnrcgal canal intercepts the 
drainage from a great deal of tho laud watered by tho main Dharma 
canal as well ns tho fcupply affonlcd by tho catehiueut area of the 
river between tho two head works. 'J’ho Dhanna flows only during 
tho six wet montlis. To make uso of its water during the dry 
months, a number of ponds were built by tho original projectors 
of tho scheme. Theso ponds aro below the canals, and nrofdlcd by 
tho surplus water of tho river dtiring tho rains. Storage is thus 
obtained during tho hot months and irrigsitiou is perennial. In 
lSSl-82 these canals supplied ninety-two ponds of which thirty-nine 
wore fed from tho mam cnunl, fifty from the branch canals, and 
three from tho Nnrcgal canal. Tho lnrgc.st of these ponds aro at 
Dholeshvar, Surlc.shvar, ArJeshrar, A'dnr, Ifav.anji, Ilnlanibid, A'liir, 
and Nnrcgal. lu 18S1-82 the araa watered by tho canal and tho 
ponds dependent on tho canal was 8G00 acre.s. Of these SCCO nerrs 
208 wero watered by tho Knnmnhalli or loft bank canal, 7CDfl 
by tho main and branch Dharma cauoLs, and 1053 hy tho Narogal 
canal. Of tho 8GC0 acres 8127 were rico land nnd 533 were 
garden land. The gardens under tho Narcgnl reservoir aro 
very rich, yielding tho iincst betclniits in tho neighbourhood. 3’he 
revenue realised was £3542 (Rs. 85,420}. Tho princip1c.s of tho 
original project are sound, but mistakes of dclnil intorfero with 
tho success of the scheme. The fall of tho caual bod is 
unduly slight and is irrcgnlar. Nowhere is tho fall more thnu 
one foot in a inilo and in many parts it is much less than a foot. 
Tho course of tho canal is very roughly laid out. Sbnri> turas 
nnd corners aro common, and there aro long needless bends, unless 
indeed owmors refused to lot tho canal pass through their lands. 
From Shringcri to Surlcshvar not a work was made to carry the 
local drninago across tho canal. Xu conscqncnco sill deposits arc 
nnnsually heavy, nnd nearly tho whole of tho water which re.sclie.s 
Snrlc.shvar is carried through tho A'lur branch which has a rapid 
fall. Only in heavy floods, perhaps for a few days twice a year, 
docs tho water find its way down tho A'dur branch. Formorfy nU 
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villagers iiilcrostcd in Ujo canal busictl Uicinsolvcs once a year in a 
general and thorough silt clearing. This custom has gradnnlly iallon 
into disuse. 'Whero the system is so largo ana complcTC the 
principle ol leaving the distrihnfion of the water entirely to the 
people is open to grave objection. The villages on the liigher 
reaches of the canal take an undue .share of the svnter to the scrions 
injury of those lower down. For some time inquiries have been 
made how far the whole work can bo placed on a sounder footing, 
and a regular and just .system of water distribution be introduced. 
The attention of the irrigation department has for some time 
been given to the improvement of the Dharmn canal. A survey 
has been made of the main canal, and it is proposed to carry out 
works for its improvement and to bring it under proper control. 
The chief works would bo regulating the fall by clearing obstruc- 
tions, straightening the course in places, providing masonry escapes, 
and making the width more uniform. It is proposed to fix a 
regulator at tho head-works, to provido proper outlets, and to intro- 
duce more system into the inaungeincnt of the canal. 

Resides the Dlinrina canals there are two minor works of the 
same clmractor ; one for ttsing tho water of a stream running from 
the Nidsingi reservoir south to the Dhnnna at Kunlanhoslialli, and 
tho other for using the water flowing through the vnlley south of 
Konankeri, and, by means of a cbauncl made to connect numerous 
ponds, eventually to carry on tbo surplus water to tho largo 
Bclgnl reservoir. As regards the first or Nidsingi work, tho 
stream passing near Bnssitpiir was diverted to tbo Kurgudri 
re'orvoir by an embankment nnd deep cutting south of Bassfipnr. 
The original stream passes south nnd joins the Dharmn at 
Ivuntnnhoshnlli. Between tho villages of Kurppidri nnd Sntinhalli 
an ancient innsonry svoir across this slreain feeds a small elianncl o>i 
the right bank, which waters tho hands of Kunlanhoslialli. A mile 
below this weir stood mi old dam from which tbo .Siivnsgi lands 
were watered. This old dam wiis breached and ruined about forty 
yeans ago and tbo Savnsgi Innds lost this snpjily of water. To 
provido a remedy it was found more economical to renrrango tbo 
Kuntanlioblialli weir work so as to take olT an irrigation channel 
from that weir on the left bank to tbo Sfivasgi hands, ibnn to 
reconstnict tbo Stivnsgi weir itself. Tlic work is now completed. 
Tlio supply of water to tbo Knntnnbosbnlli lands lias also beou 
improved by tbo now works. Tlio Belgnl ICrtlvn ns the channel is 
called which carries off tho surplus water wliich giitliored in a largo 
valley south of Konankeri, connects a number of ponds from which, 
as each pond gets filled, the surplus water flows into the next, until 
it ends in tho Belgnl reservoir. This channel, whicli is nbont nine 
miles long, passes through tho hinds of Ilankanlmlli, Bnmanhnlli, 
Nellibid, Yclvatti, Tnlkcrikop, nnd Gundur, nnd finishes at tho 
Bclgnl reservoir. In many places are masonry outlets, whonco rico 
lands lying between and not under the lakes arc also wnlorcd. 
These outlofs are said to have hocn an after-thought. Tho villagers 
of Belg.'il, who are tho last to benefit by this channel, complain that 
in conscquciico of these outlets tbo water is taken for so many 
fields that tho reservoirs do not fill ns they used to, nnd the Belgal 
n 0S-3J 
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Chapter IV. reservoir Iws lost a large supply of water. This clisnuol itM 

AerMture repaired and the new ontlois made some years ago at the exponao ol 

I ’ the villagers. 

Weils, According to the Collector's return for 18S2<83 of 12^002 welh 
3099 wore stop wells and 8903 wore stepless wells. The average 
dcpCi of a well varies from fifteen feet in Kod ton hundred and tmty. 
feet in Navnlgnnd. The cost of bnilding n stop well varies from 
£30 to £200 (Rs. 300 -2000) and of building a stopless well from 
£7 10s. to £80 (Rs. 73-300). The following table shows the number 
of wells, their average depth, and the cost of building them! 
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Navalgund and Ron which are badly placed for pond stora^ we 
also ill-suited for wells. The people are put to much inconvenieBcc, 
not only because drinking water is scai-ce, but because it is bad, 
being charged with salt and lime. The supply of water in wells 
depends on reservoirs lying on a higher level from which the water \ 
soaks into the wells helow. Tho wells in garden lands arc nothing 
more than ponds of all sises and shapes, and as they arc not 
regularly built or smTonnded with a parapet woll, the rains sweep 
much mud and filth into them, .and unless they .nro regularly cleared 
they become choked and useless in a few years. These wells begin to 
be used about March, when, either from a scanty rainfall or from other 
causes, the pond supply begins to fail. When the water in the wells 
is on a level with or near tho surface, two men scoop up the water 
by swinging a basket or giida tbrongb it. When the water is 11 ve or 
six feet below the surface the leather bag or mot is worked. As 
many of these wells are shallow and have no spring they dry as 
soon as the ponds. 

Masure, The use of manure is generally understood. Except alluvial lands, 
all fields are more or less manured according to theic_ wants. The 
garden lands are fully manured especially those growing the richer 
crops, which are manured with great care and with as much liberality 
as the husbandman can afford. Rice lands are freely manured and j 
even the dry crops gel a fair share. Waste lands, when brought 
under tillage, are not manured for the first year or two. In such 
cases the firet crop sown is almost always Indian millet followed by 
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a greon or oilseed crop. If it seems to want it the land is manured Chapter IV. 

before the third crop is grown. Black and good brown soils are f — 

manured once in three, four, or five years. They are naturally rich, Agpioulture. 

and their vigour is renewed by the upper soil being always washed Masuki. 

into cracks and the subsoil coming up for tillage. Red and poor 

brown soils are manured every second year and in some cases, if 

the husbandmen can afford it, every year. Sugarcane, rice, Indian 

millet, chillies, and rdgi want manure every year; save Panicum 

miliare, castor-oil, and iiddu Fhaseolus mango want manure once in 

three years. On account of the labour and cost of carting the 

manure, fields more than a mile from the village are not manured 

of teller than once in throe or four years. There are four methods of 

enriching the soil, the chief of which is muced manure. This consists 

of cattle droppings, ashes, stubble, the shells of betelnuts, urine, 

and every form of rubbish which can be gathered. All this is 

stored in a pit near or in the husbandman'’s yard. The manure in 

the pit is occasionally covered by a thin layer of earth or house 

sweepingsby which the volatile properties are kept from passing into 

the air. Some time before sowing, the manure is carted to the fields, 

piled in small heaps, spread on the field, and ploughed into the soil. 

In sowing Indian millet and other grains the poorer husbandmen 
mi:c the manure with the seed. As each husbandman has his 
manure pit, manure is not sold. An acre of garden land wants 
ten cartloads of manure of the nominal value of 5s. (Es. 2^), and an 
acre of rice or diy-crop land wants four cartloads nominally worth 
2s. (Ee. 1). The second way of manuring is by having the stubble, 
the cotton' leaves, and the weeds eaten by sheep or goats. These 
animals aro known to leave their droppings on the ground the 
moment their rest is disturbed. The husbandmen conti'act with the 
shepherd that the sheep or goats shall not be allowed to rest more 
than an hour or two in one place, but be moved fi'om time to time 
in the field. The urine and droppings are thus evenly spread over 
the whole field. When the finer-grained crops such as save 
Panicum . miliare, and yellu Sesamum indicum ore about to be 
sown the stubble is gathered in heaps and burnt on the field. The 
fourth way of enriching the soil is by green manuring. Black 
sesamum or guryellu is sown in late May or early June and is 
allowed to grow for three months when it flowers. It is then ploughed 
in and destroyed by the heavy hoe or kunti. This is considered 
sufiicient manure for two years. In some places pond silt is spread 
on the fields, but silt is not so enriching as the other manures. 

A two years’ change of crop is held to ho relief enough to the Cbasoe. 
soil. In black soils cotton and Indian millet, as a rule, _ are sown 
alternately. In red soils Indian millet is followed by Italian millet, 
rdgi, save, chillies; or castor-oil, that is the change is from grain 
to green crops or from grain to oil-seeds. Oil-seeds are often need 
as a relief to the usual change of grain and green crops. The same 
I crop is seldom sown in the same land for two successive years. The 
chief exception to this rule is that grain may be sown in the same 
field for several years without a change if care is taken that a late 
crop succeeds an early crop. Thus the early millet may be succeeded 
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Chapter IV. tlie 1at<‘ i.arniii i’nniemu Ualk'iiin or firt '•!! nr.<i <•!! f(r* 

Arricttllnre- ’’'‘‘J’ »f‘''‘'r!il vrari. in if the (tipi- 

_ ' cliaiigi'd, lluiH jpmni imil tafilrmir nmy loinf* a(l<r r/tton or 

(iMM.r. if'amiim. Aa tin h’ nri'iillktn rrojii tlii' Miflia'i iIk- li'n'fucfs 
wliolo year (luring* vfliWi it r>“iti tti>- liyt .•■•is-jh asid ter 

larjy to n-f.-ivi* wJiielt it !» tanii'd wort' nr J)*'' dr'M>!y. Vijl 
nil tirt'r.ij,'i' !iiii)|ily oj rain | 0 .<nl lilnrk • lil yi»!f)4 tv )‘>-.*f.nii crop. Is 
till' jibin to f;v 1 11 •‘>Toi|il rrop tin* larlv itw]) iiin'-t lin wtiilr ►.■•aiiiai, 
Tliiii H rt'a]i‘'<! IB tlu'imlnf An};tt‘t, Kill'd ilic I'oil i>, tliowa/.i'y 
p!o<tp;tiiiiI or (itlifriri-i'tnriMd, ntui wlKaf orjfKiin with ).a tW-'M-.iii 
row of MtlliiwiT, liii'fiil, or cn'tor-oil uri' •'■mil, Atnr tli*-"' {k 
iii'Tt I’nip la (.viii'ratly im« <>f thi* t.srly mi!l> I v for wltWi thr «niU> 
tniiBiirvil ’|■l^l•r^•nrl•t!ll'^t•f<lT<'t!lrt(>lno•l^ s of ohiuriii!: th>' emp; 

A «;liniii,’ii of ftraiii ■kiIIi prrt-a ornpi or oil plRiit",n t'liaii'jotift! 
plnnlit with crojH, himI h clifttiij" of early with la'** c«ipi. 

VwitiTwi-, Dhilrivivr I'h'M took nn' lil;o tlio-o ti o] in the iioichloariv 
(li'tnvtaof Itoltrniuii ntnl P.ijilpttr. A di'toilnl do-rnp*.! 'll i‘ pre’; 
in thf* Itolipvuiii Htiiti'fionl .Vi'-onnt. Tlio rhiof fi’M fo-'l* arolh. 
heavy ph-tij'Ii or (K.), tlio liyht plnarli or r'l'.'f (Kd, ifc'' 
Inrp' Iioi’ or I"iii/( (k.l, the h'Vtlli'rer l.Kt'ihi (11.), tli<> rivililnh 
or /■'iryi fK.), the t'nil'h.'r or i/.iilf hiuli (K.) r.ml Iho yirto' 
or (K.). Doth llio limy or noj iff (K.) p* 0 'i!'li iwid tin' li,'!*. 

or niiifi (K.) phiugli roadit of n thief; lo;; of weal '•ha]"''] hr tk 
villnK*' ‘‘or}>‘'tit''ri with Ita toKvr ott'l c'lraiito f.)rK.iril n* nn oats'’ 
inifrlo ff'iin tin- rtmiii lilorl;. 'fbo rharo, wliieli ii n't iron hlaile, t’.O 
iiml n halt fi et Innj' by tliiw t<> fiiiir iiirlu'i hroa 1 am] f wir to tsi'Iir 
ppiimk in wri^’Iit, i'. lot into ft ii’eket tintl fiwtl hy ti jiiovbW" itfta 
ring to thn wooih'ti piint lieyoiol whieh it iiitr»lkiitt isxinrh'-'. 
Till' liniHlte is lixcd to the block by a tliiijk wp” pas'i't! nkap fh" 
boaiit nitil til'd to llie yoke, to that Ihr stiaiii of dr.mght bnir‘‘i th'-i 
dilTiTcnt parts of the plnni'li. TIu> nryith' is a large, bo.oy. dc^'p- 
ciiitiiifr plough, and is worked by two to six ]iairs of bull'}'’!;*. 
IVsidi's the ploughman, who is toldom nWi' to keep Iho plouirh is 
anything like n vtraighl line, it ii'tpiirt's oin' to two inuii to drlicthi' 
train. It rosis il dr. to XI ICi. (Its. 12*10) and as n nilo k owtn'J 
only by wcaltliy Intidlioldcni who often lend it to their pi’crcr 
neigldnmrs. Kxoopt when the Inml is in very Ind oftler the 
iift;itli is never used. It is very elTertivo in loo-ening stiff land nnd v 
ill u]iro(itiiig wcedn. The mitfi (K.) or light plnngii is of c.victly 
the same make ns the heavy plough. Tho only piets' of iism alawt it 
is a narrow bar about nine inches long whicli serve.s the purjift'C of 
11 shore. It is worked by ono j>nir of lmlIock.s mid eost.s nbont •1'. 
(Ds. 2), Tho plfliigltmnn innnnge.s it by Iiinoclf as tlw reins of tho 
bullocks come to tho liandloof the plough. In red and black roil.' tho 
wnall plough is ii'cd beforo sowing to turn the soik biit_, evcejit coljou 
Helds, good black soil often yieloK for several years without wanting 
oven till) Binall plotigli. nio Inrge boo or imili (K.l is n rndo tool. 
TIic chief pirl is a stout slightly crescent..shn])ed blivue of iron about 
throe feet long and four to five incliea broad, fastened in stout* 
timbers with il.s ciiKing odgo turned forward. Tlio timbers aro 
Kceurcd slopingly in a heavy beam of wood live feet long mid one foot 
broad. Thobc.amisjoiuedtotboyokobylwoligbtci'picecsofw’oodnnd 
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from the upper surface of the beam rises the handle to which one 
end of a rope is tied and the rope is wound once round the lighter 
timbers in the middle, and is taken to the yoke and tied there. 
The large hoe costs about 10s. (Rs. 5) and is worked by four 
bullocks. To add weight a couple of boys generally sit on the 
beam, on each side of the handle, and are ready to clear stones 
stubble and other rubbish that may choke the hoe. Except in rice 
lands, in all lands where a plough is used before sowing, the large hoe 
or kunti follows the plough, breaks the larger clods, gathers the 
roots of weeds and of the last crop, and thoroughly loosens the 
soil. In rich black soil, where for several years no ploughing is 
required before sowing, the large hoe is used to turn the soil. As 
land stiff and full of weeds requires the negali or heavy plough, so 
weedy stiff land requires a larger deep-cutting hoe called magi kunti 
(K.). A third small light hoe called hallesal kunti, is, in all soils, used 
after the kunti to level the surface and to cover seed sown by the seed- 
drill or &urpt. Besides the different hoes, a log called the I*orudo or 
leveller is used for breaking clods and smoothing the surface. The 
leveller is the log of a tree trunk split down the middle, scooped out 
and smoothed outside, and with two wooden pieces driven through it, 
on which the drag ropes and yoke are tied. When at work the 
driver stands on the leveller to give it weight. The seed-drill or kurgi 
is of two kinds, one for sowing grain and the other for sowing cotton. 
It consists of wooden beam with three to four wooden bills standing 
out at equal distances and armed with small iron tongues to make 
drills. To each of these bills is fixed a bamboo tube whose upper 
end is joined to a hole in the bottom of a wooden cup which has as 
many diverging holes as there are tubes. It costs about 4s. (Rs. 2) 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks yoked in the samo manner as in 
the light plough or tho light hoe. The driver fills the cup with 
seed. In some villages the seed-drill has only three bills, which aro 
w’ider apart than the four bills. MTien mixed grains aro to be 
Eow’n in one of tho drills the driver plugs the cup hole for that drill 
and the seed is sown by a man who walks behind, and, from a cloth- 
ful tied at his waist, drops seeds through a hollow bamboo called 
hulikii which is tied to the seed-drill. The cotton seed drill is made 
on tho samo plan as tho grain-sowing kurgi. It has only two bills 
eighteen inches apart and has no cups with holes. It is worked 
by a pair of bullocks yoked in the same way as in tho grain drill. 
At tho back of the beam of tho seed-drill are tied by ropes two 
hollow bamboos or hukkus, which are kept in furrows drilled by 
tho iron tongues of the bills, by two sowers, who from a clothful of 
seed at their waist drop the seed through them. Tho grubber or 
yadi kunti is used to clear grass and weeds between tho rows of 
young crops. It also earths up tho soil at the roots of young cotton 
plants. It consists of a beam two and a quarter feet long by six 
inches broad with two stays like tho harrow. In tho lower end of 
each stay a blade of iron is fixed horizontally to tho beam. Two 
beams are generally worked by one pair of bullocks ; and sometimes 
one pair of bullocks works three and in rare cases oven four beams. 
Each beam is joined to tho yoke by two stout bamboos, each fixed 
to the beam over each stay, and is guided by one man. It costs 
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2i», 0(7. (Rfl. li). The picknxo or Imgttdl! lias one end pointed and 
llio olJior ond blndod info u slinrp adzo. It is mosi, cfTcctivoin 
cuttinp: and ujirootiug grass and other weeds niter the land 1 ms 
been ploughed. It costs about lOid. (7 an.). Besides these field 
tools tlioro nru a weeding hoot or hirclrgi ivorlb nbont 9(7. (I) <m,), 
an axe or hiidli worth 2tt. (Re. 1 ), a sickle or ku’hjolii worth nbont 
2(f. (Re. 1), a saw^sicklo nlso called kmlgoUi worth Is. to 
(Jto. I - 1 ), and n spado or »ulki worth nbont 2 *. (Re. 1 ). Two carls 
are used for field ])urposc.s. The crop cart for bringing homo field 
produce or currying produce to market is about twelve feet long 
and threo to tour feet broad. 'J’ho lloor is made of two strong bars 
joined by four or more cross pieces at 0 (iiial interval«. The wheels 
aro of solid timber c.nch of two or three pieces joined together and 
Furmiindcd by n heavy iron lire I wo inches thick andneaily two 
inohri broad. 'J'Jio wheels gradually thicken from the rim to the 
nave. The o-’clo tree, which is an iron cylinder, being considerably 
below the height of the bullocks, tbo tlwir is raised by a tongue 
jesting on the iixlo. By this means, it the load is well balanced on 
tlic carl, tbe bullocks have comparativoly littlo of tbo weight, and 
file dranglit, being on n lord with tbeir shoulders, is easier. From 
the axlo nm two poles to tbo ends of which tbo yoke is tied. 
With outrigeers on both sides, the cart can carry a very great 
weight. It is rudely shaped and ho.avy 5 even when empty it is a. 
Imnl jnill for one jwir of bullocks; wlioii loaded it requires' four to 
Hi.v yoke of oxen. It costs Ct to .CKi (Rs. 40-100). Tbo manure 
rarl dilTcrs from the crop-rart in having liigli sides made of Inr stalks 
or bamboo malting. By renioring tlio sides the niamirc cart is 
somctime.s used for other purposes. TJicy are drawn by two to 
llireo pairs of bnlIook.s. 

Kxcept. a few black soil fields owned by traders and money, 
lenders which are covered with grass and bushes, because they are 
let to men who have neither Iho means nor (ho be.art to work them, 
till '"c iso Tried on with care and hibonr. Bxcept wlion they nro 
thickly coveted with hariali (SI.), uat (K.), or hiri^p (K.) gross, 
Cynodon dnetylou, or, when tbo intended crop is cotton, black soils 
do not reqniro a ywirly ploughing. I’lougbing instead of improving 
harms Indian millet, for if the fall of rain is heavy tbo black 
soil runs together and becomes too wet for the jiropor growth of 
the votiKg phints. This does not happen wlioii the surface is 
simply loosened by the largo boo or bmli. Red soils reqniro moro 
tillage. Tbo field should bo plonglied twice, once lengthwise and 
once nrosswisc. When moist, red soils become light, friable, and 
cn.sily worked. Two lnillock.s only nro required to draw tho i>longli, 
nud the labour and expense nro nob nincb more than in hoeing 
black soil. Besidc.s ploughing it is always noressaiy to use tho 
largo lioo once or twice to all kinds of soils boforo sowing, and, 
in tho early stages of their growth, both Indian millet and 
cotton mast ho frequently hoed and denned. Cotton roquires 
])articular c.sro. If grass and woods nro not constantly rooted out 
tho young plants are stunted nud tho onltnm is small. 

Dhamdr .shaves both in tho south-west and hi the uortli-o.ist or 
Madras rains in u greater degree than any, other 
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Presidency. The south-west mins are mostfelt in the hilly and woody 
west, the north-cast rains in the open east and north, and both about 
equally in the two southern snh-divisions of Kod and Ranehennur. 
The prevailing tillage in the west is wot chiefly of early or mtingdri 
crops ; in the east the tillage is dry chiefly of late or Jiingdri crops. In 
Kod and part of Ednehennur, which share in both rains and have both 
dry and wet tillage, entire failure of crops from drought is unknown, 
though it often happens that the rainfall favours one kind of tillage 
more than another. No rainfall can well be too heavy for rice 
when once it is well above ground ; while too much rain harms 
dry-crop tillage. On the other hand the rainfall which is most 
suitable for dry-crop tillage is not all that can be desired for 
rice. The husbandman’s year of 365 days is divided into twenty- 
seven lunar asterisms or star-chambers. These are Ashvini of 
fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of April; Bharni of 
fourteen days from the 2Sth of April to the Sth of May ; Kritika of 
fifteen days from the 9th of May to the 22nd of May ; Bohini of 
thirteen days from the 23rd of May to the fourth of June; 
Mrigshirshe of fifteen days from the Sth to the I9th of June; 
A Vdf of fourteen days from the 20th of June to the 3rd of July; 
Punarvam of fourteen days from the 4th to the 17th of July; 
Puahya of fourteen days from the 18th to thoSlst of Syilj;A'shlesha 
of fourteen days from the 1st to the 14th of August; il/ap7ic of 
thirteen days from the 15th to the 27th of August; Hubhe of 
fourteen days from the 28th of August to the 10th of September ; 
Uttara of fourteen days from the 11th to the 24th of September ; 
Hastu of thirteen days from the 25th of September to the 7th of 
October ; Ohefte of fourteen days from the Sth to the 21st of 
October ; Sv&ti of thirteen days from the 22nd of October to the 
3rd of November ; VisMkhe of thirteen days from the 4th to the 
16th of November; A'nurddhi of thirteen days from the 17th 
to the 29th of November ; Jeshtlia of thirteen days from the SOth of 
November to the 12th of December; Mid of fourteen days from the 
13th to the 26th of December ; Purvdshddha of thirteen days from 
the 27th of December to the Sth of January ; UttrdshddJiaoi thirteen 
days from the 9th to the 21st of January ; Shrdvana of thirteen 
days from the 22nd of January to the 3rd of February ; Dhawishte of 
thirteen days from the 4th to the 16th of February ; Shutatare of 
thirteen days from the 1 7th of February to the first of March ; 
Purvdbkddre of fourteen days from the 2nd to the 15th of March ; 
TJttrdhliddre of twelve days from the 16th to the 27th of Mai’ch ; and 
Bevati of thirteen days from the 28th of March to the 10th of April. 
Seven of these between Kratika and A'sldeslia, that is between the 
9th of May and the 14th of August, form the early or mungdri 
season ; six between Maghe and Svdti, that is between the 15th of 
August and the 3rd of November, form the late or hingdri season ; 
eleven between Hastu and Shrdvana, that is between the 25th of 
September and the 3rd of February, form the harvesting season ; 

1 and seven between Uttardshdda and Bevati that is between the 9th 
of January and the 10th of April form the cotton-picking season. 

The normal Dhdrwdr rainfall may be divided into three periods. 
The first lasts from the middle of April to the end of the first week 
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Chapter IT. in Jnne. Every ten or fifteen days in these sis weeks should have 

A ’""ititre **’ easterly thunderstorm with half an inch to two inches of 

■ rain. These falls are wanted for the western rice lands that the lice 

SiMMisa ]iiay be sown before the end of May. last of Hnbli these showers 

have no special use as the black soil grows no rice, and no crops 
are sown before the end of June or the beginning of July. 
The next period is the south-west monsoon, which lasts from the 
middle of Jnne till the middle or end of September. The monsoon 
should begin with about a week of heavy showers lasting some 
hours every day to soak all land intended for early jvdri or rdgi. 
After a week’s rain should come a nearly fair week that field work 
may be pressed on. The first sowings of jvdri should take place 
in early July. The whole of July should be wet, with few entirely 
dry days. August is generally a dry month, with as a rule not 
more than two to three inches of rain. These August showers 
moisten the surface of the eastern plain and prepare it for the sowing 
of late or white jvdm and cotton. The date of sowing white millet 
and cotton varies with the rainfall from the middle of August to the 
middle or even the end <£ September. Wheat mixed with linseed 
or safBowei is sown still later. September shonld be moderately 
wet with many fine days. The harvest depends on October more 
than on any other month. October is also the month of most 
uncertain rainfall. If no rain falls in October, as was the case in 
1876, the cotton, the late jvdri, and the wheat are entirely lost 
If unnsnally heavy rain falls in Oetober, as fell in October 1877, the 
early yadri ears spront. The whole of the October rainfall is from 
the east. It is not steady rain, but comes in sudden and heavy 
downpours which last an hour or two. The whole October rainfall 
should be about ax inches, half an inch to two inches falling in one 
heavy plump every few days. This gives all the moisture which 
the cotton, wheat, and later jvdri require. After October the less 
rain that falls the better both for harvesting the early jvdri crop 
and for the health of the growing cotton wheat and other late 
crops. December and January seldom pass without a few days 
often of heavy rain. In the east heavy December and January rain 
mildews the wheat; in the west heavy December and January rain 
does little harm as the rice and early jvdri are harvested in 
November and early December.^ 

Ceot& In 1881-82 of 1,507,942 acres the whole area held for tillage, 

184,776 acres op 12‘25 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaiifing 1,828,166 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 
1,324,827 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 756,034 acres 
or 67‘06 per cent of which 889,411 were under Indian millet joh, 
(K) or jvdri (M.) Sorghum vulgare, 174,827 under wheat godM (K^ 
or ghm (M.) Triricnm mstivum, 85,117 under rice blialta (K.) or liJidi 
(M.) Otyza saliva, 47,830 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicnm 
italicum, 28,859 under rdgi (K.) or ndchni (M.) Blensine corocaua, 
17,911 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum milime, 4099 under 
spiked miUet sejje (K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria epicata, one under 

r Mr. F, L, Charles, O.S., In the Famine CommissioB Report, 14.16. 
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mnizo mehlicjola (IC.) or mahai (M.) Zoo nmy^, nncl 7977 under other Chapter IV. 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 101,197 
acres or 7’G3 per cent, of wliioli 33,035 were under gram hadU (K.) ^ 

or harhhara (II.) Ciccr nrietinnm, 25,575 nndor iogari or luvari (K.) Crops. 
or fur (M.) Oajnnns indicus, 21,200 under hurli (K.) or kuHhi (JI.) 

Dolichos biflorus, 1*1,700 under hemru (K.) or mug (M.) Fhnscolus 
radiatus, '120 under udilu (K.) or vdid (JI.) Phascolus mungo, 
and 3201 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 70,'ICG acres or 
5‘31 per cent, of which 14,734 were under linseed (K.) or 
javas (M.) Liniini usitntissimnm, 3094 under sosamum yeUti (IC) 
or til (M.) Sesamvim indicuni, 41 under Indian mustard sdsirc (K ) 
or rrfi (if.) Sinapis diclictoma, and 48,957 under other oilseeds. 

Fibres occupied 359,210 acres or 27‘11 per cent, of which 357,701 
were under cotton halti or nralc (K.) or hupus (If.) Gossypinm 
berbaceum, 1222 under Bombay hemp tanbu. (K.) or fag (M.) 
Grotalariajuncca, and 287 nndor Indian hempptindi (IC.) or ambiidi 
(M.) nibi.scus cnnunbinu.s. Miscellnncoiis crops occupied 37,960 acres 
or 2'8G per cent, of which 28,748 were under chillies mcnnsinaliai 
(K.) or mireM (Af.) Capsicum friilcsccns, 3742 under sugarcane kabbu 
(K.) or us (AI.) Sacchamm officinnrum, 1251 under tobacco lidge 
soppu (K.) or tamhttku (AI.) Nicoliana tabacum, seven under ginger 
khunli {li.)alla (AI.) Zinzibcroincinalc,andtho remaining 4212 nndcr 
variouR vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the details of some of tho most important crops : Indian miti, 
Indian Alillet, jola (K.) jviiri (M.) Soighum vulgaro, with in 
1881-82, 389,411 acres or 29'39 per cent of tho tillage area, is 
tho most widely grown crop in tho district, tho grain forming tho 
husbandman’s chief food nnd tho straw supplying tho best cattlo 
fodder. In good black soil free from weeds for Indian millet tho 
land is treated in the samo way ns for cotton. Ucd soils must bo 
manured and ploughed before tlio levollor or horudu is u.«cd. No 
fewer than eighteen varieties of Indian millet are grown in Dhdrwtlr. 

Of these two bill jola (K.) nnd hari-goni jola (K.), tho flnest of 
the whole aro lato or hingdri crops. Tho remaining sixteen nro 
mnugari or early varieties. Of tho sixteen early vnriotie.s six, 
inurlinjola, dltodnJola,utal-phulgaia,eli'jl:ara, hagi-jola Jitidnnndihdl 
are sown ns regular crops, never ns occasional rows among other 
crops ; a seventh variety hhagvant phulgara is sown both ns a 
single crop and in rows among anotlier crop. All of these seven 
mature in three to four months. 'J’he sovoii other vnrietio.s palansdli, 
gavn kulu or kulmmhtmugu, luisvaupndu, jihulgara, jelknnjola 
or jogi-jrdi-jola, kcn-jola, and kodumkanjola nro, except 
kodmnkanfola, soinctiracs sown as regular crops but usually ns 
occasional rows in fields of narniii Pnnioum italicum or ragi 
Blousine corocnnfi. Jclkanjolii docs so well as an occasional row crop 
that it has tho special name of td:kudi jola, ukkudi mc.'ining .in 
occasional row. AVhen sow’n with late crops all of those seven aro 
i ntended only to supply cattle svith green fodder, 'riie two remaining 
5 varieties /inbawfoui-jofa nnd n/I'on/o/a aro mixed with some of tho 
nbovo varieties before they nro sown. Those two may bo eaten 
roasted j they nro never made into bread. Tho early or mungdri 
kinds nro sown in July and August, and aro reaped from October to 
n 93 -35 
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DeoemTjer. Along with the early Indian millet generally in 
every fourth row or drill, are sown caian pea hurli or Doliohos biflo- 
rus and matahi or Phsseolns aconitifolins which thrive with the 
same preparation of soil as the millets. The late or liingiri Indian 
millets are sown in October, and reaped in Pebmaiy and March. 
With them are sown occasional rows of safflower gram andlinseeed. 
Dnless the ground is well manured Indian millet is not sown in the 
same field for two successive years ; the second crop is mther cotton, 
wheat, gram, or safflower. 

Ba'oj (K) orM(ZcA»t(M.) Elensmecorocana,with 28,859acres or2'l 7 
cent of the tillage area, is grown both in red and black soils, but 
generally in the red soils of the hilly west. Of two kinds of royiboth 
are sown in June after the first burst of the south-west monsoon, and 
reaped one kind in October and the other in December. In prepar- 
ing red soil for the ground is ploughed with the large plongh 
and is afterwards broken and levelled. Manure, at the rate of one 
or two cart-loads an acre, is laid in heaps at equal distances, and the 
seed is thoronghly mised in the manure. Farrows are cut with the 
small plough, the sower following the plough with a basket full of 
mixed manure and seed which he drops in the furrow, his basket 
being kept full by a man who walks to and from the heap. When, 
the sowing is over the leveller or korudu breaks the clods and covers 
theseed, the light hoe or hallesal kunti is passed over the surface, and 
is once more followed by the leveller. Along with rapialMe mustard 
and the variety of Indian millet known as vkkadi-jola are some- 
times sown. At intervals a row of cajan pea is drilled in. Thirty 
five years ago (1848) when wood-ash or kumri tillage prevailed, 
rdgi and sdve were planted in forest clearings. In these clearings no 
manure but the ashes of out underwood were used. The same 
clearing only yielded a crop two years in succession when the 
ground was left fallow till the underwood had grown high enough 
to be again burnt. 

Sa'ye (K) or van (M.) Panioum miliare with 17,911 acres or 
1'35 per cent of the tillage area, is grown in the same way as 
rdgi. Of two varieties, one, midigi sdve is sown in June after the 
first burst of the south-west monsoon, and reaped in September ; the 
other Is sown from the 1st to the 15fh of September and reaped in 
late December. Jdttligi save or early panic is seldom grown in the 
western forest villages, because, as it ripens before any other grain 
it has to bear the whole attacks of the wild hogs which infest tiiose 
parts, and it is not valuable enough to make it worth watching. 

Wheat godhi (K.) or gJiau (M.) Tritioum sestivnm, with in 1881-82 
174,829 acres or 15'19 per cent of tho tillage area, is g^wn chiefly in 
FTavalg^nd, Gadag, Hubli, Ron, and Dhdrwdr. It does not thrive well 
in Sankdpnr. The three chief varieties of wheat are the red or idmlda, 
the local ovjvdri apparently meaning Rarnatak, and the de^i also 
local apparently meaning Deccan. Of these the red is the finest and is 
much like English wheat. Wheat is the last sown of the cold weather 
crops. It is not sown till the October rains are over, and there is no 
chance of more rain. Wheat is generally grown in good soft black soil 
which has been thoronghly broken by the large plough followed by 
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tbo licavy lioe or leunti and the light hoe or hallesal hunti. Twenty 'fonr 
to forty pounds of seed an acre are sown through the seed drill and 
the soil is again worked with the light hoe. After this it wants 
no weeding or other care. Wheat is grown every third year, and is 
followed by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates with 
sngarcano and gram and occasionally safflower is raised between the 
rows of wheat two to six feet apart. Safflower does not ripen till a 
month after the wheat and does not interfere with its growth. The 
wheat crop takes three to three and a half months to ripen. Towards 
the end of December it should hare one good shower. When the 
seedlings are about a month old they are apt to suffer from rain or dew, 
and from a disease called hhandar which is caused by westerly winds. 
Southerly winds are also unwholesome. Excessively cold breezes 
bring on a disease called ittangi (K.) which makes the wheat plants 
turn reddish and bear poor or no ears. The acre outturn is said to 
vary from 60 to 300 pounds and to average about 200 pounda The 
average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about thirty pounda Wheat 
is not the staple food of the people of the district. It is used only by 
the rich and the well-to-do. In the south of the district a little wheat 
is brought from Kumta in Korth Ednara. Of the local wheat some 
is sent to Belganm. At present (1 884) the cost of carriage to Belari, 
the nearest railway station, is about £2 8s. (Rs. 24) the ton. 

Rice bhatta (K.) or Ihdt (M.) Oiyza sativa, with 85,117 acres or 6'42 
per cent of the tillage area, is grown almost wholly in the woody west 
which is locally called mallddu or hill land. Rice wants much 
and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone rice is 
always uncertain, but this element of chance rather fascinates the 
people. Most rice land is independent of simple rainfall for its water- 
supply. The lowlying lands are watered from ponds and much is 
also watered by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by 
water-courses or halvas. Failing pond water irrigation is supplied 
from wells or more commonly from holes fed by underground 
soakage from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme 
west, and further east it is a light coloured clayey mould. This olayey 
soil, by the action of water, tillage, and weather, becomes stiff, com- 
pact, and veiy retentive of moisture. This kind of rice soil is poor, 
middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed 
sites it is poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear 
only one crop of poor rice ; in middle situations neither very high 
nor very low it is middling, of some depth, and where there is 
moisture enough, yields two crops, one of rice and the other of 
pulse ; in low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich 
dark brown, and yields excellent after-crops. Regular rice fields 
are divided into level compartments a few feet to fifteen or twenty 
yards broad and varying in length according to the landholder’s 
pleasure or the positiou of the ground. The slope of the ground or 
hiU side is generally carried into a series of terraces each one or two 
feet higher than the one immediately below it, and the front of each is 
guarded or raised by a foot high embankment forming part of the 
descending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground terraced in 
rice plots is extremely pleasing. The three kinds of rice-land require 
almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds 
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moisture onoiigli toallowof its boifig plongi'ccl; mitldlo class soil 
oven when uot moist cnougli to yioW an after-crop, is always damp 
enough to ho ploughed, and the ploif ghing is a gam ns it makes the 
land more ready to rcccire the occasional dry-season showers. The 
upturned grass and stnbhto roots die and rot, and the stiS clods 
crumble in tho heat and air. At tho end of Jlarch manure is lad 
in heaps. In early April the clods are broken by tho leTcller or 
horvdv, or, if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In fields 
which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, except tho 
laying of manure, can bo done till tlio first rains of lato April or 
May, when tho field is ploughed and tho clods are broken by the 
mallet. Tho manure is then scattered hroadcnsl from a basket, the 
surfaco is turned by tlie heavy hoe or hinfi and the leveller or ieradii 
follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of 
sowing for which a small sccd-dnll or l:urgi is generally used. An 
acre ofrieoland on an average wants three to five loads of manure 
If more is laid on, and tho rains are abundant tho crop will gain 
greatly; but with light rain in highly manured land tho crop will grow 
too freely and will probably dry without coming to car. TfromlhcSbfh 
of May to tho end of Juno, as soon as tho villngo astrologer has fixed 
the lucky day, tho seed drill is decked with green loaves, the 
husbandman bows before it, and sowing benns. The drill is eloscif 
followed by the lalk-sal-kmiti or light Loo to cover tbo seed, 
and tbo kmidv follows to level tho surface. In about eight days tlic 
seed sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with tbo yadi 
kunii or grubber and is repented generally once in ten or twolro 
dnya In two months the seed drill is used for weeding, as the crop 
is too high and tho fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always loft to rot where they grew, and this constant 
supply of vegetable matter is one chief cause of tho peculiar richness 
of the soil. The snrronndingridgcs are repaired, the earth cut from 
the front is heaped on tho ridges, the beds arc filled with water, and 
the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a smooth 
and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but 
remains in pools. 

Tho rice harvest begins about tbo IStli of November in tbo drier 
land.butmanyhoHows where water lies deep are seldom ready forreap- 
ing before the end of December. An unusually dry or wet season may 
h»5ten or delay the harvest a fortnight either way. IVlion rice is 
reaped it is left to dry on the field It is then tied in sheaves, built 
ears outwards in a stock, andloft to season for n month. A pole is fixed 
in the field, and tho ground for d few vards round the polo is beaten 
hard and cowdunged to prevent craelu. Tho floor is cleaned^ and 
swept, and tho loosened sheaves ore scattered over it, and six or 
eight muzzled bullocks packed side by side in a line are slowly driven 
over the sheaves round tho pole. This goes on till all tho grain has 
been trodden from tho straw. Tlio straw is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laiu and trodden. Winnowing follows thrashing. Bico 
is winnowed by filling with grain » flat basket which is raised at 
arm’s length and slowly emptied into tho air with a slight and 
regular shake. Tho winnowing wind blows aside tlio dust and the 
leaves, and tbo dean heavy grain falls on the ground. When a heap 
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has been collected the grain is carried to the village, the enter husk is Chapter IV. 
removed by a wooden hand-mill or iolulHcalu (K.) and as before is a Avri^ture 
second time winnowed. When the operations are over, the rice is “ 
stored in a large round basket or wattle-and-daub safe, raised a little Caors. 
from the ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed with 
thatch. Every husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which 
rice and almost all other grains are stored. The only grains which 
are generally stored in pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajan 
pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are grown in Dhdrwdr. Of these 
two, amhemori and Iconksdli sanhliatta are of good quality, three 
hedarsdU, somsdli, and hallcnlsdli are of medium quality, and four 
doAigan a large grained variety, hcmpgan or red, Icerelcgan or black, 
and gensdli are of poor quality. All are sown at the same time, and 
are reaped one after the other at short intervals. In a fair pro- 
portion of rice fields sugarcane is grown once every third year. 

Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water supply is plentiful, with as 
much watering as may be necessaiy. The only cane which is 
grown without any irrigation, except a single fiooding of the land 
when it is planted, is the small grass cane which is locally known as 
hoUcabhii. The cane which does not succeed without occasional 
watering during the dry season is the large or garden cane locally 
known as gdbras dali. Green crops of mug, pdvta, mathi, and gram 
are also grown after rice in hollows which hold their damp till late 
in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a second crop 
of cane is seldom grown without watering. 

Tobacco' hdge soppu (K.) or tamldlm (M.) Nicotianatabacnm, with Tobaaxi. 

1251 acres or 0'09 per cent of the tillage area is found chiefly in 
Eanebennur, Dharw4r, and Ron. Tobacco is seldom grown near the 
western forests, as the red gravelly soil does not suit it. It is 
chiefly raised in the east light-black soil Rich alluvial soil is pre- 
ferred, though, when watered, a mixture of red and black soil is 
found very suitable. The site of the tobacco field should be near 
the village as there it is more easily manured and guarded. Much less 
tobacco is grown than might bo grown. Lingayats, at least Lingd- 
yats who have children, dislike growing tobacco, for they have 
to cut the young shoots and this sin is apt to bring sickness on 
the family. In June the seed is sown carefully in prepared beds. 

If the season is early, the seedlings are ready for planting in 
August; if the season is late they are ready in September. The 
field must be richly dressed with mixed pit manure. The leaves 
are ready for cutting in December or January. As a rule 
the whole plants are cut, stem as well as leaves. In most cases a 
poor second growth comes from the root and this second crop is 
allowed to flower and its seed is saved. The average acre yield 
varies from about three hundred pounds in Dhdrwdr, to two 
hundred pounds in Eon. At four pounds the rupee this leaves 


1 From Mr. E. P, Kobertaon’s letter 3261 ol 20th September 1873 to the Eerenuo 
Commissioner S, D. 
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tlio bushandinan a, net acre profit of M to £6 (Rs.40-G0). 
The quality of tbe tobacco is not good ; much of the homo market 
is supplied from tobacco brought for sale from the banks of the 
Krishna Tobacco is cared in three slightly varying rvays. The stems, 
rvhen cat are split, and for four to seven days are left in the field to 
diy. If there is dew they are left alone, if there is no dew they are 
sprinkled with water, or, in some cases, with a decoction of kavhi 
hallu grass, catechu, and coarse sugar or jdgri. The stems are 
buried four or five days, taken up daring the cool of the day, 
dried, sorted, and tied for final disposal. The some plan is adopted 
if the leaves are plucked from the stem, in some }naces after the 
plants are cat they are left in the field for eight days, tied in bundles 
of twenty to twenty-eight, and carried home. They are piled in 
heaps with the leaves inward, and covered with matting to keep oil 
wind and rain. After about a fortnight the mats are taken away, 
the tobacco is aired for a day, and heaped as before. This process 
is repeated four times when the tobacco is considered cared, and is 
sorted and tied into bundles. According to the third process after 
the leaves have been cut they are exposed to dew for ton or fifteen 
days, and if there is no dew the leaves ^re watered. The leaves are 
then fairly dried and buried with two layers of leaves and one layer of 
earth. After three days they are taken in the cool of the day and spread 
outside of tbe house. Two days later they are tied into bundles which 
are turned every eight days. At the end of a month the tobacco is 
cured. If tobacco is cat before it is ripe or if it has been over-fermented 
in curing it is apt to be attacked by inseota In 1872 Mr. B. P. 
Robertson, then Collector of Dhdrw&r, tried to introduce both Havana 
and Shirdz tobacco. Tbe seed of these two exotics was sown in eighty- 
seven villages of which twenty-two belonged to Ron, thirteen to 
Gadag, twelve to Rdnehennnr, eleven to Earajgi and Sivonur, eight 
to Hnbli, six to Rod, and four to Dh4rw4r. In some of the villages 
in which the seed was planted the crops withered from want of rain, 
hut in many the crops came to maturity. In every case the 
husbandmen were pleased with the tobacco. Compared with the 
local tobacco it had much larger leaves, the crop was twenty-five per 
cent heavier, it was of a stronger and better flavour, and it fetched a 
higher price. Mr. Robertson doubted (1873) if the foreign tobacco 
conld ever be well enough cared for the English market. 

SnoABCANE hahhu (K). or ws (M.) Saccharum oScinarum, ivith 3742 
acres or 0'28 per cent of the tillage area, is chiefly grow in the 
damp west or malliiv, and occasionally in gardens in the diy east. 
Except that when it is grown in a field it is planted in a field from 
which rice has been reaped, the garden and field tillage of sugarcane 
are much the same. The chief point is that the land must be /In-mp 
onough. In December before the cane is planted the ground is 
prepared by breaking and levelling the rice-field ridges. After a 
week the small plough or ranti, with two or more pairs of bullocks, 
is drawn three or four times across the ground. The clods are 
broken by tbe korudu or leveller, and in January the heavy' 
hoe or kunti and the light hoe or hallesal kmiti are 
used to powder and level the surface. Manure is laid in heaps, 
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nnil, towards tho end of January, tlio largo plough cats tlio 
surface into furrows about eighteen inches apart. In Fchruar}', and 
in .some places in March, tlio cane cuttings are laid in the furrow and 
covered with manure. Sugarcane wants more nianuro than any 
other crop ; in fact cane can hardly haro too much inaniiro. Six to 
nine cart-loads arc generally giren to tho acre. After the cuttings 
are covered w’ith manure the small plough or ranti is run along the 
sidoof the farrows and fills them with earth. The field is then once 
well watered and wants nothing more till tho rains. Kight or ten 
days after the planting, when tlic surface is dry, tho korudu is nsed 
to level it and break the clods. 'J'ho small plough is again used to 
heap tho earth on the enno and is again followed by the honidu. 
After a few days the surface is loosened by the smaller hoc or ballcml 
kiiJiti to help out tho young sprouts and destroy tho weeds. 
Nothing further is done till tho first showers fall, when tho crop is a 
few inches ahovo tho surface and tho field is weeded by tho grubber 
oryadt kunti. Now, if not>cnrlicr, it is hedged, and weeded ns often 
as wanted, at first with the yadi trunii and Inter with tho kurgt or 
drill machine. Tho earth is heaped about tho roots, and the croj) 
is ready for catting in light porous soils in cloven months and in stiff 
soils in thirteen or fourteen months. Of eight varieties of sugarcane 
tho chief are /ml kahlu, rdmrnsdali, gabrardaU, and hara kablu. 
The hal kabhu or gr.ass cane, though the smallest variety, is 
considered tho finest. It is white and thin, about tho thickness of 
a good sized millet st 4 dk. It is sown in rice fields and is considered 
a hardy plant. It is very largely grown bccauso it has several 
advantages over tho other varieties. It wants le.ss water than tho 
largo white and red kinds. After it has once fairly taken root, 
little watering is rcrinircd, the rain alone proving nearly enough. 
Though tho larger enno gives much rooro jiiico it has much les.s 
sacclmrino matter in proportion than tho small cane, and requires 
far more boiling to make gnr or coarse sugar. The gur made from 
the small cane is al.^o considered of snpenor quality. Tlio gur of 
tho small cane is light and granulated, while that of tho large cano 
is heavy wiry and of a somewhat darker colour. On account of its 
hard bamboo-like toxluro tho small cano is much less subject to tho 
attacks of jackals and wild cats than tho largo cane. To sow an aero 
of hal kabbn requires 2.‘)00 to 3000 cuttings at three cuttings a cane. 
Tho rdmrasdali cano is streaked white and red and is sown in rico 
fields ns well as in gardens. It grows to ti fair hoight and thickness, 
and an aero 3 'icldB about ton loads of inferior jagri, from ^ which 
no sugar is made, Tho gabraxdali is grown in small quantities in 
garden lands for local use, and wants enro and water onco a 
fortnight. Tho skin of this c.iuo is remarkably thin, tho knots aro 
far apart, and it is very juicy. It is much like tho Mauritius enno. 
For nn acre of gabrasdali or rnmrasdali 5000 cuttings at iivo 
cuttings a cano are required. Tho karra kabhu is tho common rod 
cano. The other four minor vnriotics aro tho Mauritius or 
marishydda-kabbu, dodiija, hgatalldodiya, and bile kithhit. 1 bo 
Mauritius cano yields juice huperior to that of tho common cano, 
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But, U'} it wnnti more ■vvalor, niul is won' HaBlo to bo gnawed nurl 
ciiton I)}’ jncknla nnd porcupines j»N growth is limilal. Siigarc.wo 
tnkcH inoro out <)( tlio ground tiniii nn^' other crop. In [iehls 
Bug:ircnnc is followed by rice mid in gnrdcns by ]>ol lierbs. Unlesa 
tho ground is richly mmmrcd, vegetublcs do not yield much during 
Iho first season after angiircane. It is not till the second or third 
year that sugnrenno can bo iignin grown with ndvant.sge. In a 
fair season^ on a rough estiinato, nn aero of sugarcane m ill bring a 
net rotum of XI ISs. (Ifs.lG). Jdgri or coarso sugar i.s made in a 
press of two upright solid wooden cylinders, on imo of which is cut 
nn endless male screw nnd on the other nn endless female screw. 
These are set in pivot.s col in a strong plunk svhicb is tl.’crd at one 
edge of the bottom of a pit. 'J'lio innlo screw cylinder is abrml a 
fool liiglier tlmn tho female, nnd into its head a horizontal hnr is 
let to which arc yoked two or wore jmirs of bullocks svho keep the 
wnebino constantly moving. The cyliudcru are fed with pieces of 
cane about a foot long. IFal koUnt ranes are pa^epd once nnd 
rdmrafdali canes are pa.sscd twice through the cylinders. Tlic 
juice pressed from tho cano ntus into a trough, which 
forms tlio base of the machine, nnd from tho trough passc.s into a 
broadinouthcd earthen pot which is buried in the ground, ^VI)ca 
enough is ^thcred, it is cnrrinl to the boiler, a largo lint iron 
vessel costing £1 12*. toXd (lls.lG-IO). The boiler is sot on a 
brisk fire and is fed by the dried cane rinds. Tho boiling jiiieo i** 
constantly stirred, nnd tho thick scum that rises to the snrfaco >■* 
carofnlly removed till it hrromes like syrup, when it ia poured, if 
required for coarse sugar or yupii into holes ting in tho p'oiind and 
after cooling is rat into cakes or dug out whole. If it is wanted 
lor lino sugar, tho syrnp, after it is taken from the oven, i.s briskly 
thrown up tho sides of the iron vessel by two ortlirco men with long 
flat wooden Indies till it cools, nnd i.s fiknlly broken into powder by 
oblong or oval-shaped single or doublo handled wooden blocks. 

Cnii‘i.iEs,wen«*CH«Jt’a»{K.) orr»frfZii(M.)Cnpsicumfnitescon.s,wini 
28,7'18 acres or 2'IG per cent of tho tillage area, is grown chielly in tho 
country between the woody west nnd the open cast. The climnlonnd 
the rich or vmrikal soil of Kod arc particularly suited to tho growth 
of chillies, 'ilio chilly is soww in Jfny or early Juno in n small 
carofnlly prepared plot, often tho backyard of tho busbandmuTi's 
bouso, nnd is well svntored. In July, when of soino littlo lieiglif, 
tbo plants arc moved to tbo liohl, and arc there set in rows two feet 
apart, which aro laid out with tho utmost regularity nnd precision. 
After tho field has been planted, mamiro is applied by the hand to 
tho root of each plant, nnd, at intervals of eight to ten days, tho 
small two-bnllock plough is carefully passed between tbo rows of 
plants, first lengthwise and nftenvnrds across, by wliicli tlio Hold 
is kept free of weeds, and, to keep tho roots cool tbo enrtli is heaped 
ronnd each plank This cartb-honping is repeated for about 
tbreo months until tho branches of noighbouriug plants begin to 
toneb and tho fruit appears. In Dcccmbor nnd January tho crop is 
picked by tho hand, ^norally in two pickings of which tho first is 
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by far tbo largest. A good crop is said to yield about 400 pounds 
(16 mans) tlio acre which occasionally sells at about a penny a pound 
(Rc.l a iimii), a price which pays the husbandman escollontly. The 
price is subject to very sudden changes. The chilly is used as a 
seasoning and though only very small quantities are required^a certain 
amount must be had at any cost. Thus in seasons of short crops the 
price rules very high, and, when the crops are largo, the chilly 
becomes a glut and the price falls so low that short years sometimes 
pay better than full years. When grown as a garden crop the chilly 
is frequently miiccd with the early watered beUtdli or garlic and 
uUegaddi or onion. 

Cotton,* Jiatti (K.) or hapus (If.) Gossypium hcrbacuum, averaging 
335,900 acres or about twenty-seven per cent of the tillage area, is the 
most important crop of the DharwAr black soil plain.® Little cotton is 
gi'own either in the hilly and woody west or in tho patches of stony 
and hilly ground in the eastern plain. Three kinds of cotton are 
grown in DhArwdr : Gossypium arboreum dcvicdpus (K.) (JI.) that is 
God's Cotton, used in making sacred threads and temple lamp- 
wicks j Gossypium indicum jmri-hatti (K.) that is country cotton ; 
and Gossypium barbadonso vildyaii-hafli that is American cotton. 
Of these three kinds Gossypium arboreum, a perennial bush eight 
to twelve feet high is grown occasionally all over tho district, in 
gardens, beside wells and streams, and near temples. It is much 
like tho Brasilian or Peruvian cotton plant, and, though this is 
unlikely, it is often said to bo an American exotic. Gossypium 
indicum, jvdri-hatti, generally known in tho Bombay market as 
Kumta cotton, is largely planted all over tbo black-soil plain. 
Gossypium barbadonso vwiyali-haiti that is American cottou, 
commonly called Sawginned Dhdrwllr, which was introduced into 
the disti’ict by Government in 1842, has thriven well and has come to 
occupy about a quarter of the district cotton area. Among tho cottou 
producing districts of tho Bombay Kamfitak, Dhdrwdr stands 
nrst, and both its American and its local cotton aro highly esteemed. 
All evidence goes to show that Avith fair treatment in preparing 
them for market, the two varieties grown in Dhdrwdr will rank among 
tho best cottons of India. 

The upland plain of Dhiirwdr enjoys tho unusual advantage of 
two rainy seasons, tho south-west between Juno and October and 
the north-east or Madras botwoon October and December. Tho 
north-cast rains give tho country a fresh supply of moisture in 
October and often again in November, and in a small degree still 
later on. This moisture with tho cool November nights has bad a 
largo share in successfully acclimatising Now Orleans cotton. 
In tho Dhdrwdr cotton plains the yearly rainfall ranges from 
twenty-five to thirty inches. During tho cotton-growing months, 
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* This account of Slidrwdr cotton is prepared from a pamphlet ntitten by Mr. 
W. Walton, late Cotton Inspector of tho Southern Mardtha Country. 

• Tho area in tho text is tho avorago for tho lire years ending 1882*83. In 1881-82 
the ntih-divisionnl areas were, Gadag 70,8.37 acres, NavalguniT C7,8CC, Hon 67,105, 
Huhh44,865, ICarajgi 30,497, Bdnobennur 22,777, Bankilpttr22,461, Dhdrwdr I3,0G9, 
lldngal liGCS, Kod 3100, and Kalghatgi 753 acres. In 1831-82 tho cotton area in 
Government and alienated villages was 534,000 acres ; see helow p, 302. 
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that is from Septemher to February, the returns for the Bye years 
ending ] 882 shoiv a greatest heat of ^7°in'Febmary and aleastheat 
of 58® in December. For cotton to thrive the soil should be loose 
and op‘‘n enough to allow the air and sun to pass below the surface, 
and still more to let excessive and untimely rain drain from 
the roots. These qualities the crumbling gaping soil of Dhfirwir 
has in an unusual degree.' The Dhdrwdr husbandmen describe 
their cotton lands as of two kinds : huluk-yeri which is a mixture of 
black and red soil and yen a pure black soil. Both local and 
American cotton are planted in both these soils, but hitluk~ym or 
black and red is generally considered best for New Orleans cotton, 
and yeri or pure black for local cotton. The black and red is con- 
sidered the richer of the two, but, in a bad season, blight and other 
diseases show themselves sooner and to a greater extent in black and 
rad than in pore black. The great merit of these two soils is the 
snrprising length of time during which the under-soil keeps moist. 
It is this under-ground dampness that enables the cotton plant, 
especially the American plant, to mature as late as March and 
April. When the surface of the field is baked and gaping with the 
heat the cotton bashes are still green because Iheiv tap toots era 
down in the cool moist under-soil. Cotton is seldom grown in red 
soil ; the outturn is too small to pay at ordinary pricea 
Watering has often been suggested for Dhdrwdr cotton. Mr. 
Channing, one of the American planters brought by Government in 
1842, recommended the damming of different parts of theMalprahba 
for the purpose of stoiing woterto water the cotton fields. In 1865 
the river was examined by the Collector and by Sir Bnrtle Frere, 
then Governor of Bombay, when on tour. The matter wos referred 
to the irrigation department, but the costliness of the scheme 
prevented its being undertaken. Another scheme was to draw a 
snpply of water from the Varda river ; but the Varda scheme also 
proved impossible. Though both of these schemes were given np, 
the question whether watering the black soil cotton fields does good 
Or does harm to the crop is still unsettled. The weight of experiments 
is against watering cotton in black soils. In 1858, experiments made 
on the Dhdrwdr border showed that, even with the help of water, 
cotton could not be profitably grown in red soils, and that in black 
soil watering positively injured the crop. Dr.Forbes-Royle, the super- 
intendent of the DhSrwdr ginning factory (1855), was of opinion that 
watering would be of use only in case of the failure of raiu. Mr. W. 
Shearer, thesnperintendentof cotton experiraents(l 867 - 75 ), when want 
of rain threatened to destroy his crop, endeavoured to save it by water- 
ing. The only result was an improvement in the look of the plants. 
The watered plants yielded no more cotton than the unwatered plants, 
and the staple of the watered plants was exceptionally weak. So far 


1 An analysis of th® best cotton soil showed in 4600 grains, 3324 mins of very 
fine soil, 936 grains oT impalpable powder, and S40 grains of coarse pebbles like jasper, 
with pieces like burnt tiles strongly retentive of moisture. The impalpable portion 
consisted of IS'OOO grains ef water, 0*450 of organic matter, 0*083 of chloride of 
sodium, 0*007 of sulphate of Umc, 0*027 of phosphate of Itmo, 0*0460 of carbonate of 
lime, 0 013 of carbonate of magnesia, 16*200 of peroxide of iron, 16*600 of allumins. 
0*086 of potash, 48*000 of silica combined and fteo as sand, ana 1 *185 loss j total 
100*000 
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as Mr. Shearer’s experience went, the only effect of watering either 
Anaericnn or local cotton was to develop the plant at the expense of 
the fibre. The Into Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., made 
experiments in wntcring Dliilrwfir- American cotton, and tlie result 
was a failure. The le-arcs were curled, the bolls soft, and the fibre 
weak. Ho agreed with Mr. Invernrity, then Collector of Broach, 
that watering cotton in deep black soil would prove injurious both 
to the quality and to the quantity of the fibre. The black orregur soil, 
in which cotton is almost always grown, is very deep and moisture- 
holding. Though the sniTneo seems dry, and no doubt is dry ns 
far as the plough or hoe has disturbed it, yet, after an ordinary rainfall, 
the under-soil always keeps moist, not only beyond the time 
at which cotton ripens, but oven during the whole of the hot 
weather. The roots of the cotton plant strike very deep. The 
tap root passes at least two feet below the surface, generally three 
to four feet, sometimes ns much as eight feet. Even the side shoots 
piss down when they* find tho surface soil begin to dry. A certain 
diyncss in tho soil is apparently needed to bring tho fibre to 
perfection and to cause tho bolls to open. Colonel Taylor thought 
that in deep black soil tho ordinaiy rainfall was cuongli for the 
plant. Its whole growth, and for tho most part its buds and flowers 
and green bolls were produced while the subsoil was wet. As tho 
soil dried tho stem of the cotton plant stiffened, tho bolls hardened 
and ripened, and the cotton burst forth. If the ground was kept 
damp, there would bo a danger that tho plant would throw out fresh 
shoots and fail to ripen tho bolls. 

Cotton takes much out of the soil. Unless ho is tempted by high 
prices, the Dhdrwdr landholder does not grow' cotton oftener than onco 
in three year-s. Siill ns it commands a sure and profitable market, 
cotton is often sown every second year, and in some of tho richest soils 
it is grown season after season. Whoro it is planted season after season 
the crop is poor and tho soil is much weakened. The area under local 
or Kurata cotton varies year ofter year with the labour market, that is 
with the quantity of labour forthcoming for cleaning. Thus, if labour 
is scarce and dear and the fanners find they have a largo balance 
of uiiginncd native cotton in stock, they will not sow that year as 
much us they would have sown if their stock had been sold 
and labour was cheap and plontiful. Tho area under cotton is 
also affected by tho bulanco of grain and bread stuffs in hand, 
and also by tho rainfall. If tho rain is heavy in tho early part of 
the season, tliero is a largo sowing of millet nnd other wet crops ; 
if tho rain holds off until August or Septembor, tUero is a largo 
area under cotton, but, if tho August rain also holds off and there is 
hut iittlo rain till October, w’hcat and gram t.nke tho place of cotton. 
Cotton fields are manured some time before tlio cotton is sown. Tlic 
husbandmen say that if manure is put in along ivith or immediately 
before the cotton seed and tlio rainfall is scanty, tho mauiiro docs 
not mix with the soil, and injures the coltou plant cspccinlly tho 
' American plant. Tho manure used is pulverised village refuse and 
rubbish, and occasionally oil plant or somo other quick growing 
crop is raised and ploughed in. Tho soil is generally manured every 
second or third year. 
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Many ol tlio hotter oi.ess of hHshimdmen take groat ravro in 
preparing tlioir cotton land. It is cleared of all tlio stnmps of the 
])rorious crop by the heavy hoe or hunti. TrV'lierovcr it is overgrorpn 
with the karige (K.) or (M.) Oyuodon dactylon grass, the load 
is ploughed n ith the heavy plough. Even repeated ivorkings of the 
lioavy plough do not always succeed in uprooting tho entangled 
and deep rooted haridli. Field labourers are engaged who turn out 
with pickaxes or htdlis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep 
This is very slow and hard work, but tbo result repays tho severe 
labour and tho oxjicnse. After ploughing, or deep digging, f ho lica>y 
booor hinit is again used to thoronghly loosen tho soil. WJicn thosoi! 
is thus broken and sinootbed it is considered ready for tho seed. 
The Dhdrwdr hnsbnndincn take the greatest care not to sow cotton 
at any tiino which will bring the plant to niatnrity at a season when 
heavy falls of rain may bo expected. As a rule cotton soiviag 
bogins in the latter part of August. By tins time tho laud has hsca 
thoroughly soaked, and is so far draiued that the surface is coni' 
parntivoly dry. A fairly dry surfneo irith mucli moisture below is 
the state iu which land should bo for sowing citber Atuericau or 
local cotton. Soil in this siato helps tho seed to sprout and draws 
tlio tap roots deep enough to support and bring the plant to perfection, 
wbon the hot weatber and tbo trying cast winds set iu. Before 
sowing it New Orleans seed is rubbed by the hand on tho ground in 
a mixture of cowdung and water j for their woollincss keeps tho seeds 
from running freely through the seed drill. Tho seed is sown with 
tho aid of tho kurgi or seed drill which has iron teeth eighteen inches 
apart, to each of which a hollow bamboo tnbo called yeUtohedi (E.) 
is fastened. Bullocks are yoked to tlic seed drill, and, ns they work, 
the iron fcotli plough two drills, and in thoso drills the cotton seed 
is dropped through tho bamboo tubes. The seed drill is immediately 
followed by tho hoc which closes the drills. Frequent hot sunny 
days after sowing promote sprouting and about three months more 
remain during which from lime to time min may bo looked for. Tho 
seed leaves begin to show in six to tw'clvc days. Iu about a month, 
when tho plants are three or four inches high, tho fanner takes hi.s 
grubber or yadikunli, and works it between the cotton plants, doing 
two rows at a time. The grubber roots up all young w’ceds andgms.'i. 
At tbo soma time it turns tbo surface soil, keeps it from souring, 
and heaps tho soil at tho roots of tho young plants. This heaping 
of tho soil is repeated several times, tho oftener the better, until tho 
plants grow’ too high to work tho grubber. Tho more hardworking 
and careful husbandmen supplcincut tbo grabber with hand labour. 
For this men, women, and children are employed on Sd, to Crf. 
(2-4 ffs.l a da}', wooding at surprising speed with a Initchegi or 
miniature sickle. By tho beginning of October, a strong, diy, 
cutting cast wind sots in. The cast wind lasts till about tlio middle 
of Novembor, wbon tho strain is cased by occasional moist 
southerly and wastorly breezes and timely heavy thunderstorms. 
After this the dry east wind again sots in and blows steadily • 
till January. Tho American cotton plant usually flowers ini 
December, often ton days to a fortnight in advanro of tho local plant. 
Its cotton bolls mature in February and March. A good American 
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crop usually yields five pickings, vrith a week between each ; a poor 
crop not more than three piolungs with a fortnight between each. 
All of the picking, and, in the case of the local cotton, almost all of 
the ginning, is done by women and children, the men’s share in 
the labour ceasing when the plants are full-grown. 

Crossing has very often been tried in Dhfirwdr with a view to 
improve the different varieties. Attempts have especially been made 
to cross the local plant either with Kew Orleans, Sea Island, or 
Egyptian, so as to keep the hardiness and strength of the local plant, 
and gain the silkiness, length, and large outturn of these foreign 
varieties. So far back ns 1859 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
explained the decline in the quality of Dhdrwdr American cotton to 
natural crossing, the result of mixed sowing of the local and foreigpi 
varieties. Such a result Dr. Wight (1842-1850), a botanist and 
a practical cotton planter in Koimbator, thought impossible. In 
1872, Mr. Shearer stated that in his experience the ootton of plants 
grown from seed that had been looked on as crossed, on coming to 
maturity, showed no marked improvement on those of the parent 
plant. The only difference was in appearance. Plants obtained 
by crossing local and Egyptian grew well, but their bolls did not 
ripen. A cross of Egyptian or Sea Island with American seemed 
always to run out and the plants dwindled after the second year. 
If they overproduced bolls the staple was weak. Mr. Shearer tried 
to cross the different local varieties. The look of the plant often 
changed, still he could not say whether they were crosses or sports. 
Mr. Shearer traced the apparent changes, which often deceive an 
y unprofessional eye, to difference in season, situation, and tillage. 

Dhdrwdr cotton is liable to two diseases, benithgi rog TK.) and 
IcaragM rog (K.). Benithgi rog is brought on by continued hard cutting 
easterly wind ; it turns the leaves red and blights them ; the flowers 
and pods fall off without maturing and the plant slowly dies. Karaghi 
' rog is brought on by cutting easterly winds with heavy morning 
dews and fogs ; it disappears if a westerly wind sets in before the 
disease has gained too strong a hold. 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges from 
fifty to 120 pounds, the yield of American cotton being greater than 
that of country cotton. According to the 1882-83 cotton report,dnring 
the five years ending 1882-83, the acre yield was estimated at fifty 
pounds of American cotton and forty-two pounds of local cotton. 
The cost of growing cotton is difilcult to determine. Much depends 
on the grower the number of cattle he owns, the area of land ho holds, 
the number of persons in his house, and many other conditions which 
more or less affect his actual cash outlay in growing cotton. 
Roughly the acre cost of growing American and local cotton is 
Us. djd. (Rs. Si-i). Asthevalueof the American crop may be set 
down at £1 10s. (Rs. 13) and the value of tho local crop at 
£1 4s. Od. (Rs. 12^) tho American leaves a net profit of 18s. 7id. 
(Rs. 9-^) and the local of 13s. 4^(1. (Rs. 641 ). To the net profit on 
the country cotton a small amount may be added, as in many cases 
the husbandman’s family themselves clean the cotton. 

In 1819, a year after Dharwar passed to tho British, tho 
commercial resident in tho coded districts, recommended that 
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60,0^00 to 100,000 poiiiidflof Brazilian cotton f-ofd niirl aomo qiiautily 
of New Orlcnnn and Sea cotton seeds Blionld be proonred nnti 
distributed in Dlidrwjir. To t(‘in])l the litisbanrlincn to try tlic«o 
foreign coUons it nns proposed to offer n reward of -CITIOh, (60 
in cash or in tbo shapo of n gold medal and olmin on the 
tirist delivery of five hundred pounds of clean white cotton freo 
from poed dirt and leaf, that is at tlic rate of aliont I7i>. C.f, 
(2J pnijotlnt) for each »«r»»i of Iwcnty-fivo pounds. This 
projwsnl WHS approved by the ^fadras Governinent, 1ml it docs 
not peein to have Iteen carried out. In 1824 it was noticed that 
much Innd fit for growing rotton lay waste. Tlio cost of clearing 
rich land was so groat that a lease or of nine or ten years of 
light rent was not indiicemcrif enough to tempi the people to 
undergo the expense. In 1S20 under orders from the Court of 
Dircetor.s, to improve local cotton and _ introduce fine foreign 
varieties, expermienls^ wore hegnii in Dlidrwar under Ilr. Lnsh, 
who, in uddition to his ordinary dntica ns stt|tcr!ntendenf of the 
hotnnicnl gnnlcns nt D.4pnri in Poona, inn entrnstcil with 
cotton cxporiinonts in Ivlinndesh and Dhiirwdr, J)r. Lush rtached 
Ithitrwdr too late in the ye.ir to sow cotton. Ilohoughl some fields 
of growing plants, and proposed to clcin cotton in a w.oy which could 
increase its value without adding tnncli to its cost. lie also proposed 
to distrihnte the seeds of the (iiijanit, New Orleans, nml otlier 
annual cottons, which would ripen in the conrpo of the season, so 
as to produce new varieties of the Maple. The cotton Iwmghl and 
clraned by Dr. Lush was favourably noticed in Kngland and was 
valued at Sh/. to .‘ijif (JJJ -3J os.) the pmmil, when Indi.in cottons 
wore selluig at Livorimol at 3d. to Cif. {2*4 os.) the pound. In the 
post season Dr. Ln«h choce land for a Btaall cotton farm at Sigihalli 
in tho Khiinilpur suh-dirision of Uclgnum. The Innd was so ritiinted 
that, if necessary, it could Im w.atercd by a stream. I’artly owing 
to a hiul season, but chiefly owing to the damaged Mate in 
which tho foreign seed was received, tho experiment failed; the 
ontiro crop sent to Kngliind amounted only to four bales. Of tbeso 
four bales two, of a kind not recorded, woVo vnhied at 7Jd. to 8»d, 
(5-53 o« ) tho pound, one of American upland seed at Hri. to 8Lf 
(63 ..')3 as.) tlio pound, and ono of Dlifirwiir Now Orleans .at h. 
(5J- as.) the pound. At this time tho nvomgo price of Indian 
cotton in Eng and w.as 4|d. (2S <w, ) tho pound. In spite of these 
high pncc.s nil four packages tnmed out unfit for spinning 
Small quantities would Mill command tho high prices named for 
CTndlo-wicks and jowcllcrs’ purposes. Tho cotton was elenuea 
by a foot roller so inetrcctivcly tint tho work had to bo 
supplonicntcd by a miralior of liand-pickers beliind the foot 
rollers, who had to pass tho whole of the ginned cotton through their 
hands and remove from it tho broken seeds and dirt that had passed 
the roller. 1C (Hs. 00) were snontin cleaning 78 1- pounds of cotton, 
rni wnwdling to go on tiying foreign seed. 

Iho yield was los.s and tho quality was poorer than that of the local 
cotton. About tins time (1820) a quantity of Broach cotton cleaned 
by the foot roller sold for 5Jrf. to OV. (3f .4 as.) the pound. 
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Betirecn 1829 and 1832 tho results of the sotritigs of American 
cotton seed at Nnvniguud, Dbdrwdr, and Morab wore various. Tho 
seed was liable to full off in quality, they withered, and got to look 
like tbs seeds of poor black-seeded cotton. In proportion to tho seed 
distributed Dr. Lu.sb received very little cotton. Some American 
seed sown as perennial and tried at tho Sigihalli farm failed. Some 
Broach and Jambusar seed was tried at Navalgund, but the pods 
were attacked by field bugs, and the produce was poorer than that 
of tho local cotton. About 1830 a small trade in Dhdrwdr 
cotton sprang up with China, and tho Canton merchants highly 
approved of the consignments that were sent to them. In 1831 
at tho Sigihalli farm, five pounds of Pernambuco seed at first 
promised well, but tho plants were afterwards blighted. In 
November 1832 tho plants were recovering, but up to that time 
there had been no ontturn. Some Bourbon seed was tried with 
Pernambuco, but it did not come up. Somo seed of a white- 
seeded perennial from tho Ddptiri garden was thonght likely to 
turn out a fine silky cotton, and was prepared by tho saw-gin. 
In 1832 somo Eg 3 ^tian was tried, and in November, Dr. Lush, not- 
withstanding a dry season, thought it more promising than the other 
varieties. During 1833 tho results continued most discoiwaging. 
Tho Pernambuco was a complete failure in black soils and the 
American green-seeded varieties, that is Georgian Uplands and New 
Orleans, were found to degenerate rapidly and to jdold thin 
unsatisfactory crops. In 1834 Dr. Lush thought Pernambuco might 
succeed in fairly moist red soil. Pure black soil was death to this 
seed. In 1835 experiments at tho Sigihalli farm convinced him 
that Pernambuco would never answer in DhArwdr. Ho thought 
Egyptian might succeed ns an annual, as it boro a good crop 
the first year, and the proportion of its wool to seed was double that 
of the local cotton. In 1830 tho Collector, Mr. Baber, while giving 
his opinion on tho Sigihalli farm,- said that though tho experiments 
had gone on for five years, not a single landholder close to tho 
farm had in tho .slightest degree changed his mode of cotton tillage, 
of gathering tho crop, or of preparing it for market. About this time 
Dr. Lush showed that a now ginning machine was required, ns the 
foot roller was not suited to foreign cotton, and ns the American 
gin was a failure. In 1830 tho Dhnrwdr e.xperimouts were closed. 
They were considered to have failed after a Lair trial. Still Mr. 
Mercer the American planter, when looking over a collection of 
experimental cottons at tho India Office in London in 1840, picked out 
samples of Dr. Lush’s white-seeded perennial which ho said were quite 
equal to good New Orleans. 

In 1838 sevoml commercial bodies in Great Britain urged 
measures for improving Indian cotton. In consequence of this 
agitation. Captain Bayles of tho Madras Army was sent to 
America to engage tho services of trained men to teach the people 
of India how to grow and prepare cotton. Ten American planters 
I were engaged and started for India in 1840 with a largo quantity 
of the best cotton seed, somo American tools, cotton gins, and 
presses. Of tho ton planters threo camo to Bombay. In 1841 
the Collector, Mr. A. N. Shaw, to whose steady and persovonng 
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efforts much of the success of the attempt to acclimatize 
American c()tton in Dhdrw£r is ducj planted, on the local system, 
soma ton acres in Hubli with some of the Mexican seed sent 
by the Cowt of Directors. Mr. Shaw believed that of all 
Western Iiidian climates the Dhdnvdr climate was most like 
the climate of the United States cotton-growing districts. Mr. 
Shaw was fight, and his cotton, though the seed was old and 
though the plants wero grown nnaer many aisafi vantages, was 
declared by the local landholders and merchants bettor t^n their 
own, and waS valued by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs.10-15) the khandi, that is twelve to eighteen per cent, 
higher thaii the best Broach, then the standard staple at Bombay. 
Mr. Shaw's fields gave ninety pounds of clean cotton the acre, 
while the neighbouring fields sown with local cotton retuimed only 
forty-five pounds the acre. Mr. Mercer one of the American 
planters, who reached Dhdrwar about this time, was so satisfied 
with Mr. Shaw’s fields, that his doubts of American cotton 
becoming a valuable Indian product disappeared. In spite of his 
success Mr. Shaw thought that no rapid spread of American cotton 
was possible, unless a simple portable gin was introduced. At this 
time most of the landholders were deep in debt and worked 
without spirit. The ordinary way of gathering the cotton crop 
was to let it fall on the ground and lie on the ground till the cotton 
bashes ceased bearing. Then the people went out and gathered it 
all in one gjithering. They mixed the fresh and the old, making 
no attempt to separate the clean from the dirty. About the same 
time (1841-42) Mr. Hadow, then assistant collector, gi’ew some 
Bourbon seed cotton on the native plan in the black soil of Uadag. 
The return was thirty-one pounds of clean cotton the acre. 
Bourbon is a perennial and seldom yields more than thirty 
pounds during the first season. The sample cleaned by the foot 
roller was especially praised by the Chamber of Commerce for 
iita clflanneaa^ In. 184? Maccer, with his, esristenfes 

Messrs. Hawley and Cbanning, began an experimental cotton 
farm at Knsvngal five miles north-east of Hubli. The system 
was that followed by the DhSrwfir husbandmen. The only change 
was that seed was sown at intervals from early June, while the 
local husbandmen never sow till late in August. In this 
year 546 acres were under foreign cotton. Of ^ese 183 wore 
planted by Mr. Mercer with six different varieties, eighty acres with 
New Orleans, sixty-three with Broach, sixteen with Koimbator from 
acclimatized New Orleans seed, eleven with Abyssinian, ten with 
Bourbon, and three with Sea Island. The result at first was 
discouraging, mainly owing to the effects of the constant high winds 
of the early months of thesoutb-westrains. BySeptemberappearances 
gfreatly improved and Mr. Mercer described the prospect as truly 
promising. This was the case not only with the experimental fiirm but 
also with th0 fields of the local &rmers. In spite of damage caused by 
heavy rain early in October, which also told on other cotton fields, 
Mr. Mercer considered his outturn better than any he had seen 
in India. The acre yield of clean cotton was fifty-four and a half 
pounds of New Orleans, thirty-two pounds of Broach, fifty-four 
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poDuds of Koimbator, and eight pounds of Abyssinian. Bourbon 
and Sea Island gave no return. The Kuavugnl hasbandmcn's returns 
were at the rate of forty-eight and a half pounds the acre on their 
fields of foreign cotton, leaving them six pounds behind their 
American rivals. From these results Mr. Shaw hoped by 1845 to 
see Dhdrtvdr cotton hold a high place among Bombay cottons. To 
meet the ginning difficulty twenty-four ginning wheels or charli&s and 
five saw-gins, cleaning 300 to 350 pounds of cotton in a day, were 
procured, and several gin-houses were opened. In Mr. Shaw’s 
opinion, and this opinion experience has proved correct. New 
Orleans cotton yields a larger acre outturn than local cotton. New 
Orleans is also more easily gathered free of dirt than the local cotton. 
Its covering leaves or calyx are tougher and thicker, and less apt 
to break and mix with the fibre than the local covering leaves. The 
local cotton is also more apt to bo damaged by falling on the ground. 
Further the proportion of wool is larger in New Orleans than in the 
local cotton. In a hundred pounds of Now Orleans thirty-three 
pounds are wool, sixty-six pounds seed, and one pound waste ; in a 
hundred pounds of local cotton twenty-four pounds are wool, 
seventy-five pounds are seed, and one pound is waste. Except 
that they were ill-ginned, parcels of the 1843 experimental cotton 
were favourably noticed by the Bombay Chamber, Mr. Hadow’s 
experiment with Bourbon at Gadag did not pay its cost in the first 
and second years (1842-43), In the second year (1843) it was 
under the care of Mr. Hollier, a German, to whom it had been m.ado 
over by Mr. Hadow. In Mr. Shaw’s opinion the result showed that 
no further experiments should be made with Bourbon. It would 
never be a success and all experiments with it would only interfere 
%vith the efforts to spread the cultivation of New Orleans. Mr. 
Mercer agreed with Mr. Shaw, and added that the outturn of Bourbon 
was less than that of the local cotton. Shortly after this Mr. Shaw 
went to England. Ho was succeeded by Mr. Goldsmid, who, as woll 
as Mr. Mansfield the first assistant collector, took much interest in 
the cotton experiments. 

In 1844-45, 2749 acres were under American cotton. A second 
experimental farm of 108 acres, of which 140 were under New 
Orleans and twenty-two under Broach, was started near Gadag 
under Mr. Hawley, while Mr. Mercer continued his experiments at 
Kusvngal. Mr. Hawley met with remarkable success. His New 
Orleans gave an acre return of 94J pounds of clean cotton and his 
Broach of 1234 pounds. Some of the fields would have done credit 
to the banks of the Mississippi. Mr. Mercer’s plants wero attacked 
by field bugs and caterpillars and yielded poorly. The aero return 
of clean cotton on 150 acres of New Orleans ranged from eighty-one 
and a half to fourteen and a half pounds. The return on sixteen 
acres of Broach gave an average of sixty -three pounds, ton acres of 
Bourbon gave an average of twenty-two pounds, and eleven acres of 
Abyssinian an average of ten and a half pounds. In this season both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr. Hawley tried manure. In 1845 the experimental 
farms were closed on the ground that it was no longer necessary to 
supply the people with American seed. Twelve saw-gins were at 
work, seven private and five Government, but to meet the people s 
wants at least twenty more wore required. In 1845-46 the rains 
B 38-37 
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woro disappointing, nnd instead of 17,000 acres only 11,170 acres 
\roro planted with Anioricnn cotton. In this season tho planters 
\rcro allowed to raiso cotton for Oorernnient by contract with the 
landholders. Mr. Morcer paid 4*. (Rs. 2) for tillage, 2». (Ro. 1) an 
norofor laud rent, and, aftorpajang nil other expenses, 7s. (Bs. 3^) 
tho aero for carrying tho cotton to tho ginning liou.«o. Mr. Mercer 
calculated that, at an aero yield ofsixty-threo pounds of clean cotton, 
tho crop would cost tho nasbandman lid. (1 a.) tho pound. After 
giving credit for tho valuo of tho seed it was found that tho crop 
represented an outlay to tho grower of very little over a penny a 
pound. Tho wholo produco of tho district was calculated at 1200 to 
1500 bales of American cotton. Tho growth of American cotton was 
loft entirely to tho people. But Government were tho only bnycis 
and there were no saw-gins to gin it. Tho want of snw-pns was 
tho great drawback to tho spread of American cotton, ns tho people 
would not grow American cotton unless they were sure that they 
could clean it and sell it. In Juno of tho same year (I845><i6) 
hfr. T. W. Ghanning, ono of the American planters at Kusvngal, 
brought to tho notice of Government that tho American saw'gins 
were not suited to tho acclimatized varieties, nnd that l>ctler nnd 
cheaper saw-gins might bo mndo in India. Ho thought that by 
making them on the spot tho price of a sow-gin might bo lowered 
from ^5 to £19 Ids. (Rs.850-108). A gin mndo under Mr. 
Mercer’s dircetions cost only £14 Ms. (Rs.l47). Atn triol made 
by Captain, the Into Sir George Wingate, then snporintondent of 
tho rovonno survey, tho local gin boat tho American saw-gin 
by twenty-five per cent. Mr. Morcer asked for a good Enropcan 
mechanic. Instead of this, nnd this was probably a better 
arrangement, tho Court of Directors sent ont 500 saws the only 
part of tho gin which could not bo easily made in Dhlirwdr. It is 
in great moosuro to tho arrangements which were then made for 
cleaning tho cotton that Dhdrwdr owes its special success in the 
growth of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr. 

In 1846-‘17, for the first time, local dealers bought American cotton 
on their own nccoimt, and at rates twenty per cent over local cotton. 
Mr. Hawley soon after resigned nnd was saccccdod by Mr. Blonnt, 
also an American, who bad come from Khdndosh. Mr. Mercer loft 
at tho ond of 1846. About the same time tho tests made by 
Lnneashiro spinners on Qovornment shipments of Dhdrwdr New 
Orlennsshowodn loss of twenty-one pounds on 332 pounds of Dhdrwdr 
Now Orleans before carding, compared with a loss of 38} pounds on 
an equal quantity of common Surats. After carding tho losses on 
similar quantities wore sixteen pounds of Dhdrwdr New Orleans and 
28} pounds of Surats. "VlTjen spun fifty pounds of ordinary American 
Now Orleans showed a loss of 17} per cent and an outturn of 41} 
pounds of yam, while the same quantity of Dhdrwdr New Orleans 
turned ont 42} pounds of yarn with a loss of fifteen per cent. The 
yam of Dhdrwdr Now Orleans was pronounced equal to yarn mode 
from ordinary American Now Orleans. In May 1846 Air. Mansfield, 
then actingCollector, recommended Government to cease holding out 
special inducements for tho growth of American cotton. The people 
were willing to sow it to any oxteut, provided Government guaranteed 
them a sale. After another year, if the merchants did not step in 
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should foster the production of on article which had no fixed market Airr*”7fn 

value. In a second letter about the end of the year, Mr. Mansfield 

urged that the uncertainty of the price of DhArwdr New Orleans Corros. 

cotton in Bombay was the doubtful point in the experiment. Until ^mprotemenls. 

something was done to ensure a demand for the cotton, the burden 

of buying the entire crop would continue to fall on Government. 

He thought that part of the Dhdrwdr American crop should bo 
offered for sale in Bombay. Gbivernraent approved of selling some 
of the cotton in Bombay, but were unable to offer it for sale 
as the Court of Directors found that the opinion had lately 
spread in England that the recent shipments of good cotton 
were pet packages from cotton grown as a garden crop. The 
Court were therefore anxious to have ns mnch cotton as possible 
to show that the better class of cotton could be grown in sufficient 
quantities for trade purposes. One bale was left in Bombay for 
the inspection of merchants. Towards the close of the year 
Mr. Townsend, the Revenue Commissioner, represented the results 
of the Dhdrwdr cotton experiments as encouraging. The weak 
point was the want of a suitimle provision for ginning. Government 
agreed with Mr. Townsend that Mr. Mercer’s efforts to establish 
American cotton had been to a great extent successful. In 1847-4S 
20,500 acres were under New Orleans cotton. At first an 
outturn of over 700 tons (2000 Ichandis) was expected ; later on it 
was found that the nnfavourablencss of the season would reduce 
tho outturn by one-third. Twenty-nine saw-gins were at work in 
the district and many more were wanted. About this time the 
American planters, brought by Captain Bayles, expressed the opinion 
that New Orleans cotton would succeed only in districts which like 
Dh&rw&r shared in the two monsoons. Early in 1848 Mr. Goldfinch, 
the first assistant collector, discovered that in many villages the 
persuasion of the village authorities to get the landholders to 
grow American cotton had differed little from compulsion. Mr. Bell, 
the Collector, satisfied himself that Mr. Goldfinch was correct. 

Persuasion was stopped and the area of American cotton fell from 
20,500 to 3350 acres. Tho people had grown American cotton 
because they had been ordered to grow it. Still in parts of the 
district they would grow New Orleans from choice, if only they 
could bo sure of a market and had less trouble in getting it ginned. 

In this year(1848-49) the Now Orleans crop was excellent, upwards of 
ninety pounds of clean cotton an acre, and it yielded such admirable 
seed that tho character of tho cotton was permanently improved. 

In 1819-50 over 15,600 acres or fivo times as mnch as in the 
year before wore under New Orleans. Tho increase was duo to a 
bettor understanding with tho people and better ginning arrange- 
ments. 1849-50 tvas one of the best New Orleans seasons. It was a 
bumper crop, and very much more of it than in any former season 
was ginned in the husbandmen’s gins, which had risen from five 
to' sixty-two. Still, either because there were still not enough gins 
or because tho gins were badly worked, the ginned cotton was 
nns.alisfnctory. Tlie unsatisfactory state of the Dharwar cotton 
was not confined lo the American cotton. Tho local cotton was at 
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this time the dirtiest and the most fraudulently packed cotton that 
came to Bombay. Up to 1849, apart from what the sales of 
the cotton reah'sed. Government had spent £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
on cotton e:^riments in UhaTwfiT. In 1850-&1 over E1,000 acres 
■were under Mew Orleans, Shiggaon, now Bankapur, showing nearly 

13.000 acres or an increase of 200 per cent over the previous season.' 
In the Liverpool market this cotton fetched the pound. In 
1851-52 over 42,600 .-icres were under New Orleans, of which 17,000 
acres were in BankApur and 700 acres in estate or jdgir landa In 
this year Government gave up buying cotton. By this time Dhiirwfir 
New Orleans had gained sohigh anamein England, that the agcntsof 
Manchester firms in Bombay were ordered to make large parchases, 
and, in 1851, Dhitrwdr New Orleans was sold in DhfirwAr at 8d. 
a pound (Rs. 100 a hliandt). In 1852-53 a difBculty regarding 
the repair of the saw-gins reduced the acreage to a little over 28,000 
acres, exclusive of nearly 8800 in estate orydptr lands. Great exertions 
were made at the DhdrwAr ginning factory to meet the want of gins, 
and they were so far successful that in the next year 184 gins were 
in use, and the area rose to 41,403 acres, of which nearly 10,000 
were in estate lands. This success was the more satisfactory that 
in this year Government had withdrawn from ginning as weR as 
from buying. In 1853-54, 41,403 acres were under New Orleans 
and 252,006 acres nnder local cotton. In 1854-55 upwards of 

63.000 acres in Government lands and more than 18,250 in estate 
land were planted with New Orleans. During these years the area 
under local cotton varied from about 223,000 acres in 1850-51 to 
210,260 acres in 1854-65. During the same years the price for a 
Jihandi of 784 pounds of New Orleans varied from £7 1 0«. to £9 1 Os. 
(Rs. 75-95), ond of local Dhirwdr from £6 to £8 (Bs. 60-80), that 
js an average of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) or 18 J to 25 per cent in favour of 
New Orleana Compared with what he had seen between 1843 and 
1850, in 1854 Captain, now General, Anderson noticed a marked 
improvement and extension in cultivation. The fields were kept 
carefully cleaned and manuring had become so common, that in 
some parts crops were grown to he ploughed in as manure. Some 
Bankapur cotton growers owned to occasionally getting 500 pounds 
of seed cotton to Sie acre, and 300 to 390 pounds was not nnnsnal. 
Daring the thirteen years ending 1 858-54 the mean price of a bundle 
or mtg of 300 pounds of clean cotton was £1 19s. 3d. (Rs. 19f ) in 
Navalgund and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) in fifteen other cotton centres. 
At the same time the Government rental had been reduced 'to an 
acre average of Ofd. In 1855-56 defective ginning arrangements 
reduced the area of NewOrleans cotton to 50,803inBritiBh and 16,711 
acres in estate lands. In the same year 202,843 acres were under 
local cotton. In 1856-57, 108,207 acres were under American and 
196,931 under local cotton. 

In 1837-58 the area under New Orleans was 130,880 acres 
and the area under local cotton 262,850 acres. In, this year 
several experiments were made with Egyptian cotton seed. 
The Collector found the plants grow remarkably well. They 
were much larger and finer bushes than the New Orleans, but the 
pods rarely matured and were very liable to be destroyed by insects. 
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An experiment mnclo with watered Egyptian failed. Messrs. Brice 
& Company, who since 185*1 had opened a trade agency at Dhdrwdr 
also made experimonts with Egyptian and failed. They inclined 
to attribute their want of success to tho exceptional lateness of the 
mins, which did not set in till the middle of October and then lasted 
for a month. At tho beginning of March tho plants were full of 
pods and promised a rich crop j but the dry winds of March and 
April wore too severe a trial, and the po(U fell witheut yieUliag 
cotton. Tho Collector did not agree with Messrs. Brice & Company 
that the failure had been due to untimely minfall. In his opinion 
Egyptian cotton was not suited to the district. The weather 
dc.'srribod by ^lessrs. Brice & Company had done little harm, cithor 
to tho New Orleans or to the local crop. The details of Messrs, Brice 
& Company’s experiments sliowthat one at Gadiig failed entirely ; tho 
plants camo up and then died away. At Banloipur tho experiment 
jiromiscd well to the end of February ; but by tho middle of April 
0800 plants g.avc only twentj'-six pounds of seed cotton on first and 
second pickings. They j-ioldod no inoro cotton, and iiuimals wore 
allowed to graze on the plants. Atlinbli 8124 plants gave 100 pounds 
of seed cotton, which, on being ginned, gave thirty-two pounds of 
wool, seventy-one pounds of seed, and three pounds of wn«to. These 
experiments with Egyptian seed were on a fairly large scale ns 
they covered IGOJ acres including sowings in fivo sub-divisions 
and acres in Siivanur. The result was a mean aero return 
of about twelve pounds of clean cotton. But ns tho cotton was 
valuable, its estimated price reduced the computed loss on tho 
experiment to about lOJd. an acre. Up to Jfay 1857 cotton 
improvements in Dhdnviir had cost Government £42,4C3 12s. 
(Rs. 4,2*I,G3C). Some of this large outlay was recovered in tho 
sale of consignmentsof Government cotton in England. In 1858-59 
the cotton area showed an increase of 4000 acres in Government 
lands, and from some unexplained cause a decrease of 10,000 in 
jagir lands. Tho whole area under New Orleans was 124,752 acres, 
compared w’ith 214,093 acres under local cotton. Tlio experiments 
to introduce Egyptian cotton were continued; 20 1 acres wore 
planted iu seven sub-divisions. Tho result was again unsuccessful, 
the moan acre yield of ginned cotton being barely fifteen pounds and 
tho neb aero loss on tillago nearly 1». 9d. (14 tin,). As iu tho 
previous year, tho plants grew vigorously and boro quantities of 
bolls ; but most of tho bolls never rijjoned. Tho assistant collector, 
who managed much of the experiment, stated that ho had not seen 
one single instance of success with Egyptian cotton. Samples of tho 
small Egyptian outturn togethor with sainple.s of ordinary Dhilrwilr 
Now Orleans wore sent to the Bombay Chambor of Commerce, 'fho 
Egyptian was valued at l.s. tho pound and tho New Orleans at 6d. 
In 1859 tho Dhdrwdr cotton growers were very flourishing, mainly 
owing to tho handsome profits which American cotton yielded. In 
1859-60 increased ginning facilities mi'ed tho area under Now 
Orleans by fifty per cent, tho total area being 191,282 acres. At tho 
saino time tho area under looil cotton was 230,66.“; acres. In this 
yo.sv fifty-six gins were issued from tho Dhilrwar ginning factoiy. 
A third experiment with Egyptian ended much like the former 
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attempts, and the Collector, Mr. Goldfii^ch, considered tie variety 
assaitedtotbesoiL An Qnglisi merchapl'i^*’'Brook,made fairly large 
experiments witi Egyptian and Egypti^ii Sea Island. Mr. Brook to 
of opinion that these cottons would sntJceed if they were Bownmncli 
earlier than the local cotton. This th^^T tested. The result 
showed that Mr. Brook was to a certain extent correct. Where good 
seed was used, the plants throve amazieglyi a'ld so for as size and 
appearance went, beat all other varieti®®* They 'went too much to 
wood and leaf, but still seemed lively to yield laigely. They 
matured mnch sooner than the otJtsr cotton. ^ The crop was 
ripe early in October, when a heavy hurst of rain almost yearly 
falls. The rain fell and the cottoi‘ spoiled. What was 

S icked was weak in staple. This aA^ their own experience so’’ 
isappointed the landholders, that they refused to try any more 
Egyptian at their own risk. In 1860 the praotioo of mixing local 
and New Orleans brought New ^®to disrepute, and it_ 

lost much of its value. The BomW Chamber of Commerce’ 
thought the Ming off was due tC crossing. Further inqnijy 
ahawed. that thk ws&a miatuka. Dt^u’crhes’ conclusions were more 
correct. He thought the decline wa® ^ce to wilful adulteration, 
and to the cultivation of local and A®®*®can in the same field. 
Both kinds were picked and ginned together, and as the_ local 
cotton was cut to pieces in the saw gh>8) the thorough mixture 
injured the whole. So greatly did tt® New Orleans suffer that 
during the ten years ending I860 its v®!®® had fallen from seven* 
eighths of a penny above to a quarter ® penny a pound below 
Broach. That this feU in valoe was not dne to a deterioration in 
the New Orleans seed was proved by growing two packages, one 
from fresh New Orleans seed and one from ten years old, that is 
ten times cropped. New Orleans. The Bombay Chamber valued the 
fresh seed cotton at 6Jd. and the old seed cotton at fij-d-a pound. The 

only difference was thatthestapleof the oWcctton was slightly weaker. 

In 1860-61, 191,026 acres were under American and 234,462 acres 
were under local cotton. Fifty-five ne^'^ gi®® ‘were issued, and gins 
were still in great demand. In New Orleans rose to 

214,310 and local cotton fell to 200,4^1 acres, and forty-two more 
gins were sold, making a total of 8^4 working gins. In 1861 
besides proving that the decline in ^® 'value of New Orleans 
was solely due to mixing. Dr. Forbes, 'with the help of the district 
officers, succeeded in getting the pecp^® voot local plants out 
of New Orleans fields. The result was a marked advice in 
the value of the 1861 New Orleans' 1862 the miring ttos 
again as bad as or worse than ever. 1862 Dr. Forbes with 
Mr. Heywood a leading Manbhestei’ merchant, went to we a 
gin-house. On entering the courtyard, which was enclosed by a 
high wall, thw saw on one side a larg^ heap of trashy Joral cotton, 
and near it another heap of about the same bulk of fair American 
seed cotton. The space in front of the gin-house was covered 
with a mixture of the two heaps spr^®d in the sun to dry, and 
on this mixture the gins were at worl^' Bjr. Forbw round toat 
the husbandmen blamed the ginners for the mixed cultivation, rho 
ginners, they said, returned them inixed®®6d,and this they had to sow. 
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The ginocrs said tlio fault was with the Itusbandmon who gave them 
mised seed cotton to gin. The charge was generally brought 
homo to the ginners. Sr. Forbes found that in the Hubli saw- 
gins the American and local cottons were being mixed. Mr. 
Bveritt, an English merchant at Dhfirwdr, found mixed ginning 
spreading so rapidly that he had to close his Dhdrwdr business. 
Dr. Forbes wrote that the American was now more than half local, 
and that too of the worst description. Mr. Gordon, the Collector, 
said that he and his assistants were powerless to prevent the mixing, 
and that it must do great mischief to the cotton trade. Mr. Hart, the 
Revenue Commissioner, agreed ndth Mr. Gordon that this mixing 
should be stopped and that passing an Act was the only way to stop 
it. Dr. Forbes was satisfied that fear of the law was the only way of 
stopping the mixing. The owners of gin factories were rapidly 
growing rich. Ho had orders for 691 gins worth £17,800 
(Rs. 1,78,000) from people who a few years before could not buy a 
few gins worth j£3 or £4 (Rs. 30-40). As Dr. Forbes’ opinion 
was upheld by almost all the ofiScers who were cousultod. 
Government appointed a Commission to inquire into cotton 
adulteration.^ Three members of the Commission, Mossrs. Forbes 
Scott and Hannay, came to the Bombay Earndtak to inquire into 
the state of the Dhdrwdr cotton trade. They found that, during 
the season in which the inquiries were made, littlo or no local or 
American cotton had been shipped clean or unmixed. Besides 
the mixing of different varieties of cotton the dealers admitted that 
their cotton was mixed with seeds and other rubbish, and that it 
compared badly with the exports of former years. Many of the 
local dealers were anxious that the trade should bo regulated by law 
and placed under inspection. In their report the Commissioners 
stated that the evils of the Dhdrwdr cotton trade wore beyond usual 
remedies, and affected not only local but general interests. Nothing 
but the energetic action of Government could check so widespread 
an evil. Existing laws were insufiiciont, a fresh Act was required. 
With their report they submitted the draft of a Cotton Frauds Bill, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Scott ono of the Commissioners, 
and which had been altered and completed in accordance with the 
opinion of the Commissioners. This measure, with some amend- 
ments, was brought before the Legislative Council early in 1863. It 
passed in April 1863, and became law in July of the same year ns 
the Bombay Cotton Frauds Act IX. of 18G3. The first cotton 
inspector appointed for Dhdrwdr was Captain, now Colonel, 
R. Hassard, of the Bombay Staff Corps, who had already received 
charge of the Dhdrwdr factory from Dr. Forbes, on his appointment 
as Cotton Commissioner. Captain Hassnrd’s duties of superintendent 
at a cluof and two branch ginning factories loft him littlo time for 
inspection. The American war had begun and the great rise in the 
value of cotton enabled oven mixed and adulterated cotton to find a 
market. In 1862-63, exclusive of the cotton area in estate villages. 


' The memhon of the Commiirsion wore Mcnn. Q. Invorarity, HL H. Scott, 
R. Bannay, R. Mcllwraith, G. F. Forhes, ond 0. Forjott. Three of the members 
irerc nominated by the Bombay Cbamber of Commerce. 
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SGS,!?*!- norce wero under Amorienn cotton, end 207,063 actcj 
umlor local cot ton.nnil in 1863-64,323,03.5 acres wore under Americas 
and 203,626 acres under local cotton. Tire local price of Dlidr^ 
Now Orleans rose from £14 (Rs, MO) tlio khawU in I8G0 to £33 . 
(Rb. 380) in 18G3,nud to £46 10s. {Rs.4G3) in 18Gl,and every available 
patch was planted with cotton. In 18G4-Cu ahad season rcduccdtlio 
American cotton area to 280,230 acres and the local cotton area to 
] 85,374 acres. Growersand derders tried to snpplcmcnt their deficient 
crop by raising and falso pnoking, and, ns most of tho inspector's 
time was again devoted to the factories, tho people began to think . 
that ilio Frauds Act was not to ho enforced. Tho oGIces oi 
snperintondent of tlio factory and of inspector were separate!. , 
Early in 18G5 Mr, G. Blackwell was appointed inspector. Ho 
began a vigorous inquiry, and though several of tho prosccotioiH 
failed from want of proof of fraudulent intent, tho dread of couviction ' 
greatly reduced the amount of adulteration. Efforts were also made 
to induce t ho landholders to giro up mixing tho two varieties of seed 
in tho samoricld, and to pay more attention totho chuicc of goodlargc 
seed. In 18G5-6G, f hero wnsafnrthor fall in tho area, to 160,046 acres 
under local and 2G1,043 acres under American cotton. This fall was 
probably due to the scarcity of fodder and gr.ain caused by the failam 
of rain in 18G4-GS. In l8Go-GG tho rainfall was again far from 
favourable, and tlio outturn of most crops was poor. Tho inspector 
found it very diOioult to prove tho mi.ving nt the gins franoolHit 
under tho provisions of tlio Act. In this year largo supplies of fresh 
seed wore distributed, and did much to improve tho quality of tho 
Now Orleans cotton. 

In 18G0-G7 tho area under American ro-so to .364,088 acres and 
under local cotton to 1 61,750 ncrcs. Under tho itifincnco of the 
cotton inspectors, frauds and dirt-mixings wore greatly checked. 
Still, in tho opinion of Mr. Bulklcy tho inspeotor-in-chief of cotton, 
tho working of tho Act had brought to light a flaw in tho 
provisions regarding Irandulcnt miring. To ho fraudulent, mixing 
must tako place in cotton oithor offered for sale or offered for 
pressing. 3'hcro wero no presses in Dh/invdr and tho cotton was 
sold not in Dliarwdr but in Bombay. So the iuspcctor might see 
in a ginning yard a heap of local, a heap of American, and a third 
heap of seed to bo added as a make-weight and yet fail to secure a 
conviction. One effect of the cotton fomino in Lancashire caused 
by the American war was to ppvo fresh importance to tho question 
of improving tho supply of Indian cotton. It was felt that no 
considerable results could bo looked for unless specially trained men 
were employed and set apart for the spcciol duty of improving 
cotton. In 18G6-C7 Mr. W. Shearer was sent out by the Secretaiy 
of State to undertako tho charge of cotton experiments. In 1867-68 
tho area under American cotton fell to 800,399 acres and the area 
-under local cotton rose to 181,485 acres. Mr. Shearer began his 
experiments on twelve acres of land near DhSrwitr which wore leased 
for five years. He carofnlly planted two kinds ‘of local cotton, and 
tho result promised fairly well. But he ivas ordered to Gujanit 
before the crop was picked and the cotton was sold before his return 
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and no record kept. Mr. Blackwell tke izupector found a. great 
deal of falsa packing. He tried to persuade merchants to aid him 
in bringing the ofienders to punishment, but failed, as the merchants 
though willing were afraid to offend the dealers. In 1868'69 the 
area under American cotton rose to 317,310 acres and under local 
cotton to 194,586 acres. Though both crops suffered from blight 
the outturn was fair. With the revival of American supplies the 
price of cotton fell. To make good the loss in price, the dealers 
weighted the cotton by adding dust and other refuse. These fraudu- 
lent mixers were fairly safe as with a little care they could destroy 
the cotton without breaking the letter of the law. Of several 
prosecutions, all of which were aggravated cases clearly within the 
spirit of the law, only one was successful. Mr. Shearer’s farm of 
twelve acres near Dhurwdr was given up and a larger farm of thirty 
acres was started at Kusvngal near Hnbli. In 1868 two more cotton 
experiment superintendents, Messrs. Milne and Strachan, came from 
England and were placed for some time under Mr. Shearer. Mr. 
Shearer’s experiments included sowings of Dharwar American and 
local, and of Broach, Tinnevelli, Tanjor, and Koimbator. Except 
the local Dhdrwdr none of these yielded a good outturn. 

In 1869-70 the area under American rose to 425,099 and of local 
to 222,116 acres. Tliis great increase in American was mainly due 
to increased facilities for repairing the cleaning machinery. The 
sowing was late on account of heavy early rains, and the crop was 
much hurt by blight when the plants were nearly mature. About 
fifty tons of the best acclimatized seed were distributed in Karajgi, 

7 Havalgund, Rdnobennur, and Ron, and about a ton of fresh Ameri- 
can seed was distributed by Mr. Shearer. The acclimatized seed 
was willingly sown, but the people were afraid to risk the fresh 
American. Fresh American seed sown by Mr. Shearer throve well. 
Two fraud cases were tried ; but both failed. Mr. Shearer worked 
this year on a much larger scale than before. He had farms of 198 
acres in Bankdpur, Kusvugal, and Navalgund ; and planted several 
varieties of cotton. The result was disappointing mainly owing to 
tho badness of the season. In these experiments the late sown 
plants throve better than those sown earlier. The object in dividing 
the experiments was to secure a fair average of soil and climate. 

1 In addition to this Mr. Shearer set apart a small piece of land 
close to his house at Knsvugal, as a nursery to study tho hahits 
of the dificrent cotton plants, and to test the theories of crossing. 
In 1870-71 the area under American fell to 335,297 and under 
local to 195,304 acres. Up to the time of picking, the season 
was fair, thou heavy rain fell and damaged tho ripe crop. Frauds 
wore rife, but there was no successful prosecution ; and great com- 
plaints were made of the state of the saw-gins. Mr. Shearer 
continued his experiments in the same sub-divisions, but on fresh 
land. The land was ploughed with English ploughs and was after- 
wards stirred with an English grubber. Ho used both patent and 
native manure, but failed to discover any difference in the yi^“ 
cotton crops on manured land, and on unmanured land. These 
experiments were more successful than any of his former ones ; tho 
largest acre yield of clean cotton was 129 pounds. The people were 
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fairly sncccsarDl. Owing to tlio failure of tlio nanal October and 
November min fbo cotton crop was* nowhere good nnd tliii failuro 
of rain was nceompnnicd by so blighting an east wind that 
Jlr. Shearer thought, it must bo poi'ononN. The acre yield of 
clean American cotton in well prepared good, bind: Bpil was thirty- 
four pound*). 'I'hc acre outturn of clean local cotton in ccpinlly 
good soil was only twenty poundo. One plot of groutid was pomi 
viitb Awwricftw cotton witU Bunttoweta Mattered hero nnd tWre. 
The cotton plants grow well till Novemhernnd were then ennght 
bv blight. 'I'bo anperintondent tried every mean*, including 
watering, to sjivc flio crop; with all bis efforts bo only succeeded 
in I:ceping the leaves n liltlo greener than those of Iho plants 
in the neighbouring fields. Another tbrcc-acro plot was divided 
between solcctcil American seed njid fresbl}' imported American 
seed. 'I'lie land was well manured witli slaugbter-bonso refuse 
and ]»oudrclto in separate parts, bnt with no variety in result. 
The crop was nttackerl by blight and the ncro outturn was nineteen 
pounds of clean cotton. A t|imntity of di'selvcd Peruvian guano, 
costing in Bombay .CI7 lOe {Us. 17o) n ton, was freely applied to 
cotton, but apparently wiibout any improving effect. The guano 
was applied at the rate of tlirco lmndredwcigbt,s the nrro on a field 
of local cotton. So long ns rain lasted the guanoed patch grew 
specially freely. When the dry weather set in Ibis difference 
disappe.srod, nnd the ontturn proved no larger than that of the 
noiglibouriug fields. Tlio saw-gins were falling into disrepair nnd 
their slate was unsatisfactory. 

In the famine year of J.S7C-77 the nrca under American culton fell i 
tO'M,024 nndnndcr local cotton to9D,8U0 ncre.s or little more tliiin 
onc-fourtb of the average area of the live previous years. The largo 
number of convictions in the provioiis year was followed by a great 
improvement in Ibo Btato of tlio cotton. Tbo de.slors never 
roineinbored such clean cotton. At tbo Navnlur farm Mr. Shearer 
sowed American fresh nnd ncclimnti?;cd, nnd selected llroacli. In 
addition to tbo csperinicnts at the Crovernmout farm Messrs. 
Robertson Brothers « Co. planted about fifteen ncrc.s with HingangluU. 
seed in three fields of about tiro acres eacli. 'Iboir aim wn.s to try 
ningnngbiit seed both for early and for Into som’ng. The first field 
bad no manure nnd was sown about tbo 1 otb of Augnsi ; the fcccond 
field bad twenty carts of common villngo mnuuro and was sown about 
the 20tli August; and tbo third field bad thirty carts of common 
villago manure and was sown abont tlio 2.>fli of August. Messrs. 
Robertson & Co. arranged with tbo landholders to make good 
whatever the outturn of tho UingaughiU fields fell .short of the out- 
turn of neighbouring fields of local or of Aniorican-Dhiirwar. At the 
samo time any return over that of neighbouring fields was to go to 
tho landholder. Tho complete fnilnro of tho Into rains made thc.se 
arrangements useless. So complete was tho failure of the cotton 
crop that Messrs. Ohryslnl & Co. in Gadag did not press a single 
bale. Of four prosecutions two were successful. Tho crop was very 
small and what came to market was clean. In 1877-78 tho area* 
nndor American rose to 128,277 acres nnd the area under local 
cotton to 277,300 acres. There was no local case of mixing or false 
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packing, kut muck seriously adulterated and falsely packed cotton 
came from the Nizdm’s country and fras sold on tke coast under tke 
name of Dk/irwar saw.ginned cotton. HJcssrs. Robertson &> Co. 
continued tkeir experiments in Hingangkat. Tke seed was sown in 
July and in November the plants with flowers and some witk bolls 
promised well. Heavy rains in December spoiled tke crop reducing 
tke outturn of nineteen acres to three bales of clean cotton. One of 
the chief objects of Messrs. Robertson & Co.’s experiments was to 
introduce an early cotton into Dhdrwfir. The result was 
disappointing. The plants sown in July did not ripen earlier than tke 
plants sorvn in September. It seemed as if tho plants were unable 
to ripen so long as tke ground remained damp and the weather 
continued cloudy. Mr. Campbell, tke manager of the Eurwur Cotton 
Company, made an experiment TOth Egyptian Bunnia cotton. 
Mr. Campbell divided his field into two ports: one which he worked 
in tke same waj' as the people grew American cotton, and the 
other part which he watered. Tke seed was sown on the first of 
September, tke first watering was given on the 17th of November, 
and watering was continued atintervals nntil the beginning of Alay. 
Mr. Campbell found no difference between tho watered plants and the 
nnwatored plants. Tho number of watered bolls was small, and the 
staple was good. But the colour was so bad that it looked as if it 
ban been stained by damp. Five hundred pounds of fresh American 
seed were received from Government for distribution. In 1878-79 the 
area under American cotton rose to 246,210 acres and under local 
cotton fell to 233,280 acres. Of eight cotton fraud prosecutions six 
wore successful. As in former years the passing as Dhdrwdr 
American of cotton adulterated in neigliboaring states was a 
serious evil. In September 1879 the Government of India 
recommended that all special legislation for the suppression of cotton 
frauds should cease. The Secretary of State did not agree with 
the view held by the Government of India. In 1879-80 there was 
a marked fall in American and rise in local cotton. The American 
area fell to 141,726 ocrcs and the local area rose to 331,465 acres. 
On tho 4th of March 1880, tho Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposals that had been made in 1879 by the Government of 
India, and desired the Bombay Government to do away with the 
special cotton fraud prevention establishment. According to Mr. 
Walton, tho opinion of the local European agents and native 
merchants was opposed to the giving up of Government efforts to 
check fraud. According to hfr. P. Chfystal, a Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with the Belgaum audDhdnvar cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers and merchants in American Dbdrwdr and Kumta 
cotton think (1883) that tho Cotton Frauds Act failed to stop 
adulteration in tho Bombay Namdtak. Mr. Chrystal thinks that since 
the Act has been stopped, there has been no noticeable increase in 
adulteration. The American Dhdrwdr has declined in staple and 
lost its silkiness, but this he thinks is duo not to more mixing but 
to deterioration in the American seed. In 1880-81 the area under 
American cotton fell to 77,121, and the area under local cotton 
rose to 439,251. In 1881-82 tho area under American cotton rose 
to 138,790, and tho area under local cotton fell to 395,396 acres. 
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Chapter IV. In 1 882-83, tlio .iroa undor American cotton fnrtlior rose to 1-15,397, 
Agiicnltnro- cotton fell to 376,070 acres. 

The following tnblo gives the nro.ns under American and local 
coiTos. cotton during the forty-one years ending 1882-83 : 

DUnedr Cotton Area, ISJil-lSSSA 


Yrar. 


Atnerion. 

Local. 

Iota). 

Vzm. 

Ametican. 

LoaL 

Total 

18IM3 


Acre* 

27 

Acres. 

1SI,2S7 

Acres. 

184,301 

17ft.0^8 

)S030{ 

Acres. 

324,635 

Acre*. 

103,OJO 

Arrf«*. 

627,1/1 



645 

175.411 

1m;4 61 

280,230 

185,174 

4C:i.(»l 

1QI4-IS 


2740 

163.417 

185,180 

18^60) 

861,913 

l(d1,040 

451,9!:9 

IbirMG 


11.176 


176.797 

18C04I7 

rol.Chs 

161,760 

4M,4St 

IblO 17 


27.S31 


180,831 

UC7-C3 

300,390 

1S1.485 

Ill.KSI 

lSI7*4a 


SO, 502 

179, i20 

190,751 

I6USC9 

317,310 

11>I,5M 

611,610 

ISIS 49 


.t5&l 

301,673 

204,939 

I8rii 70 

42J,0'(9 

*.22,116 

617,211 

J81UC0 


I6,6;» 

2i'.,<^5 

241,25$ 

1870.71 

.115,507 

19.6,801 

O-'O./OI 

IS'iO-Gl 


21,0<>S 

224.316 

254.1WS 

197I.7S 

3r.is7 

204.191 

615/p7» 

IbSUJ 


42.947 

221,€7(t 

201,123 

1872*73 

195,800 

31S,14K 

•M4,837 



2d, 010 

2M,]14 

S79.424 

187374 

S]5,8.*3 

2C\J19 

463,401 

issn Tti 


41,491 

sr>2,oot) 

291,109 

1874*75 

2J1,341 

221,341 

4'aV4'l 



G.1.29d 

210,360 

275.5^9 

1676*76 ... 

83«,215 

212, fCO 

608,801 



C<I.514 

203,813 

209,857 

1870.77 

44.0.M 

O'J.^rO 
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1830 67 


103,207 

100.931 

soj.irs 

1877.78 

121.277 

s;r,rw 
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]S0,^bO 

762.950 

881,730 

1878*70 

240,210 

233,580 

479,190 

1v3Sj-S‘J 


]3i,;r.2 

214.993 

339,745 

1870 80 

141.750 

321, 4»' 

473,101 

iy><) <.0 


191,231 


421,940 

18feO.SI 

77,121 

4'‘{>,j:»i 

nviTs 

IbbOOl 


im.oja 

234,4'‘.2 

425.47S 

18%1.62 

138,700 

395.596 

6.1t,lS4 
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200,491 

207,003 

414,801 

670,237 

1883.83 ... 

145,507 

575,070 

620,467 
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0.vnDEN-s. GannEKS are found cliiefly in Bankdpur, Hung.'il, Karajgi, Kod, 
and Udnobonnur where irrigation is abundant and easy. 'J’ho best 
gardens are below the lar^ reservoirs. They aro fenced with 
guava, lime, and other fruit trees, and contoin sugarcane, cocon 
and l)otel palms, and betel vino. During tbo greater p.irt of most 
years tbo gardens draw a plentiful supply of water from tbo 
reservoir. The supply is also helped by tbo soaking of water 
through the poud bottom into tbo gardens. To help this soaking 
holes are dug a few feet deep, and, if the reservoir fails, tbo water is 
scooped out of tbo holes by shallow baskets called gttdas which aro 
swung through the well and cany' a basket full of water to a level 
high enough to lot it run into all the small channels. Alinor garden 
crops and watered dry crops .as well as rice are often gi-own in tbo 
gardens as change crops after sugarcane or after tbo betel vino is 
removed, to give the soil fresh vigour. Some gardens with a poor 
water-supply grow only minor crops. Except in parts of Kod tbo 
bettor garden crops aro grown with much care and labour. In tbo 
slovenly gardens of Kod, in one comer betel vinos are mixed 
with a plnntetion of young betel palms. .Between the rows 
of betel vinos and perhaps in other parts of the garden are a few 
plantain trees, and, scattered about with little mgard to regular 
planting aro thirty to sixty cocoa palms. The rest of the garden is 
altogother nntillod, or is perhaps sown with crops which would 
gi-ow nciirly as well in a hold as in a garden, but which havo 
the merit of hardiness and of requiring little «iro. The chief 
garden crops aro the betel vino, plantain, hotel palm, cocoa pilm^ 
.and mulberry. 


1 TIio figures aro for the fiistriet of Dlifintilr iiiclniliiig alienated lands in Govcroincul 
villages and native state lands mixed with Govenunent lands. 
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Tho Bctol Vino elclmllc (K.) orjinn (M.) Piper betel, n perennial, 
is the chief garden produce. It is planted by cuttings. As it is a 
creeper, long thin quick-growing trees gcncnilly jinjt's./ioftrn/s, and 
chavgaehis are sot close bosido it for tho Anno to train on. Tho A’ino 
Avants manure throe or four times during tho year, and, to Bucccod 
well, must bo Avatored every eighth day and ftill oftenor during tho 
first year. 'J’ho A'ino begins to bear leaves in tho third year and yields 
a crop every third month. An aero of land contains upwards of two 
thoii.saud plants. Lc.nvcs aro gathered for four, live, si-v, and some- 
times seven years when tho A'ines dio and aro dug up, tlio leaves of 
tho trees on whicii they have been trained atfording A'cgotablo 
manure to young plantains and their wood being used for fuel. 
After a crop of betel A'ino tho garden is deeply dug all over. 
According to some accounts it lies fallow for a whole year and is then 
planted with sugarcane j after tho sugarcane it enjoys nunthcr year 
of falloAV, Avhcnthobotel A'ino is again planted or insteadof it plantains. 
According toothers sugarcane is plant cdimmcdiatcly after the ground 
has been cleared of the hotel vino and has becnAvell dug, ploughed, 
and IcA'cllcd; then ono year of fallow snccccds tho cane, and tho 
fallow is followed by plantains or betel A'ino, or, before thc.se, by 
a crop of chillies or a dry-crop. Most of tho betel leaves aro used 
in tho district, tho rest are sent to Polgaum. Except to men of 
means tho betel Asno is not a pay'ing crop ns tho heavy' expense of 
two years of planting, manuring and Avatcring has to bo mot before 
there is any roturii. j •’ 

Plantains hdlrgidu (K.) dr l:d (M.jSfusa sapiontum yield only ono 
crop. The trees arc then cut down, but now shoots spring from tho 
roots Avhich arc transplanted and set in a small pit with umnuro earth 
and dry loaves and Avcll Avatored every' oighlli day’. Tlioy aro planted 
in lines four to five foot apart, bear fruit in the second year, and are 
then cut down. In some eases plantains are folloivcd by a ycar’.s 
rest and tho year’s rest by botol-A'inc. 

Betel Pidms* adhiguln (K.) or eapdri (M.) Arcca catcehn are 
generally scattered among tho bctol A'ines. When planted by tliom- 
solvcs, an aero of hind holds OA'cr six hundred palms. The palm 
appears above ground six months after tho nut has been planted. 
If eared for and freely' Avatored, at Hast twice and nftcrAvards once a 
month, tho betel palm boat's fruit in eight years ; othorAviso it doo.s 
not begin to bear for ten or oven tAVolvo years. It continues to 
bear yearly for fifty to sovonty-fivo years. The nuts aro taken from 
tho tree between October and December. 

Cocoa Palms Icnguigidn (K.) ndricl (M.) Cocos nneifera bear Avhen 
ton to tAvonty years old. If manured and watorcil, at first tAvico and 
aftcrAvards once a month, they generally bear in their t\A'olfth year 
and continue bearing nearly a hundred years. 

'J'ho Mulberry hila (K.) t\d (M.) Morns indica is found in many 
iialiA'o gardens groAA'n somctiracs asahedgo plant and sometimes for 
their small and pleasant fruit. They seem to have been introduced 
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some sixty years ago when the first attempt was made to grow silk.' 
In 1823 Mr. Baber the Collector introduced worms from Maisar 
into the Bombay Elamdtak, first at the Dhdrwar jail, and afterwards 
among a few Musalmans near Dhdrwdr, Hnbli, and other towns. 
These persons were granted seven years’ leases and were given 
advances of cash. The attempt to grow silk was so far successful 
that in 1827 a package of Bhdrw&r silk was sent to England. The 
ship which carried it was wrecked and the sample damaged. The 
Conrt of Directors reported that had the parcel been in a sound 
state the raw silk would have been sold at the rate of twelve 
shillings a pound. In 1833 Dr. Lush, who at that time was in 
charge of the Dhdrwdr cotton experiments, reported that the people 
among whom the worms were distributed had each one or two 
acres of land under the mulberry. The outturn was a few nans 
of silk for local use which in the Hnbli market sold at 14s. to IGs. 
the pound (Bs. 34-4 the ser). In 1842 about four hundred pounds 
of a very inferior silk was made. In 1843 at Dharwfir there wore 
200 mulberry trees and 25,000 bushes, besides 10,820 hushes in 
the jail garden. About 272 pounds of silk worth £50 (Bs. 500] 
were made by the people and 144 pounds worth £3G (Bs. 360) 
were made by the prisoners. In 1848 after inquiry the attempts to 
grow the mulberry with a view of establishing a silk industry 
were stopped. In 1865 silk experiments were revived at Dhdrwdr 
by Dr. Mackenzie the jail superintendent In the sixteen months 
ending September 1869 the jail produced nearly eleven pounds of 
raw silk worth about 16s. (Bs. 8) a pound. A comparison of the 
results of the last six with the first ten months of tho period 
showed marked improvement in the weight of the cocoons and an 
advance from 6*7 to 8’7 in the proportion of silk to total weight. 
Dr. Mackenzie thought the improvement was duo to the greater 
attention which had been paid to the food of the worms, to regu- 
larity in feeding them, to the airiness and brightness of their 
rooms, and to the eSorts made to prevent the temperature varying 
more than from 85” to 90°. The worms were fed on mulberry 
bushes cut down at the beginning of each monsoon and not allowed 
to grow more than three or four feet high. The worm bred has 
not been identified. From Dr. Mackenzie’s description it seems 
to have been one of the Bengal multivoltines ; its total course is 
given at 554 days. In 1872 besides the jail experiment there was 
a small mulberry plantation which turned out a fair supply of 
cocoons. During 1873-74 the mulberry plants throve well without 
watering, and though not a drop of rain fell from the 8th'of Novem- 
ber 1873 to tho beginning of April 1874, the bushes continued with- 
out watering fresh and healthy and throw out a constant supply of 
leaves enough to feed a considerable number of silk worms. Im 1878 
samples of raw silk, the result of Dr. Mackenzie’s trial, were sent to 
experts in Glasgow, London, and Prance . Their opinions and sn gges- 
tions were closely alike. Tho thread was bright in colour and 
had good nerve; it had been much spoiled by bad reeling. The 


> V Mr. J. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the Goverament of India 
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bigliest value of the sample vras 12s. (Es. 6) the pound ; had it been 
properly reeled it would have been worth £1 4s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 12.12J) 
the pound. The experts considered that the sample showed that 
Bombay was in a better position for growing silk than Calcntta. In 
April 1874, Dr. Mackenzie, while noticing these favourable opinions, 
wrote to the Bombay Government that snccessful silk growing in 
Dhdrwdr would depend entirely on European supervision, and that 
he found on inquiry that, even at the highest rates fixed by the 
European experts, there would always bo a demand in the Bombay 
Presidency, in Bdngalur, and elsewhere for such silk without the 
trouble and expense of sending the produce to Europe. The Bombay 
Government considered that the climate and soil of Dhdrwdr were 
well suited for silk growing and that Dr. Mackenzie’s experiments 
gave a fair hope of success. They directed him to continue his 
operations with jail labour and to plant a plot outside the jail with 
mulberry, and granted him £50 (Rs. 600) for sundry expenses 
connected with the trial.^ In 1876 experiments were made to rear 
the tasar siUc-worm, but owing to the small amount of silk cocoons 
obtained no important result was noted. Cotton has for the most 
part driven out silk, and, in Mr. Robertson’s opinion, ivater is too 
far below the surface for irWgated mulberry tillage to pay. 

In May 1873 Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S., then Collector of Dhdr- 
wdr, asked the sanction of Government to start an experimental 
farm near the villages of Navalur and Lakhmanhalli about five 
miles south of Dhdrwdr. Thq farm was to be started on about 
seventy-seven acres and to be gradually extended to two hundred 
acres. Government gave their sanction and Mr. Shearer who since 
1866 had conducted the cotton experiments in Dhdrwdr was 
appointed its superintendent. The land was obtained with some 
difficulty, and late in the season Mr. Shearer began work in 29^ 
acres of land divided into seven plots. The land was broken with 
a plough and grabber that had been sent out by the late Marquis 
of Tweeddale through the Secretaiy of State. This machine was 
based on the wheel and lever principle. It had been planned by 
and made under the supervision of the late Marquis of Tweeddale 
when Governor of Madras ( 1 842-1 848). It was worked with one or two 
pairs of bullocks and though as light to work for the same depth as 
the country plough it had several advantages. When once set on a 
straight furrow it needed no holding. It tamed out a furrow each 
time while the country plough merely displaces the soil on each side 
and generally leaves a ridge altogether unploughed; it could be used 
in soil moderately dry and could be regulated to depth and breadth 
to suit the bullock’s strength, while the country plough cannot be 
worked in a too moist and heavy soil. The English plough fell into 
disuse because its repair required more skilled labour than the 
ordinary field tools. Daring the season the farm was increased to 103 
acres. The cotton crop was a success, the acre yield varying from 
sixteen to seventy-five pounds of clean American, and from 
seventy to 134 pounds of clean local cotton. Want of rain 


’ Memorandum on Silk in India by L. Liotard, Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Government of India, 1883. 
a 98-39 
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was the main cause of some of the smallest yields of American 
cotton. Besides cotton, a fine crop of sngarcane was obtained 
where the native growers had repeatedly failed, and successful 
attempts mere made to get a market oil from sunflower. The total 
cost during 1874-75 amounted to £165 (Rs. 1650) and the receipts 
to £80 (Rs. 800), ora working loss of £85 (Rs. 850). In 1875-76 
the area of the farm was raised to 109 acres all acquired at a cost 
of £760 (Rs. 7600) and the number of plots was raised from seven 
to nine. These nine plots were sown with food-grains, greens, 
cotton, safflower, and sunflower. The rains set in as usual and the 
crops promised well till August when the weather became unusually 
dry. Occasional showers helped the crops till October when cut- 
ting winds joined with the drought destroyed all hope of a good 
yield. Still some crops did fairly, but the failure of the cotton and 
to great extent of the wheat and gram reduced the outturn to 16s. 
(Rs. 8) the acre. Peruvian guano was applied to half an acre sown 
with potatoes and the result was a yield of nearly one ton which realized 
£5 16s. (Rs. 58). The total working charges including assessment 
were £179 (Rs. 1790) and the total net loss was £85 (Rs. 850). In 
1876-77, the famine year, the wheat crop, which is generally sown 
after the first burst of the north-east monsoon in October, was very 
hurriedly put in, as it was feared that, by delay, the scanty supply of 
moisture in the ground might be lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Navalur the seed came up well, but the easterly winds dried up the 
half-moistened soil. The wheat straw grew stunted and weak, and 
the grain was very light, some fields barely yielding as much as the 
seed sown. Cotton sowing began about the middle of August but 
the crop was never promising. The sowings of American cotton in 
three fields kept remarkably free from blight but they were weak end 
stunted. The yield from two of the fields w'ns extremely light ; in fact 
the cotton crop of the village was almost a failure. The income 
amounted to £150 8s. (Rs. 1504). In consequence of these repeated 
failures the farm was closed from the 1st of October 1877. 

Blights ai'e rare and never so widespread us to affect the general 
harvest. Cotton occasionally suffers from mildew, and the grain crops 
areoftendamagedby insects, rats, nndlocusts. The earliest recorded 
failure of rain in the whole country south of the Narbada is the 
great Dnrga Devi famine, which began in 1896 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. This famine was caused by the total 
want of seasonable rain. Almost no revenue was recovered and a 
large proportion of the people died.^ In 1428 no rain fell and there 
was a grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Karndtak ; 
multitudes of cattle died from want of water. Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
(1419-1481) increased the pay of his troops and opened public stores 
of grain for the use of the poor. In 1424 there was again a failure 
of rain and the country was much disturbed.® The years 1471 and 
1473 are described as seasons of exceptional distress. No rain fell 
and no crops were sown for two years. Many died and many left 
the country. In the third year, when rain at last fell, scarcely 
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another short two months famine is recorded, when grain sold at 
forty-two pounds (12 alters) the rupee. It is attributed to failure 'of 
rain and seems to have extended to Belgaum. In 1832 local failure 
of rain and the immigration of destitute people from the country 
north of the Krishna caused great scarcity nil over the district. 
The price of grain varied from 24^ pounds (7 shers) in Hhbli to 31i 
pounds (9 shera) in Dambnl, and in Dambal some of the poorest were 
reduced to eating grass. The rich in Hubli, headed by Appardo 
Lokhande, subscribed for the relief of the poor, and Government 
remitted the grain tolls. Mr, Elliot, the Collector, issued an order 
forbidding forestalling and regrating, and requiring the dealers to 
bring their grain into tho market. Ponds and other useful works 
were begun to provide labour for the poor. 

In 1866 tho district was again visited by famine, tho result of 
a succession of bad seasons. Though tho rains set in late a fair 
harvest was looked for until August, when rain held off and 
grain became both dear and scarce. People who had stores of 
grain wero unwilling to part with them. Tho distress was most 
severe in Navalgund, Ron, and Dambal. In Dambal the distress 
was not tho result of ouo year’s bad harvest, but of a continual 
failure of crops for some three or four years. Many were reduced 
to beggary and still more left their homes in search of food, 
many with the object of returning when better times came, and 
a few with the object of never returning. On the other hand, 
there was a largo influx of people from Belgaum, Bijdpur, and 
Beldri. At the end of September heavy and continued ram saved 
tho crops. To afford relief to the sufferers works not requiring 
skilled labour were begun in the Dhdrwdr, Navalgund, Ron, and 
Gadag suh-divisions. A special famine-works grant of £4000 
(Bs. 40,000) was made by Government from local funds, and £850 
(Rs. 3500) from Imperial funds. A speciol grant of £5000 
(Bs. 50,000) was also given for the improvement of the high road 
from Tegur by Dhdrwdr to Harihar, and an advance of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) was promised to the Dhdrwdr municipality to improve 
a large reservoir in the suburbs of the town. Considerable numbers 
of the poor thus found employment for several months, until the 
harvest was gathered, which the timely late rains of September and 
October saved. The old and inflnn, who could not work, were fed by 
private charity at Dhdrwdr, Hubli, Navalgund, Nargund, Anuigeri, 
Basdpnr, Bhadrapur, Gadag, Dambal, Karajgi, Hdveri, Devihosur, 
and Ron.* By December distress had disappeared. The harvest, 
especially the grain harvest, was the best reaped for several seasons. 
At .Dhdrwdr the rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-one in 
September to seventy-three pounds in December (6-21 shera); of 
millet from eighteen to sixty-eight pounds (5J - 191 shera); and of 
poor rice from twenty-one to thirty -nine pounds (6 - 11^ alters). 

The scanty and still more the ill-timed rainfall of 1876,13-81 inches 
compared with an average of 26-39, led to failure of crops and distress 
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nmountiug to fatninc over about two-tliirds of the district.* The north 
and cast sufTcred the most. In addition to Iho fiiiluro ot tlio early 
crops, September and October (187G) passed with only a fow showers, 
and very littio of tho l-ato crops wore sown. With high grain prices, 
Indian millet atlC>, instead of forty-three pounds, and with littio 
demand for field work, numbers of tho poorer classes fell into distress. 
The need for Government liolp began early in September, when relief 
works wore opened and paid for out ot local funds. In the hot 
months of 1877 (March to Juno), Avith rising prices, tho distress 
grew keener and more Avidospread. The fniluro of rain in July 
and August caused groat anxiety and suffering, which woro rcmoA'cd 
by tho timely and copious rainfall of September and October. The 
condition of the people rapidly iniproA'cd, and by the end of October 
distress had disappeared. At the close of NoA’onibcr tho demand 
for special Government help had ceased. 

The folloAving details show', month by month, tho state of tho 
district and the measures taken to rclioA’c tho destitute. In September 
1876 ns the rain still hold off, except in the Avest and in lands which 
could bo Avatered, tho early crops ncrished. Grain prices rose, judrf 
being sold at Ron, about tho middle of tho month, at thirty-two 
pounds tho rupee. Water AA'as groAving scarce and fodder was difficult 
to procure. Ow’ing to tho want of rain the fields could not bo 
prepared for the cold-Aveather crops, and, early in tho month, tho 
demand for Avork became general, and many of tho poorer classes 
left tho district. To giA'c employment to tho dcstituto, the digging 
of tho Nnvalgund lake, and tho making of tho Dambal-IIcsrur road, 
Avere started. About tho close of the month, a fall of rain, 2’9 inches 
in DharAvar, 2'14 in Nnvalgund, 2’t> in Kod, and 1'5 in Karajgi, did 
much good to AA’hat scanty CiArly crops wore standing. Elsewhere, 
though the fall avqs lighter, the people Avero encouraged to soav late 
crops, and drinking water became available in many places Avherc 
it Avns urgently Avnnted. In spite of this relief, tho demand for 
employment continued gcnonal. October passed Avith only a few 
showers. In Ron and DlianA'ar, AA'hcro tho fall Avas good. Into crops 
were sown, but tho early crop.s ovcrj'AA'hore grew’ AA'orsc, and cotton, 
whore it Avas soaa'o, aa'os fast perishing. Jvtin prices i-o'so to about 
thirty ]x>unds tho rupee, and in Dhurwnr, Karajgi, and Gadag many 
dealers refused to sell. Resides the AA-ant of grain, there Avas in some 
places great scarcity of drinking water and fodder. Local fund 
works gave employment to many of tho destitute, and others, espe- 
cially in Rancbcnuiir and Gadag, woro supported by tho Avoll-to-do. 
On tho 17th, GoA'crninent placed a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at 
tho Collector’s dispo.'.al for chnritablo roliof In November little 
rain fell, and there avjis no improvoment in tho crops. People took 
their cattle and left in largo uuinbors for tho Kiinara forests. There 
Avas great suffering especially in Ron Avhero man}’ villages Avoro 
deserted. Fodder and Avater AVoro scarce, and, especially in the 
north, largo numbers of cattle died. In spito of grain imports from 


' I’hi- ritiiiiatc «.As in MCd 3000 ii<|ii.icc inilci of a total of -IjCI, and in population 
630,000 out of 1*!!S,037. 
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SlioU'ip«r,jfHri rose from thirty to 13 J pounds. And, though tlio 
harvc.sting of the early crops in tho western sub'dirisions gave a 
good deal of omployracnt, tho daily number on relief works rose from 
/lOOO to 21,301. Of 10,005, tlio average daily nnmber for tho month, 
8210 were able>badicd, expected to do a full day’s work and 
snporintonded by ordinary public works of&cors, and 1795 wore aged 
or feeble c.\pcctcd to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended 
by innmlatdars and assistant collectors.* December passed withoot 
mill and with no cliango in crop prospects. Harvest work in the\iest 
was nearly over, and, though somo were coming back disabled by the 
climate, people and cattle continued to move in huge numbers to the 
west of the district and to tho Rilnara forests. Fodder rose in 
price and in Navalgund was very scarce. Grain was imported in 
largo quantities, the chief diiliculty being the cost of carriage, cart 
rates between Kdrwiir and Dharwitr hawng risen from 14s. (Bs. 7) 
to £1 2*. (Rs. 11). The rnpeo price of jvari fell from fifteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds about tho close. 
Liite in the month cholera broke out in four of the western 
sub-divisions. Tho numbers of tho destitute considerably increased, 
on public works from 8210 to 19,432, against a fall on civil works 
from 1796 to 1011. 

In January thcro was no min and no change in crop prospects. 
Many wore returning unable to stand the climate, but the migration 
of people and cattle to tho Klinam forests and to tho western 
sub-divisions still wont on. Tho importation of gmin continued 
jvdri keeping fairly steady at eighteen pounds tho rupee 
In Ron, Gadng, and Nnvolgund fodder wns scarce and people were 
bringing it from tho Niz.4in’s country. In tho north tho people 
Biificrcd most from want of water. Cart riites from KdrwAr tc 
Dhdrwdr, after rising early in tho month to £1 7s. (Es. ISJ), fell 
about tho end to £l (Es. 10), and, to help the traific, wells were 
dug along some of tho grain tmdo routes. The numbers on reliel 
w'orks rose, on public works from 19,432 to 30,396, against a 
fall on civil works from 1011 to 792. There utto 184 persons 
on charitable relief. February passed without min and with no 
change in crop prospects. There wos much movement among the 
people. Upwards of 20,000 passed west, while many, somo of them 
belonging to Bijdpur, came back from Kdnam and Beliiri. In spite 
of large gmin importations, jvdri roso from 184 to 17^ pounds 
tho rupee. Fodder was extremely scarce. In parts of Gadag cattle 
w'cro fed on nimb tree leaves, and large q^uantities of rice straw 
wore brought from Kdnara. Cholera continued prevalent. The 
numbers on public works fell from 30,396 to 26,973, against a rise 
on civil works from 792 to 1481 ; on charitable relief they rose from 
184 to 257. The fall on public works and the rise on civil works 
was because tho people left tho public works owing to cholera, and. 


1 The rates of wages odginolly fixed for tho u-orhers were, for a man 3d. (S os.) a 
day, for a. woman Sjtf. (IJ <u.), and for a boj’ or cirl ltd. (t a.) About the middle o! 
November a sliding scale vras introduced, which provided that, when prices rose 
over sixteen pounds the lupco, the money rate should vary with the price of grain, 
and that a man should alaays rcccivo the prico of one pound of gram in addition 
to one anna. 
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losing condition from want of food, liad to bo taken into relief Chapter IV. 

kitcLens and on to civil works. On tlio 14th, to help the grain trallio, . 

grass was'brouglit to Gadng at Government expense. In March no "E”®® 
rain fell. Many immigrants from Bijdpur and elsewhere left the Famines. 
district, and emigrants to the Kdnara forests came back with their 1S7G-77. 
cattle. About the end of tho month cart rates between Kdrwdr and 
Dharwdr rose to £1 Gs. (Rs. 18). This greatly crippled the grain 
trade and the rupee price of jvari rose from 18^ to ICi pounds. 

Cholera was prevalent and increasing. The numbers of tho destitute 
rose, on public works from 2G,973 to 29,712, on civil works from 
1481 to 2385, and on charitable relief from 257 to 767. During tho 
latter part of April there was an average rainfall over tho district of 
2‘0l inches. People continued to move about in largo numbers. Some 
of them were strangers from Beldri, Bijapur, and Biingalur ; others 
were Dhdrwdr people on their way back from the Kdnara forests. 

Ploughing ^vas everywhere in progress. In some parts of Dhdrwdr, 
Karajgi,nndRdnebennur, baragu Panicum miliaceum, nuran iPanicum 
> italicnm, save Panicum miliarc, and other fast-growing crops wore 
sown. For a time the cart rates from Kdnara to Dhdrwdr fell to 
£1 4s. (Rs. 12). Soon after, as tho Dhdrwdr bullocks were engaged 
in field work, carriage was difficult to get, and cart-hire from 
Dhdrwdr to Kdrwdr rose to £1 12s. (Rs. 16), and further checked 
tho import of grain. The rupee price of jcdri ro-se from sixteen 
pounds at the beginning to fifteen pounds about tho close of the 
month. Cholera, though very severe in Kalghatgi, was decreas- 
ing. Tho immigrants found employment in largo numbers on 
tho relief works. Relief houses, whore the infirm poor were fed 
twice a day, were opened over the greater part of tho district. Tlio 
numbers on relief rose, on pnblic works from 29,712 to 88,999, on 
civil works from 2885 to 3003, and on charitable relief from 7G7 to 
1989. On the 2.1th, a further sum of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable relief. In May a 
good deal of rain fell. Except in the cast and north, sowing 
operations went on rapidly. In tho w'csttho baragu and other quick- 
growing crops, which had been sown in April, w'cro in good condition. 

In Dhdrwdr, Kalghatgi, Bankapur, and Hdngal, rice, and at Munddrgi 
in Gadng ityri and yrdri were being sown. People from Bijdpur 
and the eastern sub-divisions wore moving west, tempted by the 
cheaper rate of grain and tho bettor supply of wmtor ; others were 
coming into tho south of the district from Beldri and Maisur. In 
tho rad soil districts green grass had sprang up. But in tho black 
soils fodder was still rising in price, and no fodder but leaves and 
very old straw was available. Cart-rates from Kdrwdr to Dhdrwdr 
rose to £2 (Rs. 20), and grain importations were very small. 'J’ho 
rupee price of yvdri rose from fifteen to fourteen pounds. Tho people 
supplemented their supply of grain by tamarind seeds and various 
edible herbs, which were largely sold in tho markets. Cholera 
continued prevalent, but was decreasing. Tho numbers on relief 
rose, on pnblic works from 38,999 to 50,598, and on charitable relief 
from 1989 to 8088. On civil works there was a fall from 3003 to 2371 . 

In June there was an average fall of about 5‘11 inches of rain. 

Large numbers returned to their homes in Bijdpur, Boignnm, 
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Siltura^ Belari, Maisnr, and the Nizdm's country. The sowing of 
the early crops was general except in some parts of Ron and 
I^avalgund, where hut little rain had fallen. The harvesting of the 
quick-growing crops was begun in Banktipur, Karajgi, and 
Rdnehennur. At Mundargi and in the western sub-divisions, the poor 
were earning a little by bringing gieen grass to market. Cart-rates 
from Karwdr to Dharwar, after rising in the beginning of the month 
to £4 (Rs. iO), fell, about the close, to £3 4s. (Rs. 32).^ So high were 
the rates that importation was almost at a stand. Jvdri prices rose 
from 12^ to 10| pounds the rupee. The numbers on relief rose, on 
public works from 50,598 to 53,851, on civil works from 2371 to 
3469, and on charitable relief from 3088 to 3300. July passed vnth 
only a few showers, chiefly in the west. The early crops were 
everywhere withering and sowing operations kept back. In Hubli, 
Bankdpnr, Bduebennur, Karajgi, and Kod the quick-growing crops 
were harvested. People again began to move from the east west- 
wards. Cart-rates from Sdrwdr to Dharwdr rose at the beginning of 
the month to £4 168. (Rs. 48), the high rates serionsly interfering with 
grain importation. Later on men were employed to draw carts at 
the rate of lOs. (Rs. 5) for each bag of grain brought from the coast. 
This competition was most useful, and cart-rates fell to £3 48. 
(Rs. 32).® Still jvdri prices rose from ten pounds nt the beginning 
of the month to 8^ pounds at the close. The numbers on relief fell 
considerably, on public works from 53,851 to 21,532, on civil works 
from 3469 to 2581, and on charitable reh’ef from 3300 to 1487. 
This fall was probably due partly to the people's unwillingness to 
camp out during the rain, the huts provided being hardly ever water- 
tight, and partly to the hope of regular field work. In August 
there was a considerable (2’88 inches) but ill-distributed fall of rain. 
In the beginning of the month the supply was very scanty, and, 
especially in Rdnebennur and Kod in the south, the crops were 
perishing. The people kept moving to the west, and strangers 
continued to flock into the district. The importation of grain by 
human labour was continued, and the cart-rates from Kdrwdr to 
Dhfirwdr fell to £2 Ss. (Rs. 24). Jvdri prices - rose from 9i pounds 
the rupee in the beginning of the month to 8^ pounds about the 
close. In the last days of the month more or less rain fell in every 
sub-division, and, except in the south, the early crops revived. In 
the eastern sub-divisions and in Bon the sowing of the lute crops 
was begun. The numbers on public works slightly rose from 
21,532 to 21,743, against a small fall on civil works from 2581 to 
2355. On charitable relief toe numbers rose from 1487 to 1982. 
In September an average of 7‘79 inches of rain fell. The prospects 
of toe early crops improved, but in Hilngal and Kalghatgi more 
min was required for the rice. The sowing of the late crops and 
cotton was in progress, and the crops alre^y sown were in good 
condition. In some places the harvesting of the early crops was 
begun. Early in the month people moved towards the western sub- 
divisions, some passing to Kinara ; but the movement soon ceased 
and before long they began to return. About the middle of the 


• The rates from Dhirwir to Kdnrfr at these two periods wore Rs. 20 and Rs. 16. 
- Tlie rates from Rhirwdr to Kdrwiir at these two periods were Rs, 20 and Rs. 12. 
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to 24j098 iit August, rose in September to 82,857, and again rapidly 
fell to 2065 in November, wben the Trorks vrero closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 184 in January to 
3300 in Juno. They then fell to 1982 in August, and, after rising 
to 3366 in September, fell in November to 1076, and in December 
to 122: 

Dhdmir Famine, 1S76-77. 
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The only special relief measure was helping the hand-loom weavers. 
In May 1877 Government sanctioned a sum of £150 (Es. 1500) 
for their relief. Through their own moneylenders, who 
voluntarily undertook to advanca them yam. and. waj^Si weekly 
orders were given to the weavers. The coarse cloth manufactured 
was bought through the moneylenders by Government at such 
rates as to cover the actual cost of yam and wages paid in 
advanca The outturn was used to meet the demand for cloth 
in the different Government offices, and also in giving clothes to 
destitute persons on relief works. In September 1877 this special 
relief was stopped. 

A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 45,711 workers, 
41,583 on public and 4128 on civil works, 25,381 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on; 13,398 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 4656 were from other 
districts; and 2276 were from neighbouring states. As rog.irds 
occupation, 2521 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 12,588 wore 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 30,602 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £134,167 (Rs. 
1-3,41,670), of which £126,796 28. (Ra 12,67,961) were spent on 
puhlic and civil works, and £7370 18s. (Rs. 73,709) on charitable 
relief. 
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TJio rates of cart hire from Gadag to Karwar varied from £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) from November 1876 to Febmaiy 1877 to £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
from July to October 1877. In Navalgund and Eon the daily cart 
rates before tbe famine varied from Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. (12-14 as.). 
In Navalgund these rates continued till March 1877, after -which 
from July to December, they rose as high as 4s. (Rs. 2). In Ron 
cart rates began to rise from the beginning of the femine (November 
1876), until, towards the close of the famine, they were 2s. 6(i. (Rs.l|) 
or nearly double the ordinary rate. In Hnbli the daily cart rates 
rose from 2s.- 6d. in the beginning of tho famine to 4s. between 
July and October (Rs. li-2), after which they fell to 3s. Gd. (Rs.lJ) 
from November to December 1 877. In Rdnebennur the ordinary 
daily cart rate was 2s. (Re. 1) ; except from January to March 
when they fell to Is. 9d. (14 as.), the rates remained thronghout as 
high as 3s. (Rs.l^). 

Twenty-seven relief houses were opened for periods varying 
according to tho local distress. Except the relief honse at Dhi.rw4.r 
which was opened in April 1877 and closed in March 1880, no 
rolief honse was open for more than a year. The times during which 
they remained open were atRanebennur from January to December, 
at Hubli from March to December, at Naregal from the 29th of April 
to the 2nd of June, at Hangal, Hdveri, and Bank&pur from 
April to December, at Annibhavi from tho 17th to tho 31st of May, 
at Sudikavjarji, Alur, Batigeri, Mugod, and Biddgi, and two at 
Kalkeri from hfoy to June, at Laknndi and Misrikota from May to 
July, at Dambal from May to October, and in Kalghatgi from 
May to November; at Hubli during June, at Ron from June 
to November, and at Navalgund from June to December; at 
Gadag from July to December; at Nargnnd from August to 
December, and at Tadas and Annigerifrom September to November. 
At these houses 471,815 persons were relieved at a cost of £6232 
(Rs. 62,320). The relief houses were temporary sheds, private 
houses, monasteries, temples, and cotton-gin factories. At Naregal 
seven miles south of Bankdpur a private relief honse was kept open 
from the 3rd of June to the 16th of August 1877, and 1845 persons 
were relieved at a cost of £92 (Rs. 920). 

In addition to their ordinary duties the assistant collectors and 
district deputy collectors were placed in famine charge of their 
Bub-di-visions. Hnbli, Kalghatgi, and Bankdpur wei-e in charge of the 
first assistant, Rdnebennur, Karajgi, Hdngal, and Kod were in charge 
of tho second assistant, and Ron and Gadag were in charge of tho 
district deputy collector. From April to October Navalgund and 
Dharwdr were placed under a special ofiBcer, Mr. B. J. Ebden, C.S. 
Special rolief ofiBcers were appointed at Gadag from March to October 
and at Bankdpur from March to July. Under these ofBcers there were 
mdmlatdars, clerks, and circle inspectors. Mr. Walton, the cotton 
inspector, was employed on civil relief works from April to Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Young of the revenue survey from about July to 
October. No shops for selling grain to the poor were opened on 
Government account. A municipal shop was opened at Dharwdr 
for a few days, and at Navalgund a shop Avas opened between tho 
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27lli of Octoljor 3870 to tlio 20t1i of April 1877 out of a auljscrip- 
tion of £500 (Ils. 5000) raised l)y tlio well-to-do. 

* Grain was brought from Bombay throngh tlio ports of KfirwAr and 
Kumta in North Ivtlnamnnd to a small extent throngh Bclgamn from 
Vengnrln in Bntntigiri. Some also enmo by rail to Belilri and from 
Bohiri by cart. Almost tlio whole of the imported grain wasjrn'rt, 
brought by sea from Sind and by rail from Jabalpur. Tho Sind join' 
svas bought at the ports by dealers of all classes, tho largest importers 
being tho capitalists of Hubli and Gadag, who in ordinary seasons 
deal in cotton. The chief grain markets were llnbli, Gadag, 
Bhfira-dr, llilrcri, Bankilpnr, and Bdnebennur. Tho grain iras 
paid for largely by gold and silver. Tho landholders' capital in 
tho form of ornaments ponred into tho innrkct.s and tho goldsmitbs’ 
melting pots were going day and night. The conreo of trade mu 
from tlio Kannm const cast and north. South BijApur was largely 
fed through DhArwAr. In tho northern sub-divisions of DliArsvAr, 
Nnvalgnnd and Kon, tho gmin-dcalors made no attempt to force 
prices by keeping back their stocks. At BAnohcnnnr they refuiicd 
to sell about Noromhor 187G, and to some extent in Huhli, Gadag, 
Banknpiir, and Kalgluit^ early in 1877. Importations of foreign 
grain forced them to open their stores. 'Plio chief special difficulty 
in DliAnvAr was tho number of hiiinigrants, who in the first stage of 
tho famine (Septoinber-Octoher 187G) flocked into tho western forests 
on tho KAnam frontier, and aftonvards were constantly Btrc.aniiDg 
back diseased and flying. Small-pox and fovor killed them in 
numbers. In Fobniniy 1877 a special ofliccr sent to ciiquiro 
into their number and condition, reported that there svero probably 
about 20,000 in west DhArwAr and cast KAnara. They came chiefly 
from BijApur, hut many could speak nothing but ^faitlthi, and 
some could speak only Tcliigu. This migration was probably in 
obcdicnco to a tradition of former famines, that water and food, 
bamboo seed, wild yams, and other forest produce were to bo 
had in tho mafarlu or hilly svest. When tho charity of tho frontier 
villages was exhanstod and tho immigrants found that disease and 
cold gathorod as many victims ns liniigor, and also hoard of relief 
works, they gradually camo back to the relief centres which were 
opened along tho western frontier specially to catch them. They 
were employed by thousands and fed into condition by biindrcds, 
and, on the first rainfall in May, when they began to fvant to go 
homo, arrangoments were made to pass them homo hy having 
stores of food at halting places on tho main routes. A voiy 
large number wore regularly marched in gangs. After tho heavy 
Tain in Jnno they passed through DlinrwAr and Nargnnd to BijApur 
in a continuous stream soaked with rain and caked with iniid to 
thoir middles. Thoir only portable property was some of tho 
Government rolief-honso Enneers, carth-work baskets, and hero 
and there a stolen pickaxo. Another difficulty was tho fnihirc of 
hullock pofvor to draw tho grain carts from the coast after tlio 
rain foil. This failure was duo to tho bullocks being wanted for 
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field work, lo llip liullockB not lieinjf nblo to stand tlio wot on tlio 
Snliy.tdris, to tlieir not being nblo to draw tbo carls through muro7ii 
mad*i deep ns n jdonghed lield, nnd to bulloc): jiower bciTig cut ofT 
from the nindo roads bj' intervening tracts of black hoil. After 
•Inly men lo n groatextont took the place of bullocks, dragging carts 
where thero were roads, nnd, where carts could not travel tlirongh 
tho roadlois black .••oil carrying the grain on their hend.s. '['hero 
were al.so ditllcnltics in getting people to go to the p.arliculnr 
works to which they were drafted. In homo cases they received 
.ullonMnces to go nnd deserted on tho road. TJie northern sub- 
divisions of Iton, Xavnlpind, and lllnlnvilr .siitlcnnl from want of 
w.sfer nnd some help was given for deepening wcll.s. Ilntting for 
fnmine lahonrer.s was ditlknlt to arrange ; no grass could ho had 
for thatching, nnd ihohanihoo inatsor /nf/iV which wero n«cd in tho 
phico of grass wero not rain-proof. 

Few i^siple left tho district, though thoii*-ands went from tho cast 
to the west nnd .•■oino p.esed over the frontier info Xortli Ki'marn. 
There was some little migration into Jlelfiri and Mnisnr from tho 
Mcighhonrlng villages dra\vn lo HeMri hy the easy leriiis on which 
relii'f was given, nnd, in the Infer stag" of the famine, to M.aisup 
dmwn by the nearness to their homes of rome of the ^fn^snr relief 
works siiid jv'rhaps hy more liberal treatment. Compared with 1S72 
the IS,*!! een'-ns shows a fall of 100,704 in pojuilntion. The .addition of 
llie nonnnl yearly increase of one percent during the remaining.soven 
years gives 17.'),OOOns the loss of jKipolation c.aneed by death and 
migration in 1870 nnd 1877. During the first six months of tho 
distress the hchnvionr of the people was gimd. 'J’hoy were patient 
and reasonable, nnd (.boxved many fine traits of kindly feeling, 
'ibis liistod i-o long ns families kept togefber. Townnls tlie end 
of tlie bol weatber (Jlny 1877) early rain fell, the people were 
niiseltk'd by tbe hope of field avork nnd of a speedy end lo tlieir 
miseries, and tbo'e avlio bad not .submitted to the Hciuly dis- 
eipliiie of relief work but were living |‘.arlly on alms grow 
deinoralired. Families liegan to break, men left their wives nnd 
ihildreii, and tlie laay leed every device to get relief without giving 
work. The esculent vegelahle-T that spning iij) helped to Have nlf 
hunger from tho- avlio svonld not work. I’rivalo chanty gri’w less 
and Ies«, and at hist when in July there wero proijiects of niiolhor 
year of famine it ee.a*'c(l. From tlu'se causes mendicancy, eomlniiril 
among the Ijainbaiiis wifli thieving nnd honschre-aking, increased 
Ihroiigh .Mnv.Jnne, July, nnd Augnsl. IXperially in July ami 
August httunns of people who avould not work had lost all enro 
for life or for decency and wero iinmnnngi'nhle. 'J’wo men, nnnblii 
lo (.land, hronght to the Dli.-irivtlr relief house by tlio police, were 
given grain i aeks to cover tlieir iiakcdiic.ss nnd wero fc'd for two 
days, 'J'lie reeond night both ev.aded tho avntehmen and left. On 
the reeond ilny one was found dead and imki'd, tho other aviei 
brought in on the third day dying. He i-aid they had .sold tliuhag.s 
for )i eoiijipr or two, nnd wandered round picking iip refuse. I’liey 
could 1101 endure being made lo live decently. 'J’his is one fa*n out 
of liiindredii. The peopio who i-larved at Iiomii wero few cnuipansl 
with lliosu w’ho wandered. 'J'ho ijlay-al-lionic.! could nlwayi. bo found 
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boginiung ot HrKi.sIt rule tlio value of tlio goUl hun lixc«l by 
Govcniinuut at 7«. (Tts. 8J), being U. (8 «^.) let'? than tbo general 
market rate of 8v. (Ra. <!).• Besides tlie hvn«, tliciai wen* of gold 
wio/inrs the Comjiany’a niohar valued at .Cl 105. (Hs, !,'>) and tbti 
Akbnri «io/i<ir valued alCl 125. (Its. 10), and nl.so a rare Ttnm ifnki 
valued nl £8 (Ba. SO), and Parlma and Ihinmml Imkin e;»cb valued 
nt£l IC5. (ll.a. 18).* Afiillifnm fen/.iv.‘eiglis about iV.tbofa pound 
(4 lolds) of gold ; a half Itiim truU, nl«o called a jmUip, alioul j'-th 
of a pound (2 tolds ) ; and a quarter Jiitm t'-nht, abo c.'died dhnrne, 
about of a pound (I toh). Of araall gold coins there weru 
lianas or faUams equal to onc>fourih of a vanih or 2.5. (He.!).* 

Of hilvcr coins, till about 1810, besides the Cojupany’a niprs', 
tbirtcon nipees vrero current in OhdrwAr. Of these for every 100, 
tho Boinlwy and Surat rupees verecasbed at 102 Coiuptmy'h rupee*, 
tlio nunntffahitd and hii^alkot nl ninety-nine, the a'iktt*i at nincty- 
eoven, tbo ;ioon« at ninety-six, the sh'u.dpvr nl nincly-lwo, the hUlw 
rhtthdpuT at ninety-one, the dhdnrdr at ninety, the Inidaralnd ai 
oiglity-oiglit, tbo pandit in Kolliilptir at si.vty-firo, tho mlhanli at 
lifty-iive, and tho bhulpadi at tu'enty-seven.* 

Till lS8o-3(5, when tho Onnpany'e copper pico were introduewl, 
of cojiper coins the shdhu paisa called uiiddu and its bnhinultiplc 
riiri were current in Dhtfnvjtr. Tho shdhu vaisus are raid to hnvo 
been coined at Sdttira by king Sbiibn, tlio grand.son of Shiv.-iji 
(170S-17r<0). Three rwrf* were equal to one ditddui duddi's yicrc 
oonntod by lakkds in Mnrdthi and by Hikis in Krtn.ntvse, c.ieh 
containing sixteen duddu*. Threo Irakis or forty-cigld duddiit, 
of wliicb one wn.s equal to J nano of the pre.eont curreney, went 
to a Company’s rupee. For about twenty years between tho 


elfplinnl* pmlominslcil. Tlic hirs itruck liy tho Maitur kinp aro to hwo Vrn 
callcil !;(v7''Ui». Of othrr/.uw tbc#nn<Afn'. Bimninga ouunlin reniw, linMui 
have !ic<n 5tnick Iiy a MBMlinSn rhirflnin. tho nhinyrn l*y the tittporor .tut.wprli. 
tho trtntmlyi liy nil nncoslnrol the MahSrSja cif Mabiir : niiil tho /t:nnM, lUrlrirlri, 
minlinintli, srftdri anrt Mmniiri in tho ton ns of tho-o minis. Tliii t.s1il« n-tti in 
calonmlng Aiini nml the anUmuUlplo* of f.tmi was t»e lanit eno orrim, tv o nrri»n» 
ono visa, two riVd* ono /ii'afi, tvo IMh one rfiijfn, tvo rfiijiMn oho da'da, tvo 
rhaulds one ilhama, tvo illtanttls one pntlriji, anil tvo jaatop* ono full rant/i. The 
ranlh was ficncwlly comhlensl equal to ft. {l!a. 4) and tlio unit nr l.i«t sulniullii le 
i-oril equal to a ISifitli part of a twrrlt or J'l. |1 n.). 

• Dunns this period tlv' chief Collector of Jlhimir vhn v as appointed from the 
Madras Civil Scmec and paid in dims or jnynlas, iccoivod (or ms monthly valarv 
(it CSDO (Ha. STiOO) 1000 hum at the Ooremment rate of 7*. (It*. S)) tho /tim;he 
every month made a profit of fSO (Ita. COO) over hia rataiy hy fellins the hiait at tho 
market rate of 8«. (lIs. 4). 

a Teiiti, corrupted into rerahui and Marathi fnltn, means a coin in Kinareso. 
Tlius tho i?dm (ent-i me.srs a coin struck in honmir of the sod IWm, the I'ailnn tmli 
B coin atruefc in honour of I'ailmfivati, tlio accond srifo o7 tho g«l Vontatninaii of 
yirupati, and the Jlanmnnl te«U n coin stnick in honour of tho cod Jfanmsnt, the 
dovotod aorvant of RAm. 

>ThctaWoiiscdin calculating tho lantt and its anlimuUiples vas tvo lams one 
arvUa, two «rri«da one visa, two rivi* one ehMiall, two MUmlii ono hiiijn, tvo hnait 
one orfi/o, and two adiMi one Aanit. Tlic unit or last aiihmultiple Laai for havd ii 
the Bsme as that for ixiniA bring cqna] to Jrf. ( j n.l. 

‘Tlic table used in calculating the rupee anil ita anbimiltiplM va« tiio quarter 
onnni one halt nnnn, two half nnnns one nnnn, tvooniiRtoncrnnrfi, two rAiiif/<ono 
parti, tvo pdofit ono orffie/f, and two RtfdrfiV ono rupee. The unit or last anbmnltiple 
one quarter anna is cqna] to £<f. 
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beginning of Iho liritish rule in 1817 find tbo introduction of tbe 
Company's copper coin in 1833-SGj all Government accounts wore 
kept in rupees, quarters, and res. One liiindrcd res made ono 
quarter, and four quarters one rnpoo. During tin's period tho people 
kept their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter annas, n 
quarter anna being considered equal to GJ res. After tho introduc- 
tion of tho now copper coinage in 1835-86 all Government accounts 
wore kept in rupees, annas, and jtics. The bulk of tho people still 
(1883) keep their accounts in rupees, quarters, annas, and quarter 
annas, a quarter anna being divided into three jnrs. At present 
(1883), except in a few private transactions where Dh/irwAr hois 
aroused, the Imperial rupee which weighs 180 Troy grains, and 
tho Imperial copper pice, which weighs 100 Troy grains, and their 
submultiplcs are the current coins of Dhilrwar. Tho peoplo 
calculnto still in DliArwAr or Ikkeri /inns, while all payments are 
made in tho Imperial rupee at tho market rate varying from 8#. to 
8s. Cd. (Its. 4-4|) tho /inn. Tho kavdtsor shells which are used in 
Poona and SAtiini ns fractious of copper coins, nro not current in 
DhlirwAr and tho other districts of tho Bombay Kamiitnk. 

For tho ordinarj' numbers up to ton thousand, when he strikes a 
bargain he wishes to keep secret, tho Dharwiir moneychanger 
uses tho following terms ns cipher numbers. In this moneychanger’s' 
language jtahir means Gd. (J rupee), armaila U. (J rupee), tidddii 
pakdr Is. Gd. (J rupee), yelshal malia 2s. (Ho. 1), tlvtir 4s. (Its. 2), 
ishvar ncira Gs. (Bs. 3), jilwJca or trd S». (Its. 4), ban 10s. (Rs. 5), 
se//t 12s. (Bs. G), pnmtra I4s. (R«. 7), /»?/ ICs. (Its. 8), naval 18if. 
(R.s. D), fli'/dr .Cl (Its. 10), «f«r «rtdr.C2 (Rs. 20), netra dasal; £3 
(Rs. 30), mandal £4 (Rs. 40),addu Lo (Rs. hO), snnvalstir £G (Rs. CO), 
pavilra dasali £7 (Rs. 70), hodgi £8 (Rs. 80), natal dasak £J) 
(Rs. 90), shatak £10 (Rs. 100), uvdr shalak £20 (R®. 200), bdna 
sbalak £50 (Rs. 500), dhagdr £100 (Rs. 1000), Idna dhagdr CoOO 
(Rs. 5000), and avldr dhagdr £1000 (Rs. 10,000).' 


'Of tlir^c ctfilicr nnmbrra unnic nro KAiinrcw anil iininc arc S.iiiiikrit iiumlx'r 
namov othen nro nymliolic or srliitnuy. Takini; tlmm in Uio onlor guen In the tp*t 
jtaldr n qusrler H tlic letter p in SumUrit nml ro is taken to eUml for pdili n 
cinnrtcr nipco ; nrmntta n Imlf rupee is the Kibmrrsc nr half nml mnlln nipre ; 
ntfdii jmtdr thrce-qu.irtrni of n nip"c is the Knnarcie inWiin three iinil 
patdr taken to rtprcicnt jvirli one-quurter ; yrllnl vtnlla ono nipcc in tlio 
Kllnnrc*c tiellal one nml nnlln n mpeo; iltrir tno mpeiii is the Ssnskrit dror 
the next or two ; ir’irnr tirlrn three nipees is symbolic, literally nirMilng in S.inskrit 
Shiv's eye of which there were three ; pliola or lerf four niptes, phola n the 
Kinareie four, red is sj’mholic ns tlicrc ore four reiU j Idn five nipccs is the Sui- 
eknt Mn arrow symbolic of five liecuKo Kftmilev, the Ilimlii Cupiil, Is pnnehtin 
or th" file nrrowcil ; tflli six rtipeen Is the Kdnarese r'lli six ; jumtra sex cii ranees is 
the Sanskrit jmt^ra pure, as tIio’niimlK.r of tbe Ilislils stamiK fur kcx'cii ; Uit eight 
rupees is Ml tho KAnareso eight ; naral nine rupees is tho fiaiisknt line nine : arldr 
ten rupees is tho Sanskrit njMr an incarnation of xxliich there were ten ; dnir orWr 
twenty rupees is tho SAnskrit drrlr tw'O niid niMr incarnatieii ; ni'IrcwfniAnir thirty 
mpets is tho cyo that is Shix'’s eyes or three mid dan'iaL the .Sanskrit i/nsA tc n rupees ; 
mandat forty nipies is the Ssnshril mamlal forty; mWii fifty ruiiecs Is KAnsrese 
apparently originally the MnrAthi nrd/ta or half that is half a liitndred ; mni'altar 
sixty rupees is tho Isanskrit tanrat/ar n yc.srnnd so sixty because yc.arB nro in cycles 
of sixty; vavUra-il'iJiah soveply rupees Is as explained eeicn-tcns; lod|ri righly 
mpics IS the KAiiarcso Zodyi eighty; narol da<ak ninety rupees is as uxplsiiicd nine- 
li ns : thalnl: a hundred rupees is the Ssnshril fhalat a Iiuiidrcd : and dhagdr n thou- 
sand nipi'en is the KAiiartsedAnydr n thouii.snd. 
n 9S-41 
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Except a few moneylenders and the IlaUi branch of the Bombay 
Bank, there are few bankers in the district. Ilnbli is the only 
place where banking operations are carried on to any largo extent. 
The bankers are moneylenders, chiefly Linguyats, Jains, Brdhmons, 
and Eomtis by caste. The ordinary biinking bnsinc.ss at Hnbli 
consists of buying bills representing the value of cotton shipped from 
Kumtn and Kdrwdr and of drafts for the payment of piece-goods 
and other imports from Bombay. Of late years there has been 
little change in the local system of banking. The banking busineu 
of Hnbli suffered severely from tho 1870 and 1877 famine, and 
since then the old practice of tho bankers or sdvlcdrs advancing 
money to landholders has almost ccasod. The Branch of tho 
Bank of Bombay nt Hnbli was opened in 1870.^ The cifcct of 
opening a branch of tho Bank of Bombay in Hnbli has been to 
cheapen money. Tho chief bnsinoss of the bank is tho buying of 
bills drawn on Bombay by tho purchasers of Dlutrwdr cotton. The 
Government too, by transfers to tho Bank, is able to remove its 
surplus revenue to Bombay free of cost and occasionally at a small 
profit. The Bank has few or no native depositors. Tho yearly 
dealings of tho bank siverago £300,000 to £'100,000 (Rs. 30,00,000- 
JRs. 40,00,000) with Europeans and £150,000 to £200,000 
(Rs. 15,00,000- Rs, 20,00,000) with Natives. To a small extent the 
hank advances money to European cotton-buyers. Ifost of tho funds 
invested in tho trade of Hnbli belong to Bombay ; tho share of the 
Hubli traders is very small. Tho chief traders are eight to ten 
firms of Bombay Bhatids and Gujardt VjSnis. 

No local firm deals regularly in exchange bills. Two or three 
Brdhman and Lingdynt merchants at Dlidrwdr, and about ten at 
Hnbli, grant bills of £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 10,000} on Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Beldri, Bangnlor, Kumta, and Kdrwdr. Besides 
tbese local dealers in bills, the Bbdtids, who have como as traders from 
Bombay within tho last ton years, are all able to ca^ bills np to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At Gadag a well-known Gnjar merchant, nometl 
Venkatidds,grants and cashes billsupto £1000(Rs.lO,000). Bosidesat 
Dhdrwdr and HuhIi,somG rich local Brdhman and Lingdyat merchants, 
though they do not deal in bills, occasionally grant hills on Bomboy 
and Enmta. During the cotton season, that is from November to 
March, dealers require funds for tho purchase of cotton. They grant 
hills on Bombay and receive funds from local bankers at one or two 
and sometimes at three per cent discount, that is they grant bills 
for £10 (Rs. 100) and get only £9 18s. (Rs. 99), £9 16s. (Rs, 98), or 
£9 14s, (Rs. 97). During the rains, that is from May to October, 
little is done in cotton beyond making small cheap purchases which 
are held till October. Little money is required for tho cotton trade, 
and to pay for tho cloth, food, and miscellaneous imports, which go 
on to a smaU extent from Bombay, hills rise to par and sometimes to 
one per cent premium. 

No kind of insuranco business is carried on in any of the 
Dhdrwdr trade centres. 


) In tlio town of DliArw’dr n Innnch of the Bnnh of Bomhiiy was opened in 1SG3, 
It was closed in Novcmlicr 187S, hnsiness being diverted to its IfuIiU Branch. 
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The classes of townsmen who save arc traders, largo landholders, 
moneylenders, some pleaders, and the higher oflicinls. Among the 
lower classes, shepherds, servants, and shoemakers are generally 
ahlo to save in ordinary years. During the American AVnr (1 tG3-05), 
when largo sums of money poured into the district, the purchase of 
land and of Louses at very high prices led to many disputes. The 
people Were rich enough to nisu into court, and tlio pleaders, of 
whom there was then a comparatively small number, made largo 
sums. Since then the famine of 1S7C and 1877 and the dullness of 
trade which followed the famine reduced the number and still more 
the value of suits. At the same time the number of pleaders has 
increased. Tlicsc causes have joined to lower the condition of the 
pleaders ns a class. All still dross well and live expensively and 
some cither from licrcdit.nry properly or bccansc they arc specially 
Successful arc rich and lend money. Others find it hard to keep 
out of debt.' Of villngor.s, moneylenders, shopkeepprs, and largo 
landholders s.avo ; but they spend most of their pavings in marriage 
ceremonies and in caste dinncr.s. Of the lower classes, shepherds, 
shoemakers, servnnt.s, and others save, but llioir E.aving.s .are often 
lost by their practice of burj’ing them in some place which they keep 
secret oven from their nc.ircst friends. Atiiotig the higher classes, 
especially among Ur.''ihmniis, the savings made in ordinary years 
arc spent on marriage expenses. Within tho last twenty years the 
amount of money spent on marriage feasts and shows has boon 
greatly roducod. On tlio otlicr band tho practice of tlio girl's father 
paying largo sums to the bridegroom and of giving the bridegroom 
rich pro.«onts has been introduced and bas liroiight many families 
to poverty. This practice does not prevail among Lingitjats and 
they perhaps save more than any class in the dmlrict. 

No investments in Govoninient spcurilics have ever hcen made 
by tlio people of Dlidrwar. Not a single native has ilcpositccl 
money in the llubli branch of the Hombay Bank. Of late a few 
traders .and other classes linvo invested money in tnuliug joint- 
stock companies wliicb were started at Dlilirwitr in 1870, and at 
linbli in 1878, and in the Hnbli mill Hurtod m 188S. Tn tbo 
Sawngs Bank the depositors nro almost solely Govoniiiiorit oflicinls. 
No shopkeepers, weavers, carpenters, or any other cln»s of the 
general people have yet deposited money in savings or other banks. 
During tlio tliirtcen ve.ars ending 1SS2 the Savings Bank deposits 
ro>-o from £2391 in 1870 to £8187 in 1882. Tlio details are £2391 
in 1870, £ihW in 1871, £1700 in 1872, XCOl t in 1873, £2277 m 
1873, £2704 in IST.'i, £2205 in '1870, £2010 in 1877, £21 If) in 1878, 
.€<1458 in 1879, £9201 in 1830, .€0222 in 18S1, and £8187 in 1882 
'J’ho changes in tho amounts deposited seem to bo cbiefly duo to 
cbmiges in tbo rules regarding tlio amount to bo deposited and tho 
interest granted. Tlio increnso in dofiopils from £2391 (Bs. 23,910) 
in 1870 to £001-1 (Rs. 00,140) in 1873 seems connected with an 
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• or nlmiil fifty plrniliri in the Pli.'lnvilr cnurln two or lliri-e make f M to £40 
(!li.300.4WI).nni-nlli it-n makr JClIlloJCeOpIi. iOO-SOO) :lcn JC5 toXlOtKr. PO.IOO), 
mil Ih- ri it liat.lly C.S (I!-. 30). It.lv Ihlmliir Tliin.-ilr4<i. 
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order passed in 1871 riiisingtlie limit of deposits from £150 (Its. 1300) 
to £300 (R.". 3000); llic fall from £C0M (Rs. CO, MO) in 1873 to 
£2115 (Ra. 21,150) in 1878 scem.s duo to an order passed in 1874 
limiting dopo.sits to £100 (Rs. 1000) and Ujo amount to bo deposited 
in any one year to £30 (Hs. 500) ; tlio largo increase from £2115 
(Rs. 21,150) in 1878 to £9201 (Rs, 1)2,040) in 1S80 Bccnisduoto 
an order passed in 1879 raising tlio interest on deposits from 3J to 4i 
per cent a year and tlio limit of deposits to £300 (Rs. 5000) ; tlio 
fall to £6222 (Rs. 62,220) in 1S81 seems duo to an order issued in 
1881 lowering tlio interest to 3J per cent and the limit of deposits to 
£300 (Rs. 3000). During the thirteen years ending 1SS2 the 
interest paid on Government securities increased from £33 (Rs. 330) 
in 1870 to .£537 (Rs. 5370) in 1882; (ho highest amount of interest 
paid was £997 in 1877. The details are : £33 in 1870, £391 in 
1871, £228 in 1872, £238 in 1873, £423 in 1874, .£078 in 1873, 
£213 in 1870, .£997 in 1877, £910 in 1878, £199 in 1879, £328 in 
1880, £195 in 1881, and £537 in 1832. 

All classes, whether townspeople or vilhigon?, invest p.arl of their 
savings in ornament.s. Land is also a favourite investment. Before 
the 1876 famine land wn.s diflicult to get o.xcept at very high prices, 
•rUo famine forced many husbandmen to sell their land and a 
considorahle amount of land svas bought liy the rich. Since the 
famine acrend scasous of cheap grain, and, in some parts of the 
district the introduction of higher rates of asse«stnout, have made land 
n loss favourite investment than before. iStill pleaders and shop- 
keepors continue to buy land paying for gitnlcn and rico lands ten 
to twenty times the yearly nsseshmeut and for dry-crop land five to 
ton times the assessment. Twelve iwr cent a year is considered a 
fair return for money invested in laud. 

In largo towns, shoplvccpcrs and a few rich Unihmau and Liugdyat 
families who combine nioneylcnding and cotton-dealing with 
agriculture, iuvo.st money in building houses 'J'he houses that arc 
built ns ail invcslmeut are always small. In large iiouscs the 
espense of repairs is heavy, nnd even at low rent.s tenants are diilicnlt 
to find. The only largo houses in the district which are let at a 
profitable rent, ore the houses held by European tenants in Dlitirwdr. 
These bouses fetch rents varying from bm. to £S 10s. (Rs, 2|-85) a 
month. In villages, from the difiicnlty of finding tenants, houses 
are almost never built as an investmeut. 

No particular class of people invest money in buying c.xpensivc 
cuttle. At Rfinibennur, two or three rich Bnthman mcrchnuts every 
year buy hundreds of cattle in Slaisur and sell them in Dhtlrirfir. A 
few Lingfiynts nnd ilufanminadnns at Hubli nnd Navalgund bny ten 
or twelve cattle every week in the villages round nnd offer them for 
sale on market-days at linbli, Dhdrwfir, and Navalgund. 

Muhammadans, except some traders hasbnndmcn nnd labourers, 
do not invest much money. Lingfiynts and Komtis employ their 
profits in developing thoirhnsiucss ; and Brahmans in moncylondiug. 
Shepherds, shoemakers, and beggars generally bury their savings. 

No class has a monopoly of usury. A man of any casto who hau 
gathered somo capital begins to lend small snnie, increasing hi-s 
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business as his capital grows. Of Dhdrwdr usurers few, except one Chapter V. 

or two Brahmans, lire solely by lending money ; most earn at least Ca^ 1 

part of their living as traders, pleaders, or husbandmen. The 

chief moneylending classes are Brdhmans, Lingayats, Komtis, and Moneylekdiso 

a few Mnsalmd.n traders. Of these, the Brd,hmans to a certain 

extent keep to moneylending alone j the Lingdyats form the bulk 

of Dhdrwdr traders in almost all branches of business except 

in hides, fat, and European liquor; the Komtis are the Telingi 

grain-dealers and retail shopkeepers who, since the introduction 

of British rule, have settled in Bhdrwtlr from Belari, Anantpur, 

and Kadapa in Madras. Of Oujarat and Mdrwdr Ydnis, who 

have a bad name as moneylenders, there are in all not more than 

twenty families, who are almost all found in the large towns of 

DhdrwSr, Hubli, Gadag, and Sdvanur. Except two or three who 

combine moneylending with trade, Gujarat and Marwar Vdnis as a 

class deal solely in cotton, silk, yam, European cloth, and sometimes 

in saffron, pearls, and gold and silver. To borrowers of name 

and credit moneylenders lend sums up to £500 (Rs. 5000) and, 

if, the borrower owns land, they sometimes advance as much as 

£1000 (Rs. 10,000). In villages the headmen, richer husbandmen, 

and shopkeepers lend £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) to the poorer villagers at 

one to two per cent a month. Even among the poorest classes, a 

man with a few annas to spare is always anxious to lend to some 

neighbour. Among moneylenders the system of book-keeping is 

very lax. Many small moneylenders keep no books trusting to 

memoiy or to bonds. Even of the richer moneylenders many 

keep nothing beyond rough memoranda. Except among M5rw5.r 

Vfinis, the only books kept are a rough note-book and a ledger 

written from the entries in the note-book. Mdrwdr Vanis keep 

both a ledger and a day-book. Compared with the Marwdr 

Yanis of the Deccan the Dharwdr moneylenders act with mildness 

in recovering their debts. Moneylenders as a rule have some feeling 

for the debtor. When the debtor is known to be in distress the 

lender sometimes remits part of the debt and recovers the balance 

either by instalments or by personal service. Consequently in 

Dharwdr there never have been agrarian riots like those in the 

Deccan. The creditors do not ordinarily make use of the civil 

courts for the recovery of debts. Only as a last resource do creditors 

resort to the courts, and even then the decrees are not always 

executed/ When a decree is granted the judgment-creditor first tries 

to screw as much money as he can from the debtor. If the debtor 

refuses topay, the lender insists that the debtor’s property is placed 

under his control or that some other securify is given for the payment 

of the debt. If the debtor furnishes the security the creditor is 

content to let the decree stand over, and does not obtain execution 

unless he finds that the debtor is bent on deceiving him by a private 

or a fictitious sale of his property. Creditors do not generally buy 

the debtor’s immovable property, unless it is not likely to fetch a 

fair price. Encumbrances and the unwillingness of a debtor’s fellow- 

villagers to buy his property at times enable the judgment-creditor to 

buy his debtor’s property at a nominal price. Thus a good deal of 
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loi«l 1ms coinp into tho bainls of inoni'vlcmlcre and plcndura, hnl o? 
they leave the tillage to othcra, the clmiige in tlie ownership dew 
not come prominently to notice. As » rule, tlio debtor mabesno 
coinplniuta ngninst bis creditor. Wlien bo is drugged to conrl tlo 
debtor fools unjustly trc.sted and charges tho creditor with extorting 
oxcoasivc interest, appropriating the produco of tlio fields in pay* 
inent of debts iil nites cbcajwr than tbo inarlcct rate.s, or ignoring 
payment nlfogelb(*r. The creditor is nlso sometimi'-s ncc«»ed cl 
bringing fnlao claims and arranging with tbo subordinato coart 
ofiicinis to keep tlic debtor ignonint ti>.st n .suit 1ms been brongbt 
against liim. Such charges arc niro and they are almost neter 
proved. 

The imperial rnpec is the st.ind.siil in all nioneylcnding lntn«ar- 
tions. Intemst is elmrged oitlicr yearly or inouthlr. An ndditioKl 
charge is made for the extra or interealary month, if, as is generally 
the ciise, interest runn by tbo month, (iujnrat and Wirmlr Tdnb 
and all jirofeusional nioiieylendunt keep their accounts according 
to the Samviit year which begins in Jvar/iV; or October-IfovtmlKr} 
pr.iin*dealcra and husb.inilmen keep their accounts according to lb? 
iilial' year wliich begins in CUnilra or J1 arch- April.* About the thns 
when tbo tjoveniment n'^sessnient falls dne, during tbo fair se.s'son 
when cotton and grain arc largely sent to the coast and Jlombaj', 
during the marriage season which Iwgins in Novenihor and cud* m 
J««ne, and at the tinio of the mat festivals of jPasnro and DhAli ia 
September -October, and of JMi in February-JInrcb, there tsa 
spccinlly heavy demand formoni*y, and the rates of intereU nrohighp: 
limn during the rest of the year. For a pcr.«on of good credit, 
cither a tnidcr or a substantial landlioldcr, the yearly rate of 
iiiterosl varies on personal n'cnrity from twelve to twenty-fonr per 
cent. The rates of interest charged to artisans with pretty good credit 
do not differ from (hose charged to middling landholders. The rate 
on potty loans, secured by pledging oruameut.s or other movable 
property, varies from nino to iwonty-four per cent. In potty ogri- 
cnltnrnl advances on personal security or with a lien on crops, tbo 
rate varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent ; and in largo tnuisac- 
tion.s, with a mortgago on movable or immovable properly, from 
six to twonl}'-four per coal. Smtill sums lent to the needy by 
unprofessional taonoylenders nro charged interest at Jd. or Jrf, (i-V 
anna) a month for each rupee lent, that is n yearly rate of 18$ to 
374 pev cont. 

To moot special family expenses almost all classes are orcnsionally 
forced to borrow. Of nrlisatis, tho largo class of weavers of late years, 
owing to tho fall in tho profits of hand-loom W'caving and to Ihoir 
inability or unwillingness to fake to other employments, when trade 
has been slack, Imvo liccn ombarnissod and forced to borrow. They 
gonorally pay twelve to twenty-four per cent intcre.sl a year. Other 
artisans aro bcHovod to ho fairly froo from debt. Of husbandmen 
most Kannreso Lingjtyats, ManitbiLs, .Tains, and Mnsnlm.-ins, wboform 
tbo bulk of tbo tillers of tbo soil, borrow. Tho Briihranns, Ohotrij’ns, 
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asd Xomtis, who, if they happen to hold land, do not themselves till it 
hut let it to tenants, are well-to-do and seldom borrow. It may be 
roughly estimated that of husbandmen abont ten per cent have good, 
twenty fair, thirty scanty, and forty little or no credit. Husbandmen of 
good credit on personal security are able to raise loans equal to about 
the value of two years’ produce of the lands they till ; those of fair 
credit raise loans equal to one year’s produce,and those of scanty credit 
eqnal to half a year’s produce. Husbandmen with no credit cannot 
raise loans without parting with property. To a husbandman with 
good credit the yearly rate of interest on personal security varies from 
twelve to twenty-four per cent j to a husbandman with fair or with 
scanty credit, on mortgage of land or other movable property, from 
eighteen to twonty-fonr per cent ; and to a husbandman with no credit 
on mortgage of land never less than twenty-four per cent and some- 
times more. The poorest husbandman who has neither fields nor 
any other property, if urgently in need of money, can raise loans of 
fl to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15) at a yearly rate of twenty-four to seventy- 
two per cent according to circumstances. Of the money borro'tved it 
may be roughly said that about twenty per cent is spent in paying the 
Government assessment, forty in meeting marriage and other special 
expenses, twenty in baying bullocks and other field stock, and twenty 
in baying grain for food and seed. Daring the rains and in years of 
short crops rich husbandmen and sometimes moneylenders advance 
grain to the poorer husbandmen either for food or for seed. At the 
time of advancing the grain the lender receives from the borrower a 
written acknowledgment, specifying the conditions on which the 
advance is made and the time within which it is to be repaid. The 
conditions on which grain is advanced differ much according to 
circnmstances. The most common condition is to pay at the 
harvest one-fourth and sometimes one-half in addition to the quantity 
advanced. Daring the sowing season, moneylenders sometimes 
advance money to husbandmen on condition that daring the harvest 
the advance ^all be paid back in grain at the cheaper harvest price 
with an addition of 3 J to 7J pounds (1 to 2 shers) of grain for each 
rupee advanced. Thus for £10 (Bs. 100) advanced in June when 
rice generally sells at about 27 pounds (7 sJiers) the rupee, the 
borrower is to pay the money advanced in kind at the rate of 43 to 
46 pounds (11 to 1 2 shers) the rupee in November when rice generally 
sells at about 40 pounds (10 shers) the rupee. In snch advances, 
for a period of six months between June and November, the money- 
lender makes a profit of one-tenth to one-fifth on the money 
advanced that is a yearly interest of twenty to forty per cent. 
Though the Dh4rwd,r husbandmen are better off than the Batnigiri 
husbandmen, and seldom have to leave their homes in search of 
employment, they are not now (1882) so well off as they were during 
the exceptional plenty of the American War (1863-1865). Mach 
of the money they amassed during the American War was spent 
by the husbandmen in buying gold and silver ornaments and 
costly clothes, in giving caste dinners, and in celebrati^ marriage 
and other family events. At the close of the American War in 1865, 
the sudden fall in the price of cotton caused great loss to several 
of the richer husbandmen who had began to deal in cotton. 
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j^gain during the 1876-77 famine, especially in the cast, the husband- 
men snfEered severely. During the first year of the famine, except the 
very poorest the Dhdrwdr landholders did not suffer. Part of the 
local stocks of grain vere sold at high prices and sent to neighbour- 
ing famine-stricken districts, and enough remained to carry them 
fairly through the first season of distress. By the beginning of the 
second year of the famine the local stocks of grain were almost 
exhausted, and the bulk of the people had to sell the greater 
part of their property to keep them in food. The only people who 
made profits were the grain-dealers and a few rich moneylenders 
who bought gold and silver ornaments, idols, old coins, copper 
and brass cooing vessels, and even saleable clothes, at very low 
prices and sold them back to the people from whom they bought 
them at their usual prices. Up to 1882 the rates of interest have con- 
tinued higher than they were before the famine. In the years that 
followed the famine there was a marked decrease in the amount 
spent on wedding and other family ceremonies. Since the famine 
for a well-to-do husbandman the cost of a marriage is £20 to £S0 
(lls.200-500) instead of £100 to £200 (R3.1000-2000) ; for amiddle 
class husbandman £10 to £20 (Rs.100-200) instead of £40 to £50 
(Bs.400-500) ; and for a poor husbandman £I to £2 (Rs.10-20) 
instead of £5 to £6 (Rs.50-60), On tbe whole the borrowing 
classes are satisfied with the treatment they receive at the hands of 
their creditors. They feel that they could not get on without them. 

Land is transferred in one of three ways, by the holder’s failing 
to pay the Government assessment, under a decree of the civil 
court, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Since the 1870 
famine, e.^pecially in the east where the famine was most severe, much 
land has fallen out of tillaga Since the famine part of this land has 
been taken for tillage and most of it still lies wasta Partly under 
civil court decrees and partly by sale and mortgage much land has of 
late years passed from the husbandmen to their creditors. Hnshand- 
meu whoso laud \a tsausforved to their creditors under a decree of 
the civil court, generally till the lands of other landholders os 
tenants and sometimes as labourers. At present (1882) lenders 
prefer to make advances on ornaments and other movable property 
rather than on land. When land is mortgaged it is usnally made 
over to the mortgagee for a fixed period. During this period the 
land is generally tilled on tenancy either by the mortgager or by 
some other husbandman and sometimes by hired labour. The 
arrangements made vary ns suits the convenience of the landholder 
and the tenant. The landlord sometimes agrees to pay the 
assessment, and the tenant tills the land at his own expense, paying 
the landlord either cash or grain equal to one-third or one-half of the 
produce. Sometimes the produce is divided equally between the 
tenant and the landlord on condition either that tbe landlord pays 
tbe assessment and the tenant tbe cost of tillage, or that the landlord 
and tbe tenant each pays an equal share of tbe assessment and 
cost of tillage, or that the landlord pays the assessment and 
half tbe cost of tillage and tbe tenant the other half. Land is also 
tilled by tenants on wages, the landholder paying the cost of tillage 
and the assessment and taking the whole produce. 
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Labourers are better off than they were fifty years ago. The 
area under tillage is much greater^ and from the improved condition 
of the landholders more of the field-work than formerly is done 
by hired labour. Compared with the rich years of the American 
War the labourers have the advantage of much cheaper grain. At 
the same time it is probable that the higher wages and the great 
freehandedness of that time of plenty more than mode up for the 
extreme dearness of gnain. The labourers suffered much and long 
during the 1876 and 1877 famine. But as they had no fresh grain 
stocks to buy, and no ornaments to redeem from pawn, they have not 
been so long hampered by the effects of the famine as the poorer class 
of landholders. Moneylenders do not advance large sums to labourers 
except when the labourer enters into a bond to work for the lender. 
If a labour mortgage bond is passed sums equal to one or two years’ 
pay that is £6 to £10 (Es. 60- 100) are advanced. Labourers vary 
greatly in the use they make of their surplus earnings. Some 
spend their surplus on liquor; others spend it on opium. These are 
exceptions ; most field and other labourers are temperate and many 
touch neither liquor nor opium, nor, except on holidays, is much 
spent on rich food. Among labourers perhaps the commonest use 
of savings is in buying ornaments and clothes. A few labourers 
lend small sums of money ; others hoard. A labourer’s wife supplies 
from a fourth to a half of the family income. Boys above fourteen 
are self-supporting, and boys and girls from eight to fourteen earn 
from to 3d. (1-2 as.) a day. Children below eight earn nothing. 
There is no class of hereditary servants in Dhdrwdr. The demand 
for labour 'is specially strong during the harvest, for rice in 
November, for early jvdri in December, for late jvdri in January 
and February, and for cotton-picking till the end of May. The 
early part of the rains, Juno July and part of August, after the 
grain is sown and before weeding begins, is the labourer’s slack 
season. Daring this period labourers have mostly to depend on 
house-building and other jobs. 

Of the poorer husbandmen and labourers, Lmgdyats, Mardthds, 
Shepherds, Musalmdns, and low-class people sometimes pledge 
their labour for fixed periods to pay off their debts. The man who 
pledges his labour is employed in collecting debts, carrying letters 
and messages, weeding fields, building houses, making bricks, 
drawing water, cleaning his master’s house, or tending his master’s 
cattle. For a loan of £10 (Rs. lOO) a debtor will agree to serve for 
about five years. He receives his food free and such necessary 
clothes as one headscarf, one waistcloth or dhotar, and one pair 
of shoes a 3 ’ear, the whole worth 8 s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5). If the 
servant supports himself, the period of service for a loan of £10 
(Rs. 1 00) is reduced to about three years. The debtor is ordinarily 
bound to devote his whole time to his master’s service, but, unless 
there is a special agreement to that effect, the master has no claim 
to the service of the bondsman’s wife or children. The master 
is not bound to pay the bondsman’s marriage, death, or other 
expenses. Ho cannot, against his will, transfer the debtor’s services 
to any other person. Though bodily punishment is not recognized 
as an ordinary remedy for disobedience, it is occasionally practised, 
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and no complaint is made unless the beating is nnusnally serere 
or cruel. When personal and family influences fail to induce the 
debtor to perform bis part of the contract, masters occasionally apply 
to the civil courts to enforce the bond. If the debtor dies before his 
service is ended some member of his family is expected to work 
during the rest of the time. A. service engagement is never 
hereditaiT* Young men under twenty called jitad dhs (K.) or 
fee-men are generally employed by husbandmen for field labour. 
They have the same food as the husbandman, millet cakes, pulse, 
whey, onions, and hemp spinnach. At the close of the year they 
are given a pair of trousers, a waistcloth or dkotar, and wages at 
the rate of 2s. (Re. 1) a month and sometimes less. If the parents 
of these lads owe anything to the husbandman, the wages are 
deducted from the debt. Sometimes Lingfiyat and ilaratha 
husbandmen marry their daughters to poor lads of twelve to fourteen 
on condition that the sons-in-law work in their fields. In most 
cases these lads live and take their food in their father-in-law’s house. 
When they grow to be men, if they wish it, they are generally 
allowed to take their wives and start houses of their own. 

During the last forty years wages have greatly risen. In 1840, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons were paid 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) 
a day ; and a day labourer if a man was paid 8d. (2 as.), if a woman 
lid. (IJ as.), and if a child lid. a.). Men servants were paid 6s. 
to8s.(!^.3-4) amonth; womenservnntsfis.to 4!S.(Rs.l-2) ; and child 
servants Is. to Is. 6ti. (8-12 as.). Brdhman cooks and water-carriers 
in addition to free meals, were paid 6$. to 8s. (Rs.S-4) a mouth for 
men, and 2s. to 4s. (Bs.1-2) for women. In 1882, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and masons were paid Is. to 2s. (Re.1-1) a day, 
men labourers dJtZ. to 6d. (3-4 as.), women labourers 3ii. to 3Jd. 
(2-2i as.), and child labourers IJd. to 3d. (1-2 as.); men servants 
were paid 14s. to ]6s.(Rs.7-8), women servants 6s. to lOs. (Rs.3-6), 
and child servants 4s. to Gs. (Rs. 2 -3) a month. BrMiman cooks and 
water-carriers were paid £1 to £1 10s. (Bs.10-15) a month for men, 
and lOs. to 12.s. (Rs. 5-6) for women. When employed for a month 
or more, the wages of artisans and labourers are 2s. or 4s. (Bs.1-2) 
less than the above rates. If in addition they are fed, the wages 
are reduced about one-third. Town labourers are paid in cash, 
and field labourers, especially during harvest time, in grain. 
Labourers as a rule are paid daily, and sometimes for a long job 
weekly, but seldom at intervals of more than a week. During 
marriages and other feast ceremonies, which last four to seven 
days, musicians and dancing-girls are paid either a daily wage of 
4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3) for musicians and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) for 
dancing-girls, or in a lump sum for the whole period, the amount 
varying from £1 12s. to £2 (R8.16-20) for musicians, and from £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100- 200) for dancing girls. The chief and best 
earthworkers in the district are Vaddars, who are of two branches, 
stone Yaddars and earth Vaddara The stone Vaddars do nothing > 
bnt quarry and cart stones; the earth Vaddars dig, embank, and do 
other earthwork required in improving the fields and in making 
wells, ponds, houses, roads, canals, and railways. Vaddars move from 
place to place in search of work, living in temporary huts walled 
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Sind roofed with grass. Each gang lives in si compact cluster of 
huts which thoj’ build outside the vilhigo near w’ntcr and grazing. 
Every well-to-do Vaddav has a pair of cart buffaloes and a rndo 
low cart on which ho carries his houso goods when ho shifts camp. 
The stone Ynddars have more carts whicli they use in carting stones. 
TIio Vsiddars are strong and dark and seem one of the earliest local 
tribes. They have no cducaticn and aro very fond of drink. As 
a class they are independent and difHcnIt to handle. It is amistako 
to pay them day wages without assigning them tasks. In the 
absence of a task they wilt do as little as they c!in. Tho best way 
of employing Yaddara on largo works, where cash payments aro 
to be made, is to fi.v rates for various toads and lifts. Once rates 
are fixed, there is little difllculty in getting the work done. When 
paid in this wa}’ Vaddurs seldom try to scamp work, and, if paid 
once a fortnight, thej' aro perfectly satisfied. They work in gangs, 
each gang having its foreman who negotiates the rates, measures 
tho work, and shares tho wages. Won women and children above 
twelve all work. Tho men dig and fill tho baskets, and the women 
and children carry. On piece work Yaddnrs work from fonr to 
ten in the morning, rest for about fonr hours, and again work from 
two to five in tbo evening. Tho Ynddars’ tools aro kudalif or axes, 
jmrdtiK or spades, and largo wicker baskets. It is wonderful how 
easily a grown Vaddar woman can carry a largo earth or murum 
haskcl lip a high embankment, work which would bo too much for an 
ordinary man. "When employed on piece work, tho Ynddars’ daily 
rarning.s average dW. to 7id, (3-5 an.) a head. The work done by 
each gang is measured separately, and tho headman generally 
distributes the money equally among all the inombers of tho gang 
including tho woniou and the working children. Vilingo Yaddara 
generally work by contract for grain. When a well is to bo dug or 
a tal or bank is to bo nnVed, tho landholder calls in tlio nearest 
foreman Vaddar, shows the length and breadth of tho work, and 
eiitci’s info a verbal contract with him to pay a fi.xed quantity of 
grain for the work. Eor work of this kind vilingo Yaddnrs are 
genciidly employed. As a rule, every group of fivo or six villages 
lias cnongli well-digging and banking to support a small Yaddar 
gang. Hc^dcs Ynddars a lew Lamiinia occasionally do earthwork. 
iStono Yaddara dilTcr littlo from earth Yaddara, except that ono 
works in earth and tho other in stone. The stone Ynddars quarry 
tho stone and cany it in their carts to the work. These carts, of 
which each stone Yaddar has two or three, carry four to si.x cubic 
feet of stone and aro small and rough, the wheels being nindo of 
solid pieces of wood joined together. Stone Yaddnrs are specially 
clover ill using tho sledge hatiiiiior to break and square stones. They 
hardly over blast with gunpowder. They heat the stone, and pour 
cold water over it, when tho stone splits with a remarkably ovcu 
fracture. In Dhiirwiir skilled labour is poor and rare. Except in 
the towns of Dhiirwar lliihli and Gndag few carpenters or^ black- 
smiths can do any work more rlifliciilt or delicate than making and 
mending rough field tools, and the uiiiubcr of skilled masons is still 
smaller. Ajiparontly from tho choapness of food and tho want of 
competition in DhariVjir craftsmen scorn to have neither energy nor 
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wish to better their condition. A craftsman con make a living hy 
working fonr or five days a week, and beyond his living he seems 
not to care. On the Marmagaon-Beldri railway now (1884) under 
constraction, the earthwork within Dhdrwdr limits is being chiefly 
done by Yaddars, and almost all the skilled labonr comes from the 
Deccan. Most masons and blacksmiths come from Poona, SdtSra, 
and Eolhdpur, and most carpenters from Poona, Sdvantvddi, and 
Goa. In 1883 a few Gntch masons came seeking work. On the 
railway masons and carpenters earn la 6d. to 2s. (Be. f-l) a day, 
and blacksmiths with their bellows’ boys 2$. to 3s (Be. 1-1^). 
Most overseers and foremen, who are difldcult to get, belong to Poona 
and Satara, Overseers earn £5 to £8 (Bs. 50-80) a month, foremen 
£3 to £5 (Bs.80-50), and timekeepers £2 to £3 (Bs.20-30). 

Dhdrwdr weights and measures are neither periodically inspected 
nor stamped by the police. There is mnch variety in di^rent parts 
of the district. Though the tables and the names are the same 
throughout, they differ much in weight, shape, and size in different 
sub-divisions, even in different towns in the same sub-division. 
In^ 1843 a standard measure equal to 136 tolas’ weight of pure 
water was introduced, and in 1849 the standard was changed to the 
Bengal sher equal to eighty folds’ weight of water. As the Bengal sher 
was so mnch smaller than the 136 tola measure introduced in 1845, 
a hoop was added to the 186 tola measure to make it equal to 160 
tolas’ weight of water or double the Bengal standard. This double 
sher became known as the Dhdrwdr sher. In 1852 when the Bengal 
sher equal to eighty iold^ weight of water was introduced into various 
districts, Government supplied the Collector of Dhdrwdr with a sher 
measure holding eighty tolas’ weight of distilled water, with contents 
of -3 7*0392 cubic inches and with a height of 4*1 72 1 inches, with a half 
sher measure holding forty tolas’ weight, with contents of 28*3196 
cubic inches, and with a height of 3*31114 inches, and with a quarter 
sher measure holding twenty tolas’ weight, with contents of 14*2598 
cubic inches and with a height of 2*6283 inches. The diameter of 
each measure was equal to its height. Before these measures were 
supplied by Government the standard had been introduced into tho 
district in 1849, and two sets of measures had been made, one set 
holding 160 tolas’ of water called the Dbarw4r sher, and the other set 
holding eighty tolas’ of water called the Bengal sher. These measures 
cannot have been made with any accuracy. Distilled water could 
not be got, the temperature at which it was to be weighed does not 
appear to have been prescribed, and the shape of the measures 
which is more important was not specified. The standard measure 
was determined by the weight of water it held, but in Dhilrwar in 
measuring grain a heaped measure is and always has been used. Two 
measures of different shape might hold equal quantities of water but 
different quantities of grain by heaped measure. In 1861 and 1862 
it was brought to notice that the measures in use varied in capacity 
and that measures holding equal quantities of water did not hold 
equal quantities of heaped grain. It was also found to be impossible 
to test measures by weighing the w*ater they held, because many of 
them were not water-tight. The chief reason why the measures 
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were not wnter-tiglit, was tliat in 1849 incasnrcs to hold 1 00 Mas had 
been inado by adding a hoop to the top of tho old 130 Mas' measures. 
An order was then issued that grain might bo used in testing tho 
measures but tho weight of grain which tho standard mcasuro 
should contain has nerer boon laid down. In 1805 to sottlo tho 
grain compensation to bo paid to sepoys when grain was dear, 
jlr. Reid directed that a measure which held eighty Mas' weight of 
shejji grain by exact and not by heaped mcasuro should bo adopted. 
This order was given for a special purpose, but it strengthened tho 
supposition that tho standard of measure was determined by tho 
weight of grain and not by tho weight of water. Sctwcou 18G5 and 
1883 littlo seems to havo been done regarding measures, except 
that a set of brass measures was made in 1874 at tho Dlidrwdr 
factory for tho Collector’s ofllco. Up to 1883 the standard 
determined by tho weight of water and introduced in 1849 has 
never been altered, but heaped measure instead of exact mcasuro 
has always been used for grain. In 18S2, in testing tho standard 
measures at tho various stib-dimsion offices Mr. hliddloton, tho 
Collector, fonnd that the measures wero very roughly made and 
were not accurate. Some measures were not water-tight and many 
had not tho same diameter tlironghout. The lifts wore irregular 
in form, and different measurements of tho samo moasuro gavo 
diiferent results. As tho shapo was irregular, a measure which 
according to tho dimensions given ought to hold more, soinotimcs 
in reality held lc.«s than another. Somo sub-divisions had moro 
than ono sot of standard measures. Some of tho measures which 
wero stamped E. 1. 0. 1847, must havo been made before 1849 when 
the present standard was introduced, though it is still tho custom 
to stamp the letters E. I. C. as tho Government mark on moosarcs 
brought to the Government offices to bo tested. Of tho evils which 
arise from having standard measures of different capacity, ono is that 
at a criminal prosecution for using false measures tho Uiiiignl trader, 
who has got a DhArwiir slier mcasuro testodat tho linngal sub-division 
office holding 137 Mas’ weight of grain by heaped mcastirc, runs 
the risk of being punished for using too small a mcasuro, if he uses 
it in selling grain in tho adjoining sub-division of Karnjgi whero 
tho standard holds 151 i tobw’ weight, while ho may bo punished 
for using too largo a iiieasuro it ho uses it in buying grain in tho 
adjoining sub-division of Kod w’hcro tho standard holds 134 Mas. 
Another evil is that tho half slierh not equal tohnif of thcfulla/icr, nor 
is tho quarter slier equal to a quarter of tho full shrr. As tho diamotor 
of tho Uharwdr slier mcasuro and of the Dhiirwar half slier that is tho 
Bengal slier mcasuro is tho same, tho additional quantity obtainod by 
tho nso of heaped mcasuro is tho same both for the slier and tho half 
slier instead of being double for tho slier. Tiio half or Bengal aud tho 
quarter sliers nro only occasionally used and arc inaccurate. Two 
halves nro not equal to ono whole, neither arc four quarters. Though 
the standard measures kept in the various sub-division offices difl'or 
very greatly, tho diifcronco between tho measures in actual uso 
throughout tho district is probably not so great, bocaiiso measures 
arc chiefly mado at Uubli where they arc testod boforo being 
distributed for sale. 
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^Vclghts !iro of two sorts, one for precious metals, drugs, 
and medicines ; the other for grain and the cheaper metnk 
copper, brass, iron, lead, and xinc. Tlio weights for precious 
metals arc round or square and are made of bcllmctnl. The table is 
cioht (junjAs one twelve viAsds one tola, twenty-four tnhli 

one .till twelve shers one dhada, and four dhaddn one vwn. 
Sometimes another table is used, si-v gunjds one tinna, sixteen uniKi,': 
<irie tola, and twenty-four toldn one nher. 'I'ho gunja or gulgauji 
is the red black-tipped Abrns seed. The tola is equal to the 
I nipenal rupee or 1 80 grains Troy ; the mini is equal to 20 [ ^ J pounds 
iivoirdiipois. The weights in use for the cheaper metals and for 
grams are made of iron and are in tho form of round thick plntc.s. 
Their table of reckoning is nine Idlfit one mivldk, two niivtdkii 
one quarter ulirr, two quarter nhcru ono half slic.r, two half nhcru one 
.^/ll r, nhom one nitvdxhi'r, two unviinlirm ono ndiflmJirm, two 
iiilirlinlii'tii one pnnehxhrr, two pdnrhxhrrK one dliiidn, two dhadiU 
ono half mini, two half miniK ono man, four manx ono andg!, and two 
iiiiilgix one gon! or lixrii. Of these weights tlio tdk is nominal, 
weighing about a quarter of a rupee, tho nnvidik two riipocs and a 
half,.nud the s/icr twenty rupees. Up to the. xher, wliich as a rnlo 
lb equal to twenty rupees, tho scale of this table is tho sumo for all 
.irticles. Hut tho xnvdxh'r, which ought to equal twenty-five rupees, 
and the weights that follow it differ much for various articles. Tho 
t.iiriixhrr IS fi.xcd equal to thirty-five rupoos for copper, brass, and 
bellmetal , to rupees for cotton, tobacco, clarified butter, and 
p.irclieil c/ofuiia or gram; to 5J1 }■ rupees for all articles of food sold 
by weight; to thirty rupees for iron and stool ; and to twenty-fivo 
rupees for eotton-bced and oil-cake. Tims, keeping a fi-xod standard 
of twenty rnpcc.s weight for each xhnr, tho mini whicli is ordinarily 
(qii.d to forty xhorx, netnally contains for copper, brass, and boll- 
inotal fifty-'-i.x xlurx or 28 j,’ pounds ; for cotton, tobacco, clarified 
liiifUT, iiiid parched gram fifty-two xliorx or 2(i i’, pounds ; for all 
articles of food .'-old by weight, fifty xhirx or 2 j 2 pounds; for iron 
and steel forty-eight «/(cr;f or 21]; pounds ; and for cotton-.sced and 
oilcake forty "/oTK or 21)^ ponnd.s. In weighing Inmp-oil, wliich is 
generally .sold by brass copper or earthen rneasiirc.s corresponding to 
the Fcaleof weight, the xnviUhir, which is called the quarter moghn, 
weighs twenty-live rupees and the man contains forty xlmrx of 
rupees or 201 pounds. Tho table of reckoning is two quarter 
one lialf inughn, two half miighdx ono vwghn, two rnnghiix one 
quarter muii, two quarter iiinnx one half rnnn, two lialf miinx ono 
mun, and eight ntanx one naga. Among natives cotton is bought 
and bold by ninnt of fifty-tsvo xJn-.rx of tvrenty rupees each. To 
Europeans cleaned cotton is sold in ponnds. The tabic is .seven 
ponnd.s one ilhuihi or quarter man, fourteen potind.s one half man, 
twenty-eight ponnds one man, eight manx one nnga, and twenty 
VL'irx one l.huniJi. A pound being equal to nearly thirty-nine 
nipeo-^, thu man of twenty-eight ponnds contains .fil? xlmrx of 
twenty rnpe-es each. In ‘•clHng ravr silk the xhxr is equal to twenty- 
five rupees for silk traders and to twenty-four rupees for other 
In selling indigo the table in u-e is twenty loldx or nipeei 
cue ^L-.r, ISi xherj one Jhadn, and four '//icfdai one imn or 27{ 
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pounds. Milk and curds aro sold by a nicasuro containing eighty 
rupees -weight. This measure is called the imlika or full slier as 
opposed to the kachcha or small slier -which weighs twenty rapees. 

The table used in measuring grain is two chhataks ono quarter 
slier, two quarter slicrs one half slier, two halt sliers one sher, two 
sftew one padi, two padis ono ehitti, eight chitlis ono imna, sixteen 
cliittis or two imnas ono andgi, two andgie one goni or hem, and 
twenty gonis or lierus ono kliandi. As each grain has its own 
u’eight tho general weight of tho contents of these capacity 
measures cannot ho stated. 

Cotton goods, silk goods, European printed piccegood.?, and long, 
cloth are measured by tho gaj or vdr, both of which are tho yard of 
three feet. Turbans, waistcloths or dltoiars, women’s robes or sddis, 
and country longclotlis aro measured by molas or cubits. The gaj, 
vdr, or yard is made of brass, iron, or wood. Tho gaj is divided into 
twenty-four tasus each equal to one and a half inches, and thovar into 
sixteen giras each equal to two and a quarter inches. No separate 
cubit measure is actually made and marked oiT with its sub-multiples. 
Tho table of cubit measure is twelve angulis ono genu or span, two 
genus ono mola or cubit, and four molds ono mar or fathom. The 
angul! or finger’s breadth is equal to three-fourths of an inch and 
the mola or cubit is equal to fifteen inches. The mar is tho distance 
from the tip of tho middle finger of ono hand to tho tip of the 
middle finger of the other hand when both hands are stretched 
horizontally in a straight line. Tho table used in long measure is 
three jttvs ono nnguli, four angulis ono mnsliti, three mnshiis one 
genu, two genus one mola, four molds ono dand or mdr, 2000 
dands or vidrs ono kos, and four kosds ono yojnn. Tho unit a jav 
or barley corn is equal to one-fourth of an inch. This measure 
varies much in different localities. A Dhfinvar kos generally equals 
three English miles and it occasionally is ns much ns four. 

Of former land measures tradition says that in the times of the 
Bahmaui Musalmdn kings of Knlburga (1343-1490), Vithalpant, 
one of thoir chief oiRcers, surveyed tho land and divided it into 
mars and assessed them in Imns, Theso mars are called VitliaU 
panti mars, because, it is said, he caused the measurement to bo made 
by certain multiples of his own mdr or arm’s strotoh. Each Vithal- 
pnnti mdr contained four Icnrgis, a kurgi being tho aim of land winch 
the Kdnarcse kurgi or seed-drill can sow in a day. As tho kurgi has 
been found to contain about eight acres, a Yithalpauti mdr is equal 
to about thirty-two acres. Sometime during tho sway of tho 
Vijayanagnr or Anegundi kings (1330-1570), apparently after the 
time of Vithalpant, a now survey was made and tho lands divided 
into mars and assessed in Anegundi Imns. Tlioso mdrs wore called 
Raya Beklii mdrs or tho Anegundi Rtija’s mdrs,^ 'The Vijayanagnr 
mdr like tho Bahmani mdr contained four kurgis. But as 


' In tlio KamAtak the Anegundi or Vijayau.agar kinga alone were called Sdyas 
-« hick is corrupted from tlieSanakrit rdjaMaking, Itew raenns a line drawn, and 
lioncc anything nettled. IMm Rehlii mdrs means tho mdr inc.'isute settled by tho 
Rdydt that is by tho Anegundi kings. 
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the VijayanaMr kurgi contains only four acres of land instead of 
eight, a Jtdi Jtekhi mar is equal to sixteen acres instead of thirty- 
two acres. The Yijayanagor mar wasAilso called the hull or small 
flidr. Ghigars, «jsa«, j3a«t«,and kanis, which were the parts of amor, 
have fallen into disuse. The bigha was introduced into the Bombay 
Karntltak by Peshwa Bdl^i Biljinlo when he took the country in 1753. 
The following is the biglia table. Pour square angulis one mushti, 
three mushtis one vet, two cefeone hat, b}hdts one Mthi, twenty kdihis 
one pdnd, twenty pdnds one higlui, and 120 lighds one chaw. 
The length and breadth of eight corns of wheat make one square 
anguli or a square of the length and breadth of a iingcr. About 
one and half and in some places one and three-quarters highas make an 
acre of landin Dhdrwiir. Owingto the sncccssion of opposing govern- 
ments in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the 
varieties in the size of the bigha gave hereditary district and village 
officersand other frcelandholders the opportunity of practising frauds 
on Government. The areas of the older land measures, if ever fixed, 
were also greatly altered in different villages and even in the same 
village j consequently the number of acres contained in a mdr or kurgi 
of land or in their sub-multiples the ehigur, v{tia,patti,&TLA kani,or the 
number of highas in an acre, are not the same in all places. Both the 
mar and bigha measurements continued in use for some time alter the 
introduction of British nile. About 1824 the acre was introduced by 
the British Government. Since 1839-40, the present regular survey 
of lands and their division into acres, gunthas or fortieths of an acre, 
and cmnd.s or sixteenths of a guntha, and the assessment in Imperial 
rupees have come into general use. Even now the common Eilnarp<!e 
people do not exactly know how much land an acre or a bigha 
contains. 'Whon they are told what portion of a mar or of a kurgi 
an acre forms, they readily understand. Konkanasths and others 
from the Deccan who have settled in Dhfirwfir, understand the bigha 
better than the mar, kurgi, or acre. The following table of acre 
measurements is current in DhJlrwdr as well as in other parts of 
Bombay ; 8i feet broad and 8} long that is 68iV square feet make 
one anna, sixteen dnnds one guntha, and forty gunthas one acre. 

Building sites and other lands within towns or villages are mea- 
sured by square yards. Leather coir and cotton or hemp ropes are 
measured by mdrs or fathoms and molds or cubits and not by gajs 
or vdrs that is yards. All Government building work is calculated 
by yards, feet, and inches, while private work is calculated by cubits 
each eighteen inches long. Of building materials stone and timbei 
are sold by cubic measures. Pair solid stones for uho edges of 
buildings are at present (1884) sold at 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) the 
hundred cubic feet. Large and rough out ironstone or laterite is sold 
at 10s. (Rs. 6) the hundred cubic feet. Heaps of small stones arc sold 
at £1 128. (Rs. 16) the heap ten cubits long ten broad and one higl 
forming nearly 460 cubic feet. Siqbe much open space is unavoidably 
left between small stones when they are Reaped together, in measnring 
heaps of small stones the lengt^T of a cubit is taken at twenty 
instead of at eighteen inches/ Timber is sold at £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30) for a beam twelve and half feet long, one foot broad, and 
one foot thick. Small bamboos called sibus are sold at 5s. to 6s 
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(R9.2i-3) the hundred, and large bambooa called jfoZasatlGs. to 18s. 
(Ks.8-9) the hundred. Bricks and tiles are sold by tale. Burnt bricks 
twblve inches long, six broad, and three thick cost 16s. to £1 
(Rs. S-10) the thousand. Unbumt bricks of the same size cost between 
4s. and 6s. (Rs. 2) the thousand. No excess number of bricks is given 
to cover vrSac and tear. There are three kinds of tOes. The best 
hlacle tiles turned on the potter’s wheel cost 14s. or 16s. (Rs.7-8) the 
thousand; black tiles made by hand cost os. or 6s. (^.2^-3) the 
thousand; and inferior red tiles cost 3s. or 4s. (Rs. 1^-2) the 
thousand. One tile in every hundred is allowed for wear and tear. 
Earth is sold at l^d. (1 a.) the basketful. 

Mats are sold singly. Eor every hundred square feet of single 
woven matting the cost is Is. Gd. (12 as.) and for double woven 
matting 4s. (Rs. 2]. Of straw and fodder, millet stalks called kanki 
in Kduarese, are sold at so many bundles the rupee according to the 
size of the bundle. In buying millet stalks the length of the rope by 
which the bundle is to be measured, whether four and a half, five, or 
six cubits, is first fixed. Then as many stalks as the rope can enclose 
when drawn tight are considered one bundle. When the size of the 
bundle is settled, the number of bundles to the rupee is fixed. The 
usual price of millet stalks in a good season is four or five bundles 
the rupee. In bad seasons as much ns 6 v. or 8s. (Rs. 3 - 4) are paid for 
one bundle. Rice and rdgi straw is sold by the big or kali wagon- 
load. A kali cart is a big heavy wagon, borne on solid wooden wheels 
with heavy iron tires. It is used by husbandmen for field-work only 
and not in going from one village to another. The wagon is drawn 
by six or eight bullocks, and carries about 3200 pounds (80 mans) or 
twice as much as the two-bullock chhakdi or spoke- wheel cart which 
has been introduced since the beginning of British rule. 

When crops are cut and thrashed and the grain is separated from 
the chaff in the field it is not usual for husbandmen to measure the 
grain in the field with any metal measure of capacity. They have 
baskets called zhallis large enough to hold one hent of 128 shers or 
500 pounds of grain. With these baskets they measure the grain 
and roughly estimate the outturn. They then carry the grain to their 
houses and measure it with some metal measure of capacity and either 
sell it or store it in pits. Chaff is also measured by the ehalli basket. 

Vegetables are not generally sold by weight. When they are 
sold wholesale the rate is so many baskets the rupee. Large 
vegetables are sold retail by the number, and other leaf vegetables, 
when they can be tied into small bundles of about an inch in 
diameter, are sold at so many bundles the anna. When the fruit 
vegetables are small, or the leaf vegetables cannot be tied in bundles, 
they arc sold in small quantities at so much the anna. In very rare 
instances small vegetables are sold by weight. Fruits, such as 
mangoes guavas and cocoanuts, are sold by the number. Grass 
is sold by the hundred bundles, five being given in excess to 
cover waste ; cowdung-cakes for fuel are also sold by the number 
at about 700 the rupee. Hides and horns are sold by the number. 
Firewood is sold by the cartload by those who ’ bring it from the 
Ji 98-43 
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forests. Firewood in the Government store is sold at 7s. (Rs. 3J) 
the khandt. As Dhdrwdr has no regular shops for selling pearls 
and precious stones the weights are little understood. All purchases 
are made in Bombay or Poona and the jewels are sold in retail by 
Marwar Vdni and other moneychangers. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or eyewinks one pal, 
sixty pals one ghadi, 2^ ghadis one 7ioro or hour, 3f ghadis one 
mtihurla, 7^ ghadis one prahar, font prahars one divas or day, eight 
prahars one ahordtra or a day and night, seven days one dthavda 
or week, fifteen days one palcsh or fortnight, two pakshas one lunar 
month, and twelve lunar months one lunar year. To adjust the lunar 
and solar years an intercalary month is added about onco in every 
two and a half years and a month is dropped about once every 160 
years. During marriage, thread, and other religions ceremonies the 
lucky moment is not ascertained by the ordinary watch or clock. 
From sunrise on the day of the ceremony the time is measured by 
a water-clock. A copper cup with a small hole at the bottom is 
fioated on the surface of a basin of water. The water rising through 
the hole overturns the cup exactly in a ghadi. The cup is taken out 
and again placed on the surface of the water and goes do^vn in another 
ghadi. In this manner the required number of ghadis is ascer- 
tained. Another mode of measuring time when the sun is shining 
is for a man to measure by his own feet the length of his shadow. 
To tell the time of day from a shadow one plan is, in an open sunlit 
spot, to measure in feet the length of one's shadow, to add six to 
the number of feet, and divide 121 by the sum. The quotient 
gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes after sunrise if the 
sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset if the sun has 
crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright' a thin rod 
eighteen anglis or finger-breadths long, bend it so that its shadow 
will touch the other end of the rod on the ground and measure in 
dnglis the perpendicular height of the rod. This like the other 
plan shows the number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset- 

Yearly price details some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the eighty-four years ending 1883. During these 
eighty-four years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from nineteen pounds in 1864> and 1877 
to 165 in 1814 and averaged ninety-three pounds. In three of these 
eighty-four years, the price was below 160 pounds the rupee, 165 
in 1814, 162 in 1832, and 161 in 1811 ; in four it was between 160 
and ISO pounds, 157 in 1850 and 1852, and 154 in 1843 and 1845; 
in four it was between 150 and 140 pounds, l.?0in 1841 and 1849, 
146 in 1813 and 142 in 1828 ; in nine it was between 140 and 180 
pounds, 139 in 1835 1844 and 1848, 135 in 1812 1847 and 1851, 
132 in 1831, and 131 in 1815 and 1854; in seven it was between ‘ 
ISO and 120 pounds, 129 in 1840, 127 in 1824 1828 1888 and 
1842, 124 in 1829, and 122 in 1880; in seven it was between 120 
and 110 pounds, 120 in 1827 and 1846, 116 in 1808 and 1857, and 112 
in 1800 1836 and 1837 ; in five it was between 110 and 100 pounds, 
109 in 1810 and 1853, 108 in 1805, and ' 105 in 1809 and 1825 ; in 
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six it was between 100 and ninety pounds, ninety-seven in 1839, 
ninety-four in 1801 1802 and 1859, and ninety-two in 1822 and 
1858; in four it was between ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 
1860 and 1869, and eighty-six in 1806 and 1855 ; in six it tras 
between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy-nine in 1826 1861 and 
1868, seventy-five in 1807 and 1831!, and seventy-one in 1856 ; in 
eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1817, 
sixty-seven in 1816 and 1833, sixty-five in 1821, sixty-four in 1881, 
sixty-three in 1818 and 1819, and sixty-two in 1820; in six it was 
between sixty and fifty pounds sixty in 1871 and 1 882, fifty-six in 
1862, and fifty-two in 1875 1876 and 1883 ; in eight it was between 
fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1803, forty-seven in 1874, forty-six 
in 1880, forty-four in 1879, and forty-one in 1863 1867 1870 and 1873 ; 
in two it was between forty and tliirty pounds, thirty -nine in 1872, 
and thirty-five in 1878; and in five it was between thirty and 
fifteen pounds, twenty-six in 1865, twenty-one in 1804, twenty in 
1866, and nineteen in 1864 and 1877. The eighty-four years may 
be divided into ten periods. Except in 1803 when the price was 
fifty pounds and in 1804 which was a famine year when the price 
was twenty-one pounds, in the first period of eight years ending 
1807 the price varied from 112 in 1800 to seventy-five in 1807, and 
averaged eighty pounds. In the second period of eight years 
ending 1815, the price varied from 165 in 1814 to 105 in 1809, and 
averaged 133 pounds. In the third period of six years ending 
1821 the price varied from sixty-eight in 1817 to sixty-two in 1820, 
and averaged sixty-four pounds. Except in 1822 when the price 
was ninety-two pounds and in 1826 when the price was seventy- 
nine pounds, in the fourth period of eleven years ending 1832, the 
price varied from 162 in 1832 to 105 in 1825, and averaged 121 
pounds. Except in 1833 and 1834 when the prices were sixty- 
seven and seventy-five pounds respectively, in the fifth period of 
seven years ending 1839 the price varied from ninety-seven in 1839 
to 139 in 1835, and averaged 104 pounds. In the sixth period 
of fifteen years ending 1854, the price varied from 157 in 1850 to 
109 in 1853, and averaged 132 pounds. Except in 1857, when 
the price was 116 pounds, in the seventh period of seven years 
ending 1861, the price varied from ninety-four in 1859 to seventy- 
one in 1856, and averaged ninety pounds. Except in the years 
of short harvests and abundant money 1864, 1865 and 1866 when 
the prices were nineteen, twenty-six and twenty pounds, in the 
eighth period of six years ending 1867, the price varied from fifty-six 
in 1862 to forty-one inl863 and 1867,andaveraged thirty-four pounds. 
Except in 1868 and 1869 when the prices were seventy-nine and 
ninety pounds respectively, in the ninth period of nine years ending 
1876, the price varied from sixty in 1871 to thirty-nine in 1872, 
and averaged fifty-five pounds. Except in the famine year of 1877 
when the price was nineteen pounds, in the tenth period of seven 
years ending 1888, the price varied from thirty-five in 1878 to 
sixty-four in 1881; and averaged forty-six pounds. The details are : 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

BEror.E' 1844, tho Bombay KarnAtak, especially the Dhdvwdr 
district, was very badly off for roads. Carts were almost unknown 
and long distance traffic was carried on entirely by pack-bullocks. 
Even within tho district, except by a few main tracks or during the 
fair season after tho crops had been cleared, it was extremely 
difficult to take a cart anywhere. There was little or no traffic 
westwards 'tTith Etinara and tho coast. In a distance of about 350 
miles, between tho Bhor pass near Poona and the extreme southern 
frontier of tho Bombay Presidency, the only cart-road across the 
Sahyfidris was by tho old Bdm pass between Belgaum and Vongurla. 
The old Ram pass was three miles long, and for long stretches had 
an iuclino of one in fire or six. Carts wont up and down by lighten* 
ing loads and clubbing tho bullocks of two or three carts together. 
Tho Edm pass was too far north for DhdrwAr traffic. Wliab 
little trafEc there was went on bullocks by rough tracks down tho 
Sahyddris to Eumta, Ankola, and other North Ednaro ports. Abont 
this time (1844), tho inland ports of the Bombay Presidency wore 
cut off from tho sea by native states, Goa, and Madras. Sdtdra and 
Eolhdpur cut off tho North Eamdtak from tho Eatndgiri coast ; 
Sdvantvudi and Goa cut off Belgaum from tho sea ; and North Eiinani 
then in Modras cut off Dhdrwdr. About 1845 tho first pass within 
Ednara limits was improved, and this pass was far south leading to 
Hondrar. About 1848 measures wero taken to open a route to Eumtn. 
Between 1850 and 1860 a great advance was made in opening 
communications with the western coast through Ednara. In 1850 tho 
Dhdrwdr-Bclganm road in tho north was unlit for traffic during the 
rainy season ; it was unbridged and the Malprabha at times rose to a 
groat height.® Within Dhlnvar limits the last bridge on the great 
military trunk road north to Belgaum S.4tdra and Poona and south to 
Ilarihar and Madras, the Vnrdha bridge, about fifty-miles south of 
Dhdrwdr, was not completed till 18GG. As late as 185G the only made 
and bridged roads were about sixty miles of tho Poona-IIarihnr road 
bctwccnBolgaumandllubli and the road from Dhdrwdr by Mundgod 
Sirs! and the Devimani pass about 1 10 miles to Eumta. Since 1864 
tho local funds system has placed increased means for constructing 
and improving roads in the hands of tho Commissioner and Collector. 
Mummed roads, that is roads laid with decayed trap, and cai'ts have 
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in most places replaced foot trades and pack bullocks So great Has 
tbo ebange been tbat td-ndas or camps of Brinjdris witb their 
numerous pack-bullocks are now hardly ever seen. At present 
(1884) three ports can be reached from Dhdrw<lr by good passes and 
roads, Kumta by the Arbail and Devimani passes, Karwar by the 
Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tindi pass, though by this last route 
the traffic is small. 

At' present (1888) Dharwur has ton chief linos of traffic, the Poona* 
Hariliar, the Kdnvar-Beldti, the Dharwdr-Kumta, tho Mundgod- 
Bankdpur, the Pdla-Bdddmi, tho Hdranur-Samasgi, the Harihar- 
Samasgi, tho Hubli-Sholdpur, tho Tadas-Gondi, and tho Masnr-, 
Mundargi roads. Tho Poona-Harihar road, of which about 107 
miles lie within Dhdrwdr limits, runs north-east and sonth-west 
through the sub-divisions of Dhdrwdr Hubli Bankdpur Eamjgi and 
R.inobonnor. On this road tho milestones are nnmbered from 
Poona. Tho road enters tlio district in tho north-west at 246 miles 
from Poona, and passes Togur at 247 miles with a travellers’ bunga- 
low, Dhdrwdr at 261 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 
274 miles with a travellers’ and n district bungalow, Tirmalkop at 
287 miles with a travellers' bungalow, Shigguon at 301 miles with 
a. district bungalow, Bankdpnr at 305 miles; crosses the. Yardhaby 
a bridge at 312 miles near Eonomclehalli ; passes Hdveri at 320 
miles, Motobonnur at 327 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, Bdne- 
bennnr at 340 miles with a district bungalow, and Yennihossahalli 
at 848 miles. At 353 miles, near Harihar on the right or sonthom 
sido of tho river in Maisur, tho road crosses the Tnngbhadra 
by a bridge and enters Mmsur, The road is bridged and partly 
metalled, and is fit for carts tbroughont the year. Tho Kdrwdr- 
Beldri road, of which ninety miles lie within Dhdrwdr limits, runs 
through the sub-divisions of Kalghatgi Hubli Havalgund and 
Gadag. Of tho ninety miles within Dhdnvdr limits, for twenty- 
seven tho road runs noith-cast from the west border of Ifalghat^ 
to Hubli, for thirty-four it runs nearly east from Hubli to Gadag, 
and for twenty-nine it runs south-east from Gadag to Hcsrnr on the 
Tunghhadra. On this road the milestones are numbered from 
Karwdr. The road enters tho district at seventy-five miles from 
Kdxwdr on the west border of the Ealghatgi sub-division, and passes 
Ealgbatgi at eighty-five miles, Dsstikop at eighty-seven miles with 
a travellers’ bungalow, Hubli at 102 miles with a travellers’ and a 
district bungalow, Annigeri at 128 miles with a travellers’ bungalow, 
Gadag at 136 miles with a ffistrict bungalow, Dambal at 149 miles 
with a district bungalow, Mnndavgi at 159 miles, and Hcsrnr at 165 
miles with a travellers’ bungalow. At Hesrur the road crosses 
the Tnngbhadra by a ford, and, leaving the district, goes twenty- 
two miles farther to BeMri. Within Dhirwar limits the road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for thirty-five miles and murumed, 
that is laid with decayed trap, for fifty-five miles. It is passable to 
carts throughout the year. The Dh4rw4r-Eumta road, which I^ds 
to the large port of Kumta in Eanara, leaves tho Poona-Harihar 
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road at Tirmalkop about twonty-fivo miles south of Dbdiirur; 
passes Tnclas at twcuty-cigbt miles with a district bungalow ; enters 
the Kdnara district at about thirty-fire miles on the north-western 
border of the Bankfipur sub-division ; and runs for about eighty miles 
to Kumta by Mundgod Pula Ekambi Sirsi and the Devimani pass. 
The road carries heavy trafiic in cotton and is passable to carts 
throughout the year. To open other parts of the district with the 
port of Kumta, four lines were made to join the Dbdrwdr-Knmta 
trunk road. From Mundgod on the Dhdrwdr-Kumta road in 
Kduarn, about forty-three miles south of Dhiirwdr, the Mnndgod- 
Bankdpur road runs sixteen miles cast to Bankiipur. Of the sixteen 
miles twelve are witliin Dbiirwdr limits. From Pdla on the Dhdr- 
witr-Kumtu road in Kdnara, about twelve miles south of Mundgod, 
the Pdla-Bddami road runs 102 miles north-east to the border of 
the Bddami sub-division in Bijdpur. The road enters the district 
about half a mile cast of Pula and runs twenty-one miles to Bankii- 
pur by Malligar. The twenty-one miles between Filin and Bankiipur 
arc bridged throughout and are flt for carts throughout the year. 
From Baukupur the road runs forty-eight miles to Gadag by Sdrn- 
nur Lakshmeshvar and Mulgund. Though the lino is laid out, the 
forty-eight miles between Bankdpur and Gadag are neither bridged 
nor miirumed, and are iic for carts during the fair season only. 
From Gadag the road runs twenty-live miles to Ron. As they run 
ill deep black soil, the twonty-fivo miles between Gadag and Ron, 
though bridged and partly mummed, are impassable during the rains. 
From Ron the road runs eight miles to the border of the Bdddmi 
siib-division. As they run parallel to tho IIutgi-Gadag railway lino, 
the eight miles from Ron to tho Bildiimi border arc not now kept 
in repair. From Ekambi on tho DharwAr-Kumta road in Ednnra, 
about ten miles south of Pala, a road runs seven miles oast to 
Samosgi on tho south-western border of tho Ildngal sub-division. 
From Samasgi tbo road divides in two, one branch leading fifty- 
threo miles cast to Hiivannr and tho other about sixty miles cast and 
south-east to Haribar. The Hdvanur-Samasgi road runs cast through 
the Hangal and Karajgi sub-divisions, and passes the Alur-Hdngal 
junction at twelve miles cast of Samasgi and Alur at fifteen miles ; 
crosses the Vardha by a ford at twonty-fivo miles near Sangur ; 
passes Hdveri at thirt^’-two miles on tho Poona-Harihar road, Guttal 
at forty-nine miles, and Hdvanur at fifty-three miles. At Ildvannr the 
road crosses tho Tungbhadraby a ford and enters tho Bcldri district. 
Tho road is partly bridged, mummed, and embanked with drains 
and a few culverts. Tho Harihar-Samasgi road runs cast and south- 
east through tho sub-divisions of Hangul, Kod, and Rdnobonnur, 
and passes Makravalli about twelve miles cast of Samasgi ; crosses 
the Vardha at fifteen miles near Houtlmn; passes Tallivalli at 
seventeen miles, Havasblmvi at twenty-seven miles, Kod at thirty- 
five miles, Halgcti at forty-five miles, and Yonnihossahalli at 
fifty-four miles on tho Poona-Harihar road. From Ycnnihossahalli 
the road goes along tho Poona-Harihar road south for five miles to 
Harihnr. From tho Dhdrwfir district to Bijdpur and Sholdpur tho 
chief line is tbo Hubli-Sholdpur road. The ordinary ronto from Hubli 
to Konnur on the bordcrofthcBijdpnr district passcsTirldpnratsixtccn 
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miles nortli of Ilubli with atravollora’ bungalow, Natlgund at thirty, 
two miles with a district bungalow, and Konnur at forty-four luilos. 
For Kounur another lino has been lately choson by Ilcbsnr and 
Navalgund to Nondgnd and Konnur; but this lino is not completed 
and is inferior to tho ordinary route. Both thoso routes to Konnur, 
being in black soil throughout, aro impassable during tho rains. At 
Konnur tho road crosses tho hlalprabha by n ford, and, entering tho 
Bijdpnr district, goes 116 miles from Hnbli to Bijdpnr and 177 miles 
to Sholdpur. From Tadns on tho Dhdrwdr-Knmta road, about 
twenty-eight miles south of Dhdrwdr, tho Tadas-Gondi road branches 
olf thirty-eight miles south to Gondi on tho Vardha in tho Hdngal 
snb-dirision, Tho road runs south through tho Bankdpnr and 
Hdngal sub-dirisions, and passes Dhundshi at seven miles south of 
Tndos, Konnnkcri at thirteen miles on tho Mundgod-Bankdpnr road, 
Mnhdrdjpcth at twenty-three miles ; goes along tho Fdlo-Bdddmi 
road for two miles to Malligar at twenty-five miles ; passes Hdognl 
at twenty-eight miles with a district bungalow ; meets tho Hdvnnur- 
Samnsgi road at thirty miles and tho narihnr-Samasgi road nt 
thirty-six miles ; and |msscs Gondi nt thirty-eight miles. At Gondi 
tho road crosses tho Vardha by a ford and enters Maisnr. This 
road, which is fairly completo with gutters and catch-watcr drains, 
passes through the three important markets of Hdngal, ^fnhdrdjpcth, 
and Dhundshi. Largo quantities of sugar, cardamoms, botclnnts, 
and other Maisur produce pass north along this road. Tho Masur- 
hfundargi road ^*oins tho south of Kod w’ith tho Rdnobennur and 
Karajgi snh-dmsions and with tho large market of Mundargi in the 
Gadag sub-division. From hfasur tlio road runs six miles north- 
cast to RattihnIH, eighteen to Hnlgcti, twenty- two to Rdncbenniir, 
and about tbirty-oight to Guttal on the Hdranur-Samasgi mad. For 
about twenty-four miles north of Guttal to tho Gadag border the 
road is not mada In theso twenty-four miles the track crosses the 
Vardha at Belvigi by a ford, passes through tho Shirhatti and 
Gudgeti sub-divisions, and enters tbo Gadag sub-division by the 
Virdpur pass in tho Knpatgnd hills. For oigjit miles from the 
Virdpnr pass to Mundargi tho road is made. Besides thoso chief 
lines, of small roads beginning from tbo north, tho Kittur-Botgeri 
road runs twelve miles cast from Kittnr at 242 miles on the Poona- 
Haribar road in Belgnuro to Betgeri in tho north of tho Dhdrwar 
snb-division. From Dhdrwdr on tho Poona-Harihnr road four lines 
branch ofF, tho Dhdtwdr-Hobsnr road running twenty miles oast to 
Hobsur by Maragdi and Bebatti, tho Dhdrwdv-Kalghatgi road 
running about twenty miles south-west to Kalglmtgi, tho Dhdrwdr- 
Haliydl road runuing about twenty-two miles west to hidvinkop on 
the borders of Dhdrwdr and Haliydl, and tho Dhdrn’dr-Goa road 
running twenty miles nearly west towards Goa by tbo Tindi p.ass. 
From Navalgund a road runs twenty-eight miles cast to Ron. 
Prom Kalghatgi a road runs about thirteen miles south-west to 
Tadas on tho Dhdrwdr-Kumtn road. In tho Kod sub-division in 
the south a road runs from Maisur about fourteen miles north-west 
to Chik-Kerur, and from Hero-Korur on tho Masuv-Chik-Korurroad 
a road runs fifteen miles cast to Tnminhatti in Rdnehennur. 
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All the Sahjddri passes by •nrhioh the produce of DhfirwAr is 
carried west to the coast lie outside of Dhdrwdr limits. Of passes 
to the west coast the Arbail and Devimani passes are the most 
important. Cotton mostly goes by these passes to Bombay. The 
Arbail pass which runs to Kdrwdr lies twelve miles south of Telld- 

S ur in Kdnara and sixty-five miles south-east of Dhfirwdr. The 
levimdni pass which runs to Kumta lies about twenty miles south 
of Sirsi in Kdnara and ninety miles south-east of Dhdrwdr. Both 
passes are crossed by metalled and bridged cart-roads, eighteen 
to twenty-four feet broad. Besides these^ the Tindi pass, about 
thirly miles north-west of Sups in Kdnara and fiffy-five miles 
west of Dharwdr, runs into Goa through part of Belgaum and 
Kanara. It is a bullock track, chiefly used for the import of cheap 
salt and salted fish from Goa. Within the limits of the district 
there are few important hill-passes. The only passes worthy of 
notice ai'e the Sortur-Doni and Virapur passes in the Kapatgudd 
range. The Sortur-Doni pass, about three miles west of Doni in 
Gadag, can bo crossed by carts and is used only for local traffic. 
The Virfipur pass, about eight miles west of Mundargi in Gadag, is 
crossed by wheeled carriages and is used for local traffic from the 
south of the district to Mundargi market. In the two parallel 
ranges in the south of Eod there are three hill-passes in the north 
range, one leading from Hire-Eerur to Shikdrpur in Maisnr, another 
from flire-Kerur to Masur, and a third from Batihalli to Masnr ; 
and two on the southern range each about a mile and a half distant 
from the Marvali hill and leading to Shikdrpnr in Maisur. 

Of three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, 
the South Deccan or Beldri-Marmagaon, and the West Deccan or 
Foona-Londa railways which are being introduced into the Southern 
Mardtha Country or Bombay Earndtak, Dhdrwdr has two sections, 
one a small length of about twenty miles of the East Deccan line 
between Mnldpur and Gadag, and the other a length of about ninety 
miles of the South Deccan between Harldpur from Beldri and 
Alnavar where the South Deccan line enters the Belgaum district. 
After crossing the Malprabha river the East Deccan line runs for 
some distance in native territory, entering Dhdrwdr at Maldpur IS't 
miles south of Hotgi Junction. Thence it runs almost south keeping 
to the watershed that separates the valleys of the Bonnihali and 
Eira. The whole line passes through the rich black cotton soil of 
the Dhdrwdr plain, and as the watershed is wide, flat, and straight, 
the work of construction is easy. The line passes Hombal station 
at 163f miles, and thence curving slightly eastwards, it joins the 
South Deccan line at Gadag 173^ miles south of Hotgi and ninety- 
three west of Beldri. The ruling gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting curve 2000 feet radius. The estimated cost is about £7200 
(Rs. 72,000) a mile. This section of the line has no works calling 
for remark. The only stations are third class, at Alur 1434 miles, 
at Maldpur 154 miles, and at Hombal 163| miles.^ 

The South Deccan section enters Dhdrwdr a little east of the 


1 The mileage? on the East Deccan are from Hotgi jonction nnle?? otherwise stated. 
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villngo of Hnrlopur, anQ, mining almost duo cast, readies Gadag 
the junction of tne South and East Deccan sections ninety-three mil^ 
west of Boldri and 173| south of Hotgi. From Gadng the line 
passes almost straight through Annigeri to Dundur, 117 mites on 
tho Bcuni river.* It then makes a svido swoop south-westwarii to 
reach Hubli, 129} miles, and then turning north runs to Dhdmllr, 
142i miles. After leaving Dlulrwdr, ns it draws near the Sahyddris, 
it begins to wind, and passing Mugnd and Knmbnrganvi enter; 
Kdnnra at Alnavar 1654 miles. For ninety-three miles from Bcldii 
to Gadag tho cost is c.stimatcd at about £6230 (Rs. 62,300) a mile, 
and for about 106 miles from Gadng to Douli at 199 miles tho cort 
is estimated at about £8990 (Rs. 89,900) n mile. Tho chief bridge 
is tho fionnilmlli 116 miles, which has 6vo 100 feet girder openings 
and is estimated to cost about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). Tho other 
bridges though numerous nro small. Except Gadng junction, which 
is n second class, all tho stations are third class. Their positions 
nro Harldpur 814 miles from Beldri, Gadng 93, Annigeri 107}, 
Dundur 117, Hubli 129}, DliArwiir 1424, Mugnd 1514, Kambarganri 
1584, and Alnnvnr 1654. 

Besides the East Deccan and South Dcccan railways a line from 
Huhli south to tho important town of Harihar on tho Tnngbhndra 
rivor is in process of survey. As tho exact cmplacomont of this liae 
has not boon sottlcd in Icn^h, tho following remarks are snbjcct to 
modification. Tho proposed extension is abont eighty miles of 
which tho iiint sixty.scvcn miles nro estimated to cost about £6200 
(Rs. 62,000) a mile. Tho limiting gradient is one in 100 and the 
limiting radins of curvature 1200 feet. The proposed extension leaves 
the Bclnri-hlarmngaon main line about 1 4 miles cast of Hubli and 
runs south-east to Kundgol nine miles from the junction. From 
Kundgol it passes direct to Saonshi village fourteen miles, and thee, 
running along a watershed, reaches at twenty-one miles tho village of 
Gndagiri. Close to this village is the highest point on tho extension, 
the line being more than 100 feet above mil level at Hnbli. At 
twenty-four miles is tho villago of Knlas. Up to this point all the 
ground passed over is black soil yielding rich crops of cotton, millet, 
and wheat. At Knlos it changes to a rod and stony though not a 
barren soil Tho lino then falls rapidly till tho main road joining 
the important villages of SAvanur and Lnkshmeshvar is crossed at 
Yelligi, Lakshmeshvar being abont c^bt miles to tho cast and 
SAvanur about fivo milos to the west. I^om Yelligi the line rnns 
almost duo south, and again passing into black cotton soil crosses 
the Yardha near tho villago of Kolnr and runs forty-fivo miles 
to tho village of HAveriL After this it again turns south-east, and 
twice crossing the main Poona-Hnrihnr road it rises till it reaches 
tho plateau on which is tho village of Byudgi fifty-six miles. 
Here it turns still farther east, and passing throngh a low range 
of heights composed of amorphous iron stone, and crossing the 
Foona-Harihar main road at fifty-nine miles runs sixty-six . miles 
close to tho east of tho town of Rdnebennur, with abont 12,000 
people and on important trade. Still further south tho line 
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crosses a rango of hills nine miles south of Banebcnnnr and passing 
tho yillogc of Chclgiri screnty-threo miles, it strikes the hanks of 
the Tungbhadra seventy-nine miles at a point about li miles east 
of Harihnr. The Tungbhadra at this place is said to require about 
1000 feet of Avaterway. Stations are proposed at Kundgol nine 
miles, Saonshi fourteen miles, Gudagiri twenty-one miles, Yolligi 
27 J miles, Hatimatur 33$ miles, lldveri 45 miles, Bytid^ 55 miles, 
Ranebonnur 60 miles, tJhelgiri 74 mites, and Harihnr 80 J miles* 
Tho chief trade centres passed nro Knndgol, Saonshi, Gudagiri, 
Kalas, Hatimatur, HiiTcri, Byddgi, Rtinebennur, and Haribar. The 
prospects of this line arc said to be bright. Tho people of the rich 
country it will traverse nro reported to bo most eager for its con- 
struction, and that tho stations should bo near their villages, a point 
of first rate iniportanco which is too often overlooked. 

On tho roads within Dhdrwnr limits are twenty-two toll bars. 
In 18S1-S5 the twenty-two toll bars sold for £8753 (Rs. 87,530) 
against £0117 (Rs. 61,1 70) in 1883-84. Of the twenty-two tolls twelve 
are provincial and ten local fund. Of tho tAvelvo provincial tolls 
six are on tho Poona-Harihar road nt Heggcri, Unknl, Tirmalkop, 
Konimelilinlli, Motebonnur, and Kodiy/11 ; four are on the Kdrwdr- 
Belilri road nt Bardanhnl, Shirguppi, Gadng,and Gnlginkntti ; one is 
on the Hiivnur-Samnsgi road at Basnpur ; and one is on tho Dhdnvdr- 
Tindi pa<!S road at llugod. Of tho ten local fund tolls three nro on 
the Harihar-Sama«gi road at Samnsgi, Tilvnlli, and Bhogdvi ; two are 
on the Tadns-Gondi road nt Hosur and Jlallignrj and one each is on 
the Pdla-Bdddmi road nt Bankdpur, on tho Kittur-Alagvddi road nt 
Tndkod, on the Dlidi’wdr-Hnliydt road at Saptapur, on the Dhdrwur 
Kalghatgi road at Knnvi-Hondpur, and on tho Uirokernr-Holbikond 
road nt Jlolbikond. Of these twenty-two tolls tho toll nt Heggcri 
fetched £160 in 1884-85, at Unknl £080, nt Tirmalkop £1200, nt 
Konimclihalli £500, nt Motebonnur £370, nt Kodiydl £510, nt 
Bardanh.al £893, nt Shirguppi £700, at Gndag £550, nt Galginkntti 
£693, at Bnsdpnr .£47, nt Miig<Ad £120, at Sninswgi £301, nt Tilvnlli 
£50, atBhogdvi£14,atnosur£91,atMallignr £210, nt Bnnkdpur 
£151, at Tndkod £150, nt Snptdpur £572, nt Knnvi-Hondpur £171, 
and at Holbikond £320. Except nt Tilvnlli, Hosur, Mnllignr, and 
Bank.dpur where half rates are charged, the tolls charged are for every 
four-Avliecled carriage Is, (8 as.), for oveiy two-Avhccled carriage 
drawn by one animal 3d.(2 as.),for every two-whcelcd cart or carriage 
6d. (4 as.) if drawn by two animals mid laden audSd. (2 os.) if unlndcu, 
Od. (6 as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 4ld. (3 as.) it 
unladen, Is. (8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and Gd. (4 as.) 
if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if draivn by eight or more animals and laden 
and is. (8 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Ro. 1) for every elephant, Jd. (4 a.) 
for every camel horse pony mule bnlTnlo and bullock whether laden 
or unladen, Jd. (4 a.) for every ass Indon or unladen j id. (I'jj a.) 
for every sheep goat and pig ; Cd. (4 as.) for every palanquin or 
other litter Avlicther carried by four or more hearers, and 3d. (2 ns.) 
for every small litter carried % 10.18 than four bearers. 

The chief bridge in the district is on tho Poona-IIarilmr road over 
the Vardha river on tho borders of BankApiir and Kanijgi. It is 
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ontiroly of mnsoniy, consista of soven apans each fifty feet wide, 
and was built at a cost of £12,937 (Rs. 1,29,370). At Harihar within 
Maiaur limits there is a largo masonry bridge over the Tungbhadta 
on tho southern border of Kdnebennur. It has fourteen spans of 
sixty feet each with stono piers and a brick superstructure. 

For the use of European tmvollors Dhdrirdr has fourteen district 
and nine travellers’ bungalow's and for tho nso of native travellers 
it has thirty-six rest-houses. Of the fourteen district and nine 
travellers’ bungalows five travellers’ and three district bungalows 
are on the Poona-Hariimr road, at Togur at 247 miles from 
Poona a travellers’ bungalow*, at I)hdr%vdr at 2G1 miles a 
travellers' bungalow, at Hiibli at 274 miles a travellers' and a 
district bungalow, at Tirmnlkop at 287 miles a travellers’ bungalow, 
at Sliiggaon at 301 miles a travellers’ bungalow, at Motcbcnnnr 
at 327 miles a travellers* bungalow, and at Ranebonnur at 310 
miles a district bungalow ; besides the two bungalows mentioned 
on tho Poona-Hanhar rood at Hnbli, three travellers’ and two 
district bungalows arc on the Kdrwilr.Bohiri road, at Bnstikop 
at eighty-seven miles from KArwdr a travellers' bungalow, nt 
Annigcri at 123 miles a travellers’ bungalow, nt Gndng nt 18G 
miles a district bungalow, at Dambal nt 149 milos a district bungalow, 
and nt Hosrur nt 165 miles n trnvollors* bungalow; two bungalows 
are on tho Hubli-Sholdpur road, at T irldpur at sixteen miles north 
of Hnbli a Iravollors’ bungalow, and nt Nadgund nt thirty-two miles 
a distriot bungalow ; two district bnngnlows nro on the Havnlgund. 
Ron road at Eavalgund and Ron ; and of tho remaining six district 
bnngnlows one each is nt Gndng in Hbdrwnr on tho old Poonn-Harihar 
road, at Knsugal in nnbli, at dugalgi and Tndns in Bankdpnr, at 
Devgiri in Karaigi, and at Hang.*!!. Of the tbirty-nino rest-houses 
nino aro on tho Poon.^-Harihor road at Dhnrwiir, Hnbli, Miniraman- 
kop, Tirmnlkop, Shiggnon, Konimelchalli, Hdvori, Motobcnnnr, and 
Rhncbonnnr ; eight are on tho Knnvjir-Bolnri road at Dovikop,Knl- 
ghntgi, Halavadi, Hulkoti, Gndng, Dambal, Mnndnrgi, and Hesrur; 
five nro on tho Hnbli-Sholapnr road at Behatti, Tirlnpur, Alngvddi, 
Nadgund, and Eonnur; three nro on tho 'Tadas-Gondi road at 
Tadns, Dhnndshi, and Hdngnl; and two aro on tho Horihnr- 
Samasgi road at Tirvalli and Havasbhdvi. Of tho remaining twelve 
rest-houses four nro in Dhdrwdr at Niralgi, Bnndnr, Pndmnngatti, 
and Hebli ; one in Nnvalgund, at Nnvnlgiind ; two in Ron at Ron 
and Yaongal ; one in Hubli ot Hobsur, one in Bnnknpur at Bankd- 
pnr ; one in Eod at Hirokernr; and two in Rdnobonnnr at Halgheti 
and By&dgi. 

Of thirty-one ferries, all of which ply only during the rains, that 
is from June to October or November, twelve are across the 
Tungbhadra, six in Rdnebennur, ono each at Eusgatti, Mudennr, 
Airnni, Hirebidri, Medleri, and Cbnnddpnr ; two in Karajgi, ono 
each at Harlaballi and Hdvnnr ; and four in Gadog, ono each at 
Gnmgol, Shingtalur, Eorlahalli, and Hesrur : fifteen are across 
the Yardba, seven in Hdngal, one each at Gondi, Honkan, Malgund, 
Havangi, Ballambid, Adur, and Eudla ; and eight in Earajgi, ono 
.each at Sangur, Devgiri, Ealsur, Earajgi, Uossahitti, Akur, 
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Marol, and Belvagi : three are across the Kumadvati, two in Kod, Chapter VI. 

one each at Masur and Ratihalli, and one in Rinebennur at Kupelur ; 

and one is across the Malprabha at Konntir in Navalgund, Of the 

thirtj'One ferries, two, one at Konnur on the Malprabha and the raaaiES. 

other at Hesrur on the Tangbhadra, are provided with double ferry 

boats and a third at Karajgi on the Vardha has a single ferry boat. 

The remaining twenty-eight ferries are provided with leather 
covered ba'mboo baskets. The feny boats, which are twenty-five feet 
long eight broad and three deep, carry fifty passengers or four 
laden carts, or 5000 pounds weight. The coracles or basket- 
boats, which are made of split bamboos covered with half-dressed 
hides, are twelve to fifteen feet in diameter and three deep 
and do not cost more than £10 (Rs. 100) each. In making these 
basket-boats a number of pieces of split bamboos, perhaps twenty 
in all, are laid on the ground crossing each other near the centre, and 
fastened at the centre with thongs ; the ends of the bamboos are 
raised and fixed by stakes at due distances from each other and are 
there bound by other long slips of bamboo introdneed alternately 
over and under the first crossed pieces, and tied at the intersections. 

When this is done, beginning from the bottom or centre, the parts 
above the intended height or depth of the baskets are cut off, and it 
is freed from the stakes, overset and covered with hides sewed together 
by thongs. When bullocks have to cross they are tied to the 
basket, goaded in the proper direction, and help to tow the boat 
across. At other times the basket is rowed over with paddles, or, 
when Ihe water is not too deep, is pushed with bamboo polos. In 
tbo rains the Tungbhadra is vezy rapid, and if there has been a great 
fall of water to the north and west, the baskets have much difBculty 
in crossing. They sometimes take an hour though the distance is 
not seven hundred yards.' The ferries ore divided into four classes 
according to the number of times the boats can cross and recross 
the river in one day of fourteen hours. If a boat cannot make more 
than six trips across and back in a day, the ferry falls under the first 
class ; if it can make seven to ten trips the ferry &lls under the second 
class ; if eleven to fifteen it falls under the tmrd class ; and if more 
than fifteen it falls under the fourth class. The fees charged for laden 
carts arc Is. (8 os.) in first class ferries, 9d. (6 os.) in second class, 
fid. (4 as.) in third class, and 4id. (3 as.) in fourth class ferries. 

For unladen carts the charge is 7id. (6 as.) in first class, fid. (4 os.) 
in second class, 4^d. (3 as.) in third class, and 3d. (2 os.) in fourth 
class femes. For laden ponies, mules, and homed cattle, as well 
.as for horses both laden and unladen, the charge is 4^d. (3 as.) in 
first class, Sd. (2 as.) in second class, and l^d. (1 a.) in third and 
fourth class ferries. For passengers, other than children who are 
allowed a free passage, tho charge is 14d. (1 a.) in first class, f d. 

(i a.) in second class, and §d. a.) in third and fourth class 

ferries. In 1883-84 the ferry revenue amounted to £409 (Rs, 4000) 
against £272 (Rs. 2720) in 1882-83. 

Dhilrwai’ forms part of the Kdnara postal division. Of forty-nino FosrOmcis, 
post ofiices one is a disbursing office, two are town sub-offices. 


> Moor’s Narrative, 122-123. 
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Iwonty-cight ciro .Mil)-oRlces, mitl oiglit<‘cri nro villngo otfirt's. Of 
tlio twontv'j'ighti'uli-ofliccsntul c’iglitccii villngo olTiccs tivetiU'-Bw 
Hnb.onioc.s null tiCvi'iiU’c-n villngo nllicoH nro ^vitliin iirili^ii limitj 
nnd tliroo mili-ollicrs nnil oiio villngo ollico lio in lire TIotulnj 
KnrniK.nk ntiitOM, TIio (linbiirtiiig ollico nt Plinrwir is in cliarn 
ot n postninsfijr wlii> (Iniun n ytarly w*lnry of £120 {Its. 1200). The 
tvfo ««l>-olliri'H lit IJliilrwdr niul Hotgori, the twenty-fivo !:iib.oiEj»j 
within liritish limits at Amingi-ri, U'lnHpitr, Jly.Wgi, Uambal, 
Dhmidslii, (imlng, Gnnig, Gtulgcri, lli'nig.'il, Hilvori, Hcbli, Hite. ■ 
Kernr, Iliilili, Knlglmtgi, Kiinijgi, Mushrikot, Miignd, Moodar^', 
Xargund, N'tnulgntul, Itdin-bi-nmir, Hon, Isiivnnur, filiiggaon, end 
Tiiiniuinkntti, anti the thrtu siib-olIicL'S ii» tin* Huinlny Katniilik 
blatoa nt Knnilgol, I.nk.'.htni shv.ir, n'nl Rhirbntli, !»«> in chargotf 
mib.poMmn-itoni, ilrnwing £12 to £C0 (IN. 120*(>00} n yc.tr. Of 
tlio oightcpii villngo pait-oOim the s.ovontwiJ within British liroitt 
arc at Ahhigcri, Apidi, Alnr, Arlikntli, llninmnnhnili, Gnttil, 
Hnigori, lltilkoti, Kiip'liir, Knrt.'ikoti. MnhSnljpi'th, Motebennor, 
Aliilgond, Nnrcndrn, 'rndkod, Tndni, and Upjiiii-llctgiTi, and can 
ill tho ll'iiiiliay Kurntit.nk state t is at Diulvad. Of tliC'e eightwa 
rilhige pa'-l ofiiees seventeen nro inehnrgeiif villagi* »rhooltns»!tni 
who receive, in additinn to their pty nuKcli'MilinasteM, yearly nlloit- 
nnces varyinij from £.'l 121. to £7 •!», (IN. •'li>-72), and the reinainit; 
(inn is ill charge of a toe tl resident who is p.aid n yearly altinmnce 
of £o 12*. (IN liG). In towns and village.s which have ]to*l ofnee*, 
letter.s are deUvereil by twenly»niie postmen, of whom two dfsir 
yearly aiilane«of £12 (fN. 120) and the reinamitig nineteen of 19 lie. 
(IN. Oti), In eome of these adllages, bc,aides liy the tivcnty-oat 
po.slmcn, fetters ah' nlsn ilelivcred by ixistal rminDr.s whorereiw 
yearly £2 tt» (lls. 21) for thi.s ndditirmnl work. In small villages 
without iiosl ollUes, letters are delivered by furty-fonr postmen. Of 
these, thiilccn are paid yearly from £0 12s. to £12 (IN. yti-120) from 
the Imperi.'il post, and tho* reiimining thirty-one arc paid jwly 
from £10 lib. to £12 (IN. 108- 120) from the Provincial post. 
Mxcopt nt all the village olUcesniul the seven snb-ollieos at Byitdgi, 
Uambn], Dhimdshi, (i.arag, Ifebli, iingud, and Tnuiminkatti when.' 
money orders only are issued, money orilcr.s nro issued and savings 
banked atnll the post ollice-s of the district. Jfails to and from 
Bombay are earrioil by the Great Indian Bciiinsiila llnilway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails hetween I'ouiin and Dharwiir ore 
carried in pony carts or fiiwiw Mkr, svhich ran from I’oona to llabli 
through Siitara, Kolhapur, ilclgaiiin, nnd Dlrinvdr. Tho ]»st offices 
aru supervised hy the sniwriiitcndont of post ollices, Kiinnra division, 
who law a yearly salary of £360 (IN. 3000) rising to XISO (Rsl 4300) 
in live years. Tho superintondeiil is assisted in Dhnrwnr by an 
inspector who draws £00 (Rs. 900) ii year and wlioso head-qii.'irtors 
arc at Bluggnoii. 

Thoro nro three telegraph offices nt llnbli, DhiJrwilr, and Gadng. 

Since' tho heginning of British rule in 1817 tlio ranking of good 


1 Tniito amt Craft itclails anj clilcay compiled from matcriata supplied by IWv 
B.ihailur Tinnalrdv Vcnkiitesii. 
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trunk and local roadsj tke opening of the south-eastern branch of 
the Peninsula railway, and the regular service of steamers along the 
western coast hare caused a great change in the trade system of 
Dhdrwdr. Direct trade with Bdrsi and Vairdg in ShoMpnr, Dmrd- 
vati in Berdr, Hamnahad near Bedur in the Nizdm’s territory and 
other places on the north and east, and with Rajdpur on the Ratnagiri 
coast has ceased. Except in rnral parts where there are no made 
roads head-loads, bamboo-loads, pack-bnllocks, and horses are no 
longer used. In the trade which sets north and east all imports, 
consisting of European woollen printed and plain cloths, yarn, silk, 
stationery, hardware, mnsk, saffron, and sngarcandy from Bombay ; 
silk and cotton cloths from Ndgpur and Paithan on the Goddvari ; 
lace cloths from Benares ; plain and lace-bordered headscarves and 
coloured women’s robes from Bdjmandri, Nellur, Guntnr, and 
Tddpatri ; and lamp glass to make bangles from Beldri come by 
rail as far as ShoMpnr or Belari, and from ShoMpur and BeMri 
are brought into the district by carts, or on ponies. Similarly, of late 
years, the copper and brass vessels of Hnbli, the cardamoms pepper 
and cocoannts of Rdnara, and the millet, sugarcane, molasses, cotton, 
and cotton robes and silks of Betgeri, Byddgi, Dhdrwdr, Dhundshi, 
Gadag, Hubli, hlundargi, Navalgund, Rdnebennur, and Ron pass 
east to BeMri; and the cotton robes and blankets of Gadag, Hubli, 
and Rdnebennur, and the cardamoms pepper and cocoanuts of 
Kdnara pass north-east to ShoMpnr. Again between October and 
May cotton goods, yarn, silk, hardware, opium, liquor, and other 
stores from Bombay are brought by steamers and sailing vessels to 
Karwdr and Kumta in Kdnara, and from Kdrwdr and Kumta travel 
cast in carts by the A'rbail and Devimani passes. Similarly, of the 
exports that go to Bombay by Kdrwdr and Kumta, tlie i^ief are 
cotton, wheat, bdjri, clarified butter, molasses, linseed, sesamnm, 
and occasionally coarse vvaistcloths and women’s robes ; and, besides 
these, of other articles that go to smaller ports between Bombay and 
Mdnglor, the chief are cotton seeds, oilcakes, onions, garlM chillies, 
pepper, cardamoms, and myrobalans. 

The leading traders are Lingdyats, Brdhmans, and Musalmdns. Of 
these the Lingdyats are by far the largest class, and the Musalmdns 
are few and seldom rich. At Gadag and other places in the east 
of tho district there are a few Marwdr Ydnis. At Hnbli and Gadag 
two European firms Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company and 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company trade in cotton oilseed myrobalans 
and wheat. Except the ironware trade, which is generally in the 
hands of Gujardt Bohords and of local Musalmdns, and the trade in 
leather which is carried on solely by Musalmdns and lowcaste Hindus, 
the different branches of trade are open to all. In the 1876-77 
famine, when other trade was at a stand, moneylenders, cloth- 
merchants, cotton-brokers, and dealers of all kinds imported grain. 
Of large traders who have a capital of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) and 
upwards, there are not more than two houses: One at Gadag belongs 
to tho Gujar trader Yenkatidas, who, besides lending money and 
granting bills, trades in cotton, and the other at Rdnebennnr belongs 
to Brdhman traders, Gopdl and Shrinvas Ndik, who, besides lending 
money, trade largely in cotton, Europe and Bombay machine-spun 
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yarn, silki cotton wnistclotlis and w’omon’s robes, indigo, and Maisur 
bnllocks and cows. Of grain dcalors fonr, perhaps not more than 
ten, have a capital of more than £.5000 (Us. 50,000). The European 
firms at Hubli and Gadng, which haro boon established within the 
lost thirty years, have ns much as £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000). In 
addition to their regular bnsincss traders employ their capital in 
moneylonding. The leading Hnbli merchants trade on their own 
account and with their own capital, in the cotton season (Octobor- 
May) supplementing their capital by borrowing from the Hubli 
branch ot the Bank of Bombay. The samo traders carry on both 
an import and an export trade. They have generally agents or 
corresponding houses at Bombay, Poona, Sdtdra, Ahmndnagar, at 
Bdrsi ShoMpur and Yairdg in ShoMpnr, at RAjdpur and Vcngnrla 
in Ratndgiri, at Kumta and Kdrwdr in Kdnaro, at Hamnabad in 
the Hizdm's country, at Bangalur in Mnisur, and at Boldri Salem 
and Tiidpntri in Madras. Somo of the largest de.al direct with 
Bombay and other leading markets, Poona, Shollipur, Kumta, Belfiri, 
Bangalur, and Mdnglor, exporting cotton and importing sugar and 
hardware, cotton goods, and other articlc.s of European manufacture. 
Except cotton sales between local dealers and Bombay firms, which 
are negotiated by bills, almost all purchases are paid in silver. 

At present (1883) Dhdrwdr has two trading joint stock companies 
in the towns of Dhfirwdr and Hubli. In April 1876 a joint stock 
company, chiefly for the (Kqwrt and import of doth, under the name 
of the Dhdrwdr Company, was started at Dhdrwdr by a few traders, 
with a coital of £1187 10s. (Rs. 11,875) divided into 475 shares of 
£2 10s. (Ks. 25) each. Since 1876 the company has increased the 
nnmber of i ts shares to 1 600, making a capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000} . 
Up to the end of 1883, of the 1600 shares 1382 equal to a capital 
of £3205 (Rs. 32,050) have boon taken by J43 persons, of whom 182 
are Brdhmans, five LingdTOts, three Komti-s, one a Mudliyar, one a 
tailor, and one a shepherd. Of these 143 persons eighty-five are 
Government servants, fifteon students, thirteen traders, eight men of 
means, seven landholders, five pleaders, four Government pensioners, 
four Brdhmnn priests, one editor of a native newspaper, and one 
contractor. The object of the company has been to import cloth 
from Bombay, Poonn, Ahmadabad, Benares, Bolari, and Bangalur. 
The chief cloths imported nro from Bombay, European cotton jdaiii 
and prints, broadcloth, silk, and wnistoloths and women's robes; 
from Poona and Satdra, Nagpur, Tovla, and Pooua-mado lace- 
bordered and plain silk waistcloths and women’s robes, and silk 
borders called dais to bo sown to plain cotton cloths j from Benares 
and Ahmadabad, lace robes, gold lace oloth, and lace ; from Beldri 
and Tddpntri, headscarves and turbans ; and from Bangalur, lace- 
bordered head and shoulder scarves, waistcloths, and women’s 
robes, and nimhdvali pattalas or bright yellow female robes and 
bodicecloths, both with bugdi borders that is with one plain and two 
ornamental stripes. Besides those, from Sbdhdpnr in Bclgaum, and 
Guledgud in Bijdpur, waistcloths, women’s robes, and bodicecloths 
are also brought. The nimbdvali pattalas from Bangalur and the 
bodicecloths from Guledgud, which are the best of their kind, are 
in great local demand. In addition to the cost of carriage to 
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Dhanvitr and Hubli, the company soil their stock at a net profit of 
6} per cent on the original purchase. The company also buy the 
produce of local hand looms and towels and thick cloths made in 
the Dhnrwdr jail, and send them to order to Beldri, Belgaum, 
Bombay, and Poona. On the 31st of August of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of the net profits, after de- 
ducting the cost of establishment and cari'iage, they leave aside one 
to five per cent for charity, and five per cent for the reserve fund j 
and the rest they declare as dividends. Daring the eight years 
ending 1883 the yearly dividends declared by the Dhdrwdr cloth 
company have varied from fifteen per cent in 1878 to six per cent 
in 1 882, the details being 9f per cent in 1876, twelve in 1877, 
fifteen in 1878,- eleven and quarter in 1879, nine in 1880 and 1881, 
six in 1882, and eight and quarter in 1883. Since 1877 a branch of 
the DhArwir company has been opened in Hubli, the accounts of 
which are included in those of the head office at Dhdrw^. The 
managing body of the company consists of four directors and two 
agents, one of whom lives at Dhdrwdr and the other at Hubli. The 
conditions of the Dhdrwdr company are that no sharer can withdraw 
his capital, within two years from the date of his taking the shares ; 
and that he must give notice of withdrawal two months before the 
3 1st of August, when the accounts of the company are balanced. In 
that case he will get his capital together with his dividend, after the 
general committee has held its meeting. If he wishes to withdraw 
his money before the closing of accounts on the 31st of August, ho 
will got it back, two months after the date of his notice ; but with- 
out his portion of the dividend and minus 28. (Re. 1) for each share. 
If a sharer takes up a share before the 5th of a month, he will 
get his sharo of the dividend for that month ; but if ho takes it up 
after the 5th, he will got no dividend for that month. In the 
beginning of 1878, a rival Hubli cloth company was formed with a 
nominal capital of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) divided into 200 shares of 
£20 (Rs. 200) each. Up to the end of 1883, of the 200 shares 110 
equal to a capital of £2200 (Rs. 22,000) have been taken by fifty-four 
persons of whom twenty-five are Brdhmans, twenty -four Lingayats, 
two Jains, one a Raddi, one a Musalmdn, and one a Mnriitbn. Of 
these fifty-four shareholders, forty are traders, eight Government 
servants, three pleaders, two landholders, and one a person of means. 
The business and imports of the Hubli company differ little from 
those of the Dhdrwdr Company except that the Hubli Company also 
import Europe and Bombay machine-made yarn from Bombay and 
sugar from Bangalur. On the Slst of December of every year the 
company balance their accounts, and out of tho net profits, after 
deducting the cost of establishment and carriage, they leave aside 
one per cent for charity and ten per cent for the reserve fund ; and 
the rest they gpve as dividends to the 'shareholders. During the 
six years ending 1883 tho yearly dhndends declared by the Hubli 
company varied from twelve per cent in 1879 to nothing in 1882. 
The details being ten per cent in 1878, twelve in 1879, seven and 
half in 1880, nine in 1881, nothing in 1882, and eight and half in 
1883. As the company suffered a heavy loss in one transaction, no 
dividends were declared for 1882, The conditions of the Hubli 
B 93—45 
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company nrc Umt no slmrelioltlcr can witliilraw liis capital invested 
in the company’s sbnres. If ho wants money, he mnst sell the 
shares privately. 

Of the ten chief trade centres five nrc both wholesale and retail 
and five nrc e,voliisively wholesale or jiadmiilt fK.) centres. The fire 
wholesale and retail trade centres are Hubli and Dhdrw/ir in the 
west, Navnlgnnd in the north, findag in the cast, and Itdnebcnnnr 
in the south. Tlie jiathnuU or whole.salo trade centres arc Slundarip 
in Gadng, Byadgi in Rdnobcunnr, Haveri in Knniigi, Dhtmdshi in 
Bankdpur, and Nndgund in Navnlgnnd. Of the five wholesale and 
n'tnil trade cotilres Hubli and Gadng are tho most important. 

Before the K(lnnre.seroiintry was divided into Dhdrwnrnnd Uclganm 
and before tho Bclgniim-Vongurla road was made, llcpu was tho 
grcnte.st trade centre in the Knnnresp dislrict.s. At present (1SS3) 
Hubli comc.s next to Belgaiini. Ilnbli has about 700 traders mostly 
Lingdynts, .lain*, Komtia, Brdlnnnns, Giijarit nnd Mdrwdr Vdnis, 
JDevnngs, nnd Musnlmiins. Of these about 300 have c.spilnls of 
£o00 to£I0,000 (Rs. SOOO-Rs. 1,00,000). Almost all nrc independent 
traders. Tho chief nrticle.s of local growth nrc wheat, millet, 
pulse, nc^ntaum seed, and other grains, and cotton, 'mohtKs, 
nnd of hand-woven cotton cloth, coarse nnd fine wnistclothe, and 
women's robes, harhadaf or coarse long cloths, silk cloths with 
or without lace borders, raUi or ehildron’s scarves, carpets, and 
blankets. Tho chief imports are, English and Bombay machine-spun 
yarn, China silk, musk, saffron, and kerosine oil from Bombay 
in tho north, chiefiy by Kumta nnd KdrwAr; turmeric, mill-drawn 
castor oil, hendsenrvea, chintx, nnd ciiminswd from Bclari in tho 
oast; coconnnts, cocoa fccnicl, hemp, sugar, and hlankcl.s from 
Dhdvangcri in Mai-sur ; molnsxcs, .sugar, red sugar called moliumi- 
tdhri, and chillies from Shimoga in Jfnisur; nnd bctelnnts, 
cardamoms, popper, nnd sandalwood from Kdnnrn. The chief 
exports arc, cotton, oilseed, hondwovcn cloth, tamarind, sweet oil, 
cotton seed, onions, nnd horns and hides, some passing cast by 
mil fiom Beldri to Madras and Hnidambad nnd others passing 
west by sen from Kdrw.'tr nnd Kninta to Bombay. At llnlili a 
market is held on Saturday. 

Gadao has nine large traders with capitals of £.500 to £20,000 
(Rs. 5000 -Bs. 2,00,000). Of those two ore Europeans, six are 
TjingAj’ot.s, and one is a Qnjnntt Viini. They are all independent 
traders. Tho chief export is cotton by rail from BeMri and by sen 
from Kfirwfir nnd Knmta to Monibny. Tho chief imports nrc, cloth, 
cotton yarn, and silk. During the last twenty years tho greatest 
change has been tho fall in tho vnlnc of tho export trade in raw 
cotton. At Gadng n mnrkot is hold every Saturday. 

Of tho wholesale or padmnJi (K.) centres, BvAnoi lies close to 
Mnisur on tho south and to IC/tnara on tho west. On every Saturday 
nnd Sunday when markets arc held, Muisnr nnd Edunra traders 
and husbandmen bring large quantities of rice, millet, wheit, 
pulse, molasses, sugar, chillic!*, botolnnts, coconnnts nnd cocoa-kernels, 
and cocoa-oil, nnd sell them wholesnio to traders who comd to 
Byfidgi from Dhdrwdr, Hubli, nnd other parts of Dhnrwdr, ns well 
as from BeWri and Bdgalkot. In (ho same way, at Muxuakoi, 
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which lies close to Beldri and the Nizam’s dominions, and where Chapter VI- 
markets are held every Tuesday and Wednesday, traders and Trade 
husbandmen from Bolilri and the Nizam’s country sell the same 
goods wholesale to traders who come to Mundargi from Dhdrwdr, Trade Centres. 
Hubli, and other parts of Dhdrwdr, as well as from Shimoga, 

Dhdvangeri, and Gtiitaldnrg in Maisnr and from Sirsi in North 
Kdnara. These purchasers retail the goods on their way home and 
in their villages. 

Haveei, sixty miles south of Dhdrwar, has about twenty- five Haven, 

traders with a capital of £100 to £5000 (Rs. 1 000 - Rs. 50,000) . Most 
of the traders are Lingdyats and a few are Jains and Brdhmans 
Of the twenty-five traders four, two Lingdyats one Jain and one 
Brdhman, have capitals of £1000 to £5000 (Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 50,000); 
the rest have cnpitslsof £100 to£500 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 5000). Hdveri 
is the chief wholesale or padmuli trade centre for c-irdamoms, 
betclnuts, and pepper. These articles come in largo quantities from 
,Maisur and Kdnara and are either exported in bags direct to, or 
sold to agents of, Beldri, Haidarabad, Bangulur, Poona, and Bombay 
merchants. Every year between the months of Ashvin and Vaishdkk 
(October- May), Lingdynt and Havig or North Kdnara Brdhman 
husbandmen bring to Hdvori in strong hemp-fibre bags about twelve 
tons (1000 mans) of cardamom berries, which the Lingdyat Gujardti 
and Mdrwdri traders from Sholdpur and Hamiiabad and local 
Lingdyat traders buy at £8 to £10 (Rs.SO-lOO) the man of twenty- 
five pounds. Whan cardamom berries are brought from the Kdnara 
and Maisur forests they are small and dirty ; at Hdveri the traders 
add to their appearance and their size by scraping cleaning and 
soaking them. The berries are first washed in a solution of the 
water of a particular brackish well at Hdveri and a few soapnuts 
and sihikaU the unripe acid fruit of the Mimosa nbstergons ; they 
are again washed iii the brackish water and country soap and 
spread on a mat to dry.^ During the night plain water is sprinkled 
on them, and the next day, nftor drying them m the sun, they are 
tied fur four or five hours in blankets. Hundreds of women, mostly 
Lingiiyats and a few Mardthds and shepherds, are employed in 
cutting the edges of the cardamom berries. For this they arc paid 
1 \d. the pound a. tho slier). In one day a woman cuts about three 
pounds (G sliers) of cardamom berries. The whole process of clean- 
ing about 200 pounds (8 mans) of berries takes four days for twelve 
men and costs about 16s. (Rs. 8). In addition to the cleaning, the 
edge-cutting costs about 10s. (Rs. .5), that is a total outlay of £1 6s. 

(Rs. 13). Tho berries are then separated into first, second, third 
and fourth sorts. Before they are sent out of the district, tho 
berries are filled in bags of strong cotton cloth, each containing 
about ninety pounds (8^ mans). The cotton bags are covered with 
date-leaf mats and again pul into hemp-fibre bags. In these bags 
cardamoms are sent to Bombay, Poona, Haidarabad, Beldri, and 


1 Tho well from which the hruckish water for washing tho cardamom berries is 
bronght, is flfty-six foot deep, and, in hlorch IBM, contamed water to a dep^ ol 
about twenty-six feet. It lies nc-sr the monostrry of Sivlinganpa in tho Navipoth 
rtrect at H&rcri. As the water ib saltish it is used only in bathing and washing 
clothes, and not in drinking. 
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other places. In 1884 the ruling prices were £18 to £20 
(Bs. 180-200) the man of twenty-five pounds for the first sort, 
£15 to £17 (Bs. 150-170) for the second sort, £12 10s. to £13 
(Es. 125-130) for the third sort, and £10 to £11 (Es. 100-110) for 
the fourth sort. Kdnara cardamoms are of larger size, but Maisur 
cardamoms have the stronger flavour. 0£ late the process of clean- 
ing cardamom berries and cutting their edges has been started at 
Sirsi. Betelnnts come to Hdveri in large quantities from the Bdnara 
and Maisur spice gardens. The Lingdyat Gujardti and Mdrwdri 
dealers from Sholapnr, Hamnabad, Beld,ri and a few local Lingdyat 
dealers buy the betelnnts at 12s. to 12s. 6d. (Bs. 6-6J) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The nuts are then handed to Lingdyat Mardthi 
and shepherd women who sort them into the four classes of best and 
middling chiicni, and best and middling bhardi. In one day a 
woman sorts about fifty pounds (2 mans) of betelnnts for 3d. (2 as.). 
The dealers theu pack the nuts into sti-ong hemp-fibre bags, each 
containing 1 00 to 125 pounds (4-5 mans), and send them to Bombay, 
Poona, Sholdpur, and flanmabad, where in 1884 they fetched £1 4s. 
(Bs. 12) the man of twenty-five pounds for the best chikni, 16s. 
(Es. 8) for the middling chikni, 1 2s. (Es. 6) for the best bhardi, and 
10s. (Bs. 5) for the middling bhardi. Taking the four classes 
together, the dealers get on an average about 15s, 6d. (Bs. 7J) the 
man of twenty-five pounds. Besides these four kinds of betelnnts, 
five other kinds are sold at H4veri in small quantities, kesriehur, 
hhaddiehur, naregal, lavangchwr, and batial. when cut into small 
long pieces of the size of a fine needle, the best chikni betelnut is 
called kesriehur as it looks as fine as kesar or safiron fibres ; when 
cut into small pieces of the size of a thick needle, it is called 
khaddichur ; and when cut into thin slices like wafers, it is called 
naregal, that is, the betelnut made at the village of Naregal near 
HtLveri. These three kinds are made to order in small quantities 
and are presented to friends as a rarity. Of these the kesriehur 
fetches 2s. 3d. (Bs. 1^) the pound, the khaddichur Is. l^d. (9 as,), 
and the naregal Is. 6d. (12 as,). When cut into about sixteen long 
pieces, the bhardi or coarse betelnut is called lavangchur that is of 
the size of lavang or clove, and fetches 9^(2. the pound (6^ as. the 
sker). Prom Tirthahalli and Simoga in Maisur betelnuts cut into 
two and called battal that is cup-shaped, are brought to Hdveri by 
Havigs and Tnlus, and fetch 16*. to 18*. (Es. 8-9) the man of 
twenty-five pounds. The lavangchur and battal betelnnts are sent 
in small quantities to Beldri and other parts of Madras. The 
average yearly export of betelnuts from B[dveri is estimated to 
be worth £10,000 to £12,000 (Es. 1,00,000 - Es. 1,20,000). Besides 
cardamoms and betelnuts large quantities of pepper come to 
Hfiveri from the Kduara and Maisur gardens. Unlike cardamoms 
and betelnuts pepper is neither cleaned nor sorted in Hdveri. From 
Hdveri pepper mbs east to Beldri and Haidarabad, north to 
Sholapnr, and by Belgaum and Vengurla to Bombay. The sales of 
pepper at Hdveri average 300 to 400 pounds and the ordinary price is ' 
about 6d. (4 as.) a pound. At Hdveri a market is held every Thursday. 

Within the last twenty years, next to Nadgund, Dhondshi, thirty- 
three miles south of Dharwar, was the chief wholesale mart in the 
district. Since the making of good roads from Kumta and Hnbli to 
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Kdrwdr most of the trade lias passed from Dhundslii to Hubli. 
Dhundslii has about 250 traders^ mostly Liugdyats, Jains, and 
Musalmdns. Of these about six have capitals of £1000 to £5000 
(Es.l0,000-Es. 50,000). The larger traders buy botelnnts, cocoanuts, 
molasses, sugar, red pepper, salt, oil, and tobacco, which are 
brought for sale by the growers from Maisnr and south Dhdrwdr. 
These articles the wholesale dealers sell either to small local 
traders for local use or to traders of Hubli, Navalgund, and Nndgund. 
Hone of the Dhundshi traders export directly. Until 1857, when 
the chief of Hadgund rebelled, Nndgund was the greatest whole- 
sale mart in the district. Since 1857 the trade has greatly fallen 
though it still is a small wholesale centre. 

Besides at the ten chief trade centres, weekly markets are held at 
almost all towns and large villages where mdmlatdars or sub-judges 
hold thoir ofiicos, or which wero formerly the head-quarters of the 
village-groups called p'argands, mahdls, tarfs, or kardynfs. Except 
the ten trade centres, where the attendance varies from 10,000 at 
Ilubli to 3000 at Hdveri, most weekly markets are attended 
by less than 1000 people, hlnrkots are generally held in the 
middle of the town or village from eight in the morning till five in 
the evening. 'J'hey are both distributing and gathering centres. 
The chief articles sold are cloth, copper and brass vessels, earthen 
pots, salt, chillies, molasses, sugar, coriander, mustard, cumin, 
menthia or Greek grass seed, pepper, turmeric, vegetables, lamp-oil, 
fuel, and dry cowdung-cakes. The sellers ore cluefly shopkeepers 
of the town and to some extent local gi-owors. 'I'hc buyers are 
people of the towns and of the neighbouring villages, 'lliero is 
little baVtor. 

In almost all villages where there are one or more Hindu temples, 
and in about one-fourth of the villages where there are one or more 
mosques and tombs, small yearly fairs called jutrds arc held to 
celebrate a festival in honour of a deity or a saint. When a car is 
drawn the fair is called a tern (K), and when it is hold in honour of a 
Musalmdn saint it is called an uru3{ti). These gatherings are too small 
to have much trade importance. None of the DliArwiir fairs are on 
so large a scale ns those held at Mnheji in iOittndcsh or at Pandharpur 
in Sholdpur. The three most important fairs aro one each at Yommur 
in Navalgund, at Gudgudditpur in Itdnebonnur, and at Hnlgur in 
Bankdpur. Of these the Yemmur and Hulgur fairs aro hold in 
honour of ^ifusalmiln saints and the Gudgndddpnr fair in honour of 
Malhdri or Shiv. The chief articles sold at these fairs aro 
waistcloths or dhotars, women’s robes or sddis, ready-made jackets 
and trousons, small carpets, copper brass and iron vessels, lamps, small 
metal boxes, toys, sugar, rice, pulse, sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, 
country liquor, needles aud thread, combs, redpowder, perfumes, false 
pearls and coral, bends, and matches. The Yommur fair is held in 
March, lasts four or five days, and is attended by about 50,000 
people. The estimated value of the goods sold is about £200 
(Rs. 2000). The Gudgndddpnr fair is held in October, lasts for 
two days, and is attended by about 12,000 people. The estimated 
value of the goods sold is about £80 (Its. 800). Between 183‘i and 
1862 the Hulgur fair was yearly visited by the Nawiib of Savanur 
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■ffitli a strong retinue, and was largely attended by wrestlers, danciog 
girls, beggars, traders, and others. Since the death of the Nawdb 
in 1862, the Hnlgnr fair has lost its importance.* 

Except some villages in the west, almost all large villages have 
shopkeepers. The village shopkeeper as a rule is a Linglyat ; he 
occasionally is a Jain, a Komti, or a Musalmdu. They deal in all 
groceries, salt, grain, pulses, spices, chillies, tobacco, sugar, molasses, 
clariHed butter or tup, and in the larger villages in cloth j people 
generally buy cloth and all miscellaneous articles not of daily use 
either from the head-quarters town of the sub-division or at some 
market town to which such articles are brought by shopkeepers on 
market daya The shopkeepers gather their stock-in-trade from 
various sources. Some of it is received in payment of money lent, 
some in return for advances of grain to the poorer husbandmen, and 
some from larger dealers in one or other of the leading trade centres, 
such as Hubli, Gadag, and Dhundshi. Village shopkeepers never boy 
straight from Bombay. It is usual to pay ready money for articles 
sold, but running accounts, which are generally made up once a 
month, are sometimes kept. Only the largo shopkeepers remain all 
the year at a central village ; the smaller ones travel to all the village 
markets within a radius of twenty or thirty miles of their homes. 

Carriers carry either in carts orton pack-bullocks and ponies. 
Tbey are Lingayats, Komtis,Devangs,Kumbars, and Ade-banajigers. 
Pack-bullock and pony carriers sell from village to village small 
quantities of tobacco, botelnuts, and other miscelTaneons articles ; in 
addition to these articles cart-carriers sell grain and cloth. Carriers 
buy their stock from large shops and from the growers. 

The chief Imports are : Of building materials, rafters, posts, small 
cross rafters, and bamboos are brought from Kanara either by honse- 
bnilders or wood-sellers, and nails, screws,and other iron articles are 
brought from Bombay by Mnsalman shopkeepers to the leading local 
trade centres. In ordinary years little grain is imported. Of metals, 
gold and silver bars and sheets of copper brass iron and tin are 
imported from Bombay. Of house furnitnre, large town traders 
bring copper and brass pots from Poona Belgaum and Nagpur, and 
cloc&, watches, and glass and Chinaware from Bombay. Of food drink 
drugs and stimulants, sugar, palm-molasses, turmeric, and cumin- 
seed come from Maisnr, cocoanut kernel and oil, betelnnts, carda- 
moms, and pepper from K&nara and Maisnr, and salt from Kdnara. 
Wine is brought from Bombay and sold in small quantity by Parsi 
shopkeepers. Drugs are brought in small quantities from Bomhav; 
ganja that is hemp flowers and bliAng that is hemp leaves are brought 
from Vairdg, Bdrsi, and Tdsgaon by liquor-contractors. Opium 
comes from Bombay and is sold wholesale at Government treasuries 
to licensed shopkeepers and by them is retailed to the peopla Of 
tools and appliances, penknives, pickaxes, and spades are 
brought from Bombay and Madras. Of dress, mdnjarpdts or long- 
cloths, printed cotton cashmere cloth, European and Bombay 
made piece-goods, cotton and silk lace, and coloured and 


1 Details of these three fairs are given under Places. 
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uncolonred silk, and steam-span yam are bronglit from Bombay^ ; 
cotton and silk rumdls or headscarves, dhotars or waistoloths, 
woollen carpets and woollen waistcloths, and red handkerchiefs are 
brought from Madras; shawls, sddis or women's robes, bodicecloths, 
and yellow sheets from Bangalur; turbans from Madnra; and fine 
muslin from Masulipatam. !No ornaments are imported. Of 
dyeing materials indigo comes from Madras. Of toys, cards, chess, 
marbles, and children's hand-balls are brought from Bombay and 
Madras. Of fuel firewood is partly brought from the Kanara forests 
and partly gathered in small quantities &om local forests and fields. 
A few ponies are brought by Pendhdris from Pandharpnr and a 
few Arab horses from Bombay; carts and pony carts are made in 
the district. 

Cotton is the most valuable of Dh^rwdr exports. Daiing the five 
years ending 1883 the average quantity of cotton which has left the 
district is about 9500 tons worth £450,000 (Es. 45 Idkhs). Of the 
whole amount about one-third is saw-ginned Dharwar or American and 
two-thirds Kumta or local cotton. According to rough estimates by 
Bombay merchants and cotton dealers of the American or as it is 
called saw-ginned DhdrwAr received at Bombay, about sixty-eight 
per cent is (1883) from Dharwdr and the remaining thirty-two per 
cent from Belgaum, Bijapur, and the Bombay Kam4tak states, and 
of the Kumta or local Kamitak cotton about sixty-eight per cent 
comes from Belgaum and Bijapur and thirty-two per cent comes 
from Dhdrwar. Since 1864 when Mr. A. 0. Brice, the senior partner 
of Messrs. Brice and Company, started a large cotton business, 
DhdrwAr has had European cotton agents as well as agents of Bombay 
European houses, who do business with Bombay in full-pressed bales 
of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr. The business of native dealers in saw-ginned 
Dharwdr is entirely in bundles or dokrds. Almost the whole trade in 
Kumta or local Dhdrwdr cotton is in the hands of Bombay native 
merchants, chiefly Gutch Ydnids and Bhdtids and a few Kanarese 
Brdhmans. Some business is done between Bombay and Dhdrwdr 
dealers at the South Konkan ports. There is considerable 
variety in the arrangements under which cotton is prepared in 
Dhdrwdr and sent to market. Many landholders sell their own 
cotton direct to the exporter. They clean it, pack it in bundles or 
dokrds of 1 64 to 196 pounds and sell it to a dealer, who may be either 
a native or a European and is generally a native. Some, but this 
practice is becoming less common every year, sell their seed cotton, 
that is their unginned cotton, to a large merchant, who gins and 
packs it. In other cases the grower does not sell locally, but gins his 
cotton, packs it on carts, and takes it to the coast, where he either 
sells it or ships it through a broker to Bombay. Gin-owners 
and cotton dealers often make advances to landholders to secure 
the growing crop of cotton. The landholder agrees to deliver 
a certain quantity of seed cotton by a certain date. If the 
quantity falls short, 'or the crop fails, the landholder has to 
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’ The term mdnjarpdt is perhaps a corruption of Mincbester Peth that is cloth made 
at Manchester to^vn. The term is now applied to longcloth woren in the Bombay 
mills. Bdo Bahddur Tirmalrdv, Recording to Molesworth mdjdrpdi is a corruption 
of mddarpat that is cloth woven at Madrepmlam. 
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pay interest on the money he has received until he completes 
the delivery of the cotton agreed on, which is generally in the 
following season. Advances are also occasionally made on the 
standing crop, the person advancing the money taking all risks. A 
dealer rarely lends money to a landholder on the security of the 
crop. If he does the landholder pays interest until he has sold his 
cotton, when he refunds the amount he has borrowed. These arrange- 
ments are all carried on under regular bonds. Since the extreme rise 
in the value of cotton during the American War in 1864-65 the 
growers have generally been in a position to exact terms which are 
more in the grower’s than in the dealer’s favour. In some cases cotton 
dealers and gin-owners receive advances from wealthy brokers, 
who have undertaken to supply European houses with cotton at a 
fixed date. The petty dealer or gin-owner makes over the cotton 
according to agreement, and the broker sells it to the European 
firm at the rate agreed on, or, if he has been working mth the 
European merchant’s money, he is paid by commission. Agents of 
Bombay native dealers in the cotton growing districts, partly advance 
money to the growers and partly buy in the local markets. The chief 
local cotton markets are Hnbli, Gladag, and Dhdrw&r. The details 
of the business are carried out by middlemen, who have largely 
increased in number during the last few years owing to the keener 
competition among European buyer's. Though much sawginned 
Dh^w&r comes to Bombay in full-pressed bales, the difiSc^ty of 
the laud journey forces considerable quantities to be sent in the 
much lighter and handier bundles or dokrds. As its name shows 
Kumta in North Kdnara was formerly the chief port of shipment 
for Dhdrwar cotton. At present (1884) almost the whole crop of 
Dharwdr cotton goes to Bombay, about two-thirds going from Eumta 
and one-third from Kdrwdr. A little both of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr 
and of Eumta cotton, both in steamers and in native boats from 
Kumta and Kdrwdr, reaches Bombay in April. But no large 
supplies either of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr or of Kumta are available 
till about the end of May. So that except in seasons when the rains 
hold off no largo quantities reach Bombay before the beginning of 
the rains (June 7th-15th). Of saw-ginned Dhdrwdr, on a rough 
estimate about f goes by Kumta and | by Kdrwar ; of Kumta about 
^ goes by Kumta, i by Karw&r, and i is used locally. Occasionally a 
little cotton is sent to Madras by Belari. In an ordinary season, under 
existing conditions that is with good roads but no railways, about 
I of the saw-ginned Dhdrwdr and i of the Kumta which is a later 
crop reach Bombay before the south-west rains. Of the rest, except 
a little which sometimes goes to Beldri either for local use or for 
Madras, the whole is packed during the rains (June- November) in 
Dhdrwdr store-rooms. Of this stored cotton about two-thirds is kept 
loose, one-third in bundles or doleras, and little or none in pressed 
bales. A large quantity of cotton, roughly averaging about 8000 
bales, is often kept at Kumta daring the rains the amount depending 
on the date of the break of the monsoon which stops shipping. Ac- 
cording to the state of the Bombay market the supplies which have 
been kept in Dhdrwdr stores and godowns during the rains begin to 
come forward in September and October, getting from Dhdrwdr to 
the coast chiefly in October and November and reaching Bombay 
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as a rulo boforo tbe close of Deceinbor. Of tbe Dbdrwar cotton 
which goes to Bombay by sea about | goes in natiro boats and ^ in 
steamers. In average seasons the whole cotton crop leaves the district 
by the middle of the following season, that is by about the end of 
March. The opening of the new lines of railway through Dhdrwdr 
and to the coast will greatly add to the value of the Dhilrwdr cotton 
crop. It will be pessible to press and ship considerable quantities 
from Marmagaon before the close of May and by land to stations 
on the South East and West Deccan railways daring the whole of 
the rains. Before the opening of the Suez Canal (18G9) much 
saw-ginned Dharwdr went by ship to Liverpool and was 
forwarded from Liverpool to the continental ports. The chief con- 
tinental ports which use saw-ginned Dhdrwdr are Cronstadt, Odessa, 
Revel, Trieste, and Venice. At present (1884) saw-ginned Ohdrwdr 
finds little favour with English spinners, the seed has grown poor 
and the gins have fallen out of repair. The bulk of what is 
exported goes to the continent of Europe, but the quantity exported is 
small. Probably more than half the outturn is used in the Bombay 
spinning mills where its whiteness makes it valnablo for mixing. Its 

strong and fairly long staple makes Kumta particulary well suited for 
spinning the lower counts of yarn up to thirties and for this purpose 
it is largely used in the Bombay mills. Twenty years ago Kumta 
cotton was in favour among Lancashire and Glasgow spmnerS and 
was largely exported} and were it not grossly adulterated with 
seed it would still find a ready market in England and on the continent 
of Europe. Till 1847 cotton was carried to the coast on bnllook-back 
at a cost averaging about 128. (Rs. G) for every bullock-load of 250 
pounds. Bullock carriage ceased about 1861, when the Dhdrwdr-Kumta 
road by the Devimani pass was opened and carts came into general use. 
At first, owing to the cheapness of grass and grain, the cart hire from 
Dhdrwdr to the coast averaged about 128. (Rs. G) the kliandi of 784 
pounds or less than one-third of tho old pack-bnilock charge. Daring 
the American Civil War cart rates ran to £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40} and 
even higher. Since 1865, with tho increase in the number of carts, the 
rate has gradually fallen to IGs. (Rs. 8) to Kdrwdr and £1 (Rs. 10) 
to Kumta. To this have to be added a cart broker's fee of 3d. (2 as.) 
and l8.4f d. (11^08.) for tolls. With slight variations IDs. (Rs. DJ) may 
bo taken to represent tho average cost of carting one khandi of 784 
pounds of cotton from the Dhdrwdr cotton fields to the coast. This 
is a heavy charge. Taking 30s. a ton of 2240 pounds as the average 
of the cotton freight by steamoi'S from Bombay to Liverpool during 
tho year 1883, the charge from tho Dhdrwdr cotton fields to the 
coast is nearly twice as heavy as the charge from Bombay to 
Liverpool. 'Dhe cost of freight by pkatemdri to Bombay is 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. l§)andby steamer 8s. (Rs. 4) n khandi of 784 pounds that is 
for phatemdris a third and for steamers four-fifths of tho average 1882 
steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool When cotton is sent in 
full-pressed bales, tho cost,includingtho pressing carting and shipping 
charges, comes to about £2 Os. Od. (Rs. 20}) a khandi of 784 pounds,' or 
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Chapter VI. about 13'5 per cent ofthcvalao of tlio cotton. If tboDhtlrwfir dealer 
- Trade. sends his cotton to Bombay in bundles or dokrds, and it is sold 

Tr ' in Bombay at bis risk, the cost of bringing it to market comes to 

Expobts. about £l 19s. 2e?. (Es. 19»^) the hhandi or lS'06 per cent of the valae 
Co of the cotton.! 

During the last fifty-Gvo years Government have made rcpceicd 
efforts to improve the Dhdrnrdr cotton trade. In 1812 the hfddtas 
Government calculated the export cotton trade of Dhdrn'dr nudoll 
the adjoining districts, through Rdnara to Bombay, at about 1065 
bales, probably nags of 300 pounds oaoli. Of these 1065 bundles 
probably not moro than 300 wore of Dhdrardr groivth.- tip to 
1829 there was no regular trade in Dbdrwdr cotton ; a. few bales 
were carried, by Iiamdns or pack-bullock men to the Madras 
districts for hand loom weaving. Dirt greatly reduced the value 
of the cotton which found its vray by sea to Bombay. Much 
of this dirt was duo to the difficulties of carriage. The cotton 
was thrown loosely into bags which were c-irriod on bullocks and 
had to bo daily laden and unlndon. In crossing streams the cotton 
was wetted, and, at the daily halt, the pack was rolled into the dust 
or mud. The damage and loss did not ccaso when tho cotton 
reached the coast. In tho voyage to Bombay it snftcrcd' mnch from 
salt water, and, till as late os 1810 when tho state lapsed to tho 
British, Angria, tho chief of Eolilba, stopped all cotton boats os 
they passed, sent officers to board them, and levied a heavy and 
vexatious toll on their cargo.® In 1836 some samples of specially 
cleaned Dhfirwdr cotton wore valued in Bombay at £10 16s. 
(Rs. 108) the 650 pounds, when ordinary Surats wore soiling in 
England at £8 to £9 10s. (Es. 80-95). The enhanced value of this 
cotton did not meet tho charges for its special cleaning. In England 
tho specially cleaned cotton was valued at Sid, a pound and tho earn- 
men dirty cotton at to 7d. while in Dhdrwdr tuc specially cleaned 
cotton cost £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and tho common cotton cost £4 (Rs. 40) 
the khandi of 784 pounds or a difference of the ponnd. Govorn- 
ment did not consider these results promising enough to justify 
further expenditure on improved methods of cleaning cotton. 

From 1842 attempts began to bo made to grow American seed 
cotton. AtGrsb from the difficulty of cleaning it and Grom tho want 
of a market, either in Dhdrwdr or in Bombay, the native dealers would 
not touch American seed cotton. Till 1 846-47 most of tho Dhdrwdr- 
American cotton was shipped by Government at their risk. In 1846 
native merchants for the Grat time bought Dhdrwdr American on 
their own acconni In the same year the Government shipments to 
England were reported to have left a proGt of nearly twenty-throo 


I The dcteils are s Cart htro aacl tolls to the coast 17*. Cd, ; carl broher’s fee Si. ; 
freight to Bombay 3t._3(i, ; landiag charge IJi. 5 irharfago fee lirf. ; weighing charge 
IJi. : agents charge in Bomhay 4s. Gi. ; agent’s charge nt tho coast lOJi. ; bnyers 
diBConntat Siwr cent equals lOi. Gi. when cotton is at £15 (Its. ISO) a liaodi; 
hroter’s fee in Bombay on sale of tho cotton Is. Ci. ; subscription for the Bombay 
animal home Gi. ; subscription for other Bombay charities |i. When the cotton is 
shipped at Kamta n fee of Sjd. ia levied on every iiandi of cotton to support the 
Kumta temples. 

* Walton’s Dhdmrilr Cotton, 3. ’ Walton's Dhinvir Cotton, 16. 
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per cent. Mr. Mercer^ one of the American planters, inolnding 
packing charges, calcnlated the cost of sending a Bombay hhandi of 
784 pounds of cotton from Dhdnrar to Bombay at £1 15s. (Rs. 17^), 
of which no less than £1 (Rs. 10) was the cost of carriage to the coast. 
The calculation was exclusive of a duty of 6s. (Rs. S) the hhandi which 
was imposed at the ports, but was remitted on shipments to England. 
These charges represented about forty-five per cent on the value of 
the cotton in Dhdrwdr, so that, by the time the cotton was on 
board ship in Bombay for England, of every £10 (Rs. 100) worth of 
cotton, at least £6 (Rs. 60) represented the carriage from the fields 
to the ship. In 1847 the Bombay cotton trade was so sick 
that, at the request of the leading firms, a commission of ten 
Government ofiScers and merchants was appointed. The members 
of the commission were Messrs Glass, Spooner, Inverarity, Bowman, 
Crawford, Smith, Mnrray, Earsetji Jamsetji and Rarsetji Kdwasji, 
to whom was afterwards added Mr. now Sir H. B. B. Prere. This 
Commission made many sound and practical proposals. The 
suggestion of most importance to Dhdrwar was that roads should be 
made from the Dhdrwdr cotton fields to the coast. One practical 
result of this recommendation was the order that the making of the 
road from the Dhdrwar cotton districts to Knmta should be at once 
pressed on and that the road should be made fit for carts throughout 
its whole length. At this time the Dhdrwdr cotton is described as 
moving along on bullocks at one to two miles an hour. The 
bullocks were loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
water where their packs were rolled in the mud. During the 
march each bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily eating the cotton. The loss in weight, 
which had not been made good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at the journey’s end. The want of cheap and easy 
communication with the coast smothered the trade. 

About this time the Bombay Government addressed the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce in the hope of inducing them to take an 
active part in the Dhdrwdr cotton trade, Government stated that 
the outturn of American cotton was now so large, that they were 
unable to buy the whole quantity through their own agents ; the 
Government planters had found it necessary to make contracts 
through native traders. Government also stated that there 
iras enough American seed to sow 100,000 acres, and that 
the landholders were willing to sow American cotton to any 
extent, if only they were sure of a market for thein produce. 
To foster the growth of American cotton Government had 
hitherto undertaken to buy all American cotton grown at £5 10s. 
(Rs. 55) a hhandi of 784 pounds. Government thought it was time 
that this cotton buying should pass from them to the Bombay 
merchants to whom. Government were satisfied, Dhdrwdr 
American cotton would prove a profitable investment. In 
reply the Chamber, who expressed much interest in the growth of 
American cotton, asked that enongh of it might be sold in Bombay 
to determine its value. Sir G. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, 
approved of this suggestion and ordered 500 bales to be sold in 
Bombay on condition that the buyer engaged to ship it to England. 
In accordance with this anungoment 307 bales of Dhdrwar American 
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by women nnd cliildron. In using fcbc foot-roller tlio seed cotton is 
laid in the snn, frequently turned, nnd when well dried is sharply 
beaten mth a thin bamboo called sAcdi that it may bo as loose os 
possible for ginning. IVhen a heap of cotton is ready the ginner 
sits on her three-legged stool. Sbo sots tho stone on the ground 
before her, nnd, on the stono, lays tho iron roller whoso ends stand 
about three inches beyond tho sides of tho stono. On each 
end of tho roller she sots one of the wooden solos. She leans 
forward still sitting but partly balancing herself on her foot 
which she rests on the wooden solos at the ends of tho roller. Sho 
takes .1 handful of seed cotton in her right hand and pressing 
with her feet on tho wooden solos moves the roller back and forward 
on tho stone. As tho roller moves slio drops seed cotton under 
it and the pressuro of tho roller on the seed cotton soparates tho 
wool from tho seed. Tho seed comes out in front and tho wool 
comes out bohind. As tho wool comes out the ginner keeps pulling 
it under her stool with her loft hand. Ginners are sometimes paid 
in kind and sometimes in money. IVlicn they aro paid in money, 
the day’s earnings range from 3d. to Cd. (2-4 as.). Tho wages are 
in proportion to tho work done. If cotton owners nush tho cotton 
to be free from seed and dirt for local spinning, tho ginner is paid 
by tho amount of seed and dirt sho takes out ; if tho cotton is for 
export, tho ginner is paid by the weight of clean cotton. It honestly 
worked tho foot-rollor cleans local cotton hotter than any other 
machine. It is the only machino that separates the seed without 
harming tho fibro. At tho samo time the process is very slow. Only 
forty-eight pounds of seed cotton aro ginned in a day. This slowness 
is a very serious evil as tho local cotton cannot bo ginned in timo to 
reach Bombay before the rains, and lo.scs much of its value by being 
kept for jnontlis in damp dirty storchonsas. So important an 
clement is the ginning in tho preparation of the local cotton that 
when labour is cheap, tho area under local cotton rises, and when 
labour ia dear tho area uudor local cotton falls. American cotton 
can bo ginned by the saw-gin only.' Besides some steam gins, which 
havo lately been started in some of tbo leading centres of the local 
cotton trado nnd of which details aro given Intor on, more than a 
thousand hand-worked saw gins arc scattered ovor tlio district In 
dry weather an eighteen saw-gin in proper order clonus about an 
hundredweight of scod cotton in on hour. But liko tho foot-roller, 
a short sharp shower of rain, unless followed by n steady dry wind 
often stops saw-ginning for days. Though tbo saw gin is suited 
only for American cotton, it is often used to gin tbo local or Knmta 
staple ; this practice is especially common when tbo local 
cotton has been dulled or suilod by rain or has been bcaton 
down on tho ground. With tho foot-roller it is impossible to 
make damp and dirty local cotton look well, so tho holder passes 
it through a saw gin, which freshens it and brightens it, and also 
gives the dc.alcr tho chanco of passing it ns saw-ginned American. 
Saw gjn.s wore brought into India ns early as 1828. In 1828 
ono of two Whitney saw-gins sent by tho Court of Directors to 
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the Bomhay Government was forwarded to Dhfirw/tr for trial. 
Under skilled Enropeiin control and caro the saw-gins at first Boomed 
to work well. At this time the only cotton grora was the local cotton, 
and, after considerable experience, Dr. Lnsh, the superintendent of 
experiments, came to the condnsion that the failures in working the 
saw-gins were due not to carelessness but to the fact that the saw-gin 
is not suited to the local cotton. In 1838 Dr. Lnsh condemned 
the American Whitney gins. Mncli time had been lost by assnming 
that, because the machine did well in America, it must do well in 
India; a gin was wanted to do for India what the Whitney gin had 
done for America. On this die Court of Directors offered a £100 
(Rs. 1000} prize for the gin best suited to clean Indian cotton. 
No satisfactory results followed this offer. The introduction of 
American seed cotton in 1842 gave a fresh importance to saw- 
gins. The local foot-roller could not separate the New Orleans 
seed from the fibre. Mr. Shaw, the Collector of Dhdrwdr, was satisfied 
that American cotton would never be popular until a simple portable 
gin wns introduced. In 1844, with some difficulty, five saw-gins were 
procured which cleaned 300 to 350 pounds of seed cotton a day. Still 
the annoyance of carrying their cotton long distances to a gin-honso 
prevented many from growing American cotton. On Mr. ,Shaw’s 
application Government allowed small gin houses to bo started in 
different places ; and on the request of Mr. Mercer the American 
planter, twenty-four charkds or ginning-whcols were brought from 
Broach. In the same year a proposal was mode to make saw-gins 
in Dhdrwfir with materials to be supplied by tbo Court of Directors. 
This was the origin of tho cotton factory wmoh was established nt 
Kusvugal. Accordingly, in 1845, an indent was sent for 1000 saws, 
1200 graters, and 1025 zinc washers. In 1845 twelve saw-gins were 
at work, of which seven were in the hands of private persons and five 
were in the hands of Government. The demand was still in excess of 
the supply ; if twenty more saw-gins were available all would be busy. 
In June 1845 Mr. T. W. Chauning, one of the American planters of 
Knsvngal, caressed the opinion that if a saw-gin could be made 
cheap enough for the ordinary landholder it would come into 
general use. In the same letter he obtained leave to make two 
twenty-five saw-gins at an estimated cost of £19 16b, (Rs. 198). 
The actual cost proved as low as £14 14b. (Rs. 147), a notable 
saving from £35 (Rs. 350) tbe mbng price of an .African gin 
of the same capacity. In October 1846, Captain, afterwards Sir G., 
Wingate, then superintendent of the revenue survey, had a trial 
between the new gin and an American gin of the same capacity, and 
found that tlie new gin beat the American by twenly-fivo per cent, 
Mr. Mercer wrote to Government that as the demand for gins would 
increase with the spread of American cotton he would require the 
help of a good European mechanic to moke and repair gins. Instead 
of sending a mechanic the Court of Directors sent SOO saws as tho 
other porta of the gjins could be made in India. In 1846 Mr. 
Charming recommended that Sheffield saws should alone bo used 
as they lasted much longer than American saws. At this time 
local cotton as well as American was saw-ginned. Mr. Channing 
calculated that the cost of roll-ginning 500 pounds of local seed 
cotton was 28. (Re. 1), while a good twenty saw-gin would gin 840 
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pounds in a day at a cost of 2 a 3d. (Rs. 1^) including oil and repairs 
to belts. At these rates after paying all repairing charges the 
owner would save £9 4s. 1 1 Jd. (Rs. 92-^) each season^ the saw-gin 
would pay for itself in two seasons, and would remain in good order 
if proper care was taken of it. Ho noticed that the cotton-growers 
of Hulgur in Banlntpur had clubbed together to buy a saw-gin. 
Mr. Shaw, who had roturnod to Dhdrwdr as Collector, wrote to 
the Roronue Commissioner, recommending that the gins in the 
district should bo transferred to prirate owners and that one 
hundred more gins .should bo made. He had applications from Gadag 
dealers to buy twelve of the Government gins at £17 (Rs. 170) 
a gin. Government approved, and in 1847 the Court of Direotora 
made arrangement for sending 5000 Sheffield saws. At this time in 
Bengal a £50 (Rs. 500) prize was awarded to a Mr. Mather’s gin. This 
machine was tried in Dhdrwilr, but, though it cost as much as £19 
6s, (Rs. 193), it was found not nearly so effective ns Mr. Prost’.s 
Dh4rwAr factory gin which cost £l 10s. (Rs. 15). In September 
1847 the Court of Directors wrote to tho Bombay Government, that, 
in consequence of tho Manchester spinners’ and weavers’ approval 
of tho saw-ginned Dhdrwar cotton, they were sending saws enough 
to make 200 saw-gins of twenty-five saws each. In 1848, the Court 
of Directors sent 2600 saws to Dhdrwdr, and all tho machinery of 
tho cotton factory was removed from Kusvugal to Dhdrwdr. In 
1849 twenty-nine saw-gins belonged to Government, five belonged to 
private persons, and about thirty wore being made at tho Government 
factory. By tho end of 1849 many of tho Government gins 
had been passed to private persons, sixty-two gins wore worked by 
private persons, and only eight by" Government. By this time many 
of tho early gins had become useless, and they wore being rapidly 
replaced by new gins made at tho Dhdrwdr factory. It was believed 
that what the Dhdrwdr cotton dealers wanted was an offectivo, small, 
and cheap gin, and both in England and in India efforts wore mado 
to construct such a machine. On tho model of a large gin mado 
by Mr. Frost tho engineer of tho Dhdrwdr factory, which had been 
lent to tho Manchester Commercial Association by tho East India 
Company, a small machine was mado which is known as the 
Manchester cottage gin. Several of those cottage gins of different 
designs wore subjected to a public trial, at which tho East India 
Company was represented by Dr. Forbes Royle. Tho Court of 
Directors ordered 200 gins of tho pattern that Dr. Forbes Roylo 
had approved, and a small consignmont of thorn arrived in Bombay 
in 1849. Seven of these were sent to Dhd.rwdr. They were not very 
successful when worked in villages, and Mr. Frost improved on tho 
plan by making a number of seven saw-^ns, which ho sold at .€4 
(Rs. 40) a gin. At this time tho factory issued gins each of seven to 
twenty-five saws worth £4 to £22 10s. (Rs. 40-225). Complaints 
in England that cotton was being cut by tho saw-gin raised a 
discussion as to tho rate at which a saw-gin should bo driven. Mr. 
Channing, ono of tho planters who had considorablo experience in 
the Bombay Karndtak, held that a gin driven at 180 to 190 steady 
revolutions tho minute, would soparato tho fibre from tho seed with as 
little injury as if it had boon done carefully by liand, but that if tho 
speed wore either increased or lessoned, tho cotton would bo injured 
B 3S~<17 
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as its steady roll wonld be distarbod. Shortly before this, at 
Egyptian cotton panning ^rbecl or cliarlM bad been sent bj 
GoTommont to Dhdrwdr ; it was set np at tie Dbdrwdr factory, aad 
tried by Messrs. Blonnt and Frost of the cotton department. 
Both these officers reported that the Egyptian wheel did not possess I 
n single advantage over the Indian wheel gin and was inferior to it 
in eovcral respects, the coat was eight times as great, it wanted a 
strong trained man to work while the native wheel was worked 
by a woman, and it was Used while tbo native wheel was movable, 
Avith all theso disadvantages the Egyptian wheel did not turn ont 
moro work than the Dhdrwdr wheel. In 1850 the total salo of gins 
from tho Dhdrwdr factoiy had reached 144. of which thirty-six 
had been bought for the neighbouring districts. In 1852-53, 
184 saw-gins were at work, and by the end of 1854 tbo number had 
risen to 298. In 1834 Mr. Bticc, of Messrs. Brico and Company, 
proposed to take over Hio Dhdrwdr factory. In 1855 Mr. 3?rost 
resigned, and in May of tho same year Dr. Forbes tbo civil snrgcon 
of Dhdrwdr for a time took charge of the foctoiy. Many farmers 
and dealers complained to the now superintendent that they bad 
been supplied with bad gins and Imd no means of repairing 
them. Dr. Forbes considered theso complaints well founded. 
On bis recommendation Government determined to withdraw all 
defectivo machinery and roplaco it with good saw-gins, on terms 
moro favourable to tho landholders and dealers. Much damage had 
been done to the gins by careless handling. Tho gins had been taken 
from place to plnco by kbonrors who wore ontiroly paid by the 
amount of cotton they turned out, and the labourers wore not long in 
finding that a gin whose ports were loose and whoso saws were worn 
passed more cotton than a giningoodrepair. The existing gins were 
too delicate for tho rough handling they bad received. _Dr. Forbes 
tried toinventasimplelastingandstrongmacbme. Even bis gins wero 
not strong onongb; but somo mode in England in iron frames 
answerad bettor. In I835-5C fifty gins wore issued from the 
Government factory, some of which wore sent to take the place of 
the condemned gins. Mr. Brice also bonght somecotton gins from 
the Govommont factoir and again made an offer to take np the whole 
establishment; but Government preferred to keep the factory 
in their own hands. It was determined that Dr. Forbes should 
continue to manage tbo experiments, wMcb now consisted almost 
solely of providing and repairing maobinery. In 1856-57, 123 
saw-gins were issued from ine Government factory. By this time 
Messrs. Brice and Company bad started cotton agencies at Bankdpnr, 
Gadag, Narigal, Navalgand, BSnobennur, and Hon, where they bad 
employed a largo number of people in foot-rolling, as their gin 
houses wero not ready. This season Dr. Forbes tried his new ten 
saw-gins and fonnd them work steadily without damaging tho staple. 
He also made twenty-six wheels or eliarhds for ginning local cotton, 
but tboy required too much skill and care and never came into use. 
Dr. Forbes wished to engage twenty-five boys chosen from the families 
of village carpenters and blacksmiths and train them to be skilled 
workmen. Many of tho village workmen did not know the use of 
a screw-nail or a bolt and always injured and often ruined a gin 
when they tried to repair it. Government -held that so long as 
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meclianicB freolj oilercd their services for employment Dr. Porbes’ 
scheme of training apprentices ^vas unnecessary. In 1857-58, 130 
gins were issued, of which seventeen were sent to replace condemned 
gins. This replacing of old gins by now gins was managed 
without loss to Government, as it was found that tho prices 
charged for the new gins covered all expenses. By this time gius 
were scattered all over the district, and it was found very difficult 
to repair gins fifty to ninety miles from the factory. If a gin was 
damaged it could be repaired only at the fiictory, and tho owner had 
to move his gin to the factory at a great cost of money and timo. 
At Dr. Forbes’ suggestion a branch factory for repairing gins was 
established at Karajgi a sub-divisional town about fifty miles south- 
east of Dhdrwdr, under Mr. Oourpalais, who had been trained 
as an apprentice by Messrs. Blount and Frost. Tho factory 
then employed ninety hands at a monthly cost of £120 (Rs. 1200), 
and it had become a school for carpenters, smiths, wood and metal 
turners, and general outfitters. At the end of 1859 the Bombay 
Government sent Dr. Forbes to England, with the models ho had 

P repared to arrange for the construction of 600 cast-iron gins, 
n 1 859-60, fifty-six new gins were issued from the factory ; aud 
about 600 wore at work, of which one-half wore improved gins 
and tho other half required constant repairs. Dr. Forbes’ own gins 
had been at work for a long time and required frequent inspection. 
The owners went on working a gin after something had gone 
wrong until either tho gin was broken or the cotton ruinod. Tho 
system of paying the labourers by the outturn, irrospootivo of 
quality, was more general than ever. The labourers had to turn out 
a certain weight of cotton for a day’s work, and, ns soon ns this was 
performed, tho day’s labour was over and they were free to work for 
other employers. The ginners had come to know that by removing 
screws and loosening bolts they could let seed and dirt run through 
and thus increase tho weight of cotton. In consequence of tho injury 
that was being done to the good name of Dhdrwdr-Amorican cotton. 
Dr. Forbes persuaded the people of Karajgi and Gadag to subsoribo 
12s. (Rs. 6) a gfin and ho undertook with the proceeds to keep their 
gins in repair. In 1860 Dr. Forbes showed a machino for ginning 
local cotton to a committee of tho Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
It was made on the principles of tho Gujardt wheel gin or charka,, 
was worked by a boy, and ginned 480 pounds of seed cotton 
in twelve hours. At the same time Dr. Forbes produced a largo 
machine which was called the power-gin wheel or charka. It was 
worked by two men and a boy who fed it with cotton, and 
it ginned 1000 pounds of seed cotton in a day. Neither of these 
machines came into use as Dr. Forbes thought tho machinery too 
delicate to stand tho rough work to which they would bo exposed. 
In 1 860-61, forty-two gins wore issued, raising tho total issue of gins 
from tho Dharwdr factory to 884. Some enterprising workmen 
who had been trained in tho factory had to make and soil 
gins, and, by the cad of 1862, tho number of gins at work in tlio 
district had risen to 1000. Tho issue of the private gins was a 
mistake as they wore so ill-made that thoy did moro harm to tho cotton 
than tho gins formerly condemned by Dr. Forbes. In 1863,282 gins 
and in 1864 I8l gins wore issued from the factory. At the factory 
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tbo liigbcst prico ebargod for tbo largest gin was £.10 (lls. 400) ; but 
tbo demand was eo great and money was so plentiful that after 
leaving tbo factory many gins were bougbl for £80 (Rs. 800) and 
801110 for ns much ns £100 or £120 (Rs. lOOO-Rs. 1200). The demand 
was so great lliat many useless gins were sold by private workmen. 
In 1805, in succesoion to Sfnjor llassnrd, Mr. W. 'Walton was 
transferred from tbo forest department to tbo charge of the 
factoiy. Tbo sale of saw-gins for tbo year was 110. Jlr. Walton 
found tbo Karnigi and Gndng bmncbe.s in a bad state. The 
committees wore largely accused of inniiaging them ratlicr in tbo 
interests of tbcmselvcs and Iboir friends tlmn in tlio'o of the general 
body of subscribers, iinny of the workmen bad left the factories 
and gone to work on bnildings that were being rai'.cd by cotton 
growers and cotton dcalera who bad grown rich during the American 
war. The travelling worlniicn did not repair the gin«, but fook 
to other work; and when called on to produce certifiente.s produced 
false certificates. It was iin[K).«sibto to ptini-*!! tliein as village 
officers and other inflnential persons were iinplicfitcd,nnd they eotild 
not bo dismissed ns there were no other workmen to take their place. 
In ISdS-b'G twonty-nino gins were issued. Like Dr. Forbes Jfr. 
Walton when on tour held meetings of gin-owner.s and proposed to 
them to build two more branches one at Bnnkilpiir and one at 
Rtincboiinur, both important cotton trading town**. In 1S0S-C9 a 
repairing branch was started at Uiibli, where up to this time a clever 
workman lmd_ worked a shop at which ho n-pnired giu.«. In this 
season 200 gins were repaired. In Jfnrch 18C.8 the two now 
repairing factories licgnn to work. Tbo deinaiid for the use of tbo 
factories was greater than could bo mot, not only on occonnl of the 
limited number of skilled workmen, but also on account of deficient 
funds. The gin-owners refused to subscribe n sunieient sum for 
ndeguate supervision, and Govcrninont were unwilling to boar the 
ospcnsc. During this season a rattle-power inachiiic dciiigncd to drive 
one to four saw-gins of eighteen saws each, was issued from tbo 
Dhdrwdr factory to an infiuential farmer at llaliydl six mites from 
Hubli. The machine w.as driven by threepairsof bullocks, workingtwo 
gins of eighteen saws each. It was the result of many years’ study 
on tbo part of Dr. Forbes and other Buperinteudents of the factory 
and was constructed in England. In the l80S-Cfl Broach exhibition, 
this maebino and a treadle or charka wero shown. Both these 
machines wore highly spoken of, but never c.ame into general use in 
Dbdrwdr. In 1070-71 during Mr. Walton’s absence in England 
•the factory was entrusted to Mr. E. Jones. Sir. Jones devoted his 
'•timo to the construction of a new rolling gin and the i-ogular work 
cbf tbo central and branch factories fell into disorder. He was 
J'succeodod by Mr. Livingston, who had experience of cottou-winninc 
factories in Gujarft. In 1871-72 Government appointed a committee 
to consider wbotbor they could withdraw from all connection with the 
Dbdwdr factory, those inquiries were being mado Messrs. 

W. Nicol & Co., of Bombay, engaged to maintain the gin repairing 
ostabhsbmonts at Bankapur, Gndng, Hnbli, Knrajgi, Navatgnnd, 
Mnebennur, and Bon, doing away with subscription^ and charging 
tor repairs. Government declined this offer and asked the RcvLio 
Commissioner to suggest how the factories could be best disposed 
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of. Mr. Havelock the Commissioner vras nnwilling that the factories 
should be closed. He thought them an excellent school for training 
workmen. Mr. Robertson the Collector thought that Government was 
almost bound to provide means for repairing gins. The gins had 
been bought and the growth of American cotton had spread to a great 
extent on the understanding that Government would enable the 
people to keep the gins in order. After inquiry Government agreed 
to continue the cental factory provided the cost did not exceed £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) a year; all branch factories which did not pay were to 
he closed. 

In 1872 MrW. Bowden was sent by the Secretary of State 
to conduct experiments to decide which was the best machine for 
ginning freshly picked Dharwdr-American cotton. The makers 
of roller gins in England were in favour of roller gins and 
Hr. Forbes was in favour of saw-gins. Trials were made at 
Dhdrwdr both with hand and with cattle power. These trials 
established one point that the only machine that successfully and 
economically ginned Bhdrwdr-American cotton was the saw-gin. 
Mr. Jones started a small steam-ginning factory with ten of his 
roller gins at Navalgund. The factory did little work and Mi*. 
Jones shortly afterwards sold the machinery to the KarwAr 
Company a cotton trading joint stock association. Messrs. Robertson 
and Brothers worked ten roller gins also by steam in Gadag. It 
was supposed that machine-ginned local cotton would fetch a 
sufficiently higher price than foot-rolled local cotton, to cover the 
expenses of the machinery ; but it was found that good foot-rolled 
local cotton fetched higher prices than machine-ginned local cotton. 
In 1873, on the suggestion of the Collector Mr. E. P. Robertson, a 
school of industry for training boys in carpenter's smith's and fitter's 
work was established in connection with the factory. In May 1875 the 
central factory was closed as a separate institution and incorporated 
with the school of industry and in September 18B3 the school was 
closed on account of its expense. In 1878-74 Mr. Jones sold^ his 
steam ginning factory to the Karwdr Company who removed it to 
Hubli. The Kdrwar Company tried to work the gins with local 
cotton, but failed, the manager thought from the want of European 
supervision. With the object of supplying the trained workmen of 
Dhdrwdr with materials required for repairing gins, an auction sale 
was held at the Dhdrwar factory on the 5th of June 1874. No buyers 
attended. In 1874 the KdrwAr Company started a steam-ginning 
factory at Hubli, but in the same year gave up the idea of cleaning 
local cotton with steam gins. In 1877 the KArwdr Company started 
another steam-ginning factory at Gadag. The Hubli steam factory 
was worked by a ten-horse power engine wth ten gins of forty saws 
each, and the Gadag steam factory was worked by a twenty-horse 
power engine with twenty gins of forty saws each.^ Since 1881 
when the Kdrwdr Company failed, the steam factories owned by 
the Kdrwar Company at Hubli and Gadag have been worked by 
Messrs. Framji and Company. In 1882 the whole of the old saw- 
gins in these steam factories were replaced by twenty-six double 
roller Platts' Macarthy gins, eight being at Hubli and eighteen at 
Gadag. With these new gins the stoam factories at present (1 884) 
gin local or Kumta cotton. At present (1884) tho branch factories 
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jiro Kiipporlcd ctiliroly l»y (bo fitilwcriplion.s paid by gin-owners^ tlio 
receipts for work done and tbo biilanco of tlio fornu'p Colton Krnuds 
Funds. 

Tlio first nttoinpt to ^ire.’is cotton wns inado nbonl 1830 when tbo 
llombny Govcnilnent osUiblibbcd screw presses at DhilrwAr, Qaisg, 
and Nnvnlgund, In 1848 Sir. Blount one of tlio American planter) 
renewed tno attempt to start a cotton prcs-sjbnt lii-s nltomptnlco 
scorns to liavo failed. In 1835 iMcssrs. Brice and Company bongbi 
somo presses from tlio Government factory and worked thora in the 
district. This atlomjit like tlic two previous ones jirovod a failnrc. 
Tlio cause of tlieso repented failures was the want of confldonco in 
the ginnors and dealers. So long ns tlio cotton was in a loow 
bundle it wns easy for tbo exporter or Ibe exporter's agent to open 
and lest a bundle but witli pressed bales there w-ns noscennty. 
Even in 1 SGI -6.3 no sort- of pressing wns in general use till 
Mr. Walton made a vigorous effort to introduce b.alf-pressiug. 
In 1873-7‘t Messrs. P. Clnystid and Co. started the firs.t fiill-prcs-s 
in tbo district at Oadag. Tbo press was worked by a stc.am engine 
and during that season pressed and packed 3400 balc.s cliicfly of 
American cotton. In tbo same year tbo Ktirwitr Company started a 
steam press at lltibli. Since 1876-77 four stcnin full-presses havo 
liccn at work, two at Gndag and tn'o at IlabU. At present (1881) 
four blcam presses are at work, (wont llubli and two at Gadag, and 
two band or half presses, ono at ITnbli and one .st Gndiig. Of these 
the two steam presses at Ilabli and ono of tbo two at Gadag, oacli of 
twenty liorso power, nro owned by klossrs. Fnimji and Company and 
tbo other steam press at Gadag of twenty-five liorso power, is owned 
by the West Patent Press Company. The two hand presses belong 
to Messrs. Robertson Brothers and Company. Besides the engineer, 
engine-driver, fireman, fitter, and blaeksinitb, a steam press, when 
at w’ork employs about sixteen men and sixteen women labonrer.s, 
mostly Maralbiis and Musalmdns. Men nro paid 4Jd. to 6d. (8-4 as.) 
a day and women 3rf. (2 as.). April and May ai'otbo busiest months 
for pressing. During tbo three years ending 1883, of tbo three 
presses owned by Messrs. Framji and Company tbo Gndag factory 
pressed about 300U bales and tlio tiro Hiibli presses about 1000 bales 
a year, almost all of local or Kumta cotton. The other Gndag press 
owned by tbo West Patent Press Company did no work during tbo 
four years ending 1888; in 1884it pressed some saw-ginned Dbarwnr. 
Tbo full-pressed bales chiefly go by KArwilr to Bombay. 

In a Hindu house there is next to no sowing. Almost all clothes 
are worn as they come from tbo loom, so that when tboro is no field 
work, after their bouse work is over, tbo women have a good deal of 
spare tima As a class tbo women are hardworking and spend all 
their spare time in spinning. Most women spin five boars a day, 
and others whoso bouse work is light, spin still longer. For band 
spinning local or Humta cotton is alono used. Cotton to bo used 
for local spinning is clcimod with very much greater care than cotton 
to bo packed for export. In ginning for homo spinning almost no 
seed dirt or leaf is left. This clean cotton is given toFinjilris who 
tborougbly loosen and divide it, and make it into little rolls or hanjis 
of tlio size of the finger. These lianjis are spun by the spinning 
wheel called niilurali which costs about 4s. Gd. (Rs. 2|) . The tlu-ead 
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thus spun is rolled into small oblong reels or /.a/.dtfiby the aid of 
the same spinning wheel. The yam of these reels is then spread on 
a wooden frame or hasvinri which is fitted with pegs and costa Is. 
Cd. (]2 lie,). The threads when thns arranged are called putts or 
hanks of yarns. These putis are brought to market anti sold to 
weavers, carpet-mnfccr.s, and rope-spinners. In Scplomhor 1883 
a beginning was made of spinning cotton by steam power at Hnbli. 
In Septeiubcr 1S81 a spinning mill called tho Southern hlariitha 
Spinning and Weaving Company Limited was registered in Bombay. 
It is a company with limited liability and has a capital of £G0,000 
(Rs. 0,00,000) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 250) each. Tho 
manngor.s and secretaries of this company aro Messrs. P. Chrystal 
and Compan 3 'of Bombay and llubli. On the 1st of September 1882 
tho foundation stone was laid at llubli, and in spite of the great 
diflicnlty of ctiriying tho heavy machinery from Kdrwfir to Hubli by 
tho Arbail pass, a one-storeyed building covering 4000 square j’nrda 
and capable of holding 10,000 spindles, besides tho engine and 
boilor house, was finished and mochinery fitted by tho 2nd of 
Septonibcr 1883 when work was begun. Tho machinery is made 
by Mos.srs. J’latt Brothers and Company Limited, Oldham. It is 
worked b^’ a compound engine of 400 horse power, driving a fly- 
wlicol twentj'.fonr feet in diameter and making fifty rcrolntions a 
minute. In March 1884 4700 spindles were at work yielding a daily 
outturn of about 1300 pounds of yarn. Local or Kumta cotton was 
found better suited for spinning than saw-ginned American. In 
March 1884, besides spinners jobbers and fillers, the factory employ- 
ed 250 hands; tho men wore paid Cd. to Is. (4-8 as.) a day, the 
women 4 Jd. (3 ns.), and the children 3d. to 4 .Jd. (2-3 ns.). Tho only 
Europcan.o on the stalT are the manager and tho engineer. The fac- 
tory' promises well. Cotton gi'ows abundantly at the door and tho 
yani has a large demand in tho neighbouring towns of Bolgnnm, 
llubli, Cadag, Rdnclionnur, and other wc.aving centres. Up to 
March 1884, of the 2400 nominal shares, 1210 equal to a capital of 
£30,2.')U (Rs. 3,02,500) have been taken, S9G in tho district, 110 in 
England, and 704 in Bombay and its neighbourhood. 

Clii'olly' in the towns of Aimigcri, Botigeri, Bnnibal, Gadag-Ectigcri, 
Garag, Hnbli, Jjnknndi, Nndgiind, and Niivnlgnnd, both cloth of gold 
and silver and plain or fiilk-liordered rotton clot hare woven by a largo 
number of Lingayat, HalkAr or Dcvaiig, Pntvog.4r, Sfdi, andhlomin 
Musalmdn weavens. Of about 2400 cotton and silk w'oaver.s, nbout 1250 
aro Mnsalmilns,500Patvcgitrs,300Dcvnng8, 200 Sdlis, 150 LingAyats, 
nnd twenty-five Native Cliristiaus. 'riiomatcrinls used in weaving this 
silk-cotton cloth aro chiefly thread, silk, and gold or silver lace. Up 
to about 1872 thread spun locally by women of tho labouring nnd 
ciillivntiiig cla.‘'.sc.s, csjiecially by Holcrn or MliAr woraon which was 
llio finest nnd best, was largely used by tho weavers. Part of this 
homo-spun yarn was used uncolonred in weaving waistclolhs nnd 
other coarse dangri cloths ; part was coloured and used in making 
women’s robes or sddis, bodices or kubsds, nnd hcadscarvos or ritmdls. 
Tho dyers of cloth nnd yarn aro Lingi'iyats, NAmdev Shimpis, nnd 
Muhnlmtlns, and tho chief colours dyed arc black, blue, jiink, scnrlct, 
and y'cllow. Since 1872 Bombay innchine-spnn yarn, which is 
better finer and cheaper, has to a great extent driven the home-spun 
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jam out of tlie market. Gloth-dealers and rick moneylenders bring 
the machine>spnn yam from Bombay by JBZnmta and K^rwdr. The 
macbine-spnn yam is chiefly used in weaving fine waistcloths and 
women's robes, bodicecloths, and headscarves. Almost all cloths 
valued at more than lOs. (Es. 5) each are made of machine-spun 
thread. As the hand-made yarn sells dearer than the machine-span 
yam and also requires more labour in weaving, the cost of weaving 
cloth out of hand-made yarn is about twenty-live per cent higher 
than of weaving cloth out of machine-spun yam. Though dearer 
and coarser than machine-spnn yarn, the home-spun yam is much 
stronger and much more able to stand hard work. Of the yam used 
in local weaving about one-third is still home-spun. The home-spun 
yam is chiefly used in weaving coarse waistcloths and women’s 
robes, coarse longcloth called dangri jot or Jchddi, and carpets, 
floorcloths oTjdjams, and tent or booth-cloths called guddrs (£.) or 
pdls (M.). Of the other raw materials the'coloured silk and the gold 
and silver lace come from Bombay, and the uncolonred silk partly 
from Bombay and partly from Maisur. The weavers are partly capi- 
talists and partly labourers employed by the capitalists either by the 
day or by the piece. Handloom weaving is briskest daring the 
marriage and fair-holding months, especially from January to May. 
The women of weavers who have capital hdp the men, and the 
women of labouring weavers work for hire, in arranging and 
sizing the warp and in filling the shuttles. A cotton weaver on an 
average earns not less than 4Jd. to 6d. (8-4 oa.) a day. The 
clothes woven in the Dhdrwdr looms are dhotars or men’s 
waistcloths about five yards long and one yard broad, , They vary in 
price from Is. 8d. to Is. Qd. (10-12 as.) when made of coarse village 
yam, and from 28. to £1 (Es. 1-10) when made of fine machine-made 
twist with silk borders and costly colours, Pwijis or boys’ waist- 
cloths, about 14 to two yards long and three-quarters to one yard 
broad, are generally made of coarse village yam and vary in price 
from to 9d, (3-6 as,). Bddis or women's robes, about 7^ yards 
long and one yard broad, vary in price from 3s. to 8s. (Es. 1 J-4) when 
made of coarse village yam, and from 8s. to £2 10s. (Es. 4-25) when 
made of English or Bombay mill yam with silk borders. Kirgis or 
girls’ robes, about 3^ to five yards long and two to 2 J feet broad, 
vary in price from Is. Sd. to 2s. 3d. (Es. f-lj;) when made of coarse 
village yam, and from 3s. to 16s. (Es. 1^-8) when made of English' 
and Bombay mill made yam with silk borders. Kvisds or bodice- 
cloths about three-quarters of a yard long and half a yard broad, vary 
in price fromSd. to 4id. (2-3 as.) when made of village coarse yarn, 
and from 6d. to 2s. 9d. (Bs. i - If) when made of English and Bombay 
mill yam. Both mundors or turbans, 74 to fifty yards long and six- 
teen to twenty inches broad, and sheilas or men's sholder cloths 24 
yards long and 14 broad, vary in price from 2s. to £7 10s. (Es. 1- 
75). By adding gold or silver tinsel borders, turbans and shoulder- 
doths fetch a still higher price, Vastas or handkerchiefs, fifteen 
inches to one yard square, vary in price from 24d. to 9d. (14-6 os.) 1 
when made of coarse village yam, and from Is. 3d. to 2s. (Es. f -1) 
when made of English or Bombay mill yarn. In a few towns, espe- 
cially in Hebsnr and inEerdsnr and its neighbourhood, tents or booth 
cloths called pdls are made. They are first woven in strips of coarse 
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strong cotton cloth of various lengths^ and ten to sixteen inches 
wide. These lengths are then sewn together, until they form the 
^als or booth cloths which are twelve to tUrty feet long and eight to 
twenty-five feet broad, and sometimes even larger. They are used as 
carpets, as cloths for sorting grain or for carrying grain in carts from 
the fields, for rude tents and booths at fairs or jMrds, and for market 
stalls. They range in price, according to size and quality, from 14s. 
to £2 (Bs. 7-20). Cotton and silk cloth are sold by the weavers either 
to the local cloth-dealers or to the people on market days. Cloth is 
bought either direct from the weavers or through brokers or daldU 
who are paid by the weavers Jd. to Jd. a.) on eveiy rupee 
of cloth sold. Most of the cloth is used locally. It is also exported 
to North and South Kdnara and Belgaum and Shdh^pur; from 
Belgaum and Shdh^pnr it goes to the coast for sale. Especially 
from Gadag-Betigeri it is also sent to ShoMpur, Pandharpur, 
Mudhol, Jamkhandi, Jath, and Singli. Between 1862 and 1865, 
when cotton and grain were both unusually dear, in spite of 
the good demand for cloth, the weavers suffered. The fall m 
the price of grain and of cotton between 1866 and 1872 helped 
the weavers, and since 1872 cheap Bombay yam has enabled 
them to hold their own against imported cloth. The weavers suffered 
grievously in the 1876 famine. The price of grain mined them 
and the sale of cloth was at a stand ; most of them passed out 
of the &,mine heavily laden with debt. Since 1676 the brisk 
local demand for cloth, the fall in price of Bombay yarn, and 
the local oheapness^of grain have so ^eatly helped the hand-loom 
weavers that many of them have freed themselves frdm their famine 
debt and are fairly off. The opening of the new railways will help 
the weavers by cheapening Bombay yarn. But it will also increase 
the competition of outside goods,, and, by raising the local price of 
grain, will make living dearer to the hand-loom weavers and so prevent 
&em producing their cloth as cheaply as before. The opening of 
railways will also probably be followed by the establishment of local 
spinning and weaving mills, and, in the end, even more than at 
present, hand-made products will be ousted by steam-made.^ The 


> EVom its mnch greater bulkinees compared with its vidue the road -carriage o( 
yam is mach costlier than the road-carriage of cloth. In spite of this disadvantage 
in rich cotton and grain growing tracts like the Bombay Kamitak, which long road 
distances separate from railways and from boats, cloth woven locally from imported 
yam has of late years held its own with imported cloth. Bailways, the great cheap- 
eners of the carnage of balky articles, ahonld remove or should greatly lessen the 
disadvantage which long road carriage inflicts on imported yarn in competmg with 
imported cloth. The opening of railways ahonld favour the import of yam more 
thu the import of cloth ; hondloom weaving should therefore increase in Dh&rwer 
after the railways are opened. But judging by their effeot in other distncts, instead 
of fostering local handloom weaving, rwways will reduce or destroy the indnstiy. 
One of the reasons, why, in spite of the gain from the special cheapening of imported 
yam, railways smother handloom weaving seems to bo the marked inercMC in 
the price of grain, and therefore in the cost of living, which follows the opening by 
railways of new markets for bulky local field produce. The cost of feeding his family 
rises so greatly, that, in spite of the gain in the relatively greater cheapening of 
imported yarn, the handloom weaver fails to maintain his competition with imported 
cloth ; ho can no longer live on the margin of profit which used to bo enough for 
his support. The rise in the price of local grain which they cause by openmg 
fresh markets to local field produce seems the chief reason why railways work 
dio ruin of local industries. At the same time, as the bulk of the mople are ^in 
"powers not craftsmen, the gain from the rise of grain prices is probably greater than 
the Ias\ from the dec.ay of local industries. 
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Chapter VI silk Trearers snfEered specially severely during the 1876 famine as 

Craite. there was a great scarcity of silk as well as of grain. 

Cabpexs Besides by the prisoners in Dhdrwdr jail cotton carpets are woven 

by sixteen Musalman familieSj of whom eight live at Navalgand, 
seven at Hubli, and one at Dharwdr. Of the raw materials used 
the patte or thick hand-spun yarn is bought locally. The women 
of the carpet-weaving families twist a large quantity of yam into 
strong and long warp threads, either by hand or by the simple 
spinning and twisting wheel. They then arrange and size these^ 
twisted threads till they are about one hundred feet long,and roll them 
round a roller which is fixed in the loom. Some of the yam is dyed 
red, black, blue, green, and yellow, and occasionally green and yellow 
yam is brought from Bombay and used nnt^v^8ted for the woof. The 
carpet weaver’s women fill a large number of shuttles ■with red and 
black yam and roll the other coloured yarns into several small 
bundles. Two carpet looms are in usa One is fixed upright from 
the roof of the house to a pit, abont three feet below ground ; the 
other islaid level with the ground from end to end of the weavingroom. 
In the upright loom a carpet of any length and of any breadth can 
be woven. Any number of weavers, according to the breadth of 
the carpet, can sit in a row on each side of the loom, face to face, 
separated by' the upright warp. No weaving or loom 'comb is laid 
across the web and no warp threads are passed between the teeth of 
the comb as in cloth weaving. When carpets of six feet broad or less 
are to be woven they are woven within doors. If a carpet is nine 
to twenty feet broad,- the loom is set upright in an open space 
under a tree ; a trench is dug abont three feet deep and three feet 
broad, and as many feet long as the carpet is to bo broad. The top 
of the loom is tied to a strong branch of the tree and the bottom 
is fixed in the trench. Several weavers both men and women sit in 
a row on each side of the warp, face to face, with their feet in the 
trench. The woof is passed from end to end of the warp not in 
shuttles, but by the weavers’ hands who sit in a row on each 
side of the warp. By means of a rough mechanism fixed in 
the trench and worked by the weaver’s feet, each ‘ time the woof 
threads are crossed between the warp threads, alternate warp 
threads are moved forwards and backwards. Instead of the comb 
frame used in the ordinary loom to drive the woof fibre home, each 
•weaver on either side of the vertical carpet warp threads holds an 
iron instrument one end of which has blunt saw-like teeth, and 
jrith the teeth drives the woof threads into their place. The teeth of 
the instrument, which serve the purpose of the comb teeth, fix the 
woof between alternate warp threads. When flowers or other 
hgnres are to be woven, each weaver passes the bundles of the 
woof breads of different colours, between the required number of 
warp threads, instead of from one end to the other of the carpet, and 
weaves the required flower or figure. When two or three feet of the 
^et are woven the completed part is rolled round a roller in the 
rollerwiththe warp at the top of the loom is loosened 
m. . ’ a fresh portion of the warp drawn do'wn and woven, 

”P®a*ed until the required length of carpet 
IS fimshed. The carpet is then out from the loom a5d the weav^ 
begin a new carpet out of the remaining warp thread^ in 
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tte loom. A carpet thirty-two feet long by ten feet broad coats Chapter VI. 
£12 to £15 (Rs. 120 - 150), according to the thickness of the 
texture and the fineness of the workmanship. At the level carpet Waws- 
loom the man weaves a carpet six or seven feet long and four or Carpets. 
five broad. The level loom is almost the same as a cloth loom. 

The weaver does not use any small toothed instrument to drive 
and fix the woof into the warp threads as in the upright loom. 

He drives home the woof thread with the regular weaving comb. 

Instead of the reeds of the cloth comb the teeth of the carpet 
comb are formed of a close row of iron plates, which are kept 
in their place by a strong heavy wooden frame. The weaver also' 
uses the shuttle filled with red or black untwisted yarn and with 
it passes the woof yarn between the warp threads as if weaving 
in a cloth loom, and, as in cloth weaving, drives the woof thread 
into its place by pulling towards him the weaving comb. This 
is done when the carpet to bo made is of one or two inch broad red 
and black stripes- When flowers or figures are to be woven, the 
weaver passes the woof yam of all colours by his hand and then 
pulls the weaving comb towards him to fix the woof thread in its 
place in the warp. 

The jdjam or floorcloth, an inferior carpet, is adorned with Floorciotes- 
figures of flowers, horses, and elephants. These figures are printed, 
not woven. Uncoloured common cloth woven with thick yam to 
mako labourers’ and husbandmens’ coverlets, jackets, and trousers 
is bought and cut or sewn together to the required length and 
breadth. A piece of strong white cloth ten feet by five costs 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). The cloth is steeped for a night in a solution of 
sheep’s dung, it is washed, and for a second night is soaked in 
oil and earth salt or fuller’s eartL The cloth is washed three or 
four times, but not so thoroughly as to remove the whole of the 
oil, and is soaked in a strong solution of myrobalans and water, 
and dried. The printers have two sets of wooden blocks each 
about four inches square. One block is carved with the outlines 
of the creepers, flowers, horses, and elephants, to be printed on 
the cloth. These outlines stand beyond the plane of the block, so 
that they may touch the cloth when printing; while the rest of 
the surface of the block is depressed, so that it does not touch the 
cloth. In the second block the parts corresponding to the out- 
standing lines in the first stamp are depressed and do not touch the 
cloth, while tho parts corresponding to the lowered parts in the first 
stamp, are raised so os to touch tho cloth. After the cloth has 
been steeped in a solution of myrobalans and water tho printer dips 
the first block in a solution of iron rust and water, and stamps the 
cloth with tho outlines of the figures in black. Ho then dips the second 
block in a solution of alum and water, and stamps the same parts of 
the same cloth. Tho cloth is then boiled in water with some alkali. 

Tho parts of the cloth which have been stamped with tho iron rust 
and water remain black, those stamped with the alum and water 
turn red, and the untouched spaces left by the second stamp 
become white, when boiling has removed the solution of 
myrobalans. After tho cloth is washed in plain water and dried,. 
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it is ready for sale, being ornamented with black and white hgarea 
on a red ground. To print a cloth ten feet by five costs 4s. (Bs. 2), 
Another piece of cloth of the same nature and size either dyed in 
indigo or nndyed is laid below the printed piece^ and the two ate 
sewn together. Tbejajamisthenroadyfornse. The nndyed under- 
cloth coats 4s. (Rs. 2) ; if dyed in indigo it costs Is. (8 as.) more. 
Thus a floorcloth ten feet by five costs 12s. to 18s. (Rs. 6-6J). 
Floorcloths are made to order in Hnbli and Karajgi by^ three or 
four families of Jingara or painters, who claim to be Kshatris.^ Large 
numbers of floorcloths printed in Belganm and other districts are 
also brought for sale on market days. When not stamping floor- 
cloths, the Jingars or painters make and paint toys, cradles, and 
other wood work, and draw pictures. Floorcloths last only two or 
three years, while good carpets last twenty-five to thirty years. 

Excellent boys’ hats in the shape of Brdhman and Mardtha 
turbans are made at Hnbli by fifteen families of Jingars and are 
sold at 2& to 10s. (Bs. 1-5) each. In making these hats tamarind 
seeds are soaked in water. Their upper colonred hnsk is removed 
and the inner pithy parts are ground into a paste and boiled. 
The paste is rubbed on several peces of cloth spread one over the 
other, according to the required size and shape of the cap and dried. 
When it is dry the upper part is covered with difierent coloured 
velvet and sewn together with silk. The hat is then ornamented 
with flowers of real or false lace, and the whole is made to look 
like a Brdfaman or a Mardtba turban. The inside ia stuSed with 
cotton and lined with printed or silk cloth. 

White, black, or white and black striped blankets are woven by 
shepherds, Of 87,708 shepherds shown in the 1881 census about 
one-tenth or 8700 are blanket weavers. In the Banebennnr 
sub-division in the south-east largo blankets, about sixteen feet by 
six are woven ; the blankets woven in the rest of the district are 
not larger than nine feet long and four broad for men and 7i feet 
long and three broad for children. Generally the women spin the 
wool into thread, arrange and size the waip, and fill the shuttles; 
and the men weave. In IIh4rw4r, wool is not sold by the ordinary 
aher weight. Either the shearing of 100 sheep is bought in 
a lump for about £4 (Rs, 40), or the wool is bought by the Jwtti or 
four sher millet measure which costs about 16«. (Rs.8) that is at the 
rate of 14d. the pound. One chitti or fourteen pounds of wool 
works into four blankets, each nine feet long by four feet broad. 
Of these four blankets two are black together worth 16«. (Bs, 8) and 
two are white together worth 8s, (Bs. 4). To spin the wool and 
weave these four blankets take a man and a woman about forty 
days, that is after deducting 16». (Bs. 8) as the cost of one c7w«t of 
^ol,the men and women earn 8s. (Es.4) in forty days, or 6s. 
(Rs. 3) a month. At the rate of three blankets a month for each 
couple the 8700 blanket weavers, during the eight fair months, yield 

M estimated outturn of 104,400 blankets worth £31, 820(Es.3.13 200). 

This outturn is not enough to meet the local demand. Blankets 
are largely imported from BeWri and Maia{xr, part of the imports 
being used locally and part being sent to the coast, Blmket 
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weavers generally sell their produce direct to the wearers on market 
days in local market towns. When not sold in the markets, 
blankets are sold to local blanket dealers who are generally rich 
shepherds and are sometimes Lingdyat cloth-dealers. As white and 
white and black striped blankets fetch As. (Rs. 2) each and black 
blankets fetch 8s. (Bs. A) each, most of the blankets woven are 
black. 

Goldsmiths who make gold and silver ornaments are found in all 
large towns. The gold and silver is generally given by cnstomers and 
worked by the goldsmiths into ornaments at their homes. In rare 
cases goldsmiths are called by rich men to work at their honses and 
are paid £1 to £1 4s. (Bs. 10-12) the month. At Hubli and Dhdrwdr 
two or three clever goldsmiths cast gold and silver gods, set 
precious stones in gold, and make richly carved and engraved gold 
and silver work. Goldsmiths receive no help from the women of 
their families. The average earnings of a goldsmith's family are £10 
to £20 (Bs. 100-200} a year. As a class they are fairly off. During 
the 1876-77 famine they bought gold and silver ornaments at low 
prices and made considerable profits. Like tailors, goldsmiths are 
proverbially fond of stealing part of the materials given to be worked. 

Workers in copper and brass, called Kdnchgilrs if Hindus and 
T&mbatgfirs if Musalmdns, are chiefly settled in Hubli where there 
are about 400 families. The copper and brass are brought in plates 
or sheets from Bombay. The chief cooking and water pots are 
handds or large round vessels, tapelds or small vessels, panchp&tris 
or mugs, holgds or jars, tdhans or plates, gangdls or round and short 
bathing tubs, hadas or pitchers, samayas or lamps, daharis or 
basins, and pardis or large plates. Those vessels vary from about two 
or three inches across and as many high to three to five feet across 
and three to four feet high. Besides these copper and brass vessels 
coppersmiths make bellmetal bells and gong plates from lihanchu 
or bellmetal a mixture of copper and lend or tin. Musalmdns and 
Lingdyats generally nse white or bellmetal vessels because there is no 
risk that from 'want of tinning they should grow poisonous. Besides 
supplying the local demand the Hubli coppersmiths send copper and 
brass pots to Bclgaum, Bangalur, and Beldri. Copper and brass 
smiths arc a thriving class. The copper and brass sheets arc brought 
from Bombay through Edrwar and Knmta by local dealers of the 
Bogdr, Lingdyat, Mdrwdri, and Mnsalmdn castes. The coppersmiths 
buy them from the copper-dealers paying 7Jrf. to lOd. (5-C? as.) a 
pound. They sell their wares at 8J<f. to lljrf. (5i-7Jflj».) a pound, 
leaving a profit of }d. to 1 Jrf, (i - 1 as.) the pound. During the 
1876-77 famine coppersmiths bought old copper and brass vessels at 
low prices and have since re-sold them ot a profit. There has also 
been a brisk demand for new vessels, and, in the low prices of grain, 
they have boon able to save considerable sums. 

Two classes, blacksmiths and iron-smelters, live by working in iron. 
Almost every ■town or large village has its blacksmith, Lolidr (M.), 
Kambdr (K.),who lives by making articles of iron. Some of these 
articles are made from lumps of local iron costing about 3rf. (2 as.) 
and about a pound in weight. Tho rest aro made from sheets and 
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CiapterVI. plates of iron bronglit from Bombay and Madras. Of tbe local 
C afta iron-smelters some account is given below. The iron sheets and 
‘ plates are brought from Bombay through Karwfir and Kumta by 
Ieok. Bohoras and other Musalmans. The present (1884) price of iron 
sheets in the Dhirwdr markets varies from 12s. to 14s. (Rs. 6-7) 
the hundredweight. The blacksmiths, some of whom are men of 
capital and others are labourers, buy the iron and make it into axes, 
pickaxes, spades, and other field tools for which husbandmen pay 
them either in grain or in cash. Blacksmiths also make measures 
of capacity, tires for wheels, cocoa-kernel and cucumber graters, 
hoops for tuba, spoons, round plates for baking cakes, lamps, nails, 
looks, keys, and hooks. The women and children help the men either 
in blowing the bellows or in heating the iron orsteel before it is beaten. 
The yearly earnings of a blacksmith’s family average about £10 (Rs. 
100). They snfieredmuchinthe 1876 famine from want of work, but 
during the last four years cheap iron, a brisk demand for their wares, 
and cheap grain have enabled them to recover much of what they lost. 

Iros SuELTnra. Iron is smelted by about thirty Kudivakkalgeri Lingdyats in the 
village of Tegur fifteen miles north of Dhdrwdr. The ore is dug out 
of the Tegur spur of the Sabyddris and tbe charcoal is made by 
burning firewood. The ore is broken small by hand-hammers and 
put with some charcoal into an earthen crucible. Each crucible 
measures about a foot and a half across inside and two and a 
half feet outside and is five feet high. On one side of the bottom 
of the crucible a hole is made and in the hole a clay pipeia 
fixed. When the furnace below the crucible is sufficiently heated 
the ore in the crucible melts, and the melted iron runs out by 
the pipe at the bottom of tbe crucible into an earthen basin placed 
to receive it and forms a lump of iron. The lump of iron is removed 
twice a day at twelve in tbe morning and at five in tbe evening. It 
is heated in another open furnace, laid on an anvil, and beaten by 
four hammermen into bars about a pound in weight and three* 
feet long and an inch and a half square. The four hammermen 
work together with much regularity and skill. Each crucible yields 
two bars a day, the bar being worth about 3d. (2 as.) the pound. 
Iron was formerly smelted at many places besides at Tegur. But 
chiefly from want of fuel the smelting did not pay and the works 
were closed. 

There are two classes of tin-workers, makers of tin articles and 
tinners of copper and brass vessels. In Dhdrwdr, Hubli, and Gadag a 
few Bohoras make tin lanterns, boxes, lamps, glass-cases, small water 
mpes, tumblers, and toys.^ The tin plates and the glass panes come 
from' Bombay. All the tinware used in the district is bought at 
Dhdrwdr, Hubli, or Gadag. Before tinning them brass and copper 
vessels are heated and pieces of tin and sal ammoniac are put into 
them. When the tin and sal ammoniac have melted, the vessel is 
held fast_ with a pair of iron pincers and the melted tin is rubbed 
all over ^ it with a handful of cloth. As a rule Hindus get their 
vessels tinned inside only and Mnsalmdius both inside and outside. 
The cost of tinning vai-ies from !}<?. to Is. (1-8 os.) according to 
the size of the vessel. 
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Tlirce classes work iu stone, Josigerns who make stone vessels 
and TJppars and Vaddars who work as masons and cut grindstones. 
All the stone used in the district is found in local quarries. The 
Josigerns hollow out of a block of soft black stone, called pot-stone 
in Madras, round cups about five inches across and four high, jugs 
and tubs about two feet across and a foot high, and large round 
plates about four feet across and five inches high. These vessels 
are roughly smoothed by the chisel and sold at lid. to 6ff.(Rs. iV - 3). 
As the sourness causes no corroding or unwholesomeness 
these stone vessels are of great use in preserving pickles and other 
sour articles for a year, in cooking sour vegetables, in boiling milk, 
and in keeping buttermilk. It is a common osperience that 
vegetables cooked in stone have more flavour than vegetables 
cooked in metal. All tho stone vessels made are sold in the district. 
Besides working as masons or stone-cutters, TJppars and Vaddars 
make grindstones. To make grindstones hard stones are out into 
two equal circnlar pieces, each two to three feet across and two to 
three inches thick. Of these two stones, which are laid one over 
tho other at the time of grinding, the lower stone has a hole in tho 
centre in which a small wooden peg is fisced as a pivot. Tho upper 
stone has two holes, one a large hole in the centre through which the 
stone passes down on the pivot fixed in the lower stone. The other 
is a side hole in which a wooden peg about a foot long is fixed as a 
turning handle. Grindstones are sold at 2«. (Re. 1) the pair, and a 
pair is found in almost every house. They are used in grinding 
grain into flour. At the time of grinding, some handfuls of grain 
are put into the central hole of the upper stone which is turned 
by ^e hand with the handle fixed in the side-hole. Except large 
and heavy stones which require two women, grindstones are 
generally worked by one woman. After two or three months tho 
grindstones are roughened by Vaddar women who strike them 
with a heavy hammer which has steel nails fixed into its head. 
The cost of roughening a pair of grindstones is about ^d. (} a.). 
Besides a pair of grindsfones each house has generally a stone 
mortar fixed in the ground close to the grindstone. In the stone 
mortar grain is pounded by four feet long wooden pestles whose 
ends are shod by iron rings. Stone mortars are made by Uppers 
and are sold at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 - 6). 

In almost all towns and large villages earthen pots, tiles, and 
bricks are made by Lingdyat potters. The clay in general use 
is a soft and sticky mud from marshes and from the bottom of 
ponds. It is cleared of stones and well worked with the hands and 
feet. When properly kneaded the lumps of clay are laid on the centre 
of a heavy wheel which turns horizontally on a pivot. The potter 
holds a short wand or bamboo cane in his right hand, and putting 
the point of the cane close to one of the spokes of the wheel presses 
it with force till the wheel turns at a high speed. As the wheel 
turns the potter moulds the whirling clay with his two hands, tho 
squat lump of mud quickly rising outwards and upwards into a 
shapely jar. When the vessel is properly formed the wheel is 
stopped, a wotted string held in the two hands is sharply drawn 
between the bottom of the vessel and the wheel, and the vessel is 
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sot in tlio sun to dry. When nearly dry, it is gently tapped wiili s 
svoodon bat to strongtlion tho dnj’, nnd is then baked in a larga 
kiln. Clay pots nro sold nt 1 Id, to 'id, (1 >2 as.) each, 'riles asj 
earthen pipe.s arc inndo nnd Imkcd in the snmo rray as eartbeo 
pots. A potter's srife and children help him greatly in bis srorL 
Tho nverago eaming.s of ft family nro about £10 (Rs. 100) a year, 
Bcsidc.s Liiigtiyat potters a few Mhdra nitiko tiles and brickr. 

Wood-workers, who are found in nlmost every largo village, ar* 
Jingnrs or carpenters, nnd Mn<sdmdn?. Besides making tho wood, 
work of field tools, cot.s, cradles, chairs, boxes, tables, .“tools, and 
houses, Jingars innko wooden figures of tigers, horses, men, cats, 
nnd dogs, nnd oilier toys, colour them, nnd soli them on market days 
nnd in fairs. Jtiignrs nnd a few ^tt|salman^ in large towns make 
wooden hnir-combs, nnd a few llubli Jfua.almnn.s make weaving or 
loom combs, llnir-combs are Ibin wooden plates two or tbree inches 
square. Jfnir.eombs nro of two kinds, head-combs which ore 
toothed on both edges nnd beard-combs wbicb arc toothed only on 
ono edge. Ivory combs aro also brought from IJomlny. Tho 
woaving or loom comb, which is laid ncro's the web nnd through 
which the warp thre.ids are ]>assed, is nbont five feet long nnd three 
inches broad. It is made of Mrong reeds wbicb arc brou^it from tbo 
I’nrvnt Milar bilks about 430 miles soulli of lllifirwiir in Knmul in 
Madras, nnd, after being ent, are formed into a close row of reeds like 
tbo teeth of a comb wliieli arc kept in their ]>lnce by a heavy wooden 
frame. livch time Ibo shuttlo passes tbo comb js pulled towards 
tbo weaver so ns to drive tho thread into its plaea. A wearing 
comb costs Gs. to 8*. (Rs. 8.4). Another nrtiele mndo by wood-workers 
IB a pnirof wootlen grinders on the model of grindstones foar to firo 
feet across and a foot nnd n half thick ; they are rondo of mango or 
othor light wood, ns teak or other linrd timber would crush tho grain. 
They are used in unbusking rice. The grinding faces nro carved 

™ direction nnd p.artly in another. 
\\ hen m regular use they have to bo roiiglicncd every eight or nino 
weeks nnd do not last more than a year or two. 

In all parts of the district molasses is made from sugarcane. 
Woso to sugnmno fields large wooden sagnrcnne-mills aro fixed 
ft , ® the mills a furnneo is made for boiling 

wnoK brought from tho fields in Iteadlonds nnd 
I' worked by four to six 

wnUJ wooden shaft to which the bnUocIa aro 

1 “’^‘1 wooden roHors whoso surface is carved wilh screw 
As^thn other like a male nnd fomnlo screw. 

round, the rollers turn in opposite directions 
iuL constlinlly fed. Tho 

“ *1’^° earthen vessel which is buried close to 
thft ^ sits on the opposite side of tho rollers, draws off 

‘^‘0 foodors who double 
n thorn botwoon tho rollers. This is repeated 

nn/l tii« J^o whole juice is supposed to be pressed out, 

U of tbo proBsed cano is Mread in the air to dry and 

g erallj used to boil the juice, \uicn the vessel into vrliieli 
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the juice runs is iillcil, the juice is taken to the furnace and Chapter VI, 

poured into an iron pan about four feet high and eight feet Crafts. 

across at the top and four or five feet at the bottom. The pan is put molassss 

on the furnace, and n large lire is lighted below. After boiling for 

about six hours the juice thickens into liquid molasses. The liquid 

is taken out and put into round or square holes in the earth 

which are lined with cloth. It is then alWvcd to cool ; when it 

thickens the molasses is ready for use and sale. In an ordinary 

year the price varies from 1 id. to 2d. the pound (Rs. H - 2 the 

vian). Since about 1 840, when the Mauritius cane was introduced, a 

little white sugar and sugarcaudy have been made in Hdngal. They 

•ire inferior to the China and other sugar imported by Vengurla and 

Kiirwdr. Formerly all the fine sugar and sugarcandy were imported 

by Rdjdpnr in Rntndgari and wont by tbo name of Rfijdpur sugar. 

Glass Bangles are made by about ten famililes of Bogfir or Jain Glass Baholks. 
banglc^makers. Of the raw materials bangle glass is brought 
in lumps frotn Bohlri at about £2 tho hundredweight (Rs. 4i the 
wok). In Belari bangle glass is made by molting a particular 
sand with some alkalis. At tho time of melting bangle glass is 
coloured either green, blue, red, or block. In moking bangles a 
lump of this glass is melted in a lialf-closcd earthen caldron. 

Pour men sit round tho caldron. Each thrusts into tho molten 
glass a long iron spiko with a bent end. AYhen it is drawn 
back, tho spike brings with it a few grains of melted glass. The 
hanglo-makcr, who is standing close by, immediately tnps^ with 
a knife the head of tho bent end of the spike, and while it is yet 
red-hot the molten glass rniis up tho spike like a small ring. Tho 
red-hot glass ring is with tho help of some cross nails at once moved 
to a cone-shaped iron rod set npriglit in tho ground about two 
feet from tbo furnace. Tho iron rod is 'then turned rcrand on 
a roller and tho bangle is shaped with a knife. In this way a 
bangle-maker shapes abont twonty-firo bangles in fifteen minntes. 

In one day four men working togotber can make a man or twonty- 
fivo pounds of lump glass into 4.500 bangles. When the day’s work 
is over, tho makers gather and string the bangles. These are sold 
at about £2 Ws. tho hundredweight (Rs. 5^ tho man). Tho bangle- 
makers earn about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. Those gla.ss bangles are 
worn by tbo women and girls of all castes except by some widows. 

Except some under twenty whoso heads have not been shaved. 

Brahman ividows do not wear bangles ; Mardtba and other widows 
break their bangles at tho death of their husbands, and afterwards 
put on new ones. Musalmdn widows do not wear banjos. As 
glass bangles are in great demand, they arc brought from Bomba}’, 

Boldri, and JIaisnr by Bogdr- Jnin and Mnsalmdn bangle-dealers. 

Oil is extracted chiefly by Lmg.4yat Ganigias from sosamum, Oit, 

linseed, safllowcr, and castor seed, grown in tho district and bought 
by the oil pressors from tho growers. Small quantities of oil aro 
also extracted from spicos and almonds for medicine and perfume. 

From sesamum linseed and safilower tho oil is extracted by pressing 
tho seeds in an oil mill ; from castor seed the oil i.S extracted 
by boiling its pulp in hot water ; and from spices and almonds 

s 9S— 49 
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tliD oil w oxtriiclcd l>y d^titlinj;. Tlio morliir of llio nil nlj 
iisod in proskitiR Fcsftinntn, lin«cc(l, niul rnfllowor is a bjs 
fetono rigiit feet long and nlmnl twi'lvc ford romnl. 'i'ho Jowf 
part is bnried in tire ground. The npper tlireo fed at^ 
lioilowcd out mid linfd innido swlli srood, wliirh Ims to It 
rcnoivcd onre n ytsir. None of llm tlnw gmius., ansnnum liii'M 
or Mfllowor, is pul ulouo in Uw mortar. If any of tliP'o U prear?'. 
hy itself it yields little oil, srhiln if criiinl <iuaiiiitie? of miy tiro tt 
more of llioen grains are pres^td togoilier, the outturn is »Tt-.‘lr 
intnvnscd. After the strnio iimrinr has been fresh lincl rriiii 
n'ood it dws not hold more than tivenly'nino pounds IS si.'w) 
of seed. Afterwards, when tho roller or piston wears away ttr 
wood, tho mortar daily holds a larger quantity of grain, tRi, 
in tho course of a }‘ear,it can hold 115 pminds (62 Khem) of seed. 
Before putting tliem into the mortar the seeds are slightly wettoJ. 
Tho roller is turned round and mnnd in the mnrUr iiy means of 
bullocks yoked to a cross shaft which is attached to the roller 
from outside. This process expresses and separates tlic nil frow 
tho seed. Till' <'il is taken out for use mul the cru.slied feed is 
scraped out and used ns caltlo food. When a niort.ir hulila oaly 
iwcnty-nino pounds (8 shew) of set'ds two goiMl hiilloeks l.afce aW. 
two lionns to press the oil. When the inorl.ar heuins to hold up to 
115 pounds (.12 e^iw) the pre-sing takes ahmit twice as long. 
with a freshly repaired mill oil is drawn out six times a day and 
only three timc.s when the wooden lining gets worn. Si“amumoil 
is sold both wholesale and retail at about .IJrf. to 4Jif. the ponnd 
(Ks. S-f the man of tsvcnly pounds). In retail oil is gonersliy 
sold from hnuso to house by Ganigia women. Since 1876 the 
iinporlntion of kerosincoil hn.s gre.itly reduced the profiuof tho 
oil-pro'scrs. 

To C.S tract oil by boiling, castor .'•reds ore parched in pans nnltl they 
become red, and give out a pleasant smell, when they are pounded to 
flour in a mortar. The flour is throtvn into an e.arlhen vcs-el about 
half full of boiling water, and it is allowed to boil until nearly nil the 
water has passed off in steam. By this time, the oil begins to float 
and it is carefully ponrod into nnotlier vessel and preserved. Tho 
oil is now in its purest state fit for anointing n ncw-ooni b.abe. 

Oil is distilled from spices nnd almonds, Tho almonds or spices 
from which the oil is to be distilled arc put in an earthen cup with 
a little water in it. Under the cup a strong fire is lighted, 'flio 
cup is covered sritli a second cup having a horizontal lube fa-stened 
to it, and the division between tho two cups iscarofully closed with 
clay. A wet cloth is laid on tho top of tho upper cup and cold water 
is constantly dropped on tho cloth. By keeping the cap cool tho 
vapour of oil that rises from the heated jar condenses and 
passing down tho tube drops into a third cnp. In the second form of 
still, which is loss common than tho iirsi, the cooling or condemdag is 
donoby onrlh not by water. A juris bnriod in the ground nnd over its 
month is set n second jar with a very small hole bored in its bottom. 
Tho oil seed is put into the npper jar, its month is carefnlly closed, 
and the whole jar is surrounded with fire. The cool air in the lower 
jar condenses tho vapour and the oil fulls in drops into it. 
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Rcdpow'dcr or kiinku, literally saSrooj is mado at Dlidrwdr and 
ill a fenr otlior places. At Dbdnrdr about thirty families of loiv.caste 
Hindus and two or tbreo families of Musalmnns make redpowder. 
A small quantity is also made by Rrdbmans as some strict Hindus 
mil use none but BiVlbman-made redpowder. To make redpowder 
sue pounds of turmeric root are soaked in water for tbreo days, dried, 
and broken into pieces. The pieces are soaked for tbreo days in a 
liquid mixture of Icmon-]*aicc and powder of tbrec-fourtbs ofaponnd 
of balgar or borax and fivc-cigbibs of a pound of alum or fatki. 
Tbcy arc then dried and ground into fine redpowder called Iiunku. 
Tho materials cost about 2s, 6d. (Rs. I and peld seven pounds of 
hunhi worth about 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1 .^) at the selling price of Gd. (4- as.) 
the pound. Sometimes, to deepen the colour, a few drops of oil arc 
added to the hunku, but this colour soon passes oET. All Hindu 
women whose husbands are alive mark their brows with redpowder. 

Besides English ink, which is much used in public olhccs, two 
kinds of local ink are made. Of these one kind is used in public 
oiliccs in writing on country paper and tho other is used by 
Br.'lhmans in writing religious books. To mako the native oRicial 
ink onC'Sixteenth of a pound of rice, Indian millet, and rdgi are 
put in an earthen vessel and placed on a furnace. When tho 
grains are about to take fire, a gallon of water is poured into the 
vessel, and tho whole is allowed to boil. The liquid is strained 
and poured into a plate. Lamp-black tied in a cloth is then ground 
into the liquid and the ink is ready for use. This ink docs well 
for writing on country paper into which it soaks a little, but when 
written on smooth polished paper it is easily washed off. In writing 
religions books both black and rod ink are used. To mako 
black ink two and two-thirds ounces (C iohis) of good scabng-wnx 
or hltangardargii and four-fifths of an ounce (2 tolas) of balgar 
or borax arc boiled together for about an hour in a pint (40 
lotas) of water, and tho liquid is strained. Some lamp-black tied 
in a cloth is ground into tho liquid and tho ink is ready. It 
shines when written, canuot bo scratched or washed off tho 
paper, and is said to last unfaded for centuries. To mnko 
red ink two and two-fifths ounces (C tolas) of bad seaHng-^vax or 
hhnddxargu, four-fitths of an ounce (2 tolds) of balgar or borax, 
one-fifteenth of an onneo (J tola) of alikhan CBschynomono aspora 
' leaves, and two-fiftcentlis of an ounce (J tola) of chijjikhdr or alkali, 
aro boiled togethor in one pint (40 tolas) of water, and the liquid 
is strained. This forms a good red ink. If lampblack is added, 
it turns to a dull but serviceable black ink. 

There are two classes of leathor-workors, tanners and shoomakera. 
Tho tanners are chiefly Madigerus, Holorus, and Dhornrus. Tho 
skins are stripped off dead animals and tho insido is rubbed with 
water and lime at two to four pounds for each skin. Tho skins aro 
then stooped in water for fifteen days. Tho hair is next scraped 
off with a broad blunt knife and tho skins aro again steeped in 
‘a mixture of myrobalans and bdbhd bark for .si-x days when they 
are taken out and dried into leather, ^lo leather is partly used 
ill making shoos, ropes, and other articles of husbandry, and is 
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partly Bent by bide-dealers to Bombay and Madras. ShoemalKB 
are either Mochigdrarns or Samgars (K). Samgars or Ch&mbMn 
make and mend shoes and sandals^ ten, and coTcr bamboo boats 
'with leather. Shoes and sandals are sold at Is. to 4s. (R5.^>2)ilii: 
pair. 

Three crafts, the making of saltpetre, earth-salt, and paper, hare 
almost oraltogetherdiedont. In 1841 saltpetre was made at DhMr.' 
In a plain outside of the town men of the I7pp4r caste raised ai 
earthen mound or pillaraboutfifteen feet high and 100 feet round. On 
the top of the mound were bnilt seTen or eight basins of lime and 
stones each abont four feet across and ten feet deep. At the bottom 
of each of these basins was a hole carefolly filled. In the groaod 
round the mound several pits were dug five or six feet square ands 
foot deep. From each of these pits a channel two or three inches biond 
led to the hole at the bottom of each of the basins. The hole in each 
of the masonry cisterns on the top of the mound ivas then filled mtb 
leaves from the inside and the cistern was partly filled 'with salt- 
earth or saulumannu. Over the salt-earth water 'was poured, trhicb, 
draining through the salt-earth and leaves, passed out by the 
channels and brought all the saltpetre into the small pans or pits. 
When tho pita were full the holes 'were stopped and the water iras 
left to dry in the sun. When the pan was dry the saltpetre was 
scraped off the bottom and purified. At present (1888) one 
shepherd family who call themselves Uppers that is salt-mskeis 
make saltpetre in the jdgir village of Hebb. The right of making 
saltpetre is yearly farmed for about £1 7s. (Bs. 18^} by the. two 
sharers of the Hebli estate. Every year, provided no rain falls daring 
these two months, saltpetre is made between January and March. 
If rain falls the saltpetre is washed away and the labour is wasted. 
During these two months about 900 pounds (36 mans) of saltpetre 
are yearly made and fetch about £5 8s. (Rs. 54) at l|d. the pound 
(Bs. 1| the man). 

About thirty years ago earth salt, called in Kanarese saiiluyps 
that is brackish salt and mamppu that is earth salt, was extracted 
in several parts of DhSrwdr from a peculiar kind of earth containing 
salt. Earth salt was made in the same way and by the same class 
of people as saltpetre. The making of earth salt has been stopped 
under the salt act. Act VII. of 1873. 

About twenty years ago, paper was made at Dharwar, Gradag, 
Gntal, Huhli, K^jgi, Navalgand, Banebennur, and several other 
places in Dhdrwdr. Since then the craft has almost or altogether 
died a'way under the competition of better and cheaper European 
paper. 


1 fialtpetro has tmo names in Kdnareao tarsppa and imidupu. Uppu means salt, 
and as aalcpetie wnra fired makes a noise like nor it is called sornjyu that is tht 
Ml* tOQ&ding salt. Saltootre is also called modduppu or gunpowder salt. Thoucli 
flpclt in the same way ^ppflr a sali*inakcr is difTcrently pronounced from CJpp^r *i 
mason. BAv Bahildur TinnMrtv, ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

The traditional history of Dharwar goes back to the time of the 
Pdndavs. Kd.ngal fifty miles south of Dhdrwdr in inscriptions of 
the tivelfth century is called Virdtkot and Virdtnagari, the Fort and 
City of Virat, and is locally believed to be the place where the 
F£ndavs (b.c. 1500) lived during part of their exile. The names 
Virdtkot and Virdtnagari support the tradition, as, according to 
the Mahdbharat, Virdt was the name of the king at whose court 
the PdndaVs spent the thirteenth year of their exile.* 

The earliest historical information regarding DharwSr belongs 
to the fifth century after Christ. For the history of the eight 
hundred years between the fifth century and the Muhammadan 
conquest of the Deccan under Ala-nd-din Khilji (1290-1310) an 
unusually large number of copperplates and stone inscriptions 
record the names of dynasties and kings, the year of the inscription 
sometimes in the Kaliyug but more commonly in the Shak era,’’ the 
nature of the grant, to whom made and why, and generally add 
details which throw light on the state of the country at the time. 
So far about ten copperplates and 600 stone inscriptions have been 
collected and deciphered at first (1825-1840) by Sir Walter Elliot 
for some time Sub-Collector of Hubli, and of late years (1870-1884) 
chiefly by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the Bombay Civil Service. Banavasi 
in Sirs! in North Kdnara, now a little ontside of Dharwilr limits, 
may be regarded as the earliest historical capital of the Dhdrwdr 
country. Buddhist references carry the history of Banavdsi to the 
third century before Christ, and local inscriptions show that it was 
a centre of power in the first century after Christ. From the first to 
the end of the thirteenth century many inscriptions prove that 
Banavdsi was the centre of a large territory called the Twelve 
Thousand which must have included at least the centre and south of 
the present district of Dhdrwdr. Next to Banavasi, Panungal or 
Hdngal is the oldest local historical centre. Other ancient places of 
importance are Annigeri thirty miles east of Dhdrwdr mentioned in 
or containing sixteen inscriptions of the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries ; Bankdpur forty miles south of Dhdrwdr mentioned in or 


I Mah.Sb1iilrat, book iv. Virftparv ; Indian Antiquary, V. 179 ; Fleet’s Dynasties 
of the Kdnarcse Disiriets of the Bombay Presidency, 7 note S, 

’ The initial date of the Kaliyug is the spring equinox of B.c. 3102 j the Shak 
era begins in A.n. 78 (March- April). 
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containing seven inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; 
Chaudad^uapur fifteen miles north of Rdnebennur mentioned in or 
containing eight inscriptions of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries; 
Dambal fifteen miles south of Gradag mentioned in or containing five, 
inscriptions of the eleventh and tweKth centuries; Gadag forty-five 
miles east of Dharwdr mentioned in or containing nineteen inscrip. 
tions of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries ; Lakkundi eight miles 
south of Gadag men^ned in or containing thirty-five insctiptiom 
of the ninth to the thirteenth centuries ; L^shmeshvar forty mfies 
south-east of Dhdrwdr mentioned in or containing twenty-nine in- 
scriptions of the tenth to the sixteenth centuries; Narcgal sixteen 
miles north-east of Gadag mentioned in or containing nine inscrip- 
tions of the tenth to the thirteen centuries ; and Rattehalli ten miles 
south-east of Hirekerur mentioned in or containing seven inscriptions 
of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Almost all of these places, 
though now reduced iu importance some even to petty villages, have 
ruins of beautiful stone temples varying from the nin^ to the 
thirteenth century,^ built without mortar in what is locally known 
as the Jakhaudchdi 7 a style.^ 

Of Shdtakarni or .^ndhrabhritya rule in Dharwdr '(n.c. 200 - 
A.D. 200) there is no local record.® Considering the wide spread of 
Shdtakami sway in the Deccan, at Kolhdpur, and at Banavdsi, it is 
probable that during the centuries before and after the Christian era 
the lands now included in Dh&rwdr were subject to the Banavasi 
branch of the Shdtakamis.^ After the Shdtakarnis the district 
probably passed to the Ganga or Pallav kings.® The accession to power 
oftheEarlyKadambadynastyof BanavdsiandHalsi in Belgaum, after 


1 Detuls are given below under Places. 

• JakhanichtUya is said to have been a prince wbo having accidentatty killed a 
BWUiman, employed twenty years in building temples from Benares to C^pe O'omoriu to 
atone for the sin of Brihman.ldlling. Ind.Ant.1.44. In style and date Jakhanichdo'^'s 
temples correspond to Eemddpanvs temples in Ebdndesb and the North Deccan, 

’ The Shdtakamis, better known by their PurUnik name of Andbrabhrityas, were 
a powerful Deccan dynasty whirdi is supposed to have flourished in the three 
centuries before and after the Christian era. Their original seat was A'ndhra or 
Telangan, and their capital Dhamikotat the mouth of the Krishna. At the height 
of their power (about A.D. 10-40) they ajppcar to have held the whole breadth of the 
Deccan from Sopira in Thdna to Dharmkot near the mouth of the Erislm. (^eir 
inscriptions ond coins hare been found at Eanbeii and Sopdra in the Konkan, at 
Junnar, Karhdd, KoUUlpar, and Nisik in the Deccan, at Banavdsi in North Kdnata, 
at the Ataravati tope in the Kiatna district, and in other parts of the Madras Frcsi- 
dcniw. Details are given in Bombay Qasetteer, XIIt.409 ; XVI.181-183, 620-633. 

* Aa inscription at Banavdsi shows that about the first century after Christ its 
ruler was HdriHputra Shdiakomi of the Vinhukadadutu family. Details are given 
in Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part II. 77, 261. 

‘The Gancas were an early and important family in Maisur. Thmr history is 
doubtful as Mr. Pleet (Kdnarese Dynasties, 11-13) h^ shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regarding them are forgeries. The Pallav dynasty 
was one of the most important enemies against whom the Kadambaa and aftenvarda 
the Cholukyas had to fight. About the middle of the sixth century they were 
probably driven out of Vdtdpi or Bdddmi by Pnlikeshi I. Early in the seventh 
century the Eastern Ghaluk^ras forced them out of Veegi on the east coast between 
the Kishna and the Goddvari. In the time of the Westem Chslukyn Fulike^ II. 
(610-634) thrir capital was at KdncH or Conjei'eram and they long oemtinued a 
powerful dynasty. The Pullavs rank in the Pnrdns with the foreign races, the 
Haihayas, Shake, and Vavans, Mr, Fleet (Dynasties, ](>} has shOwii reasons for 
bclicvuig that they were Anacidan Parthians. 
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dofonting cither tlioGaugns or the Fallavs, is the first certain ovont in 
local Dliitr^vdr history. Tlieso Kadambas, ivlioso origin is not yet 
fixed, wore a family of Join chiefs whoso capital was Banavdsi and 
wlio had minor centres at TJchhmngi near Ilarilinr in North Maisur, 
at Halsi in Bclgaum, and at Triparvat perhaps Trigiri or Tegur in 
North Dharw.-lr. Their copperplates, fonud among other places at 
Bevgiri six miles west of Karajgi, give the names of nine kings and 
chiefly record, in letters of about the end of the fifth century, grants 
of ullages and lands for the benefit of Jain tejuples.* Tho subsequent 
early Hindu history of tho district may bo divided into three periods. 
All Early Chalukj'a and 'Western Chahikya period lasting from about 
tho begining of the sixth century to about a.d. 7G0; a Hdshtrakuta 
period from a.d. 7C0 to a.d. 073 ; and the third and last period of 
Western Chdlukya (973-1163), Kalachiiri (1165-1184), Hoy.sala 
Ballnl (1102 -1203), and Devgiri Ydday (1210 -3295) overlords, when, 
at least till tho end of the twelfth century, tho district was directly 
governed by feudatory Kddamba chiefs whoso head-quarters were at 
Banavdsi and Panungal or Ilaiigal, The Early Kadambas appear 
to have been defeated by the Early Chalnkyas about tho beginning 
of tho sixth century.- The earliest record of Early Clmlukyn rule in 
Dhdrwdr is an undated tablet at Adur ten miles cast of Hdngal of tho 
sixth Early Chahikya king Kirtivarma L (a.d. 567) recording gifts 
to a Jain temple built by one of the village headmen. Tlie inscription 
gives the name of Kirttivarmn as overlord, Adur or Pdndipur as it is 
called in the inscription, being then directly governed by two chiots 
named Sind and Mddhavatti. This inscription in the heart of tho 
Kadambn territory supports a statement that Kirttivarmn defeated 
the Kadambas which occurs in an important inscription at Aihole, 
fifteen miles north-east of Ddddmi, dated a. D.G34-5.* Of tho West- 
ern Chalnkyas (610-760) the earliest local record is a stone tablet at 
Amin-bhdri seven miles north-east of Dlidrwdr. It belongs to tho 
second Western Chahikya king Pnlikoshi 11.(012-634), tho contem- 
porary of tho famons Chinese pilgrim HiwcnThsnng (629-G43),* but 
isMTongly dated 501 (S.488).® The next inscription is a forged grant 
of the second Western Clwlukj-a king 'V^iknimndityn I. (670-680). 
It was found at Kurtkoti, about eight miles sonth-wost of Gadog, 
and bears date 610 (S. 332). It was probably forged in tlio ninth or 
tenth ccntniy.® Of the three next king.s, VjnnyAdityn (C80-G97), 
Vijaydditya (697 - 733), and nkrarndditya fl. (783 - 74 7) stone tablets, 
dated C87, 729, and 734, and recording grants to Jain temples and 
priests, have been found at Lakshmeshvar twenty miles north-cast 
of Bankdpur.^ About 760, wfaon tho Bdshtrakutns overthrew tho 
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’ Fleet's Kinarose Pynaitiea, 7-10. ® Fleet's KSnarese Dynasties, 10. 

’ Inil. Ant, VIII, &;< ; Fleet’s ICdnnrcse Dynasties, SI. 

*lliwcn Tlisanp: calls him Pu-lo-Iti-slic and gives an account of liis kingdom of 
Mo-ho-Ia-cli’a or ^[ahar&ilitm twelve hundred miles in circuit. A special interest 
atlaclica to rulikeslii ns an Arabia chronicle relates that in G23 Khosm II. of Persia 
sent an embassy to him srhich is bclicird to form the subject of painting 17 m 
AjantaCavcI. Details are given in Fleet’s Kinarcso Dynasties, 2 t-SS; and Bom- 
Iray Gazetteer, XII. CIS. * Fleet’s ICdnarcso Dynasties, 21 

*' Fleet’s ICdnarcio Dynasties, 27 ; Ind. Ant. VII. 217. 

' Fleet’s Ktnarese Djmastics, 27i 28, 2S ; Ind. Ant. VII. 110, 112. 

/ 
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Western Chalnkj’ns^ Dluinvilr, like tlicir oilier possessions, seems k 
liavc passed from the Glmliikj’ns to their conquerors. 2'ho earliK 
record of EiishtHvknt.i rule in Dlnlrwiir is nn nnclatod fragment aS 
Lakshmeshvar of thofonrtli king Govind III. (803-807), Tvliomlt; 
inscription calls Shriballnha or Shrirnllabli.' Five inscriptions am 
dated in tho reign of Gonnd III.'s son itmoglivarsh I, {814-377)] 
Of these one, dated 865, was found at IMantraviidi four miles can 
of Shiggaon ; a second dated 8CG in tho fifty-second year of his reiga 
was found at Shinir sovontecn milosnorth-west of Nnvalgnnd; a thiri, 
dated 869 and found at Soratur ton miles sonlh of Gadng, records 
that Araoglivarsh's feudatory Ahavi'iditya of tho Adav (Yddavi) 
dynasty was then governing tho Knppeya Purigero or Lakshmeshrer 
province and two undated occur at Kidgundi five miles west oi 
JBankilpur and at Ky.dsannr seven miles south-west of Hdngal 
Tho Shirur inscription records that Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Doran- 
naj-ya governed tho Bclvola Three Hundred at Annigeri.’ Tie 
Hidgnndi inscription records that Amoghvnreh I.’s (851-877) 
fondatoiy, Bankoyaras of tho Chcliakotan family, governed the 
Banavilsi TVolvo Thousand, the ICuudur Five Ilnndrcd, tho Belvola 
Tliree Hundred,^ tho Pnligcro or Lakshmeshvar Three Ilnndrcd, and 
tho Knndargc Seventy.® The Kydsnnnr inscription records that 
Amoghvarsh’s feudatory Shankargand, also of tho Chollakctan family, 
govomod tho Bnnnvitsi province.® Of Amoghvamb’s son Krishna 
II. (902-911) three inscriptions have boon found in Dlidrwitr,_two 
dated at Mulgnud twelve miles south-west of Gndng and at Adnr 
ten miles oast of Hangal and one undated inscription at Kydsanar 
seven miles sonth-west of Hilngal. The hlulguud inscription, dated 
902, calls Krishna, Krishnnvallabh, and tho A'dnr inscription, dated 
904, calls him Akdlvarsh, and records that the Bannvdsi Twelve 
Thousand was governed by his nndcr-lord aMaJidoamant of thoChella- 
kotan family. The undated inscription at Kyn«nnnr calls Krishna 
Kandarvallabh and recoids that tho Banavdsi province was govemed 
by his under-lord tho MahdsdmantddhipaU Shankargand of tho 
Chellaketan family.* Of Krishna’s son and successor Jagattnug II. 
probably also called Prabhutvarsh a stone inscription dated 918 
has been found at Danddpnr two miles north-west of NnrgJind. 
Jagattung’s son and successor was Nityamvarshor Indra IV. a stone 
insoription of whose, dated 916, probably while ho was ruling as heir 
apparent daring his fathor’s lifetime, has boon found at Hatti- 
Mattur six miles north of Karajgi, Indra XV.’s successor was his 
younger son Govind V. an insoription of whose, dated 930, has been 


> M ®*'*™*® Dynwtics, 33. 

< Belvoln or mp-laod, the Knnareso Me to grow and a field, was tho cnuntri' 
round Dambal in Dbdrwiirf Hnli in Eclcauinr nnd Kukkanur 

m tho I^iMm 8 Fleet, 42 note 3. In a pnlm-lcaf mnnnaeript of the 

Kolhapur Jmdb the uhellakctan Baokf^’aras or Is said to hate called after 
hmself we famous city of Bankilpur, tho greatest among cities. It uas the capital 
of the VanavAs or BanavAm province under the Chellakctans. Ind. .Ant XIL 21? 

» Tho Sdntalige Thousand was a part of Maiaur and tlio Kiaukfld Seventy u-as tlie 
country round Patiadakal in South Bijapur. Fleet’s Kannreso Dynasties, 42. 

® Fleet’s Kdnareac Dynasties, 35, ^ Fleet’s KAnarcae Dynasties, 35, 
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found at Kalns iiftcoii miles north-cast of Bankupur.’ Of the next 
Rdshtrakuta king Krishna lY. (945-93C) four inscriptions have 
been found tu-o dated 945 at Kyusnnur seven miles south-west of 
Hdngal, the third dated 951 at tSoratur ten miles south of Gadag, 
and tlio fourth dated 95G nt Alur fire miles south-east of Hdngal. 
The Kydsanur inscriptions call Krishna, Kannara, and record that his 
undcrlord the mahuMinanla Kalivitta of the Chollakotnn family was 
governing the Banaviisi province.- The Soratnr inscription gives 
the name of the commandant of the king’s bodyguard llndrapayya 
as governing the city of Saratvur.® In 973 Krishna IV.’s son and 
successor Kakkn III. was defeated and slain by the Western Chdlukya 
Taila II. who put an end to Rdshtrakuta rule.'* Dhdrwdr, with the 
rest of the Rdshtrakuta territory, passed to tho revived Chfilnkyas 
whoso capital later on (1030) was Kal 3 ’dn in tho Nizam’s country about 
forty miles north of Gnlburga. Tlioy continued to rule Dhdrwdr 
through their feudatories the Kddambas of Bnnavdsi and Hdngal 
The earliest record of Western Chdlukya (973-1190) sovereignty in 
Dhdrwdr is an inscription nt Gadag which describes Taila II. 
(973-997) as having uprooted the Rattas or Rdshtrakutas, slain 
Munj king of Mdhva, killed the leader of Pdnchdl in Upper India, 
and reigned over the whole earth for twenty-four years beginning 
with 973 (S. S95), tho cycle j’car being Shrimukh.'' Another 
of Taila it’s inscriptions at Tdlgund in Jlnisur dated 997 records 
that his nndorlord Bhimras, who was honoured with the title of 
'lailap’s Champion, governed tho Banavfisi province.® C)f Taila 
II.’s son and successor Satydshraj'a II. (997-1008) throe inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dhdrwdr ; at Gadag dated 1002, at 
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> Ind.Ant XII. 223 -22.1, 24!1. Ilotwccii Govind V. .and hi» Hiicccsior Knshnn IV, 
arc insert^ the namc>! of Krislin.-i HI., Amoglivarah II, and Kliottiga. These ebieh 
do not opwar to have reigned, 

* Fleet** Kjiiiarc«e Ilynaslio*. 87, 88. An m«enntion of Krishna I V. s elder brother 
Khotlig.T, dated 971, hasliecn found at Idargunolu village in Huhli, The inscription 
mention* Khottiga’* undcrlord the Ganga Mnh^inandnlcshrar PermAnadi MArsimh 
as governing tho GangvAdi Niiiety-six Thousand in Maisur, tho Pnrigcro or f.akBhm- 
eshvar Three Hundred, iind tho IJolvoln Three Hundred, end gives tlio mimes of two 
places Sclilii or Ch.ibhi six miles south of Huhli and Hon the chief ton ii of the Hon 
sub-division. Kliottiga left no issue, and this explains why his date 971 is considerably 
later than tho dates of bis younger brother Krislmn IV. whicli licgin uith OiS. 
It appears tliat when it Iicoaine iinproUiiilc that Kliottiga should leave any issue, 
his younger brother Krislinu IV* wifl Aftenvard* Ivriahna’B son Kukkii III. were 
joined UTtli him in tlio govcniincnt. Kliottiga seems to liavo died botneen the date 
(9711 of tlie Idarcunclii inscription nnd tlio date (972) of Knakas Karda plates. 
Ind. Ant. XII. 2.j.'i. * Ind Aiit, XII. 257. _ 

< Tlio temple of BAnsliankari at Gundurfivc miles east of Shiggaon lias an inscrip- 
tion dated in tho year (97.3) of Knkka III.'* overthrow. Wbctlicr after Kakka's 
defc-itand death the RUslitnikutaa lost nil their power, or whether, for ptime, tho 
Iiaslitrakutiui continued to govern nstlie iindcrlonfs of the AVestem ChAlukyas is not 
certain. An inscription at Ilehhal village near Lakhroeshvar is dated 974-6 and gives 
tho names of two Gnnga chiefs os andcriords of Kakkaldov and governing tho Puligcro 
nnd Belvoln .Six Hundred, the Kisukdd Seventy, nnd tho B4go Seventy. Tho inscrip- 
tion invests Knkknldcv with tlie usual titles of supremo sovereignty, which seems to 
show that Krishna IV. survived his son’s overthrow nnd continued to hold some 
iiow-cr, or that Kakkn III. hiul n son governing tho southom provinces oflils kingdom 
who maintained himself against tho Western CliAlukyns longer than his father. Ind. 


Ant. XII. 2T0-27I, 

* riect’H Kdnarcse Dynasties, 40- 41. 


’ Fleet's KSnarcse Dynasties, 41 .42. 
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KanneshTar ten miles soath-east ol Hfingal dated lOOSj and at 
Manvalli one mile north-Tvestof Bankdpnr dated 1008. Tlie Gadag 
inscription records that under Satydshraya as overlord, Sdbhantas 
or Sobhanras governed the Belvola Three-Hundred and the Puligere 
or Lakshmeahvar Three-Hundred. The Kanneshvar inscription 
records that Satydshraya’s underlord Bliimrdj, known as Taik’t 
Champion governed the Banavdsi, Kisukdd, and Sdntaligo districts. 
Of Satydshraya ll’a nephew and successor Vikratndditya Y, 
(1008-1018) three inscriptions have been found in Dhdrwdr; at 
Budi nine miles north-east of Ron, at Alar five miles south-easts! 
Hdngal, and at Qalagndth twenty miles north-east of Karajgi Ttc 
Sadi inscription is dated 1010; the Alnr inscription, also dated 
1010, records that Vikramdditya’s underlord Iriva A'olambddhiidj 
governed parts of Maisur and bhdrwdr ; the Galagndth inscriptioa 
is dated 1011.* Of Vikramddiiya’s younger hrothorand successor 
Jaysimh III. (1018- 1042) three inscriptions have been found. One 
dated 1026 is at Kalydn four miles south of Shiggaon, a second 
dated 1026 is at Edvangi seven miles sonth-east of Hdngal, and a 
third dated 1088 is at Benkankond five miles south of Rdnebeannr.* 
Among Jaysimh III.’s Dhdrwdr undeMords and ofiicein were the 
Mahdmandaleshvar Kundamras of the Rddambas of Banavdsi and 
Hdngal* who was governing the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand and 
parts of Maisur and Kdnara ; the Dandandyak Barmdev who in 
1024 was governing the Taddevddi Thousand, the Belvola Three 
Hundred, and the Pnligere Three Hundred j and the Mahdmandnl- 
oshvar Mayurvarma II. of the Kddambas of Banavdsi and Hdngal 
who in 1034 and 1038 was governing thePdnungal or Hdngal Five 
Hundred. Of Jaysimh’s sou and successor Someshvarl. (1042-1068) 
inscriptions have been found at Nilgund twelve miles south-west of 
Gadag, at Adur ten miles east of Hdngal, and at Ingalgoudi eight 
miles south of Kod. The Adur and Nilgund inscriptions are dated 
1044 and the Ingalgondi insoription is dated 1049. In 1044 
Someshvar I.'s underlord in charge of the Pdnnngal Five Hundred 
was Mayurvarma II. of the family of the Kadambas of Banavdsi 
Md Hdngal j and in 1045 and again in 1062 the Mahdmandaleshvar 
Chavundrdy of the same family was governing the Banavdsi Twelve 
Thousand. Someshvar^s aunt Akkddevi seems to have held a com- 
mand during his reign, as, in an inscription dated 1047, she is 
mentioned as laying siege to the fort of Gokdgo or Gokdk in 
Belgaum. In 1049 Someshvaris eldest eon Someshvar II. was 
governing the Belvola Three Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred. In 1053 Someshvar’s chief queen Mailaladevi was en- 
tnmted with the government of the Banavdsi Twelve Thousand ; 
and in 1055 Someshyar’s second son Tikramdditya VI, was govem- 
ing the Gangvddi Ninety-sis Thousand in Maisur and the Banavdsi 
Twelve Thousand with Harikesari of the family of tho Kddambas 


^Fleert Kiaarese Dynaities, 43. 

23* Kinarew 43; Dr, Burgesi' tiita of Antiquarian lioniains, 18, 
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til Buuiivasi and llnngnl as ]ii.s subordinate in cliiirgo ol Banurusi. 
In 1 OGS Sonicshvar’s uudorlord tlio Mabiimnndalosbvnr Kirttivarma 
of (lie Bmmvj'i'si nud Uaupal Kudainbns wtis governing tbo BanavAsi 
Twelve Tlionsand. An in^cripiion of Soincshvar's eldest son and 
successor dated 1071 mentions nn incursion of a Cbola king into the 
AV’^csleni CJiAIiikya dominions during Somcshvnr l.’s reign. The 
Cholas invaded the Bclvola Three Hundred, and, burning many 
lomples,wcnttoI'’uligcTeor Lakslimeslivarund I hero destroyed several 
Jilin temples. Tlie Chola'>’ .Miecess did not Inst long. Somesbvar I. 
repulsed their nrmy,drove them south, and slew their leader in a battle 
fonght at Kakkargond, the modern Knkargundi, on the Tungbhndrn 
between Uarihnrnnd Davangei'o in North-west M aisnr. Of Someshvar 

I. ’s eldest son and successor Somechvar II. {10G8-1075) five inscrip- 
tions have been found in l)harwur:onc dated 1069 at Sudi nine 
miles north-east of Bon ; one dated 1071 at Soratiir six miles south- 
east of Mulgiind, one of uncertain date at Knilukcri si.v miles south 
of Ilungal, nud two dated 1072 at Gavrabad twelve miles north of 
Gadag and at Gudiigndi five miles uorth-wc.st of llangnl. Soinesh- 
var Il.’s chief llhiirwAr nnderlords and ofliciah were Inkshmanras, 
who, in 1071, was goveining the Bclvola Three Hundred and the 
I’uligore Three Hundred and who repaired the Lakshmeshvar Jain 
temples which had been destroyed by the Cholns during the reign of 
Someshvar I. ; and Uday.'idilya of the ttnnga family, who, m 1071, 
was governing at tho city of Bankiipur and in 1075 had charge of 
fho BiumvAsi Twelve Thousand and parts ol Maisiir. Soincshvar’s 

II. 's successor was his younger brother Vikramiidityn VI. (1073-1 126) 
perhaps the mo‘-l powerful king of his dynasty. Nearly two hun- 
dred inFcn'ptioii«, not yet arinugcd, hcaltcicd over North Hnisur, 
East Kiinara, AVest and North-west Hnidarabad, and all DliArwAr, 
Bclgnutn, and Bijiipiir sliow how roiiiplctel}’ A'lkramfiditya ruled tho 
Deccan and Karii.'itak. One of liis most iiilercsting iusenptions^ is 
a Buddhist lahlet at Dauiba) svhich records gnmt*. made to a vihdra 
of Buddha and n viliurn of Aryn Tar.i Dcvi at that town. Tlio m- 
scription is dated 100.1 (S. 1017) and proves that the Buddhist 
religion wasn living faith in the Kunarese countr} as l.ito as tho cad 
of tlic cloveiitii century.* A'ikr!imudity.a’s leading imdci lords and 
uliicials in Dhanv.'tr were the Kuilaniba Msih/imandaleshvar Kirtti- 
varma II. who in 1070 and 1077 was governing tho llanaviisi Twelve 
Thousand; the MahapradhAn and DandiiAynk Barindev who in 1077 
w-as governing the U-iiiavasi 'J'welve Thousand and the eiplitceii 
AffrnlnirM ; " the Kutlnmha Jlalulninndalcslivnr Shantivurma who 
in 1018 was governing the IkiiiiivAsi Twoh’c Thousand and tho I’A- 
imiigal Five Hundred ; Queen Ijnkhhmudevi who m 1095 was govern- 
ing the eighteen Anruhitnin and Dharninpiir or Dhnrraiivolnl the 
modern Damlml i the KAdamba j^IaliAniandnleshvar TailuplI. who in 
1 099, 1 1 08, and 111 5, was governing the BanavAsi 'rwelvo Thousand 
and the J’anungal Five Iliiiidrcd ; the AlalmpnidliAn and DandnAyak 


' Ucl.nIsarppiMii Wlow«iiit<’rl).iiiil).’ilinri«ir«. 

-Till »ic)it<'cn /l<;r<iArfrat S'-ciii In have lir<ii rifhtin’n import ml loyns nrattcrcil 
firrlhr tii-lwJ i Tim i- Hiimlivil tlinlrirl, Jlnli w.isoiir(it llitm, N'.ircimil •'»olhrr, ami 
UamljaUi.if p'.rliip-ii (liird, I’lcct'- IWmn “S Dj n i ‘ticn, ISnolcS ; Iiul. Anl. Mi. w. 
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Anautpal who in 1103 was govauiug tho Bclvola Three Hundred, 
the Puligere Threo Hnticlrod, and the Hanavasi Twelve Thousimdj 
and the Mahapradhfin Dandndynk and Chamberlain Goviud irho 
in 1114 was governing tho Banavnsi Twelve Thousand andtk 
Sfintalige Thousand, Vikramddityn’s lougroign was fairlypeacolDl, 
except that his younger brother Jaysimh IV., w'hom ho had placed 
as viceroy in charge of tho Banavnsi Twelve Thousand, rebelled and 
winning over many local chieftains advanced as far as tho Krisluis. 
In a battle fought near tho Krishna Jaysimli was made captive and 
the insurrection was crushed.* Two of Jaysituh’s inscriptions have 
been found, one at Anantpur in Maisur and one at Lakshmoshvar. 
The Anantpur inscription records that in 1079 Jaysimh was govora- 
ing tho Banavitsi Tirol ve Thousand; and the Lakshmeshvar inscrip- 
tion records that in 1081 Jaysimh was governing tho Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, tho Santaligo and Kandnr Thousands in Ifaisur, 
and tho Belvola and Puligere Three Hundreds in Dhdrwar. These 
inscriptions stylo Jaysimh hdr-apparent. Ho seems to have died 
before Vikramdditya VI., whoso successor was his own second son 
Someshrar III. (1126-1138). Inscriptions of Someshvar III. liave 
been found at Abbalnr and IHrc-Kcrur.in Kod and at Bankdpar. 
The Abbalnr and Hire-Kcrur inscriptions have not boon deciphered, 
but the two Bankiipur inscriptions are dated 1138. Someshvar’s 
leading underiords and officers in Dharwdr were the Kudamba Halm- 
mandalesbvar Maynrvarma III. who in 1131 was governing the 
Banavdsi Twelve Thousand, the Sdntaligc Thousand in Moiaur imd 
the Pdnungal or Hdngal Five Hundred; the Kddamha Mnhdman- 
daleshvar Tailap II. who in 1 135 was governing tho Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Pdnungal Five Hundred and the Puligere Three 
Hundred ; and tho Dandndyak Mahndev who in 1130 was govern- 
ing at his capital of Puligere.’ Of Someshvar III.'s eldest son and 
successor Jagadekmalla IL three inscriptions have been fonnd at 
Dbdrwdr; one dated 1143 at Hire-Kerur sevon miles sontb-westoi 
Kod, and two dated 1144! and 1148 at Bdlehalli six miles south-west 
of flangal. Jagadekmalla’s capital was Kalydn, but in 1148 ho 
appears 40 have had a provincial centre at Kadalipur’ in tho 
Kondarte Seventy, which was a small sub-division on the DhdnvAr 
and North Kdnara Frontier near Hfingal. Jagadekmalla IL’s chief 
DhdrwSr underiords and officers were the Dandndyak Bomanayya, 
who in 1143 was governing the Banavnsi Tn-olvo Thousand ; the 
Dandndyak Keshimj or Keshimayya who in 1142 was govern- 
ing the Belvola Three Hundred, the Palasige or Holsi' Twelve 
Thousand and the Pdnungal Five Hundred. Of Jagadokmalla’s 
younger brother and successor Tnila III, (1150-1162) inscrip- 
tions have been found in Dhdrwdr at Para and Hamsabhdvi 
in the Kod sub-division, and at Hdveri in the Karajgi sub- 
division. The inscription at Pura about three miles south of 
Eatteballi bears date 1152 and the Hdveri inscription is dated 1157. 


^ FleeVs SioatesQ pyxia$^> 60. * Fleet^s KiKnarcse Dynasties} 62. 

^ Kadalipur is mentioned in one oC the lUfehalji inscriptions. It is probably Balc> 
belli as Kadalipnr is the Sanskrit translation oithc lOtnaicoe Bdleballi oi Hantain 
Town. 
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Tiii'la III.’r leadinp unilt'rlord and ofllcer in Rlnlrwrtr was the 
Dandiiilyak Jrnhrtdcv, who, in 1152, was Rovcriiing the BnniivA<ii 
Twelve Thousand and the Pnliifore Three Hundred. 

Tail:nn.’s conimander-in-cliief was (he MiihilTuandnleslivnrllijjala 
of Bie Kiilaehiiri dynaslj’. As later Kalaclinri inseri[)(ionR record tlial 
IJijjala destroyed the Clulltikya kings and acquired the whole ot the 
Ivnntal country,* it is clear that Bijjata abused his trust and used his 
sovereipii’s nrniiesfodeprivehiinofhiskingdom. An in«crijitiondntcd 
1101-2 (S. 1082)frmnd at llalagiimvo in Mnisnr style.s Hijjala Mahd- 
mnndalc.shvar, aswnnd itiscription dated 1102-0 (.S. lOtsl) found at 
Annigeri invests IJijjala with full roy.sl titles and c.alls Aniiigi*ri his 
roy.s1 c.ipilat. This ti.ves (he dale of Uijjahi’s usurpstion between 
•lannary 1 101-2 and .Innnary 1 102-3. Of the Kalachun- usurper Ilijjal 
(1101- 1 107) inscriptions have hcenfntind at Ablnr and Itatichalli in 
Kod and at Annigeri in Navalgtind. llijjaln’s leading iinderlords and 
otllcor* in Dhiirwar were the li.indnarak IJarinaras, who, in 1 101 , was 
governin<r the Hanavasi country ; I hoU.nidmiynk Shridharwho in I IGl 
was gojcrnitig from Atinigi-ri j and KashyniMitlyak who in 1103 was 
governing the Jlstisvdse Twelve Thoii«ainl and the I’linungal Five 
Hundred. Though the Knhieliuris wen* Jains, IJijjala took a great 
interest in Shaivism. His minister iJsssvn, taking uchnniageof his 
ma'iterVle.sniug towards .'slinivisin, started tlie liingiiyat form of that 
faith, and f-eenring a large following, dethroned IJiyala and for a time 
nssiimcd the ^ove^eignty.*‘ Aeennling to Jniii accounts, dnwling 


> Tl>r rsMiilry of Ktint.sl tsetmlnl, on tlio rontti. Utlsslmsi'anil linriliir in Mniniir, 
.and llsmi." or Vijtjnnvir in t’lo lld^ri <li*tnct To tlw norfli of time |i)iim it 
incln It J l.al.sliin-"ln ir, ISs'Isi, I.a),l.uni|i, an t ?*arp,'sl in HJi in* \r, aiitl Knkksnur 
in t'.r Xirlni'a iIomintn'K s fnrtlirrto tlir ivnUi, Ktoiunr, Kntlioli', t^viinlaUi, nml 
Manoii in U'I,;inin, ant ratVnl.'it.al ami Aiholo in So’illi tlijlimr; nn-I ilill (iirtinr 
t) tlir ii'irtli, llijqfir, Tat'lfi.Vli. and MsomiKolIi, In Ilij.llt'ir. Mill fiirllnr tollir 
nortli, it jirttlnlilv ifn Iiid'tl Kaly.ln ; Iml (tic to-frijilimn as j< t ai.ailililr tio not 
infliiTP In lit lino in Mill nt in tint dim tom and to tlo mntli wr^t In tlip r.iutli-<Tt si 
fortor. It ini'lndol in Norlli Kinsri, and It uv'M in Uhlm.-tr, and, on 

lilts *ido, ins loi'inilid liy tlio Ifsyir I’nr linndrid. «IiipIi was ono of ilip ifn kioiis 
of tlir K'HiVin, .and nlitrli lay tolspiii IMti.'al, Ilinaa.ei, and Hila.-Iiiiri-, and tlw 
iN'asl. To llio nartti of It-ln/it, tin- l'n1aai,:o or Halu Twolii 1 ll^ll•anll, Ilir 
Vi nURf '.ma or ll.l.Mtiin 'to\fnlv,and tlio l•rrltory of tlir sdtliirM nt Kidhtpiir, do 
not 1 . 0 . m III Iiaip fornosl part of Knnlala. A* lloy lay aloof; llo' inland alo^Ha uf tlip 
.Saliyddrla and w ( to lot in lod iinii|odiat> ly on tlio w oat liy thr KoiiKan, tin y n om to 
fiaroloon Iri itod rallirraa nil r 1 uilrydnenina of tin* Konkan ili-iU Tin iiriiicipit 
iIiMaifiiia of Kniital an rc tin* ilinav.l-i 1 wi hoi honoand, tin* I’.tnnii.'al or H In.; d I'lao 
Hundnd. tin t’iili(.'iiT or l/iklimralivnr lliroo tlimdroil, llip KoholaTIino-Iinndrrd, 
tlio Kiiiidi Tim o.ilioiea'id, tlio Toraval" .Si* Tho'inaiid. tlio Kriav.tdi Tnrro Iluiidn d, 
tlio Kiiukld .'aoi-onty, tlio IK.'idii'.'o ,si imily, and the Taddrr.ldi Tlimeand. Tin t « 
KSnaro'i' lijna'tii*, -IS. . ♦ 

'Till' KalarlinrioorKalftiliuryaaltaarllio lUioof /filfiiajiirit poetoiril'fAi'tprtni, lliat 
10 S'lproino loial of Krt1aii)ani loo lo'al of rllioa, Tlip ori/mal atio'k llion foro at irlial 
from til it ritj. now tlio Iillt furl of KilUnjar in Uundolkliand. An nortmnt |nddia|inl 
hy lirnoral i'linninftiain (.\Tvh, Iloport, IX, .Ml rliowa lliat In Ihr ninth, tonlli, and 
• ,*ovontli nnlnnoa a ii'iiiorfiit hranrh of Ihr family hold Ilnndolkliaiid nhioh M.a*alM» 
1 alloil Chiaii. Thif lainlly a»om from thnr rr.a, »hn'h i« nllid tilhrr Iho Knbrhuri 
ortheCliHicra.Iodatof'romaaoarlv.aa A i>. 2 fS, 1hrirra|,italai.aaalTnpum, now 
Titar, ahnnl oix inilaa avral of Jahalpnr. Mimliora of thin Tnpm.t lainily of 
Kalaoiniryaa «oior,al turn a liitorinarnod with ihr IHaMrnkiilia ntid Woiloni 
< 'hlliit j .a'». Anothor hranrh of tho tnln- in llir mill lontiiiy had a linpdom In Iho 
Koiikan, from avhlrli Ihoy aarro dria'cii hylhr rally tlhthiky.a Manpaliah, undo of 
t'nhkiahl 11, (filO-fill). Tho Kala>'hiirvaa call thoiiiaoh'oa lUihaja- and claim 
dt‘o,nl liom Yndii lhnilii;h K.irl.iairya or haha'riMliii'Arjnna. 

’ Ih t nil >nr In llpinluy <I i/< lt*ci, XV r,irl II. S'U. 
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tbo vongeancD of Bijjala’s son Soinoslivav,Basavaflod to Ulviiu North 
Kdnara. Ho tos pursued^ and, finding that Ulvi could not stand 
a siege, lie tbrtnv liimself in despair into a well and -n-ns drowned.’ 
Of Bijiala’a sou and successor Someslivar (1 167-1174) inscriptions 
have been found in Dharwdr at Lakkundi and Narsapur in Gadag, 
at Annigeri in Navnlgnnd, and at Ratteballi in Kod. The Lakkundi 
and Navsdpnr inscriptions arc dated 1172 and 1173 ; the Annigeri 
inscription is dated 1172, and the Rattcballi inscription 1174, 
fSomeshvar’s Bbilrwdr underlords and officers were the Dandnayak 
Kesbav who in 1108 was governing the Banavilsi Twelve Thousand, 
the Eduungal Five Hundred, and the Taddev/idi Thousand; the 
Dandndyak Tcjimayya who was the governor of the Bolvoln coun- 
try; and the Mahdmandnleshvnr Vijayapdndya, who in 1174 was 
governing the Banavdsi country. About 1175 Someshvar was 
succeeded by his three brothers Snukamn, Ahavanialla, and Singana 
who seem to have shaved the govcniinont. Saukama's inscriptions 
have been found at Hon and Sudi in tho Ron sub-division both dated 
1180. His chief Dliarwdr undcrlord was tho hlahapradhun and 
Dandndyak Koshiriij who in 1179 was governing tho Banavdsi 
conntry with a suhordinato Sampakav of the Gnttn family. An 
inscription of Ahavanialla (1180-83), dated 1182, has been found at 
Anveri twelve miles south-east of Ednohenuiir, Tho only known 
inscription of Singhana is a coppcrplato found at Bcliatti eight 
miles north-cast of Hnbli. Tho plate is dated 1183, and records the 
grant of the village of Kukkannr in tho Bolvoln Three Hundred. 

Though usurped for nearly twenty years hy the Knlachuris tho 
power of the 'Weateru Chalukyas was not destroyed. About 
1182, taking advantage of tho disturbances at Hnlyun caused by the 
struggle between Lingayats and Jains, with tho help of Dandndyak 
Barmras, apparently l^ila IIL's governor of Banavdsi, Somesh- 
var IV. sou of Taila, established liimself in the neighbourhood 
of Banavdsi and made Annigeri in Navalgund his capital. As 
Someshvaris inscriptions Lave been found only at Annigeri in 
Navalgund, at Dambal and lakkundi in Gadag, ntHdngal Kallukori 
and Naregal iuHdngal, and at Abbalur in Kod bo probably never 
ruled any large territory. Someshvar IV.’s Dhaiwar underlords 
were the Mahdpradhdn and Dandndyak Tojimayya, who in 1184 was 
governing at Dharmapur or Dambal in the Mdsvddi conntry ; tho 
Dandnayak Bamras who in 1184 was governing at tho capital of 
Annigeri; the Mahapradlidn Keshavbhatfc who in 1186 was governing 
the Belvola Three Hundred; and tho Kddamba Mahamandaleshvar 
Kdmdev who in 1189 was governing the Banavaso Twelve Thousand, 
tho Pdnungal Five Hundred', and the Puligero Throe Hundred! 
The last inscription of Someshvar IV. is dated 1189. Shortly after 
this tho Western Chdlukya dominions were divided between the 
Hoysnla Ballals of Dvarasamudra or Halebid in West Maisur in 
tbo Bontb and the Yddavs of Devgiri now Daulatahad in the north. 


1 The Lingiiyata deny the tTOtli of tliii, atory, nnd Kiy that Btisava was iihsorbed 
into a Ung in the temple of Ssngatncdivar at the meeting of Iho KrWina nnd the 
Jlalpiahba in Byipur, ten miles noilb of Hungnud. 
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'riiis (liviMon cp.ist’d wiion, about 1210, Oio wliolo of tlic Wcslcru Chapter VII. 
Chainkyii iloiniiiion‘< to tlu? Dovpri Yi'uluvs. mlnrw 

Of tl'io lTo\'i-'ila llallitl-.' of llnU'Ind in WVst Jlaimr Ibo fir^t ^ ® 

mention in connection with Dliarwitr dates ns far buck us 1137. It 1‘Jiiii.v Hisrouv. 
oecur.s in an inscription belojiftinij to the fourth Hoy.Kuln kinfr tloiimh thilUU, 
Vishnuvardhun (1117-37), where the excellent Virntkot or Ifant'ul Ji-i-i-ito, 

IS described ns hnvin{' oriod out. Vishmivardtian'h jinwer is s-aid 
to hiu'O extended to Ikniavusi, I’unnuind, Ilnlnsice, I’nlif'cre, nnd 
Mfisviidi in Illiilrwdr. Vislinuvurdhan {rjiined the llidasige district, 
by conquest from .kaynkeshi JI. (112.») of the Goa ICiidninh.ss-, and 
the Ilsuuvdsi nnd I’.siiiing.il districts by the conquest of the Uannv.'tsi 
Kiidanih.i Tuihip JI. {10!'0-312 1). The.sc conquests .seem In Imns 
been .short-livofl. The first l.s«liii" conquest of Dh.'inv.’ir n.is by tho 
great JJoy.s.i In kimrl’illill IT. or Vir Ikihll (11P2-121 1). also knoun 
ns tho enuquerer of Hill Forts, llis inscriptions in lllninrar hnvo 
been found at S.al»‘nhnlH in ICod, at lleiikniikoud in llilnehennur, 
at Anniireri in Xavulgund, nt llitngid, nnd at Alnvnndi, 

(ladag, Ms'vundi, Mulgiind, and Niig.^mve in Gadao. Vir Ilnllnl wns 
the first of hi.s family to assume royal titles, nnd as comniunder-iii- 
chief of his father’s army, and hj’ dcfoaliii" the Knlacluiri general 
Ikirmn in 1 1 33, c,stab1islied Iloy.sala power iiitlic Kalaehun dominions 
iiortli of the Tuinrblmdra Vir Ikdlul seems to have mnde no lasting 
Conquests north of the Mnlaprabhn. In Ilfli he csl.ablishcil Inmsclf 
at hid capital of liokkigundi, (lie modern Ird:kniuh.* Beforo 
this, hesidos defeating (he Knlnchtiris, Ikslhil mot nnd elcfe.stcd, 
acconling to (mdition at fj.skknneli, the Dovgiri Yildav Jnitiigi 
(1 Ib.'l), a victory which gained Ikslhil llm hiiprcin.ac}' of tlni 
eoiinlrv of Kiin't'd. An iiiscriiilion of ll.slhirs eon Xnr.siiuh 11. 
describes a battle b-tweeii U'lll/il nml u eertain Seinnn or Sevnn 
whom Uall.'ll besieged at Sorntur near Gmlag, defe.ited, pnr.sued, 
and eiew at (ho Krishiw. In (lie -same campaign besides Sonitiir, 
llsll.'Ull. took tlu* bill forts of lirambirgo or Yelbiirgn m lliu 
Kir'iin’s coinitrv, Kurugod near IlelAri, nnd Hellit.agge, (iiilti, 
llfnigal, nnd Uatteballi in Dliarufir. His Hr^t attempt on iVnmngal 
or llangid was in ll'.td. An inscription on a hero-stime or iirpnl nt 
H.-ingal, carved with a lively battle drone, rernrds timt in lltni the 
noj.s;daking Vir IlalFd came and pitched his eninpnt the large 


' T(iotro>''ls'.v ho ore Ik st I.ns«n . 1 * tilt' Iltijfihs ofI>> .n- irniMli i in .Mnluir, nilt it 
fpirii . iIkiUI l.1lg. Tlitir innm l» nh.mntUil Hojfin i, J’ntMli nml I’lOinin. 

'Hity lKlmi):to lln' lim-iri'of Ymlii, mnl >i<mt«ls'iimmi'U<t «illi llic "f 

'Ktciri {IlhO-tai'.’) ns llityliflli liSietlK (.unity titles of \.1ilsv.N4rty«ii nmt «t I'sA. 
r'onti i*iir»s.ir.tillii«iit.ir, MiiirMni' I'lriN of IHJr.oiti tho lost ef tints, apjitnnt)} 
f)t.1ni-viiuilr.s. tlifliiotlrni list, liiilin Wi -I Miistir. Vinsj.olit.sjn (1033) w.ss tlio lit»t 
tif tlir fsinliy t/li'Ciiro sny coiisiiti'rnlilo rtisrotif l>«ncr. Tlio inn rliiof mi a of llio 
fstoily stoic Vf-tinnv,snlli.sns from niKiiit 1117 to Iml, sthn «.ss iiifIt‘ii.mloiitiTrt|it 
in tismo.sml Itsllil II. (tlM.K'J.I) «Ii'> the hnhrliurl 

aillul V.V «ml ulo'i iloftsW 1 he ^ Ailsts of In spin. !!is son NstMinh IJ. fIJt.l)s\iw 
,l. (ost' .Vhy the YA'lsss. .satl bis ,;r,M.Kni,i.l.n..'i;smia HI. hy ponor. 

MslikKKfur in 1.110. Ilioy s-isuiiii d n e-coml nml fiinl 'hfr-it Imm n poiirrsl of 
MiilisnttnvlTiifililiU'nliil:i27. IV fnllim inp arc the eti«rsMi.i^^^^ 
inTfil rri.vaii'"S. Ihllills I. fllOl), \ ishmitunlhsiei (lll|.ll3i)i Nn>»>mh I, JlsU.tl!j 
II. (ntil-fSIt'l, Kar*imh II. (l2‘.’.i)..‘<omf’hrnr(l!Ki5), Xnrfiiiili HI. (r.’r.t.I2fi(iJ,.sii.l 
Itilhli HI. (1.110). rict’ii Kinsrt-t. i>jn.s“tirs, i,t ; tnni]iiir Wibonit Machcnriii 
Oillei tint!. Ntw IMiliim, fit. . 

• fti i.lfs St I,sI.I.un.Ii tiillSt rr. hail a eiliKaf at Aliiii(rri. 
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Auikei’C jioml to llio west of llie city ancl from illaid sic"c lo Uiccilr. 
'J'lic stouo tells how Soliiini anil his sim Pailinnyya or I’ailinaimi, 
till) leaders of the Kadnmha garrison dashed out and routed the 
assailants, though the victory was marred by the death of the 
Ktidambii lender Solmni. Dallnl II. retnnied and ubont 1S0<) 
succeeded in talcing Ilnngal. Still the Kttdamba chief ICiimrlcr 
struggled on and in I20.‘t hold Satenhnili in K«d, J)nll.41 J f.'s leading 
iindcrlords and oillcora in Dhiirwiir were, in 1102, the itahdpradhfm 
nud Dnndnaynk Urcyaim or Kniga govorning the 13niiav(isi Tivclvc 
Thousand and the Silntalige Thousand; in 11!U> the ^Inlidinamltt!- 
eshvar UAj'dov governing tho Helvola country; in 1202 the 
Mnhdmandalcshvar Jagadaln Ilhattamdev governing the Knnhl 
country; and in I2Q:S his Dandnitynk Kaniathad ^lallisetli 
governing tho Suntalige Seventy and the Niigarkhmid Seventy in the 
Snnaviifli country. Ilallars II. son and bucccssor Narsiinli II. lo&l 
all that his father lind won of tho old Western Clutlnkya dominion.*. 
IS’nrsitnh retired to Uvitrsamndra and .seems never after to have 
nttempied to pass north of the Tungbhndm. 

Nnrsiinh’s rivals and conq«eri)r.s were the Yiidavs of Devgiri 
in the North Dcccati.* The firat mention of the Dovgiri Ytldavs 
in connection rvith Dhitrwdr is in the reign of the third Dovgiri 
king Dhillam (1187-1191) whoso son .hiitngi i., apparoutly in 
Bhillam's lifetime, a*ns defeated by Vir Balldl in a battle fought, 
according to tmdition, at Lakkiindi in Gadng. A.s this victory 
i.s said to have scoured to Ralldl tho country of Kimtal, Bhillam 
must have thou held a fairly exlcn«ivo kingdom iucluditig Dharwiir. 
One of Bhillam’s iuscriplious, dated 1189, at Aunigeri in 
Knvnlgimd speaks of Annigori ns tho capital from which his 
nnderlord tho Jlaharaandalcshvar Bitohiiiij or Bacbaii a'as governing 
tho Bclvola country. Of Bhillam’s grandson Singlmn II. (120!l- 
12'1'7) inscriptions have boon found in DLanviir at Cladag, 
Lakshincslivar, Cimudndmnpur, and Katfohalli, and a copporplato at 
Haranhalli on the Tungbhndra in llanobonnur. In 1215 Singlian’s 
Ifnhdpradhan Hcmniajynndynk was the manager of tho cnsloins 
duties of tho Banavdsi country; in 1219 Singhnna II. held tho 
whole of tho Banavtlso Twclvo llionsnnd ; in 1 223 his Dandndy.sk 
Jngadal I’urushottam was governing tho Tor^l .Sis Thousand ; in 
1241 his MahitpmdhAn Lakshmip.'tl svns governing tho Nilpirkhimd 
Seventy; and in 12-1'7 his Mahfipnidhnn and Sorntpati Bdchirdj was 
governing tho Karnntak and other countries from tho capital of 
Puliknrnagar or Lnkshmcshvnr. Of Singhnn’s grandson Krishna 
(1247-1253), inscriptions have hcon found in DliArwdr at Belmtti, 
Chnudadfimpur, Gadng, and Ndgf'imve. Of Krishna’s successor 
Mahddov (12G0-1270] inscriptions huvo boon found at Chaudadampur, 
Pnro, and Snngur, Of Jlahddov’s nophoiv and successor Bttm- 


• Tho Oovgiri Yidavs (llBO-1312) wore a dynasty at ten pmvcrful kings mIio held 
almost tho a-liolo of tho Dccc.snocrorD tho Muaslmdn conquest. Their capital sv.is 
originally at a pinco esUed TcnovBlagc,_thcn at Vijayopur or Bijllpnr tho great 
Adilshdlii capital, and aftersrards at Bergiri tho modom Daulatabsd in the Kizdm's 
territories. Their gicatost king srss tho ninth lUmchandra or HAmdev (1271.1310), 
in the hsttcr part of whose reign the Musalindns first invaded the Occc.sn. 
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chaudra orRaindcr (1271-1310), the grcalcat of the Dcvgiri Yildava, 
inscriptiona have been found in Dhdnviir at • Chaudaddmpur, 
Laltshmeshvar, Nnrogal, and Rnttehallj. In 1277 Rdmde7's 
undcrlord was tho !Mahdmnndn1csliTar Sdluva Tikkama who had 
como to Harihar on tho Dharwilr-Maisur frontier in tho course of a 
victorious expedition to tho south. This expedition had probably 
been dircctca against tho Hoysalas in conscqticnco of their 
throatoning, or perhaps invading, tho southern and south-western 
part of Rdmdov’s dominions. In a 1277 inscription Sdluva Tikkama 
is called tho establishcr of tho Kddamba kings and tho ovorthrowor 
of tho Hoysalas. In 129.o Rdmdov’s Iklahdpradhdn ^lallidov was 
governing tho Pulikero or Lakshmcshvnr Three Hundred. 

Besides of those difforont overlords inscriptions record tho names 
of two local families the Kddambas and tho Sindas. With varying 
overlords, the Kadnmbns of Banavdsi and Ildngal (1068-1203) wore 
during tho clevonfli and twelfth centuries the local rulors of 
Dhdrwdr. Their copperplates and inscriptions give about twenty- 
five names of whom si.x appear to have actually governed.* All 
that is known of thc<o Kddambas has been given in tho account of 
thoir Western Chdink}'n overlords.* 

During tho greater p.art of the twelfth century (1100-1180) the 
north-cast of Dhdrwdr was held by the Sindas of Emmbargo or 
Yelbiirga in tho Nizdm’s countiy about fifteen miles east of Karegnl 
in North-East Dhdrwdr. Of two of them Achugi II. ( 1 1 10 - 1 1221 and 
Pormddi I. (1104-11‘H) insoriptions have been found at Kodikop, 
Naregal, Ron, and Sudi all in tho Ron sub-division. ^ Achugi II.’s 
inscriptions found at Kodikop ton miles .south of Ron is dated 1 122. 
Ho was then governing tho Kisukdd® or Patlndknl Seventy and 
.••ovorai otljor towns, tho chief of which was Karoyangal-Abbegore* 
tho chief town of tho Nnroynngal Twelve and a part of the 
Belvola Three Hundred. ' Of Achugi’s eldest son and successor 
Permddi 1.(1101-1 14‘1) three inscriptions hnvo been found at Naregal 
and ono at Kodikop. Of tho Naregal inscriptions two record grants 
made by village olHccrs before his time. The third is of his own 
time and bears date 1 10 1. Tho Kodikop inscription is datod 1 1 14.“ 
Till 1204 Rdrachandra of Dcvgiri (1271-1310) was supremo in the 
Karndtak.® 

In 1201 Ald-iid-din tho nephew of Jcldl-ud-din tho first Khilji 
emperor of Delhi (1238-1205) led tho first Jfusalmitn army 
that had over passed into Southern India, took Dovgin, and 
compelled Rdinchandra or Kdmdov to acknowledge tho supremacy 
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(II.SI), MallikArjiin I. KiHtiitcv 1 1., and bAmdov (I J8I • boirral 

other KAdamln n-sme*, which, tliouRh hwloric.sI, do not fit with thm Ii^l arc fiiven 
InMr. I’lfct'aKAnarcioDyniiliM. 87-SS. sSecabovo, pp .dtl.ROS. 

* The name Kii-ukAd or Utiby torc-t. thoiich not now known, cvidentlv marked 

the countn* round Kwuroliil or Jlnl>y«cUy tbfti is pAllftda Kwii'dUl nr PAUtdjilfll 
in BniJtb IJiiApur, * Tho modem tisrrs^t about ten mile* aonth.csil of Ison, 

* Dcbid^ of tho SindM arc Riven in the Bijtpur Slati'liril Account. 

* ricof* KAnirCH- Dynanlici, 71- 
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of tho emperors of Dolhi.' Bolwcou 1205 and 130G Rrimcliandra 
romainod unharmod and contioned iLo overlord of tlio south. In 
1306 Ald-nd-din, who in 129.5 hnd usurped tho Delhi throne, again 
sentnn army to tho south under his general Malik Kdfiir and again 
reduced Rdinchandra to suhmission.* Ildinchnndrn died in 1.110 and 
his son Shankar was ill-affected to Jlnsalrndns.^ In tlio same year 
(1310) Ald-ud-din’s gonorala Malik Ivdfnr and Khwiija Ddji passed 
south, laid waslo tho Iloyeala kingdom, captured Bnllma III, (1200* 
1310), and, after plundering his capital of Dvdrsamndra, relumed to 
Delhi with richspoils.* In 1312 Malik KAfurentorod the Dcccanfor 
tho fourth time, seised and put Slmnkar tho Dergiri king to death, and 
laid waste tho KarnAtak and MohArAshtm from Chcul in KolAba and 
DAbhol in RntnApri in the west ns far cast as Mudgal and Raichur 
in tho NisAm’a territory.* The country north of a lino passing 
through Bclganm and tho meeting of tho Krishna and Tungbhadro 
was brought completely under tho sway of tho Delhi emperor. 
During Malik KAfiir’s nhscnco at Delhi UarpAI, tho son-in-law of 
RAmchandra of Devgiri, stirred the Deccan to arms and restored 
tho former Dovgiri territories to indcpondcnco. Tho troublc.sat 
Delhi resulting in AlA-ud-din's and Alalik Kafiir’s assassination 
loft HnrpAl in undisturbed possession of Dovgiri till 1318. In 1318 
tho emperor MubArik (1317-1321) marched into tho Deccan, 
captured HaipAl, and flayed him nlive.‘ In 1327 tho emperor 
Muhammad Tughlik (182D-1331) subdued tho KarnAtak oven to tho 
shore of tho sen of Umnn that is tho Indian Occan.^ Of tho forty 
years between tho first MusnlmAn invasion of tho south in 1264 and 
tho ostahlishmont of a now Hindu kingdom nt Vijayanogar botwoon 
1328 and 13SD no record has boon traced. It must havo been atimu 
of trouble nnd disorder, favonrablo to tbo rise of tbo potty robber 
cbiofs, who, wbon tho central authority was weak or broken, always 
divided and harried tho KarnAtak. Between 1326 and 1835, willi 
the help of tho ShankarAchArya of Shringori in IVcst Mnisur, two 
brothers, Hakku and Bukka, established anew city on tho right bank 
of tho Tunghhodra river, opposite the old city of Anegundi and 
about thirty-six miles north-west of BclAri. Tho now city was first 
called VidyAnagar or tho Cityof Learning, nndaftcrwurdsVijayanngar 
or tho City of Victoiy. Of tho origin of tho two brothers Ilakka 
and Bukka accounts vary. According to one story they belonged 
to the Hoysalas of DvArosamndm, according to n second they wore 
of tho family of tho BannvAsi Kndnmbas, according to a third they 
were of tho TAdav lino, and according to a fourth they were 
shepherds or Kurnhars tho treasury guards of tho family of Varangal 
in the GodAvari delta which was destroyed by tho Mnsnlm Ans in 1323. 
MAdhnv the head of tho Shringeri monastoty helped tho brothers* 
with money, chose for them tho site of tho now city, nnd, in 1335, 
when the fortifications wore completed, placed Hakknon tho throne 
with the title of Hnrihar KAy (1336-1350). The aproadot Vijayanngar 


* Briggs’ Ferialita, 1. 307, 
’ Briggi’ FerithU, I. 370. 
‘ Briggs’ Fcrislita, I, 389. 


• Briggii’ Fcrislita, I. 399. 

* Briggs’ FerisMn. I. 379. 
' Briggs’ FerislUs, I -US. 
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power in llio Knrnatnk was rapid. In 1342 the Arab Imoller Ibn 
JBatuta found Unrinb, tlmt is ilnriappi, tlio orcrlord of tlio chiefs 
of llio Kiinara coast.’ Thus, at this lime, DliilrwAr scorns to have 
been held b}' Vijayana^r. 'While ■Pljayanagar was building, 
^[nhanniind 'i'ughlik p32o-I851}, pleased with its central position 
and the btrongth of its liill.fort, was trying to make Dovgiri, or ns 
ho now c.illud it Daulntabad the City of Wealth, tho capital of Indio. 
Ho thrice forced tho people of Delhi to move to Daulntabad, but all 
his efforts failed. Tho Deccan continued hostile to his rule. And 
in the troubles which embittered tho latter jiart of his reign the 
Deccan nobles more than once rose in revolt. At last in 1347, 
under the leadership of an Afghiin uniued Zaflir Khiin, nften\-nrd.s 
known as Ahl-ud-din Uusan Gnngu, who look tho name llnhninni 
out of respect to a Brahman patron, the Deccan freed itself from 
all connection with Upper India. Hasan moved Ins capital 
from Daulntabad about 100 miles soutli-cast to Kulbarga and thoro 
founded a dyniLsty, which, tinder the iinmo of tho Bnhmnni or 
Kulbirga kings, ruled tho Dccenn and great part of the KarnAtak 
for nearly a century and a half 0347* MSS). 

About 1351 Ahl-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1317-1358), the fonndor 
of the Bahmani kingdom, sent n large forco into the Kamdtak or 
KAiiarcte-spe.sking district."!, tlmt is the country south of a line drawn 
between Kolhdpurand Bidar. Fromthe Kannltak the Balimanigcncral 
returned with much snoil in money and jewels, be-sidcs two Imndrcd 
elephants and one thousand female singers.* Vary bloody wars 
continued bet ween Ibo Vijnynnngar and the Babmani kings, the record 
of which is probably one-sided, as Forishta dwells on Mus.slmiln 
victories nml pa“®es over Xlnsalmiin defeats. In the earlier wars 
between Kulimrga nml Vijnynnngar, it is recorded that victory 
was alw.syn followed by a gencnil slaughter of prisoners, men 
women and cbildron. In apito of their revorbos the Vijaynnngar 
king* do not seem to havo lost their hold on Dh/irwiir and its 
neighbourhood, ns, from an in'’Crintion dated 1351-55 (fj. 1270), 
Ifnrihar, on the right bank of the Tiingbhndra nliout tweh'C miles 
boiith-cnst of IMnchctnnir, belonged to Bnkkn the hccond Vijayanagar 
king ( 1:550-1!’, 79)’. In 1309, .Muhammad Shah Bahmani (1358- 
1375) def'-ated Bnkkn, king of Vijayamsgar, nml continued for threo 
inontliH to nms'mcriJ tho people of tho Vij.ayanngar territory* 
hinhnmmad was more Buccessful than his predcccsiora in reducing 
the Karniltak chiefs and landlords, lie svrested from Ihoin much 
of the ttccumulatcd riches of bcven hundred jc-ars,* and so isiduccd 
the population tlmt nccording to Fcrislita tho Vijnynnagar districts did 
not recover for •'ovcnil ages.* The sceno of these indiscriminate 
ma^eacres was the IWichur-DoAb outside DliArwAr limits, though tho 
cast of the district cmn hardly havo escaped. 

ThcweakcningofVijayanagarpowernna tho cruelty of tho XfusalraAn 
invaders forced largo miin1)cr.i of tho people into outlawry, limy 
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formed into large bands of bi'lgands, and duringMubammad’s reign as 
many as eight thousand beads are said to bare been sent to Kulbarga 
and piled near tbe oity gates.^ Mubamtnad Sb4Vs successor 
Muj4bid Sb4h (1375-1378) demanded from Vijayanagar tbe fort 
of Banlcdpurj about tbirty-sls miles south of DbarvrAr, together 
irith other places betnreen the Krishna and the Tungbhadra, a 
countty which Eerishta describes as full of fastnesses and woods.‘ 
Bukka refused and in the war which followed was driven through 
the forests to Cape It4mas in Groa. Then fortune changed; Bnkka 
regained what he had lost, and forced the Musalmens out of the 
territories to the south of the Krishna. An inscription dated 
1379-80 at Dambal ‘iu Cadag shows that at that time Haribar II. 
(1379-1401) of Vijayanagar held Cadag.^ The success of the 
Vijayanagar chief was apparently decisive, as the Mnsalmln histoiiaus 
record about twenty years of peace during the reigns of Mdhmnd 
Shdh Bahmani (1373-1397), Ghei4s-ud-din (1397), andShams-ud- 
din (1397), from 1378 to 1397. This period of peace was followed 
by a devastation as complete as that caused by the fiercest 
hlusalmdn invasion. The ^at Durga Devi famine began in 1396 
and lasted twelve years. Whole districts were emptied of their 
people, and the hill forts and strong places previously held by the 
Muhammadans fell into the hands of petty chiefs and leaders of 
bandits.^ A second inscription of Harihar II., dated 1399 - 1400 
(S. 1321), is at MakaravaUi in Hangal.* 

War between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings again broke 
ont in 1308. In 1406 Feroz Sh4h B^mani (1397- 1422), halting 
near Vijayanagar, detached Mir Fazl Ulla Anjn with the Berdi- 
division to lay siege to Bank&pur the most important forti-ess in the ' 
Karn4tak. Mir Fazl ITlla succeeded in taking the fortress. He 
committed the government of the fort and of its valuable dependencies 
to Saddoh, and himself returned to the royal camp. In 
the treaty which followed Dev Raya (1401-1451) of Vijayanagar 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Peroz Shah Bahmani, 
and, to prevent further disputes, to cede the fort of Bank4pur 
as Uie marriage portion of the Vijayanagar princess.® The peace 
between the rival kingdoms did not last long. In 1417 they were 
again at war. And in 1423, Ahmad Shah Bahmani (1422-1435), 
the successor of Feroz Shdh, overran the Vijayanagar country, and 
put to death men women and children without mercy. Whenever 
the number of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, Ahmad 
Shah halted three days and made a festival He also broke down 
Hindu temples and destroyed Br4hman colleges.^ Still, in spite of 
these snocesses, the Mnsalmins had no firm hold of the country south 
of the Krishna. 1423 and 1425 were years of drought and 
famine.® 

In 1443, hearing that Dev E£ya of Vijayanagar had sent his son 
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to bosicgo Bankapur, Ahmad Slidh B^lhmaui dcs}iiitc1iod Malik-ul- 
Tujdr with the Daulatabad division to oppose him, and the 
Vijayanagar troops •wore forced to raise the siogc.* In 1464, 
Navalgund, about twenty inilos north-cast of DliArwdr, whioli is 
mentionc'd as the hoad-quartors of a siV/iMr or province, was the scene 
of an attempted rovolt. Jolitl Khiin the governor of the province 
and brother-in-law of AM-ud-din Bahmani II. (1435- 1457), taking 
advantage of the king's illness, seized a largo tract of country 
ronnd Navalgund which ho gave in charge to his son Shiknndar 
Khdn. In spite of his illness Ald-nd-diu marched against tho 
rebels who fled before him. Shiknndar Khiin induced Snltdn Mahmud 
Kbilji of hliilwa and the ruler of Khuudesh to enter tho Deccan 
with a large army. Against this forco Ahi-nd-din marched in 
person, but before the armies* met Shikandar’s allies withdrew ns 
they had moved on tho assumnee that Ald-ud-din was dead. With 
two thousand Afghilns and Rajputs Shiknndar fled to Navalgund. 
JChwltja !Mnhmud Gawnn pursued him, besieged Bnnkdpur, and 
on a promise -of pardon persuaded him to sun'ondcr. On going to 
court ho was received into favour, and in 1455 Navalgund was 
restored to liim. In 14't7, on tho accession of tho now king 
llawityan Shdh (I4~t7-14G1), disappointed at not recoiring tho 
government of Tiiilnngnna, Shiknndar and his father began to raise 
troops at Navalgund, and defeated Khiin Johdn tho governor of 
Bornr who was sent against them. After Khdn Jchdn’s detent tho 
king marched against tho rebels, in tho hope of inducing them 
to submit. But Shikandar Khdn, relying on tho attachment and 
bravery of his troops, with eight thousand Deccanis and Rajputs 
marched out to offer battle, and by night surprised tho king’s camp 
with success. In consideration of their close relationship and former 
friendship tho king sont Shikandar word that in spite of liis crimo 
in appearing in anns against his sovereign, if he would surrender, 
ho would grant him a freo pardon and confer on him an cslato 
in Daulatabad, To this Shiknndar Khdn returned an insolent 
answer. JJumdyiin ordered tho lino to attack, and Shikandar 
repeatedly ropnlscd the vigorous charges of tho royal array. The 
action remained uncertain, till Mdhmud Gawdn with tho Bijdpur 
division and Khwdja Jehiin Turk with the army 6f 'I'nilniigana at 
tho same time charged Shikamlar’s right and left wings and tho 
rebels began to give way. Tlio king, observing their confusion, 
supported tho attack from tho centre with five hundred bowmou 
and five hundred spearmeu, at tho head of whom, mounted on an 
elephant, ho charged tho onomy. llis advance was so stoutly 
opposed that tho king found himself nearly de.scrtod by his followers 
who retreated in confusion, while Shikandar Khdn licndod an attack 
on tlio king. As .Sliikandar drew near, tho cloplmnfc on which 
Hiirndynn was mounted soizrd liini with his tnmk, dragged him 
from his horse, and dashed him on tho ground. Ilis followers 
unable to check therasolvos, in tlioir chargo redo over him and 
crushod him to death. On tho loss of their loader tho robol army 
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fled ; and the king, rallying liw (mopa, jntrMicd the fugitives with 
great .almighter, Navalgimd, to rvliich Shikandara father had 
i-otircd, was henioged. At the cad of a week .foUI Khiln snbmitN. 
His life was spared, but ho ended his days in clo^o coulinomcBU 
About this time, perhapi in tho troubles which nccoinjnnicd 
Shiknndar KhAu’s revolt, VijByiiiin£mr succeeded in regaining 
HaiikApnr.® In 1470 Mahmud Gaw/ui, who hold the ollice cf 
prinio minister as well ns the jfovermneiil of llijApur, attacked the 
seaboard territories of tho \ ijnyanagnr king and look Goa. In 
1472, nt tho instigation of the Vijaynnagar king, Iho Hindu chief 
of Hnnkdpur and Virkam UAy lUjnof llclgauaj stint troops to rct.ske 
Goa.’ Tho attempt failed, nnd, in retaliation, _tlic .NfnssImAtu 
besieged nud took the fort of J'elgaum, In M72 and 1472 ne 
rain fell, tmd no gniin svnssown; miiny died and many loft the 
country. In Iho third year, when rain foil, scnrrely any farmoN 
remained to tdl the land.* 

Tho capture of Bidgaum and its depcndencicr hronghl the wlHc 
ofthoUomhayKnrmil.nl:, exrept tho southern jwrt ion ofDbSraar, 
under ilur.nlmiiu rule. Hut tho ascendancy of the lUlimanis was 
nownt nn end. In 1480, Yusuf Add SiiAh, one of tho loading 
nobles of ifalimiid KliAh Baliinaiu If.V conrt, declared hhn'.elf 
in dependent nnd eeir.cd Jlijdpur nnd all the Ilainnnui possessions 
in DliAnvAr. Ahnnt ten yenra before tho c.stablishnicnt of llijApnr 
poaor (I47!t), perhap.s from tho want of auccoss of tho la«t of its 
uiomhers,Mailikitrjunii(14al-HG3) nml Virup'iksha (MOo-MTO) tho 
first dsmasty of Vijaynnagar kings came to nn end. Nar.singh, who 
according to ono nccbiint was the slave of tho last king Virupskslm, 
according to a second account was a chief of Toilingana, and 
according to n third account was of a Tiilnv or Ijoiilh Ivfin.ani 
family, established himself at Vijaynnagar. In loO.S, Nnrsiagh of 
Vijnjannpir wn.s succeeded by iiis son Krishna IIdv.a, a most 
successful nnd longlived king, who coufimied to ndo probably 
till lo3I. Krishna sccina to have owed much of his success to 
the friendship of tho Portuguc.se, who, nrriring on the Mnlab.'ir 
roast in 1408, waged a naval war on Aralis, Turks, nnd all MnsalmAn 
traders. Their yivalry with BijApur iudncod them to cuUivnto 
friendly relations with Vijavnnngnr svliom they supplied srith 
ammunition, horses, and artiUorymen, lu ISIO, Vnsut Adil SbAh, 
tho founder of tho BijApnr dynasty, died. Acting niidor tho advico 
of their Hiiidn ally the olncf of Ilonavar in North Kanara, tho 
Portuguoso suddenly attacked Go.s nud took it with little trouble. 
It was rocovei-cd by BiiApnritt Jfay of the samo ye.sr, but before tho 
close of 1610 (Novomlior 25th) was again taken nud pormnnontly 
held by tho Portuguese.® Tho success of tho Portugneso was most 
wolcomo to many of the Hindu chiofs. In 1612 an embassy camo to 
Mboqnerqnofrom VongApur,thnt isBnuknpur,to congratulate him 
on his success at Gon. Too amba 5 s.adors brought sixty beautifully 
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dressed horses and ashed that they might have the management 
of the lands of Goa and that they might have 300 horses a year. 
Dalboqnerque gave them the horses, becanse their chief was a 
useful ally as Lis land was a veritable and safe road to Vijayanagar, 
and as his people were shilful snddlomakers.^ About 1520 
Krishna B&ya completely defeated Ismdil Adil Shilh (1510-1534) and 
restored the kingdom of Vijayanagar to its former limits.* The 
absence of any Musalmnn successes for several years after Krishna 
Edya’s victory may be gathered from Perishta’s narrative, which 
passes in silence over the sixteen years between 1520 and 1535. 
Among the people of Dharwdr the rule of Krishna Bays and his 
brother Achyuta Bdya, for the two names always go together, is 
remembered ns a time of happiness and ideal govomment. Though, 
as the best Icnown mombers of tho dynasty, Krishna and Achyuta 
have probably gained a traditional credit for works which wore 
not theirs, tho brothers seem to hare had a groat share in 
constructing tho system of water works for which Dbdrwdr end the 
neighbouring country arc famous. They also seem rightly to have 
the credit of introducing the Rdi Reklia Mat survey which formed 
the basis of all later revenue settlements.* The only one of 
Krishna Bdya’s inscriptions found in Dhdrwdr is a copper-plate 
grant dated 1512-13 (S. 1434), giving over the village of Tirmalapura 
to Timmanaya the son of Ghatilca-Karsingh the astrologer of 
Battohalli and Kod.^ 

After tho death of Krishna Bdya which probably happened in 1534, 
Achyuta Bdya scorns to have gone on reigning till 1542. Three 
inscriptions of Achyuta Bdya have been found within Dhdrwdr limits, 
two at Gadag, and one at Annigori. All are dated 1588-39 (S. 1460). 
After Achyuta Bdya’s death, though ho kept roprosontatives of tho 
old family ns tho nominal heads of the state, tho real control was 
seized by Bdm Bdjn, who is said to have been the son of Krishna 
Bdya’s minister. Bdm Edja was an able and a vigorous ruler. In 
1547 ho made a treaty with Dorn Joilo do Castro the Portuguoso 
viceroy, with tho object of encouraging trade and of resisting tho 
power of Bijdpnr. In this treaty Hubli or Obeli is mentioned as a 
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’ Rico's Mysore, 1. 230. Uf tins CTcnt Tietor^ the Portuguese bintorian Furia-y-Sonza 
(Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 179), probably from Vijayunsgar soarcos, gives tho following 
details: In 1C20, Krishna ItAya, king of Vijayanagar, collected 3&,000 horse, 730,000 
foot, and S8G elephants with 12,000 water-caniers and 20,000 dancing.girls, to 
recover the grc.it castle of Rachol, that is RAiebur, which BijApur had taken from 
liinu Adil SnAh came to relievo Bdichnr, but ^vas defeated and forced to ily, forty 
Fortogucse in his army Cghting with great valour. Krishna RAya pressed the siege 
but inth no success, till Christopher do Fiquoredo and twenty Portuguese eamo with 
horses. Fiqueredo asked tho king if ho might attempt to assault the fort. Krishna 
RAya agreed, and, tho second assault being wcli backed by tho Vijayonagnr troopa,was 
successful. Soon after Adil ShAh sent an embassy to Krishna RAya, asking for the 
restoration of prisoners and piundor. Krishna RAya agreed on condition that Adil ShAh 
would ncknowlcdgo his supremo authority as emperor of KanAra and come to kiss his 
foot. This degrading condition was accoptod but its performance was delayed. 
Meanwhile Ray do Mclo, who commondod in Goa, taking ouvontago of the decline of 
BijApur power, took part of tho country near tho isle of Goa. 

’ Captain, afterwords Sir Q. Wingate in Bom. Gov. Scl. CI.V. 74-75. 

* Trans. Bom. Branch Roy. As. Soc. XII. 342. 
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placoof IradBinsiiltpolrc and iron [ortlio Bijtipnr country.' Iliougli 
able and Buccossfnl, Ildm Raja was so ovorboarinff to Ins Mupalmdn 
noiglibours that tbo four Aiasalniiln powers, Bijdpur Gollionda 
Alimadnngnr and Bidnr, joined in a league against him. In 1505, 
at tlio great bnttlo fought on tbo banks of Ibe Krishna, eightcon 
miles south of Tdlikoti in tho JIuddohih/11 anb-divisioii of Bijapur, 
Rdm Rdjn was defeated and slain, and Vijayanngnr taken and 
sacked.* Jealousy hotwcon Aliinadnagar and Bij.tpur, tho two 
lending Mnsalindn powers, prevented tho transfer of the Vijayanagar 
territories to Mnsnlindn rule. Rdm Rdja'a hrothor was allowed to 
hold much of tho Kamdtak and for aomo time many Vijayamigar 
fondatories maintained their indopondence.’ In 1570 the feeling 
of rivalry between Ahmadnn^r and Bijfipnr grow less keen. 
With the Kdliknt chief they formed a great alliance against the 
Portnguose, and agreed that if succciiaful Ahmndnngar should keep 
the north Portugucso possessions and Bijiipur overrun tho south. 
Tho splendid courage of tho Portugucso defenders of Chenl and 
Goa dofonted tho efforts both of tho Ahmndnngnr and of the 
Bijdpur armies.* Still tho nllinnco led ton more friendly feeling 
between Ahmndnngnr and Bijiipur, and in 1573 Ali Adil Sh5h 
(1537-1579) the Bijltpnr king wn.s nblo to nrmugo that while 
Ahmadnngnr spread its power northwards, he should ho Idft free to 
conquor tho Knmiitnk. In 1673 ho marched against DhArwiir, one of 
tho strongest forts in tho Karndtak, which was held by an oiliccr of tho 
Into Rdm. Rdja who had assumed indopondence, Tho fort , fell after 
a siege of sis months and tho surrounding country was niinoxed to 
Bijdpur.* Tho Bijdpur king next marched against Bnnkdpur, tho 
capital of Toldpn Rdyn, formerly a servant of tho Vijayanagar kings, 
hut nowindependont. After vain appeals for help to Venkntfidry 
tho brother of his former master, Voliipa Rfiya defended himself 
with such vigour that ho nearly forced the Bijiipur troops to raise 
tho siege. Tho Musnlmdns wore specially annoyed 'ty .v’ghf 
attaokafrom tho Karndtak infantry, who, valuing thi>u- lives but little, 
entorod tho tents at night naked and covered with oil and stabbed 
tho Musalmiin soldiers in tlioir sloop, Tnis novel form of attack 
caused a panic among tho Musalmans and their sufferings were 
increased by tho activity of tbo onomy in cutting off tlioir supplies. 
But in Miistaplia KLdn tbo Bijdpur army had a good commander. 
With tho help of his Borgi, that is apparently Badngi or northern 
that 18 Maratha-Tclugu cavalry, ho reopened bis lines of 
communication, and by placing n strong guard of sentries round 
the camp checked tho night attacks. Tho siego was pressed, and 

aftfir A Vfinr nnri f.nrnn TnntirtvB fliA 
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stone of a mosque whicli •was built upon tbe foundation. Many towns 
and districts ■were conferred upon Mustapha Kbdn, and till Lis 
assassination in Bankfipur in 1579 the whole of the conquered 
country remained under his management,^ According to Hindu 
accounts the power of the Vijayanagar kings continued at least in 
name till 1584. Though in 1593 the Hindus for a time regained 
Bankdpur/ 1575, the year of the fall of Bankdpur, may be taken as 
the date when Dhdrwdr came under Bijdpur rale. It continued 
under their sway for about a hundred years, till the capture of 
Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1686. Of these hundred 
years almost no details are recorded. But compared with the 
ten years of no-government before it began and the hundred and 
twenty years of misrule after it ended, the Bij&pnr rule seems to 
have been a time of fair government and of prosperity. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, before Bijapur was 
weakened by the attacks of Shivaji, Dhdrw4r seems to have been full 
of villages of weavers and Hubli to have been a place of much wealth 
and of great trade. In 1673, while ravaging Bijapur territory, a 
Maratha army under Anaji Dattu plundered the rich mercantile town 
of Hubli, the centre of a number of mannfacturiug villages. The 
booty exceeded any previous Maratha plunder. Merchants of all 
nations were pillaged j and the Bijdpur troops, which had been 
stationed for the defence of the town, destroyed any property which 
the ilar^thfis had left. The English factory at Karwar, which was 
said to have einployed 50,000 weavers in the Dhfirwdr villages, 
had a broker at Hubli to sell all kinds of imports and gather the 
cloth intended for England. The Hubli factory was plundered, and, 
according to English account, goods were lost worth about £2773 
(7894 pagodas). The English claimed compensation, but Shivdji 
declared that, except some petty damage represented by him at about 
£70 (200 P«.), his troops had done them no harm.® In 1674 
Shivdji fortified Hargand thirty miles north of Dhdrwar, and took 
Dhdrwar.* About the same time (1678) Abdul Karim Khdn, the 
ancestor of the present Hawab of Savanur, on behalf of Bijdpur, was 
appointed chief captain against the hlardthds and governor of the 
province or sar/cdr of Bankapur, which, under Bij&pur, included 
sixteen districts orpargands, the chief among them being Nasrabad 
or Dhdrwdr and Gadag.® In 1685, Sultdn Mudzzim, Aurangzeb's 
son, marched in the name of the Delhi emperor to regain the south- 
west portions of the Bijdpur kingdom which Shivaji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and DMrwdr, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them. But in spite of this success he had to 
withdraw towards Ahmadnagar, as his army was greatly reduced by 
famine and pestilence.® In (1686, 15th October), on the capture of 
Bijdpur by Aurangzeb, the rest of the Bijapur territories in Dhaiwar 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 133-139 ; West’s Southern hlaritlia Counttj’, 11-12. 
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passed to tlie Moghals. Tiie Mogial tenure of the country tos 
purely militaiy and did not last long. Ahdul B&huf Khdn^ son of 
A hdn l TTnn'm kTiAtij the Bijdpnr goremor of Bankdpur, entered the 
emperor’s service and received a large share of the Bombay 
Kamfitak. Abdul Eahuf at first made his head-quarters at Baukdpur, 
hut he afterwards moved to Sdvanur about six miles to the north-east. 
He left the revenue management of his territories to the hereditaiy 
Hindu officers, of whom the chief were the desdis of Navalgnnd, 
Shirhatti, Hdvanur, and Dambal^ The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 
led to the establishment of two Mar&thn principalities under two of 
Shivdii's grandsons, Satira under Shdhn and Holhapur under 
SambMji. In 1719 through the influence of the Syeds who deposed 
the Emperor Ferokshir (1713-1719) Shdhn received three imperial 
grants for the ehauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi or one-tenth 
of the revenues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijdpnr 
which included Dh&rwdr. The third grant was the svaraj or home 
rule of sixteen districts, the only one of which within Dhdrwdr limits 
was Qadag/ After this great cession of territory Eatesing Bhonsle, 
Bdja of Almlkot about twenty-three miles south-east of ShoMpur, 
was appointed to colldct the tribute and revenue due from the 
Kamdtak. In 1723 the Nizdm was created viceroy of the Deccan 
and assumed independence. In those parts of the Bombay 
Eomdtak which were not included in the Moratha home-rule or 
svaraj, or had not been wholly ceded in grant, the Nizdm divided 
the revenue with the Marathds. As viceroy of the Deccan ho 
interfered to euppress disturbances in the Bijdpur Earndtak, and 
appointed anew governor or subheddr to that district.^ Though 
Shdhu had received the imperial grant of a large share of the 
Earnatak, and though his claims to levy a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenues of all lands formerly held by the Moghals had been 
admitted, so great was the local power of the chiefs of Eolhdpur 
and Sdvanur that Fatesing Bhonsle, the Mordtba general, scarcely 
ventured to cross the Erishna, In 1726, on the pretext of 
levying his one-fourth and one-tenth shares of the revenue, 
Peshwa Bdjirdv (1720-1740), with a large army under Patesing 
Bhonsle, marched into the Kamdtak. They plundered as far as 
Seringdpatam, hut made no attempt to estabh'sh their power.’* In 
1730, under a treaty between the chiefs of Sdtdra and Eolhdpur, 
though Shdhu and the Peshwa continued to exercise sovereignty 
over it except some forts, the country between the Erishna and the 
Tungbhadrawas assigned to Eolh&pur. During these changes the 
SAvanur Nawilb, who, though no longer dependent on the 
was subordinate to the Niz4m, acquired so large a territory that in 
1746 he ventured to resist the authority of the farmer of the Mar4tha 
dues from the coun^ between the Krishna and the Tunghhadra. 
This brought on him a MarStha invasion against which ho was 
unable to cope. In 1747 he had to agree to a treaty by which he 
yielded to the Peshwa the whole of the present sub-divisions of 
Dhdrwdr, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Rdnebennur and 
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Kod. llo was allowed to keep Hubli, Rankapur, Hanp^al, and other 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bnnkapur,' 
lb is doubtful whether the terms of this treaty were fully carried 
out. In 1 755, while Peshwa Biilaji’s army was encamped on the 
north bank of the Krishna on its inarch to the South Eamatak, an 
oflicer of the Peshwa, formerly in JL Bussy’s service, deserted the 
Peshwa and joined Abdul Hakim Kbdn the Nawdb of Sdvanur, 
who had about this time throivn oil his allegiance to the Nizfim. 
The Peshwa demanded the deserter’s surrender, and ns the 
Nawilb refused to giro him up, the Manltha army crossed the 
Krishna, and attacked Sdviinur. The prime minister of Haidarabad, 
whowasatthistimein league with the Peshwa, ohscrvingsoformidnblo 
an advance of hlurdtha troops, gathered an army of observation. 
The Peshwa sent agents to declare that ho bad no intention to make 
war on the Nizdm, that the object of his advance was to reduce the 
Nawdb of Savnnur their common enemy whose power, ho said, was 
formidable both to the Nizilm and to the Mardthils, and if not 
crushed would spread over the whole Karndtak.^ Accordingly a 
force from Haidarabad joined the hfardthds, and, under Bussy’s 
directions, the artilleiy opened so heavy a (Iro on Silvanur that 
after a siege of three months the Nawdb was obliged to yield.^ To 
secure the withdrawal of the Mardtha troops, the Nawdb, in addition 
to a large cash payment, to raise which he was forced to pledge 
Buukdpnr fort to Holkar, was compelled to cede cloven more 
districts, among them Hubli and Misrikota’. In return ho received 
some districts in Rdnobennur and the sub>division of Pnrasgad in 
Bclgaum. The Peshwa seems not to have taken the newly acquired 
territorj’ under his direct management, but to have loft most of it 
to the local demis whom !io made responsible for the rovonuo,* 

In 17G2 Haidar Ali deposed the Hindu king of Maisnr and 
usurped the sole authority. By 1763 Haidar’s conquests bad 
spread far north of the Tungbliadra. Tl>e friendship of Sdvnnur 
became of importance to Haidar, and, through his general Fazl 
Ullah, ho suggested to the Siivanur chief Abdnl Hakim Khun the 
advantages of an alliance. Next year (17C4), ns the Siimniir chief 
i*efiised to separate from the Mnrathus, Haidar marched against 
SAvannr, and, after some resistance, reduced tlieNawAbto submission, 
while Fazl UllAh Khan took Dhnrwar and overran the country as 
far north ns the Krishna.® In Poona great propagations were made 
to repel Haidar's invasion. An army under Peshwa Mndhavnio 
(1762-1773) marched toivnrds the Krishna. Gopdinio Patvardbnp, 
who was sent in advance, crossed the Krishna but was defeated by 
Fazl Ullah. In Jfay 17G‘], when the Peshwa approached with an 
army of 30,000 horse and ns many foot, Fazl Ulldli, leaving a strong 
garrison in Dharwar, fell back on Haidar’s army, which, quitting its 
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— Bontli (il Banliiipnr, nnd ndvnncinfi; townrdo Sdvanur, look n stronj 

History. position ni’ar Knttclinlli nbonl tiiirty-sis miles south of Srivumir, 

Tiicrcuw^, Horo, when joined by Fazl Dlldh, tho rvliolo force midor Ifaidar’s 

^ 1752'177C. command ninounted to about 20,000 liorso nud 40,000 foot, of which 

fl’arpi/t/fniilar, one-lmlf wcro disciplined nifantiy, Tho Pesliwn {faming tbrongh 

‘ ^ '*■ bis cttvnlty correct information of tho strength of lliiidnr’b position, 

detonniued not to nttnek R, and instead (‘inplnycd bis troops in 
driving out llnidar’a garrisons from the towns nnd villages norlli 
of llio Vnrda. In tho hope of Ininging on n genml engagcmeiit, 
Ilnidnr nioved with 20,00(t men imemling to retiro and draw the 
JIartilliils towards tho strong position which Fnzl Ulhtli held with 
the main body of llio army. 'I’ho Mnrallias tlircw ont n few bodies 
of Bkirinisiicrs, who retiring ns lie advanced drew Ilnidnr forward, 
until ilieir jiartics, always retiring but gradually thickening, at lost 
formed solid masses of lior«e, winch gradually moved round between 
IJnidnr and bis camp, nnd forced him, not witlmut heavy loss, to 
cliaiigo his feigned retirement into n real retreat, lie then fell 
hack on his entrenched poMtioii at Aiinnvati. The I’cshwa followed ; 
nnd after a feir dnya apwvirc^ to bp moving whiimii to inve.st his 
camp. ILudnr, fancying be saw a chance of cutting off one of tho 
Jlnnltlia columns, moved out with 2000 infantty, iOOl) horse, and 
four light guns. lie was again entioed to advance too far and was 
completely surrounded. The speed of their horses s.iTcd Haidar 
and about fifty of libs cavalry j the rest of tho corps was destroyed. 
'I'ho approach of the sontli*weat mon.^oon (.Inne) put a stop to 
fiirthor hostilities. 'Jlio Foshwn eintoncd for the lains at Nnrindra, 
about live miles north of Dliitrwdr, billptfiug his horsemen among all 
the villages within a radius of twenty miles. As soon ns tho season 
allowed (October), the Iteshwa laid siege to Dhanvilr. Ho succeeded 
in breaching the wiill and tlio town capitulated. The whole country 
north of the Varda was now in his possession, e.vcept Sluiidgod in 
North Kunara, and this, when the weather cleared, be speedily 
reduced. Hddhavriio Pcsbwa made over the command of the 
army to his uncle Bnghnniitbnto or Ibigholw, svho, in l/Cii, pnraued 
Haidar across the Tungblindm nnd forced him to agree to a treaty 
iiiidor which, besides paying .1320,000 (Us. 32 fwBs), he gave up 
all claims on Sitvanur.* DhArwir remained under tho Jlnwltluis 
till 1773, when, baking ndraniago of tho ironbles nt Poona caused 
by tho death of MfidhavrAo Peshwa (1762-1773), Haidar sent 
a strong detachment under his son Tipu to recover tho districts 
conquered by the MuRtthits in 1704.5 Haidar entered into close 
relations with RnghuimthrAo tlio unde of fbo murdered Peshwa 
Ndrilynnrito, acknowledged him hmd of tho MarittliAs, nud agreed 
to support him. In 1 / /6, according to Maisnr ncconnts, in return 
for tho gift of .^160,000 (Its. 16 lakhs), Enghoha agreed that Haidar 
should take and hold the country to tho south of tho Krishna,® 


> Grant Dnira 3;10-''!32 5 tVilks’ South ot Imtia, 1. 4CI . JCI. 

- Grant DnlTs hlsirMlub, S63, 

» Wilks’ South of Intiio, II. 173 ; Grant Duff (IDstoiy, JOO) doiiWs if liifghoha cter 
gave Bucb im invitation. ■" b 
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Haidar crossed llio Tungbhadra, took Bankdpnr and Silvannr, and 
continued to pnsli northwards till tho rains (Juno 1776) stopped 
active oporntions. Ho rctnrncd to the south, leaving a chosen body 
of troops in Bankiipar with directions to watch, and as far as possible 
prevent supplies passing to tho Dharwar garrison which had not been 
reduced. Meanwhile the Poona ministers opposed to Raghundthriio 
obtained from the Nisiim n promise to act W’ith them against 
Haidar, Before the joint Mdratha and Hizdm armies could march, 
a small force under Konhcrrilo Patvardhan and Pandnrang, was 
(1776) sent to drive Haidar’s troops out of Sdvanur. Muhammad 
Ali, tho Maisur general and Raghoba’s agent in command of a 
body of auxiliary Marathds, came up with tho troops under tho 
Patvardhan ;it Snnsi about twenty-five miles south-east of Dharw'dr. 
Finding the Poona forco drawn up in order of battle, Muhammad 
Ali began the notion with his cavalry. Ho feigned a check, and, 
retiring in apparent disorder, was thoughtlessly followed by tho 
Marathds, who, confident of victory, pursued in headlong hasto 
till tho fugitive Musalmdns suddenly disappeared through openings 
in a powerful reserve. At tho .■’aino time a body of men in arabnsh 
poured into tho finnks of tho Mnratluls a tremendous firo of grapo 
and musketry. Tho slaughter was serious and tho confusion 
hopeless. IMiihainmad Ali mndo a determined charge at tho head 
of his cavalry, and, completing tho rout, continued tho pursuit for 
nine miles, and captured many of the Mnriltluis, among them their 
leader Pandnrang.* After this defeat, in 1777, tho main body of 
the Marfitha army of about 30,000 men under Parnshuram Bhiiu, 
tl»c most distinguished member of tho Patvardhan family, and tho 
Nizdm’s army about 40,000 strong under Ibrilhiin IChdn, marched 
ag.aiust Haidar. The Nizitm’s forces were bought off and the 
Alarathus rocro-tsed the Krishna without risking an action. This 
left tho field open to Haidar, who in 1778 took Dhiirwdr after a 
protinctod siege. After the fall of Dhurwnr, Baddmi and Jalih.dl 
in South Bijdpur wore taken, and Haidar was master of tho whole 
country south of tho Krishna.- Ho loft Nnrgund, Nav.algund, Dambal, 
and Shirbalti, and other strong places in the hands of their estate- 
holders or dcKtUn on their acknowledging his supremacy and agrocing 
to pay tribute.® Tho Poona ministers wore too fully occupied 
with the war against Rngliunrithr<io and tho English to allow them 
to make a serious attempt to recover tho K.arnutak. Haidar used 
this interval to strengthen his hold on tho country by a close 
alliance TOth Hakim Klidn tho Naw/ib of Suvanur. In 1779, tho 
oldest son of tho NawAb was married to Haidar’s eldest daughter, 
and Haidar’s second son was man'icd to tho NawAb’s danghtcr.* 
These alliances led Haidar to support tho Nawab in nominally 
recovering almost all tlio possos.sions which his father had in 1 7.')6 
ceded to tlio Mar.AtliAs. From this time till Haidar’s death in 1782 
Hakim Khiln prospered.® 
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In 1779, as llie Poona ministors wore anxious to seenro hisoiil 
in driving tho English out of India, Haidar’s right to the Marallia 
toiritories south of the Krishna was admitted on payment of a yearly 
sum of £110,000 (Es. 11,00,000) to represent tho SlarAtha share oE 
the revenue. Afterwards, when tho TOr with tho English was nearly 
over and when tho treaty of Snibni (1782) was in progress, Niina 
Phndnavis, the Peshwa’s minister at Poona, tried to persuade 
Haidar to restore the territory north of the Tungbhadra, threatening, 
if Haidar refused, to join the Euglish in attacking Maisnr. Bat 
the rivalry between Ndna and Mnhiidilji Sindia and the death of 
Haidar in 17d2prevonted Nana from gaining his object.' After 
Haidar’s death, Nilna Phadnavis called on Tipu to make good the 
aiTears of tribntc. Tipu acknowledged that tribute was due, bat 
evaded paying it.- A conforence was arranged botweon Nitna and 
the Nizdm to form plans for recovering tho territory to tho sonth 
of the Krishna. But they failed to come to an agreement and Tipii 
remained in possession. The Sdvannr Nawdb, who after Haidar’s 
death (1782) had gone over to tho MardthAs, incurred Tipn’s wrath, 
who drove his family out and forced him to take refuge at Poonn.“ 
In 1785, by demanding a higher tribute, Tipu estranged Venfcatrao, 
the chief of Nargnnd who had been his tributary since 1778. As by 
himself he was unable to withstand Tipu, Venkatrao sought the help 
of the Bombay Government, and, as they wore unable to assist him, 
he turned to the court of Poona. "When Tipu pressed VenkatrSo, 
Ndna Phadnavis interfered. He declared that Tipn had no right to 
exact more than the former tribute, that landholders on the transfer < 
of districts wero liable to no additional payments, and that tho 
rights of Brahman landholders except when gnilty of treason wore 
always respected. Tipn replied by sending two bodies of troops to 
demand more tribute than the Nargnnd chief could pay, and so 
give him a pretext for reducing tho fort. In March 1785, when 
news reached Poona that tho siege of Nargund was begun, a body 
of Mardtlids was sent from Poona to relievo Venkatrao. Boforo 
the Poona detachment arrived, want of water had forced the Maisnr 
troops to raise the siege. They were still in the neighbourhood, and 
after some skirmishing compelled the Mai-dthfis to retire, took the fort 
of Bdmdurg about sovontoen miles north of Nargnnd, and resumed 
the siege of Nargund. On Tipn’s assuranco that only tho regular 
tribute would be exacted, the Mardtha army recrossed the Krishna. 
The siege was pressed wi^ redoubled vigour, and, on tho strength of 
terms promised by Tipu, tho Nargund chief capitulated. In spite of 
Tipu's promises, when tlm fort was taken, the chief was seized, he and 
his family were sent into captivity, and his daughter was taken into 
Tipn’s harem. Kittur, a fort in Belgaum about forty miles west of 
Nargund, wasalso seized, andhoth Kitturand Nargund were garrisoned 
by Maisnr troops. Tipu forcibly circumoised many Hindus of the 
territory south of tho Krishno, end 2000 Brdhman disciples of 
Shankaracharya destroyed themselves to avoid tho disgraco.* In 


* Grant Duff’s Mur.ith,is, 457. ' Grant Duff’s Jlaritlijs, 15S. 

3 Transactions in tiio Mnnitlin Einpho (1803), 88. 
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178C tbe Manltlids and tbe Nizdm formed an offensive alliance 
against Tipu, and agreed to begin operations by taking from him tbe 
country between tbe Ejisbna and tbe Tungbbadra. A detacbment 
of 25,000 troops, cbiefly borse under Tnkaji Holkar and Glanesbpant 
Beberi another Mardtba commander, was sent to drive Tipn’s garrisons 
from the neighbourhood of £ittur and to act against tbe Moisnr 
general Bnrbdn-ud>din at Xittur. At tbe same time tbe confederate 
army under Haripant advanced and laid siege to Bdddmi in South 
Biidpar, which, after a furious and persevering attack, they succeeded 
in taking. Holkar’s detacbment drove all Tipn's posts from tbe 
open country in tbe neighbourhood of Kittnr, but failed in their 
attack on Kittnr fort. Holkar then made one march of upwards of 
sirfy miles to Sdvannr with tbe object of seizing Tipu’s chief 
hanker BdgvendraKnik. Rdgvendra succeeded in escaping, but two 
or three other smaller bankers fell into Holkar’s hands from whom 
he exacted a ransom of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idkhs). At Savannr Holkar 
wasjoined by Hakim Khdn the Nawdb, who, though closely related 
to Tb'pu, had been so badly treated by him that be willingly sided 
with the Mar^tbds. Holkar’s and the Nawdb’s combined force 
repulsed an attack by Tipu’s general Bnrhan-nd-din, who was forced 
to retire to Jerianvatti on the Varda.^ The confederate army nnder 
Haripant, after the fall of Badami and the seizure of the other forts, 
found itself opposed in the Nizdm’s territory by Tipn himself, who, 
with the greater part of his army, had crossed the Tnngbhadra in 
basket boats. As grain and forage were extremely scarce, to 

S roonre supplies as well as to draw Tipu into the plain country, the 
Inrdtha general marched to Sdvanur. Tipu followed and encamped 
in a strong position within six miles of the confederates, keeping 
the town of Sd.vannr between tbe camps.® In this situation both 
parties remained for fifteen days. On the first of October Tipu 
made preparations for a serions attack. He divided his force into 
four columns, the left centre commanded by himself ; and, after 
the evening meal, moved off making a considerable detour with 
the object of delivering a combined attack on the enemy’s left and 
centre. It was arranged that about an hour after midnight, when 
the head of his own column reached the point chosen for attack, 
ho should fire a signal gun, which was to bo answered by the heads 
of the three other divisions, and the attack was at once to be^n. 
The night was dark and rainy. On reaching a small outpost 
Tipu’s column ^vas challenged ; and Tipu, as if bent on letting 
the enemy know of his approach, ordered the outpost to be fired 
at. He again advanced, and when near the camp fired the signal 
gun, but listened in vain for a reply. After much delay and 
anxiety ho fired another signal, which was answered by only 
one gnn. He moved on, and entering the camp a little before 
dawn, found himself with no more than three hundred men. In the 
dark and wet the heads of all the columns except his own had lost 
their way, and from the same cause each column had broken into 
several divisions, which were all wandering at random in the dark. 
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As tlie light sti’ongthonod, alhvoro within view, and Tipn colleotcd 
and arranged his troops. Ho found tho Jlardtha camp empty anj 
their army drawn up on a height They began to cannonade Tipu’s 
force, and he, according to his own account, ordered no guns of any 
size to fire in rotum. The confederates, thinking their assailants 
were without large guns, advanced carelessly against them and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Tho accuracy of this account is donbtfnl, 
but there is no question that tho day ended in Tipn’s favour as tho 
confederates fell back on a position whose loft rested on tho fort ot 
Sdvannr.* 

The scarcity of forage and the weakness of their position induced 
Haripant to leave Sdvanur and tho Nawdb fell back with him ten 
miles. Tipn took Sdranur, but lay inactive till tho Mnhan'sm 
when ho retired to Bnnkdpur to hold the festival. In his absence 
Haripant without opposition breached, stormed, and took Shirbatti, 
a fortified town twenty miles north-east of Sdvannr. 'While at 
Sdvannr Tipn sent a messenger, nominally to treat of pence, fant, 
according to his own statement and as the event showed, with tho 
object of throwing the enemy off their guard.- On pretence of forage 
Tipu moved and made a successful night attack on tho confederate 
camp and secured the splendid equipage of the Hizdm's general 
and 500 camels which carried it.® In 1787, fearing that the English 
were about to take part against him, Tipn made a treaty with the 
Mardthds ceding them Nargund and in return receiving back tho 
other towns and districts which the Marathiis had token. Tipu also 
agreed to pay the hlardtha share of tho revenue and to restore to 
the Nawlib of S&vanur the territory which he hold before bis son’s' 
marriage with Haidar’s dai^hter. The Nawdb dreading Tipn's 
treachery accompanied the Mardthds to Poona.® 

Tipn never meant to fulfil these engagements. As soon as tho 
Mardthds had recrossed the Krishna, the Maisur troops retook 
Kittnr. The Marathfis were much anno^d by Tipn’s faithlessness, 
and, os both the English and the !«isdm were interested in 
preventing the increase of Tipu’s power, in 1790, when his 


> Wilki’ South oC India, II. 651-562. 

» Tho herald was chaigsd to deliver to Tuk^ji Bolkar in tho .absoaco of HMin 
All a speech to tho following effects ‘You have obtained expcrienco in feats ot 
arms and are diatingnuhed among the chiefs for superior valour. Now that war luu 
begun its destructive career and thousando are doomed to foB, why should ^ve longer 
witness the causeless effusion of human blond ! It is better that you and I should 
singly descend into tho field of combat, let the Ahnighfy dotcraiino who is tho 
conqnororand who tho vanquished, and let that result terminate tho contest Or 
if yon have not enfacdont eonfidenoe in your own single arm, take to your aid froin 
one to ton men of your own selection, and I will meet yon with eoual numbers. 
Suflh was the praotioe in the days of our Propbot, and, though long discontinncd I 
desire to renew that species of warfare. But if prudence sh^d dictate vonr 
declining the second ptonosition also, let tho two armies be drawn out, select your 
weapons, and let us ohief opposed to chief, horseman to horseman, and foot-soldier to 
foot-soldier engogo in mtohed battle, end let the vanquished become tlie subiecta to 
the vietots,’ To this Holtar is eaidto have replied that, ‘The passion for fichtinr 
had not descended to him from his ancestors, but 
flying, plunderira, burning, and destnraing, and the 
little danger.’ Wilks’ South of India. XI, 555-558, 

’ Willw South of India, 11. 556, < Grant Guff's Mardtb is, 472. 
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attacks on Trfivnnkor gave tlio Engliali grounds for acting against Chapter TIL 
Tipn, an offensive alliance was formed against him by the English, wT" 

the Itardthds, and the Nizdm. After preliminaries were settled the “Btory. 

lllardtha force ws placed under Parashuriiin Bhdu Patvardhan whom Marvr, 

the English engaged to supply ivith a dotachment of British troops. *786-1792. 
The 8th and 11th battalions of Native Infantry, one company of 
European and two companies of Native Artillerj', with six field 
pieces, which was the force named to act with the Mnrilthds, sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Captain Little about the 
20th of May 1790. They disembarked at Sangamoshvar in 
Batndgiri on the 29th of May, reached tho top of the Amba pass 
by tho 10th June, and arrived at a village not far from Tdsgnon, 
about fifty miles cast of tho Amba pass on tho 18th, whore they 
joined Pamshnrdm’s army.* Tho combined force did not cross 
tho Krishna till tho llth of August. As thoy advanced they 
found no difficulty in driving out Tipu’s soldiery, and tho coun- 
try was rapidly occupied until thoy came to tho village of Narindra, 
about five miles north of Dhdnviir. When they reduced Narindra 
the Mardtha force was daily joined by small parties till the whole 
amounted to 25,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and fiftcon pieces of 
heavy cannon txrenty-Ioar pounders and npirards. Them was a «fr 

retinue of women, including every sort of dancing and singing ' X7S0. " 

girls, who numbered ns many as tho fighting men, and there wore 
ten times as many followers and fifteen times as many animals. 

Tho Mardtha camp was full of traders and craftsmen as 
busily employed as if they wore at Poona and at peace.* Tho 
fort of Dhdrwdr was held for Tipn by Bndr-ul-Zamdn Khdn, 
ono of his most trusted gencmls, with a garrison of seven 
thousand regulars and three thousand irregulars armed with match- 
locks and swords. Tho combined English and Mardtha army ap- 
peared before tho fort on tho 18th of September. Till the 30th of 
October nothing of importance was done. On the 30th of October 
tho English detachment attacked a body of tho enemy who wore 
posted outside tho walls of tho town. Tho enemy wore driven back 
with the loss of three guns and n largo number of killed and wound- 
ed. The loss on tho side of tho English was ton men killed and 
fifty-nine wounded. After thin attack nothing further took place 
till tho 18th of December when tho British force attacked and took 
the town with a loss of sixty-two English and sovoral hundred 
Mardthds killed and wounded. The town was re-occupied by tho 
enemy but thoy were driven out and tho town was plundered by tho 
Mardthfis. As tho siege made little progress, on tho 28th of De- 
combor, the British contingent was strengthened by tho 2nd Bombay 
Eogimont and tho ninth battalion of Native Infantry from Bombay 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick and afterwards by a corps about 
300 strong, fifty of them Europeans of allnationsand thorost natives, 
commanded by Mr. Yvons, an English gentleman in tho Poshwa’s 
service. In spite of those roinforcomonts, tho siege languished 
chiefly on account of the backwardness of tho Mardthfis. On tho 


* Grant DuQ'a Maritkibi, 48S. 
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13th of March (1790) Colonel Frederick died worn out by delays 
and disappointments. The siege was kept up till the 4th of April, or 
twenty-nine weeks in all, when the garrison, reduced by desertion 
and death from 10,000 to 3000, capitulated. During the siege ths 
loss of tho English detachment was 500 killed and wounded, of whom 
one hundred were Europeans; the Mardtha loss was estimated at 
3000.' After the fall of Dhdrwfir, several places, among them 
Knsbgal fort about twelve miles to the south-east of Dharwdr and 
the rich trading town of Hubli, surrendered to the Marathas. Tbo 
scene of war between the confederates and Tipu was transferred to 
tho country soutli of the Tungbhadra ; and tho whole of the Bombay 
Karndtak passed to tho Mardthds. 

In spite of the frequent wars, when it passed from Tipu to the 
Marfithas the district was fairly prosperous. For about sixteen 
miles north of Dharwdr the country was very rich; no garden mould 
could be richer.® The lands near Dharwfir were in the highest state 
of tillage, affording the cattle luxuriant pasturage and the army 
plentiful supplies. About ten miles south-east of Dhdrwdr, the 
countiy round Hubli was well wooded and watered, and allowing 
for the time of the year (April) was in the highest tillage. Though 
there were no ornamental buildings, the town of Hubli was a rich 
centre of trade sending sandalwood and ivory to the western coast 
chiefly through Goa, and receiving silk cotton goods and rice. Many 
rich bankers negotiated bills on distant places and had such weight 
in the money market that the exchange and the currency of a 
great part of the neighbouring country was controlled by Hubli,® 
Though the town of Sdvanur, about thirty-six miles aoutn-east of 
Dhdrwiir, had lately (1786) been ruined, the country round it was 
rich and well tilled.' About ten miles south of Sdvanur near Devgiri 
the country was well wooded, watered, and tilled.® At Hdveri and 
Motdbennur about ten miles south-east of Devgiri. the country had 
the same rich appearance. Motahennur, a market town, was paiiicu- 
larly flourishing with stono houses and a brisk traffic with Maisur, 
chiefly in sandalwood.® Birgi, about four miles further south, was 
almost saiTounded with groves and gardens.^ Banebennur in the 
extreme south-east of the district was a market town of some extent 
and importance with large gardens and groves to the east and 
north.® In rimes of peace the country was full of oxen and sheep ; 
the sheep for food, the oxen for work. Sheep were very cheap, 
selling at Gd. apiece (4 to the rupee). Fowls were abundant, about 
l|d. apiece (20 to the rupee) ; there wore no geese, turHes, or 
tame ducks. The forests bad tigers, bears, and leopards, a few lynx, 
and no lions. There were wolves, hyaenas, jackals, and foxes on 
every hill, and in tho open country endless herds of antelope and 
other deer. There were peafowl, partridges, quail, snipe, doves 


’ JInor’a Narrativo of Captain lattlo’a Detachment, 1 -41 ; Grant Duff’s MarilthSs, 
485-87. A detailed account of the aiego is given under DhSnvAr in Places. 

Moor’s Narrative, 42, 239. ’ Moor’s Narrative, 233.254. * Moorls Narrative 242,250 
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plovor, jniigiccock, floiican, and biislai'd. TJio ponds wcro full oE 
duck, tcsil, and widgeons. ]?isli woro seldom calon ; tlio necessaries 
of life woro so abundnul that thcro was no need to drain tbe pools. 
In times of plenty grain was very ebeap. A bullock-load or ICO 
pounds (SO pald'n shers) of millet, onougli to last a family of six for 
!i month, could bo bought for Ss. (Ifc.l). Fruit and vegetables 
wcro less plentiful than grain, fowls, and niiilton. Plantaitis wore 
tho chief fruit, and mangoes wcro abundant though inferior to 
Hombjiy, Goa, and other coast mangoes. Palm-juice was drunk 
fresh and ferinonted. The fermented jnico was drunk to excess 
by most of the lower cksscs. Tho other fruits were melons, pome- 
granates, grapes, pineapples, limes, cnstardnpplos, jacks, nud 
guavas. Cocoaniits and dales were abundant and wcro sent to tho 
coast. Tliough it was supposed that the cocoa-palm did not flourish 
away from tho sea, there wcro groves or forests of cocoa-palms 150 
miles from tho coast. Neither rice nor gram was common; nnllot 
took tlio place of rice or wheat and i'uUhi of gram.* About 
this time (1702) the district or farkar of Ikiukupiir, of the province 
or .'mW/o of Bijilpiir, contained si.'ctccn Mib-divi'sions or juiryands 
yielding a j-early revenue of £25 t,2.Q9 (Rs. 25,42,090)." 

By tho treaty of Soringiipatam (February 1792) at tho end of 
the third Afaisnr AVer (1790-1792) tho Jrardlhds wcro conlirmod in 
their possession of tho Bombay Karniitak. Most of Dharwdr and 
Savaiiur was made over to Parashurtim Bhau not ns a grant or 
jngir, btiti in payment of tho c.vpense.s he had incurred in the late 
war with Tipii. Tho parts not coded to Panishurdm Blidn’s family 
wcro assigned for the support of certain garrisons and for tho 
p,aynirnt of tho Alar/ilha army under tho command of Phondu 
Pant Gokhalo an oflicer of the Peshwn, whom, during his olxsonco to 
Seringiipabim, Parashiir.-im Bhdu had left behind, and who before 
Pnmshur.W 5 return, had by raising money and troops, become so 
strong that Parashur.'tni Bhdn had to tomporiso with him.-'' 

While Paiashnnim Bhtiii w.is in tho country fconlh of tho 
M'ungbhadra, a Alaryillia iinnied Dlnindhia Vdgh, wlioio daring and 
nnscrupiilouKm>.ss had raked him to high rank in tho Maisur army, 
left Tipu’s service, and in 1790 with a few followers bottled 
as n freebooter in tho country near Dharwar. On his return from 
Afaisnr in 1793 Parashurlim Blniu was too busily engaged in disputes 
with tho Kollutpiir chief to leave him time to attempt to siijipress 
Dhiindhia. In 1794 Dhondhu Pant whom the Poona govornraent 
laid directed to act against Dhuudhie, attacked him with great vigour. 
Dhnndhia Vitgh was totally defeated and forced to take rofugo with 
liis late master 'J'lpu with wdioin ho had been negotiating for tho 
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>Tlio tlotails arc Havcli Ka. 2,C7,i.SC, Mliur R». 1.7,000, Kiindgnl Ri. 0.09.0.77, 
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Kynabcli R*. 82, .700, HnliyAl 118.24,031. Rajgal U«. .37,600, Hancliali R«. 08,701, 
HariharRs. 10,308, and Rhihali Its. 13,1903. Tho NaTOlgimd and Ijargiindsiili- 
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^ 8tukcj' Bclgauni, GO, 
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recovery of S4vanur,* From 1795 to 1800 the district ws fall of 
distnrhancBS owing to Farashar4m*s absence at Poona and Kolh&par, 
to the self-aggrandizement of Dhondn Pant Gokhale, who in 1796, 
through the last Peshwa Bijirdo’s (1796-1817) friendship had been 
appointed the Peshwa’s governor or sar-subheddr of the Bomba; 
Kamdtak, and to the lax ayatem of administration. In 1797 one 
Bhimrdo, who had possessed himself of Dambal in Gadag, gathered 
an army and with Dhondhn Pant Gokhale’s aid or connivance 
ravaged the rich and hitherto nntouched conntiy south of the 
iMalptabha, and for twelve years carried on nuceasing pillage and 
murW, until at last Bhondhn PanFs nephew Bapu Gokhale was 
forced to disown and seize him. This was not done until one-half 
of the population of the tract was destroyed and tillage was con- 
fined to little circles round villages from which the people on the 
approach of the enemy had to betake themselves to the village 
tower. These towers, with which the villages however small 
were famished, were the only security the people had for their lives, 
though occasionally even the towers were set fire to and all within 
died of snfiocation.’ While the north was thus disturbed the other 
parts of the district were not at rest. Contests were continnally 
going on between the Kolhdpur chief, Parashnrdm Bhdu, and 
Dhondu Pant Gokhale, sometimes jointly somefimes each for 
himself In the course of these struggles (1799) Dhondu Pant 
appropriated l^avalgund and Gadeg which belonged to an 
hereditary desdi, ® a great portion of the Bhdn’s territory 
was ravaged and usurped by the Kolhdpnr chief ; and in 1799 
parashurim was killed.^ Bi 1799 the fourth Maisur War 
ended on the 4th of May by the victory of the confederate British 
and Niz&m’s armies, the fall of Seringapatam, and the death 
of Tipu. The descriptions of the country seem to show that it had 
fallen ofi considerably between 1790 and 1800. In 1790 and 1791 
the ravages of Farashuram's army had caused ruin and famine, 
and between 1790 and 1794 the uncontrolled brigandage of Dhundhia 
Tfigh had impoverished the people.' In a private letter, dated 
the 20th of May 1800, Major Munro wrote : Sivanur and Dhdrwdr 
belong to the Peshwa and to Appa Sdheb, the son of Farashurdm 
Bhdu. Neither of them have muon authority. Their deputies plunder 
each other, and are seldom able to collect the revenue as their districts 
are full of a rebellious or rather of a thieving set of petty landlords.' 


^Glag’s UfeofMunjro, L254. 

- Alstshall’s Statistical fieport of Belgaum (1820), 134. 

® Stakes’ Belgaani, 63. • Stokes' Belgauin, 61-G4. 

^ Gleig’s life of Monro, L 260.^ 'Wlieii in 1791 Parasbunlni Bhiia accompaoictl 
the En^sh and the Mizim in their wars against Tipu he spread havoc and wamay 
wrherover ho went. The coontiy about SaahivhsUy in Mfusnr before Farashurij^ 
invaaion (1791) waa in a very good state. Alter his destmotive march not above 
onc-fonrth of the people remained alive and these were left destitote of everything 
whi^ the Mardthis canid either carry away or destiny. Me wretched remnants of 
the inhabitaata had again begnn to recover, when Dhundhia Vigh eamc among them ' 
{1799- 1794). He did not pot any one to dea^ i hot he plundered tlio honacs and 
even homra some of tho villagca, the inh-ilntants of wfaiub he suspected of hiding 
thoir proper^. Buchanan's Mysore, MI, 305. 

‘ Gleig’s Life of Mnnro, 1. 247, 
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Colonel A. Wollcsloy, aftorw’ards tlio Dako of Wellington, while 
in pursuit of Dhundhia Vdgh, wrote in a letter to Government 
dated the 7th of July 1800: ‘ Wliethcr from a recollection of 
former oppressions or from a sense of their inability to protect 
them, it is clear that the people are averse to the government 
of the Bilan’s family and desire a change.’ In a letter to Major 
hlnnro on the 7th of August 1 800, Colonel Wellesley wrote, ‘ I hope 
that before wo shall have done in this country’, if wo do not take it 
for ourselves, wo shall establish in it a strong government, one 
which can keep the relations of amity and peace. At all events, 
wo have c.stablished a i-cspcct for ourselves ; we have gained a 
knowledge of and have had friendly intercourse with the principal 
people ; and it is not probable that they will hereafter bo very 
lonvard to cncoumgo any disturbance in our countiy. They seo 
plainly that it is in our power to retaliate, and from what I have 
seen of their country and their mode of management, I am of 
opinion, that at present our robbers would got more than theirs, 
or in other woras that they have more to lose than wo have.’* 
According to Buchanan, the tcrritoiy south of the Varda, 
though fertile, was greatly inferior to the SAvanur district; but 
both were fast becoming desert.® Near Hnriliar and ns far at 
least as Snvnnur most of the husbandmen were Lingfiyats. There 
wore scarcely any IfardthAs among them. Very few of the poorer 
people married, ns the expense of the marriage ceremony was 
considered too great. They plea.sed their mistresses by a piece 
of cloth after which they lived ns hnsband and wife ; and both 
the woman and her children wore ns much respected ns if she had 
boon married with duo ceremonies. There wore very few spinsters. 
Few of the men were in the habit of going to foreign countries, and 
the rich had more wives than one, which made up for the men who 
lived ns bachelors. The people on the banks of the Tungbhadra were 
remarkably fickle, constantly changing from one side of the river to 
the other and at each time changing their masters. Buchanan found 
them remarkably stupid, though they prided themselves on being 
superior to their northern neighbours, who, according to them, wore 
no better than beasts. Tho Brtibmans also wore stupid and 
illiterate.® 

After his defeat in 1794 Dhundhia VAgh ro-ontored Tipu’s 
service and was offered speedy preferment if ho would turn 
Muhammadan. Dhundhia refused, was forcibly circumcised, and was 
cast into prison. lie was kept in irons till ho was sot free by tho 
English on tho Inking of SoringApatam in May 1790. _Hc soon 
began to plunder and with 300 men was driven from Maisur by a 
British force under Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Dalrymplc.* Ho 
then entered UhArwAr, but was attacked by Dhondu I’ant Goklialo 
into whoso hands his family and effects fell. Uo next fled 
towards tho territories of tho NawAb of Suvannr pursued by a 
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' Rlcig'ii Lite of Munro, I. SGI, * I)ttclian.in'a Myaorc, III. 313. 

’ ISiii'iinti.ni’s Mynoro, IIT. 314-3IG. 

* Wcllingtoa'o Siipplcincutary UcspaUlica, 1, 283. 
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dctaolimcni; of Marutha horse. Eo oilcrod to ontor into GokhaVs 
sorvioo, hut Gokhnlo rofuaod to receive him unless ho gave himscl! 
np.i Ho loft Saviinnr and in August op Soptombor 1799 entcnij 
the Kolhapur service, the ohiof readily receiving him into his aimy, ^ 
He became too strong for tho Kolliiipur chief, quarrelled with him, | 
sot up for himself, gathered tho disaifeeied and discontented of all i 
parts of India, and, taking advantage of tho absouco of ivppa Siibcb 
and Gokhnlc at tho siogo of KolliApur, ro>outorcd the district, and 
established himself so firmly that no forco which they could bring 
could over drive him from it® Ho assumed tho titlo of tho King of 
tho two Worlds, and in tho early months of 1800 plundered 
several places neai‘ Kittur in Belgaum on tho Dharwdr frontier 
and to tho north of Dhanrar. Ho then established himself in 
tho Savauur country, and, on tlio first of May 1800, laid siege to 
Dambal, twelve miles sonth-enst of Gadag. AVhilo Dhundhia was 
engaged at the siege of Dambal, Appa S;ihob Patvardlian detached 
a forco of 5000 cavalry and a large hod^ of infantry to slop his 
progress. Against Appa’s forco Dhundhia despatched one of equal 
strength. Appa’a force was attacked, beaten, and dispersed, and 
about 300 horse wore taken to Dhundhia’s camp.® Dhundhia got 
possession of Dambal, advanced to Hdvanur then in tho Bdvnnur 
countiy, and was joined by all kinds of people chiefly Mnsalmitns 
from Anrangabad, Haidarabad, Kadappa, and almost the whole of 
Tipu's cavalry.® Ho sent small dotachrocuts ncross tho Varda to 
take the forts in that country and to make collections, and, by tho 
18th of Jane 1800, except Hilvanur on tho left bank of tbo 
Tungbhadra about sixteen miles north of Banobonnnr, there was 
no fort of any consequenco which had not fallen into Dhnndhis’s 
handa Colonel Wellesley, who was in command of tho troops in 
Maisnr, represented that so long as Dhundhia remained at large 
it was impossible to settle tbo Mardtba frontier, or to restore peace 
and order in Snnda in North Kdnara which had been coded to tho 
English on tho death of Tipn. Ho was ordorod to marcli 
with a largo forco against Dhundia and was anthorised to enter 
Mardtha territory. Ho arrived at Hariliar on tho right bank of 
the Tnngbhadra on tho 16th of Juno, and on tho 20th of June sent 
a patrol to roconnoitro the fort of Aintni on tho left bank of tho 
Tnngbhadra, about six miles below Haribar. Tho fort >vas loft by 
tho garrison during tho night and tho English troops took 
possession on tho morning of the 2lBt.® By tho 24th of June 
Colonel Wellesley had passed the Tungbhadra and on tho 27th 
arrived with cavaliy and advanced picquots before Eanebennur about 
twelve miles west of Air&u. The fort fired on the cavalry and an 
attack was instantly ordered. The asaault was made by advanced 
picquets of fifty Europeans and 150 Natives under the command of 
Lientenant-Colonel Monypenny and the leading battalion. Colonel 


* WellmgtonB Snpplomentiiiy Despatohes,!. 302: and GranUlBff'e MarithSs, 643. 
’ WeJhngtonB SnpplcraonUny Despatches, D. 78. 

’Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, I. 558.6(i0. 
t Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, I. 560. 

‘ WcUinglon’s Supplemcntaiy Dcspaldies, IL 28. 
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Stevenson posted cavalry round the fort to cut off tLo garrison’s 
retreat and Lieutenant-Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such 
dash that the place was escaladed without the loss of a man. Most 
of the garrison of 500 men were killed. Like the fort of Airdni 
Bdnebennur was given to Appa Saheb. Shortly after the capture 
of Bdnebennur a detachment under Colonel Stevenson drove 
Dhnndhia’s people ont of the conntiy between the Varda and the 
Tungbhadra.^ 

Meanwhile Dhondu Pant Gokhalo was moving south from 
Kolhapur ostensibly to co-operate with Colonel Wellesley against 
Dhundhia who had removed (19th June) to HubU about ten miles 
south of Dharwdr. It was arranged that Gokhale should not cross 
the Malprabha until Colonel Wellesley had passed the Varda and 
had advanced to Savanur. But before Colonel Wellesley had passed 
the Varda, Gokhale crossed the Malprabha and went into the Kittur 
district with the intention of making peace with Dhundhia. Here- 
stored to Dhundhia his family and everything that was taken from 
him in his defeat in 1799, and sent an agent to his camp to negotiate. 
Hearing that after leaving him the same agent had gone to Colonel 
Wellesley’s camp, Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of treachery and 
moved against him. Gokhale endeavoured to draw oS into the forest 
country north-west of Kittur, hut on the SOth of June between Dh4r- 
wnr and Haliyilin Kdnara Dhundhia attacked his rear guard of 250 
horse and cut it to pieces. Gokhale, who was in command, was slain, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow which he had taken on his defeat in 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s heart’s-blood. Pour of 
the guns fell into Dhundhia’s hands who pursued the main body of 
the army. The horse escaped, some to Dh5rw4r and others to 
Haliyfil where they were welcomed and protected by a British 
detachment.^ News of Gokhale’s defeat and death reached Colonel 
Wellesley atBfinebennnr onthe2ndof July. HeleftBfinebennurand 
arrived at Hdveri on the Poona-Harihar road on the 3rd, he reached 
Devgiri on the 6th, and the right bank of the Varda on the 7th. After 
bnilding a redoubt to guard the boats and secure communication 
with the rear, he crossed to the left bankof the Varda. On the 11th 
Colonel Wellesley heard that Dhundhia, who had been in the Kittur 
country till the 7th, had advanced to Kundgol, about twenty 
miles north of Sdvanur, with the intention of giving him battle. 
Colonel W ellesley marched to Sdvanur on the 12th to place his baggage 
in safety. On the evening of the 13th he heard that Dhundhia 
had come to within six miles of his camp, and then returned to 
Kundgol. Leaving his baggage in Sdvannr, on the morning of the 
14th, Colonel Wellesley marched to Kundgol, but on the night of 
the 13th Dhnndhia had fled about eighteen miles east to Kanveh. 
Thus between the morning of the 13th and of the 14th Dhundhia 
marched about fifty-four miles. Dhundhia had left a garrison of 600 
men in Kundgol, which the British troops attacked after a march 
of over twenty-two miles and when they had been under arms more 
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* Wellington’s Supplemcntory Despatches, II. 34-39. . „ 

“ Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, II. 47, 61, 53, 54 ; Grant DuCrs 
Mar&th&s, 551. 
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CUaptor VII. Uian twelve lioiire. Tlio cavnliy tinder Colonel Stevenson surroundcil 
tlioplBCo; tlio gatowny was attacked by the Isl battalion of the ISth 
' Rogimentandan ondeavour was mndo to blow it open, while tbo 

^ 170 *^ 817 ^*’ grenadiors of the 73rd Regiment under Captain Todd, supported 
ci'iwil if Ucgiinontj csealaded the 

“"’'im/ curtain on the opposite side with a spirit whicli overcame ovoiy 
okstnclo. Tho place was carried with small loss on the ovoning oi 
the 14th. Tho oiliccrs who distinguished themselves on tins occasien 
were Colonel Stevenson, Licntonnnt>Colonol Torin, Licntcnaat- 
Colonel Tolfrcy, Major Powis, Captain Bnlfoar of the Artillery, 
and Captain Todd, and the grenadiers of tho 73rd. As Dhimdhia's 
people had begnn to desert him at Knndgol, Colonel AVollcsIoy 
issued n proclamation offering n reward of 13000 (Rs. 30,000) for 
his person. On tho 1 0th Colonel Wellesley marched to Liakhracshrar, 
(i Inrgo and rich town nbont sixtoon miles sonth-cast of Knndgol, 
whicli was ornenated. On tho ICth ho marched twelve miles north 
to Shirhatti which before bis arrival bad been undergoing a siege 
for throe weeks. Colonel Wellesley spent tho 17th and 18tb in 
retracing his step-s to Siivannr to got his baggage and provisions. 
Meanwhile Dlmndbin had (led from Kauvoh on llio l.'ith to tho 
forests hohittd Dambal, and thonco on tho 17th to Annigcri about 
Riirty milos cast of DhAnwir.' On tho night of (ho UHh Colonel 
Wcllcsloy was joined at Sdvanur by part of Goklialo’s beaten army 
nndcr the command of his nophow BApit Gokhalo, which had 
remained at IlnliyiU from tho day of their defeat (80th Jnno). With 
tho intention of joining Colonel Bowser, who was coming from the 
DoAb, Colonel Wclloslcy loft SAvnnnr, arrived at Kalasa about fen 
miles north on tbo 32nd, at Lakhmesbvar nbont five mil&s further 
north on tho 28rd whero bo received supplies of cattle, and at 
Shirhatti nbont ten miles further north on tho 2oth, where ho wnis 
joined by about ISOO Marotlia horso tho remaining portion of 
Gokhalo’s beaten army. On tbo 2Gtb ho went to Dambal, about 
fifteen milos north-east, and appeared before tbo fort which contained 
nbont 1000 men. To thorn bo oScrod a promiso of safety, and 
gave them nn hoar to consider till tho lino would come up. They 
declined to accopt tho terms offered and tho fort was surrounded 
by tbo cavalry under Colonel Slovonson and by tho Mnrdlhfis under 
Gokhalo. It was attacked in three places. At tho gateway by 
Major Dosse, with tho picqnets, supported by two compamc.s of tho 
2na battalion of tho 2nd Regiment ; on one fneo by LioutonanU 
Golonol Capper with tho grcn^crs and light infantry of tho 73rd 
and tho 2nd battalion of tho 4th Regiment ; and on tho other by 
Captain hinepherson with the gronndiers and light infantry of tho 
77th and tho romnindor of tho 2nd battalion of tbo 2nd Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway. Bnt tho party 
un^r ISnsiga Iloopar, of tho 73rd Regiment, entered tho fort by 
cBcalado, and tbo other two attacks snccccdod nearly at tho same 
time. Almost the only loss to tho assailants was caused by tlio 
breaking of a ladder.’ Tho commandant of tho fort fell into the 


' WclliBgton'a Sopplcmcntaiy DiMp.itcIics, U. .W, .TO, C), 05-07. 
f Wellinglon’a SiipplcmcnUry Pwpatclira, II. 73. 
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bauds o£ the British troops and was banged.^ The fort was banded 
to tbe Posbwa's commandant wbo bad been confined in irons in 
tbo fort since Dbnndbia took it on tbe 4tb of May. On tbe 27th 
Colonel Wellesley arrlred at Gadag, about fifteen miles north, but 
found it empty, Tbe fall of Dambal was a severe blow to Dhundbis, 
wbo moved from Annigeri to Saundatti in Belgaum with tbe object 
of crossing tbe Malprabba, By tbe 27tb of July tbe whole district 
was cleared of Dbundbia and bis people ; not a single stronghold 
was left in bis bands. Colonel Wellesley arrived at Alagvddi, 
about five miles north of Navalgund, on tbe 29tb. From Alagvddi 
be marched into Belgaum, plundered and destroyed Dbundhia’s 
camp on tbe Malprabba, pursued him through Belgaum, Bijdpur, and 
tbe Nizdm’s territories, until on the lOtn of September be was 
snrprised and killed at the Nizdm’s village of Kon&gal. The 
destruction of Dbundbia’s power did not free tbe district from 
disturbance. So bitter was the feebng between Peshwa Bdjirdo and 
the Patvardhans, that tbe Peshwa instructed Bdpu Gokbale his 
governor, or sar-subheddr, of tbe Bombay Kamdtak to harass and 
annoy Appa Siheb, and in November 1801 Bdpn Gokhale brought 
an army, and took and plundered Sdvanur and Hdveri about six 
miles south of Karajgi.^ 

In October 1802 Peshwa Bdjirio was driven by Holkar from 
Poona, and took refuge with the English with whom he entered into 
the treaty of Bassein (81st December). Under the terms of this 
treaty, in return for the British gaamntee of protection, to meet the 
expenses of the subsidiary force, along with other territory Bdjirio 
ceded the Sdvanur country with twenty-six sub-divisions and with 
a yearly revenue of £102,284 (Bs. 10,22,840) and the sub-division 
of BankApur with a yearly revenue of £55,676 (Rs. 5,56,760), At 
the close of 1803, this territory was restored to the Peshwa in 
exchange for land in Buudelkhand. To reinstate Bfijirtlo at Poona 
General Wellesley, who had returned to Maisur after Dhundhia’s 
death, again entered (1803) DhfirwAr on his way to Poono. During 
the campaign against Sindia and the Berdr Rdja (1803) the district, 
though torn by internal diasensiona, remained fairly quiet, as 
General Wellesley had made it clearly understood that he would 
not have bis communication with the south disturbed.^ Between 


> Wellington’s Despatches, I. 69, The commsndsnt seems to have been hanged 
because he did not give up the fort (Gov, Gen. to Secret Com, of the Board 
of Directors, 31st August 1880, Wellington’s Despatches, I, 69). Colonel Wellesley 
seems to have afterwards regretted that the commandant tvns banged. In 1801, 
Colonel Stevenson, who was second in command at Dambal, wrote ^to General 
Wellesley to use his inSuenco to get him the same summary powers which General 
Wellesley had at Dambal General Wellesley jlst July 1801, Sup. Despatches, II. 
484) disapproved of Colonel Stevenson’s proposal, saying, snob extraordinary powers 
ought never to be cxerciseA According to a correspondent in the Bombay Gazette 
(Zlth April 1881), before ho left India, General Wellesley induced the Government of 
Bombay to allow the widow of tbe commandant to odopt a son and the son to bear 
tho liercditary title of Bahadur Desdi of Darobal, Accordiug to BAo BahAdut 
Tirmal^o tho commandant’s name was Shrinivos Vcnkatddri, ^a Sn^rt Br4hman 
whose grandson joined the rebellion in 1858 and forfeited his life and estates* A 
correspondent of tito Bombay Gazette (10th March 1881) notices that the people of 
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1800 and 1803 the struggle for power and plunder among the local 
estate-holders and offioersofthePeshwagovomment continued without 
intermission. The two chief estate-holders withinDhdrwdr limits were 
Appa Sdheh Patrardhan who enjoyed a yearly revenue of £40,000 
(Rs.4 lakhs) and who kept 500 horse and 1000 foot,and Venkatrdo of 
Hargnnd and Rdmdurg, a near relative of both Appa Sdheb and 
Bapu Gokhale, who enjoyed a revenue of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) and 
who kept 500 men to garrison Nargund fort. Among the officers 
of the Peshwa were Bapu Grokhale who commanded a force of 2000 
horse, 1000 infantry with two or three guns, and 1000 Pendhdris. 
He held Navalgnnd and Gladag yielding a revenue of £50,000 
(Rs. 5 IdJchs), and added much to his income by plundering the 
country near his districta Qanpatrdv Pense, besides holding his 
own estate in South Bijdpur, managed Ednebennnr and Hangul which 
were the estates of a Poona officer named Ruprdm Chaudri ; these 
estates together yielded a yearly revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). 
Bapuji Sindia, who had commanded Dhdrwdr fort since 1791, 
maintained a garrison of 800 peons and 120 horse out of the 
revenues of the districts of Betigeri and Mardagi yielding a yearly 
revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). Amratrfiv, the adoptive brother 
of Peshwa Bajirdo held the town and districts of Annigeri and 
Parasgad in Belganm yielding a yearlyrevonne of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides these there was Kheir Khduthe Nawdb of Sdvannr the only 
Musalmdn of note. He had been so ill-used by Tipn and was, so harass- 
ed by the Brdhman estateholders and chiefs, that in 1800 he placed 
himself under the protection of Colonel Wellesley. Colonel Wellesley 
had arranged to secure hie revenues to the Nawdb but nothing was 
done.^ He was a pensioner on the Mardthds, but his pension of 
£500 (Rs. 5000) a year was seldom paid. In 1806 his palace was in 
ruins, and himself and his ffimilyinrags. Towards the close of Bdjirdo’s 
reign (1813-17), as they knew he was bent on their ruin, most of the 
Southern MaiAtha chief s, thoughnot actively turbulent, maintained 
an attitude of semi-independence of the Peshwa. To this want of 
harmony among the rulers were added the poverty of the country and 
the misery of the peasantry brought about by the Peshwa’s system of 
farming the revenue. Independently of the distrust which Bujirfio’s 
character and aims excited the power ^yielded by the notorious 
Trimbakji Denglia caused general disgust. The temper of the country 
was shown in 1814 by the refusal of the commandant of Dhdrwdr to 
give up the fort to liimbakji in accordance with the orders of the 
Peshwa who had to send a force to invest it.* On the 13th of June 
1817, under the treaty of Poona,thePeshwa agreed to cede territory in 
lieu of the contingent he was bound by the treaty of Bassein to maintain 
Dh&rwAr and Kusvugal about fifteen miles east of Dharwdr, together 
with the districts south of the Varda, were among the cession^ The 
early occupation of these districts was considered of great import- 


> Traoaactiana in the Mar&tha ISmpire (1803), 85-88 

“ Grant Pnffa MarithSa, 623-624, When asked bv Baiirio tn , .i 

to Trimbakji the commandant replied ; 'If yonr /jghn^wll send 
to rebeve mem the command, or zf yon will send a clerk in your own naine to tZm 
I can commt my charge, your servant will preaent the keya to him ; bmi wHI ner^J 
give over the fort of DhSrwir to anch a person as Trimbakji Denglia.’ ' 
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ancc lo tlio Brilisli intei'csis ns it would facilitate llio extensive 
operations at tlint time in course of preparation against the Pendbdris, 
and, iu the case of rupture with the Feshwa, the possession of 
Dhurwdr would bo of infinite value to any force advancing from 
the south.* Colonel, nftonvards Sir Thomas, Munro was appointed 
Commissioner with both civil and military command of the newly 
acquired territory. Taking with him a force, already on the 
Tungbhadra underBrigadior General Pritzler, hcmarched toDhdrwdr. 
hlajor Ifowall at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry was 
sent in advance, and ho conducted matters with so much address 
that he prevailed on the garrison, though in a state of mutiny, to 
yield. In July 1817, when Colonel Munro and his party arrived, they 
found the fort in the hands of the Company’s troops.® Shortly 
after his arrival and before hostilities with the Peshwa hod begun 
Munro was ' ordered to reduce Sundur, a principality beyond the 
Tungbhadra, whose chief had defied the authority of the Peshwa, 
and for whoso reduction the Company had long before given a 
pledge. On tho 11th of October, leaving the second battalion of 
the 4th Bogimcni of Native Infantry and two six-pounder field-pieces 
under the command of hlajor Nowall to occupy Dhdrwdr, Kusvngal, 
and B:tncbcnnur, Colonel Munro and Lieutenant-Colonel Daliymple 
crossed the Tungbhadra with tho remainder of tho force and re- 
duced Sundur. After this service, on the 7th of November, in obe- 
dience to instructions, Colonel Munro made over command to Colonel 
Howett, C.B., with directions to move the brigade to tho point where 
Brigadier-General Pritzler was appointed to ]oin.® Colonel Munro 
returned to Dhanvdr on tho 14tb of November, and tbero beard of 
tbc outbreak of the war with tho Peshwa and of the battle of Kirkee 
(5th Novomher). On tho 28th of Novorobor he wrote* to the Gov- 
ernor-Genoral : 'The hostile conduct of the Peshwa and my present 
situation in tlio middle of tho Southern Marfilhfis, where I have an 
opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil and military govern- 
ment, will, I hope, in some degree excuse my addressing your Lord- 
ship. Tho local situation of the Poona territonos and the still 
remaining influence of tho Peshwa, as tho nominal bend of tho Mariitha 
states, make tho overthrow of his government perhaps thomostimport- 
ant of all the measures that can be adopted for tho s;ifoty of our own 
dominions. The hlnnitha govornmont from its foundation has been 
one of the most destructive that ever existed in India. It never 
relinquished the predntoiy spirit of its founder ShivAji. That spirit 
grow with its power, and, when its empire extended from tho Ganges 
to tho KAveri, this nation was little better then a horde of imperial 
thiovc.s. All other Hindu states took apridein thoimprovomont of tho 
country and in tho construction of temples, ponds, canals, and other 
public works. Tho MarAthas have done nothing of this kind : their 
work has boon chiefly desolation. Thoy did not sock tlicir rovonue in 
the improvement of the coiinlry,but in tho exaction of an established 
tribute from tlieir neighbours and in predatory incursions to levy more 
tribute. Though now fortunately obliged to relinquish their claims, 
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the wish to revive them will never csase but with the extinction 
of their power. A government so hostile in its principles to improve- 
ment and tranquillity ought, if possible, to be completely overthrown. 
It may be a matter of some difficulty to decide what ought to be 
established in its room, and whether the chief of the government 
should be taken from among the relations of the Peshwa or the 
descendants of Shivdji. Before the establishment of tho new 
state it might be expedient to require the cession to the British 
Government of the provinces south of the Krishna. Tho provinces 
between the Varda and the Krishna are not properly Mardthaj 
though there is a considerable mixture of Marathas, tho KSnarcse 
form the body of the people^ The Maratha estate-holders or jdgir- 
dart and their principal servants are in some measure wnsidered 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse are in general 
Mardthds and are no doubt attached to their chiefs ; but the infantry 
in the forts and villages are mostly KaOarese and are ready to join 
any power that will pay them . All the trading classes arc anxious for 
the expulsion of the JSXardthds because they interrupt their trade by 
arbitrary exactions and often plunder them of their whole property. 
The heads of villages, a much more powerful body than the 
commerraai dass, are Vikewise very generally ftesironB oi loang 
relieved from the fdardtha dominion.’ 

When Colonel Monro heard that war had broken out, he began 
to make preparations to act against the Peshwo’s ti'oops and to bke 
the country. For these purposes his means were of the slenderest. 
The force at his disposal consisted of five companies of Native 
Infantry, one gun, and one mortar. He had not even the help of a 
stafi officer. But he had a most able second in Lientennnt-Colonel 
Newall, who, after being appointed by the Madras Government to the 
special command of the fortress of Dhfirwdr, was allowed to leave it 
for more active and important service >n the field. Just before the 
outbreak of the war the Peshwa had directed the Southern Maratha 
chiefs to reooonpy the district ceded by the treaty of Poona and had 
ordered KdsirAo Gokhale, his civil and military governor, to support 
them. The country was studded with forts, all of which though 
not of a superior order were secure against hasty assault and 
required to be breached in order to he reduced. These, together 
with other posts capable oi embarrassing tho movements of an 
enemy, were also filled with the Peshwa's adherents.^ With those 
difficulties Mnnro, who was promoted to be General on the 29th 
of November, had to deal. He wrote several times to the Madras 
Government for regular troops, but no troops were sent. Avail- 
ing himself of the confidence and goodwill of the people ho 
took the hold step of using the inhabitants of the ceded country to 
subdue it for him. He appointed military officers or amilddrt to 
most of the enemy’s ffistricts with orders to enlist armed constables 
or peons and take as much territory ns possible. He had soon as 
many as twenty-five officers or amildars, with about seven thousand 
constables or peons.^ Among the officers one Bdmrdo of Maisur 


‘ Slacker’s Mariitha 'War, 286 ; Gleig’s Life of Mnnro, 1. 475.76, 
Gleig s Life o{ Memo, L 47U ; Stokes’ Bclgauni, 7-1. 
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was appointed to Naralgand about twenty miles north-east of 
Dhfirivfir. Ho very quickly took possession of more than half the 
district, and on tho 19th of December (1817) ndvaucod from a village 
about two miles from Navalgand w'ith 500 men to attack Kasirdo 
Gokhalo’s son who was at that place with a body of seven hundred 
horse. About GOO of tho horse were picquetted in tho streets and 
in the open space between tho town and tho fort. 'J'ho rest wore 
mounted and watching Bilmnlo who advanced at noon so rapidly 
that ho entered the town beforo the horsemen could mount and 
leave. Tho panic w.as so great that tho Mardtha horse fled in every 
direction without attempting to offer resistance. Nineteen horses 
were taken nlivo and trvont}’ wore found dead. A large number cf 
the enemy wero killed, Kiisiirio’s son escaped with diiBcnIty, and 
of the two oflicers under him one was killed and the other wounded 
and taken. On hearing of the defeat of his son, Kiisirlio, who was 
then at Bddami in South Bijilpur, marched to join him with 550 horse 
and 200 foot, and after gathering tho fugitives reached Navnignnd 
on the 22nd of December. Btimrdo retired into tho old fort, and, 
on the 23rd, with his ammunition nearly exhausted, he was very 
hard pressed by Knsiriio. On hearing that Kiisirao hod reached 
Navalgund, on the morning of tho 23rd, General Munro marched 
from jlhdrwilr with two flank companies, one of the battalion guns, 
and a five and a half inch mortar under the command of Major 
Nownll. Within two miles of Navalgund some small parties of liorso 
wero Boon ; and about a mile further tho main body was discovered 
moving slowly along tbo sido of a rising ground nt a distunco of 
about a Ihonsond yards. As tho cnomy scorned to intend to corao 
round on General Munro’s baggage two shells were thrown and two 
horsemen were killed. On this tho whole body moved off attended 
by about two hundred foot, and were soon out of sight leaving 
about ten dead in the streets.* After the blockade of Nnralgiincl 
was raised General Munro and Major Ncwall returned to Dhdrwar. 
In tbo beginning of 1818 {3rd Januniy'), escorted by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Newall nt the head of a detachment of three companies, n 
reinforcement of two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass 
twelve-pounders, and two mortars, was received from tho garrison 
at Beliiri. With the.so enmo si.x fresh companies, two of tho 2nd 
battalion of the 1 21 h Native Infantiy and four of tho 2nd battalion 
of Pioneers, and three troops of tho 5th Native Infantry under tho 
command of Captain Garton. Tho last were furnished on his own 
responsibility by Major-General Lang who commanded in tho coded 
districts. With these icinforcoments General Munro considered 
liimsclf strong enough to take the ofTcnsivc. On the 5th of January 
ho invested Gadng, about forty miles cast of Dhiinvar, and, after a few 
shells had been thrown and a battery erected, tho place surrendered on 
the Gth. On tho7thhemoved on Dnmbal, about twelve miles south-east 
of Gadng, which after sustaining a four hours’ fire from two batteries 
capitulated on the morning of the 8th. From Dnmbal he marched on 
Uiibli, forty miles west, whore he arrived on the 1 3th, h.'iving received 
by the way an accession to his force of two hundred ^laisiir regular 
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iiifimiry. Tlio coinmftiidRnt of IluWi fort on iitiiin' Mimmciici 
proiuifii'd to snrromlcr on the followi'iiff mnrninfr mitl l;p))t his ctH 
innrolling out willi OOO men, llio reinnina of n mom numcreci 
gnrrnion, of wlioni a Inruo poiiion ImO ile'ertcO fiMin want of py. 
On the followinir Ony (ISlli) Miirikotn, nbonl eiglit railen fmtlli.ivt^ 
of IluWi, was ndmiltcd to the anmo tcnns. A 11 these iilnn-s OrnenS 
Mnnro iniincdintoly occnpiwl by corpi of constablei or peoiiH witbwl 
crippling hw little army of rcgiilnr!'. He retnmcil to Dh'irwdr w 
UiolCthwitliout tho loss of a innti, though Ihrralened nl every step b; 
Ki5.rinloGokhnlo’8 cavnliy.* Tbosyitcmof siM!nringlliciliKtriots by Ibo 
help of irrcgiihir troops was atlemlfil with cxlmordiimiy succc«>. 
Thrsonrinou constnhlesin aep.-imte p.-irtics iinilcr their ofliccrs, not only 
drove the enemy from the open conutry, but from sex'eral forts f.n4 
innny wnllcil villages. To enlist the t-ympithy of the hiishamlnitii 
and the people in gonenil, Gencml Mnnro caustJ it to beprodaiiiiM 
that the llritish Uovoniinent would tasit as eneniics all who in 
future paid trihnto to the IVshwa or his olliccrs. Tito people who 
were ground down by tho Sfnrilthils gladly obeyed no plaa'iDg 
an order. They not only wfnacd to satisfy the demands of 
tlieir old inastew, but acted cvciywheni in nid of the irregnlaii 
llcforo tho 18th of •Innuary tho whole of din Mardthn 
connlry south of the Malprabha was eoniplelely in the hands 
of General Mnnro,’ General Munro reniaineu at DhdnvAr till tho 
•Ith of Fchniiiry orgmiteing his forte nnil hringing the conquered 
country to order. Ilis troops were in the interciil actively employed 
partly in escorting tre.asuro partly in cp|>osing the ]\'ndhSris. A 
band of lho«e lunmadm passing the flank of the British troopi 
beyond tho Nnrbndn and aM-ending the Beriir hills, had marched 
south and spread havoc in the Comp.iny’s territories tioyond the 
Tungbliadia. Ono of these inatnudiiig uompanies rerri'ssed the 
Tungbhndra on tho ISlh of January and marched north le-sving the 
Simdn forests in Kiinnra about six inile.s on their left. On the 20fli 
General Munro hcanl of lliein und Jit eight o'clock that night 
detnelicd Captain Carton with thivc troops ol the .Mli Light Cavalry 
to-inlcrcepl llicm passing between Dluirwj'ir and Haliyiil. Captain 
Carton came by surprise upon tiro enemy's bivouac at three in the 
following morning (21st) and within an hour they were driven beyond 
tho frontier with a lof-s of twenty men nnd forty horses.’ On the oth 
of Fobrunry General Munro started for Badiimi on the Malpmliba in 
SontU Bijilpnr. Ilis force incinded three troops of Cavalry, twelve 
companic.s of Native Infontry, four companies of I’ionecrs, four 
hoavj’ guns, four Held pieces, and a howitner. He tnnrelinl first to 
Navalgnnd and then to Ilnllnr seven miles north-we.st of Bon, where 
ho encamped on tho 8th. Tiro Pionccra, who were employed this day 
in opening a road in advance, were driven in by a party of lioreo. 'J'o 
reconnoitre tho strength and designs of the enemy a piequot of 
thirty native cavalry were ordered out accompanied by Captain 
Middleton, tho ofliccr on doty for the day. This piequot was onliccd 


‘ B1mW« Msritlm W«, 2S7 ; Olcigi Life of Munto, 1. SSS-S I. 
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to follow sninll parties of Uio onomy until tlioy found tboinselvos 
exposed to tlio attack of an overwhelming force. Though very 
closely prcs.scd they retreated in good order and gained the camp 
with the loss of nine men and eight horses killed and wounded. A 
troop of the 5th Cavalry W'ns immediately ordered out to rejjel the 
enemy who retired, and Captain Mnnro, who commanded, after 
pursuing till nightfall made no more impression on them than the 
dcstraction of a few of the worst mounted.’ Abont this time (10th 
Pebnnry) the English took possession of S/ltdra and by proclama- 
tion issued on the 11th of February the Peshwn was formally 
deposed and Vidtli certain specified exceptions his territoiy was 
annexed to the British dominions.- From this date the lands 
included in the present district of Dhdrwdr, which were already in 
the hands of General Mnnro, may bo said to have passed to the 
British. The scene of General hfiinro’s exploits was shifted 
first to Bijapur, then to Belgaum, and then to Shnlitpur until his 
trinmphantly successful campaign ended on the 15th of May with 
the reduction of the strong fortress of Sholdpnr.® The approach 
of the monsoon' forced General Mnnro to bring back from Sholapur 
his as well as General Pritzlor's divisions of the grand army of 
tlio Deccan and they reached Ilubli on the lath of Jnno 1818 . 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nowall with the second battalion of tho fourth 
Regiment resumed possession of Dharwdr into W'hich wore thrown 
the heavy guns ana ordnance stores; and tho head-quarters and 
remaining corps cantoned at Ilubli in preparation for tho approaching 
rains.* 

On General Munro devolved not inoroly tho conduct of tho war but 
the civil administration of all tho provinces which ho had obtained by 
conquest or cession. Every question connected with tho settlement 
of claims, tho adjustment of the revenue, and tho administration of 
justice was referred to him ; his tent was not more tho head-quarters 
of an army than tho chief civil court in tho Bombay Karndtak. How 
great an impression General Munro's success made on those of his 
contemporaries who were best able to estimate his services is shown 
by tho following letter from Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Adams, tho 
Secretary to the Government of India (13th February 1818) : ‘ I send 
you a copy of a public letter from Tom Munro Sdhob, ^tton for the 
information of Sir ^omns Ilislop. If tin’s letter makes tho some 
impression upon you that it did upon me, wo shall all recede, 
ns this extraordinary man comes forward. Wo use common 
vulgar means, and go on zealously and actively and courageously 
enough ; bnt how different is his part in tho drama I Insulated 
.in an enemy’s country with no military means whatever (five 
disposable companies of sepoys worn nothing), ho forms tho 
plan of subduing tho country, expelling tho army by which it is 
occupied, and collecting tho revenues that aro duo to tho onomy 
through tho means of tho inhabitants themselves aided and 
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supported by a few irregular infantry, whom be invite."!, from tie 
neigbboaring provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is atoocc 
simple and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his 
could alone have anticipated. The country comes into his hands bf 
the most legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of 
the nati^^es to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy tho 
benefits of a government, which, when administered by a man lik« 
him, is one of the best in the world. Mnnro, they say, has been 
aided in this great work by his local reputation, but that adds to 
his title to praise, ^is popukrity, in the quarter where he is placed, 
is the result of long experience of his talents and virtues, and rests 
exactly upon that basis of which an able and good man may be 
proud.' ^ In the British House of Commons, on the occasion of a 
vote of thanks being passed to the Indian army, Mr. Canning spoke 
of General Mnnro’s service in the following terms: ‘At the southern 
extremity of this long line of operations, and in a part of the 
campaign carried on in a district far from public gaze, and withont 
the opportunities of early special notice, was employed a man 
whose name I should indeed have been sorry to have passed over 
in silence. I allude to Colonel Thomas Mnnro, a gentleman of 
whose rare qualifications the late House of Commons had 
opportunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never produced 
a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile in Woes, a 
moi’e skilful soldier. This gentleman, whose occupations for some 
years must have been rather of a civil and administrative then of 
a military nature, ^Yas called early in the war to exercise abilities 
which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into 
the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
veiy small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Mardtha territories to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The popnlation which he 
subjugated by arms be managed with such address, equity, and 
wisdom, that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings. 
Eine forts were surrendered to him or taken by assault on bis 
way; and at the end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, 
with an accession instead of a diminution of force leaving every- 
thing secure and tranquil behind him. This result ape^s more 
than could be told by any minute and extended commentary,’^ 
The shattered state of his healGi compelled General Mnnro to leave 
his appointments, hoth civil and military, in the Southern Mardtha 
country and in the autumn of 1818 he returned to Madras. On his 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, of the Madras Civil Service, who' 
was Collector of Beldri, was appointed under Mr. Mountetuort 
Elphinstone, Principal Collector of the Mardtha Country south of 
the Hrishua and Political Agent with the Rdja of Eolhapur and 


! Clleig’i life of Uunio, I, S03. 

• Gleig’s life of Monro, I. S05. Mr. Caoning was iniabken rcganliiig the number 
of fortresses taken. Moro than mne were rectuced directly by General Mnnro, and 
mete than twcnty-scren by his olSeen, 
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the southern Jdgirdars.* It has been stated above that after the 
reduction pf Sholdpur (1 5th May) General Munro’s army returned 
for the rainSj part under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall to Dhdrwdr 
and part under General Pritzler to Hubb. In the latter half (July- 
Becember) of the year (1818) cholera prevailed to a frightful degree 
in this part of the country causing immense mortality in the army 
and among the people generally. At Hubli, in General Pritzler's 
camp, in three days two officers and upwards of one hundred 
Europeans were carried off by cholera* Between 1819 and 1824 the 
district seems to have been quiet.* In October 1824 Mr. Thackeray, 
the Political Agent and Principal Collector, was shot dead in a 
disturbance at Kittur, the chief of which had in July died childless. 
In 1826 the question arose whether the district of Dhdrwar and the 
states under it should continue under Bombay or be transferred to 
the Madras Presidency. Much correspondence passed between the 
two Governments, each claiming the ten-itory as most fitly belonging 
to them.* When the question of the transfer was referred to them, 
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* The reasonain favour of the diatricta continning under the Government which ruled 
GieDeccan And the west'coaat were iThatoftheMardthachiefawhoaohead-quartere were 
in Poona or Sitdra, some held a large part of the Kamdtnk distncta ; that aome of 
the Patvardhana whoso posaesaiona lay chiefly to thonouth of the Eriahna lived to the 
north of the river and some had poaseaaione acattered over diatricta near Poona and 
Sholdpur, which muat keep them connected with Bombay and make them look to 
Bombay for redieas ; that tho difficulty of managing these chiefa would increase ea the 
seat of government was more remote ; that the distance of the Madras Government 
moat render it in some degree liable to be guided by the representations of the 
local authorities in measures coimected with these chiefs and tend to diminish 
their security; and that tho facility which Bombay possesses of throiving in 
reinforcements by sea at a week’s warning would ^ve her the best means of 
patting down insurrection in these provinces and made Bombay the government 
beat suited for their administration. The reasons in favour of their transfer to 
Madras were thus set forth by Sir Thomas Munio, then Governor of Madras; That 
from its geographical position Bombay was unfit to render mihta^ aid at all 
seasons of the year, but that Madras was in every way fit to render without delay 
such aid in cases of emergency; that the management of Manttba chiefs bad 
ceased to he a difficnlty to the Madras Government ; that the transfer would have 
the efiect of putting out of memory the existence of the old Maritha confederaoy ; 
that tho estate-bolders or jdgirddrs were strangers from the Konkan and from the 
countries beyond the Krishna and had no inflnence over the hulk of the people ; that 
mero distance could never be the rule for the annexation of terrifory to any 
particular presidency ; that tho residence of the Maritha chiefs to the north of the 
Krishna would vary with the fancies of the chiefs and with the seat of government ; 
that their detached possesrions under different Governments would not be attended 
with any ndministrativo difficulty ; that much administrative inconvenience would 
follow if the civil and military power were in the bands of different governments, and, 
as tho country was already in the hands of Madras troops, its civil administration shonld 
be in tho hands of tho Madras Government ; that the DhirwSr district was bounded 
on tho east and west by Madras districts and therefore its transfer to Madras was 
advisablo on administrotivo groonds; that the district, though it bad been overrun by 
Mardtbds, was not a Maritha district ; that it formed part of the Earn&tak which xras 
alrrady under Madras and that the people were n portion of the same Kdnarese nation 
who lived in Beliri, Sundo, and Maisur, yaking the same language, and differing 
from them in no respect ; that it would give more satisfaction to the people to he 
nnited to their own nation than to be transfeired to a country of MarAthis with whom 
they had no natural connection ; and that this reunion of their nation as a pennanent 
measnre was entitled to more weight than tho convenience of the Mardtha chiefs who 
should continue to look to Poona and Bombay for redress ; that as a rule tho people 
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the Court of Directors decided in 1830 that the Kam^tak diatrich 
should continue to form part of the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1830 (17th March) Regulation 711. of the GoTemment d 
'Bombay was passed bringing the Southern Mar4tha Country unda 
the Regulations. The territories were formed into one oollectoratf, 
called the Dhdrwdir district or riZla. This included, besides tlik 
present district, parts of the present Belgaum, Bijapur, and Sholdpia 
colleotorates.i In 1836 (28th April) Belgaum was formed into s 
separate colleotorate, the Collector of Dhdxwdr continuing to be 
slyled Principal Collector.^ In 1839 (28th Jnne), on the orath ol 
the chief of lifipdni now in Belgaum, his estate was resumed bj 
'Goremment and thirteen Tillages in Annigeri were added to tbe < 
DhArwdr district." In 1844-45 an inanirection broke oat in Eollripui 
and spread so rapidly that fears were entertained lest the Dhdnrft 
fort might be seized. A force of militia or shetsandis was raised and 
hy March 1845 qniet was restored 'withont any seriona disturhance.* 
Between 1845 and 1856 pnblio peace remained unbroken. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857-58 the ' source of danger 
was entirely from the nor& and the east." In the nortb, 
Bhdskarrao, or as he was more commonly called Bdha Sdheb, 
the BrAhman chief of Nargnnd, -who was the most intellige&t of 
the Southern Msidtha chie& and who had a library^ reputed to 
contain between three and four thousand Sanskrit Tolones, 
conceired himself wronged hy the British Government because hs 
'was 'not allowed to adopt a son. His estate, said to be one of 
the oldest possessions in the Bombay Eam&tak (1560) and not 
like many held on service tenure, would, he knew, be absorbed 
by the British Government, and his widows be left to depend on 
their bounty.? In the east, BhimrAo Radgir, hereditary district 
officer of Munddr^, about ten miles south-east of Dambal, and the 
deshmideh of Surtnr, about twelve miles south-west of Dambal, were 
known to be close friends and to have great influence in all the 
east and south of the present sub-dmsion of Gadag; they also 
had griev^es real or fancied. Between Nargund and MnndAr^, 
where Bhimrdo’s influence lay, the belt of patches of territory 
belonging to RAmdurg, Jamkhandi, SAngli, and Mraj, might at any 
time have become tbe gatherii^gronnd for bodies of disaffected men 
belonging to these states. The Nargund c^ef and BMmrAo had 


ot tile coeatiy above the Sahyildris greatly diellked going to the MalahAr or western 
coast, bnt had no objeotion to go to the Coromandel or eastern coasti and as a 
conseguence anative of Dhdrwtr would much rather come to Madraathangoto Bombay; 
and laatly that as neither Madras nor Bombay could pay its charges without md from 
Bengsl, tte Shidras Presidency would, if DhSnrir were transferred to it, be able to 
answer all its demands withont aid from Bengal, while if the transfer were made to 
Bombay, its resources vrauld still he fat below its expendituro and both presidendea 
instead of one would still be dependent on Bengal, Sir Thomas Munro^s Minutes 
dated Bth May 1826, 27th June 1826, and Angnet 1826, in Sir H. Arbutlmot’a Life ot 
Mtmio,lL 89-99. 

> Stokes’ Belgaum, 85. s Stokes’ Belgaum, 86. 

• Stokes' Belgaum, 87- * Stokes’ Belgaum, 89. 

» The account of the mutinieo in DhdrwSr is contiilratea by Mr, F, L Oiatles, C.S. 

* LeCnnd Jacob’s Western India, 226.227. 
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concerted a plan for a rising of the chiefs of Nargnnd, Eamdurg, 
the chief of Anegnndi in Madras^ and several smaller desdis whose 
influence lay in the territory adjoining this part of the country. 
Their plane were greatly wanting in boldness and fixity of purpose, 
and, in spite of disquieting rumours, the whole of 1857 and the first 
five monshs of 1858 passed without any open act of treason. At 
this time the Collector was Mr. Ogilhy and the Political Agent of 
the Southern Mardtha Country was Mr. Manson. Mr. Manson was 
in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, and decided. He had 
incurred much ill-will from his connection with the Imim Commission, 
hut his frank and kindly disposition gave him considerable influence.^ 
The policy of these two officers seems to have been, while maintaining 
a watch over their movements, to conciliate and refrain from 
alarming the dangerous chieftains. As the Nargnnd fort was 
strong and stood on the top of a steep hill, it was deemed politic 
to ask the chief to send his heavy guns and stores of powder to 
Dh&rw&r, on the plea that in the unsettled state of the country it 
was advisable to prevent the possibility of their ffilling into the 
hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse this request 
without giving proof of disloyalty, and on the 7th of May 1858 
^ but three of his large guns and a large store of gunpowder 
and saltpetre were received in Dhdrwdr. The three guns were 
kept on the plea that heavy rain prevented the carts crossing the 
black soil between Nargnnd and Dhdrwdr. This attachment of his 
arms alarmed the chief and led him to suppose that his meditated 
treason had bean discovered. Meanwhile, as it was known that 
Bhimrfio of Munddrgi, Kenchangauda of Shirhatti and H&mgi, and 
the desdi of Surtnr had been concerting measures, the chief 
constable of Hambal was ordered to search Kanchangauda's house 
or fortified endosnre at Hdmgi,^ a village^ on the Tungbhadra, 
twelve miles south of Mundargi. The chief constable found a 
large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the house and 
set a guard over it, and reported the matter to head-quarters. 
On this Bhimrdo, thinking farther concealment useless, gathered 
about seventy men, attacked the guard, mnrdered the informant, 
and fairing tffie stores marched with Eanchangauda and attacked 
the treasury at Dambal. Fortunately all the money had been sent 
to Gadag the day before and the insurgents gained but little. 
•Their numbers increased to 300 or 400, and, though pursued by the 
superintendent of poHoe.'they made their escape towards Kopal in 
the Nizam’s tenitorjes, where Bhimrfio’s femily lived. They gained 
Nopal fort on the 30th of May. But word that they had left Dharw^r 
had been telegraphed to BeWri, and, by the first of June, Major 
H^ighaa with the deputy commissioner of B4.ichnr had collected 
a small force, and, after a rapid march, attacked and took 
Kopal, Trilling Bhimr£o, Kenchangauda, and 100 men. This 
put an end to the insurrection in the east of the district. It 
afterwards became known that the attack on Kopal was part of 
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> LcGiand Jacob's Western India, 221, 227. 
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a programmo according to ■wRioli tlio oMel of Nargnnd was b 
attack DhArwAr and the west, while Bhimrdo was to establisli 
Tiimaplf at Kopal where his family had influence. The news ol 
Bhimrao’s revolt was known almost immediately at Ifargnnd, anj 
the chief placed guns in position on his fort. On the 26th of May, 
after an interview with Brigadier-General LeGrand Jacob ei 
KoMpur, Mr. Manson when he heard of the threatening atlatndc 
of the Nargund chief went to KurnndvSd twenty-five miles 
of KoMpur. In the hope of preventing further mischief; 

he moved with speed from Knmndviid to the threatened 
quarter, leaving his infantry escort and establishment behind, 
and taking with him only a dozen troopers of the Southern 
Mardtha Horse. A lettrar which he had sent to Colonel G. Malcolm, 
commanding at Kalddgi, asking him to meet him atBamdnrg with a 
large body of the Southern Mardtha Horse, did not reach Kaldd^ 
till Colonel Malcolm had taken the field with 250 horse to attabk the 
insurgents who had plundered the Dambal treasury. Whan 
Mr. Manson reached Bdmdurg he had no protection but his o^vn 
troopers.* The chief of Rdmdurg was cordial, supplied him with 
food, and showed him letters from Kargund urging him to rebellion. 
Death, wrote the Kargund chief, is better than dishonour. The chief 
advised Mr. Manson not to go to Nargund as the country was 
unsafe. In spite of remonstrances, on the afternoon of the 29th May, 
Mr. Manson set ofi in a palanquin to Dhdrwdr to join Colonel 
Malcolm.^ As the road from Rdmdurg to Dhdrwdr passed close 
to Nargund, and, as in addition to his small escort he had only a 
couple of horsemen, Mr. Manson’s position was perilous. That 
night (29th May) he pressed forward about ten miles to Suriabuni 
At Suriabund he laid down in his palanquin which had been 
placed on the raised platform of a rest-house. Meanwhile the 
Nargund chief, who was greatly incensed by a letter which 
Mr. Manson had sent from Edmdnrg and who feared that the 
Political Agent had full knowledge of his treasonable intentions, 
went towards Bdmdurg with seven or eight hundred horse and 
foot. Hearing that Mr. Manson was at Suriabund, he turned 
aside and entered the village ahont midnight. He surrounded 
the village, approached close to the spot where Mr. Manson 
and Lis party were asleep, poured on them a volley which killed 
the sentiy, and rushed in to finish the work with the sword. Mr; 
Manson, roused from sle^ iu his palanquin, fired his revolver at 
his assailants and wounded one, hut was immediately overpowered, 
his head out ofi, and his body thrown into the fire that had been 
kindled by his party.. Besides Puransing, one of the best officers 
of the Southern MaiAtha Horse, several attendants and bearers wore 
killed, only half a dozen escaped in the dark. The chief returned 
to Nargund with Mr. Manson’s head which he stuck on one of the 
gates of the town.* As it is only thirty miles from Nargund, 


> UQrand JbcoVb ^eatern India, 223. s LeGrand Jacob’s Western India, 224. 
® Bora* Gov* Sol* CXXIlt 102$ X^Qraiiil Jacob’s Westetn India» 221* 
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tlio nows of iinnson’a murder reached DlidrwSr on the Chapter VII. 

30th of Hay. On the same day a small force sent from Dhdrwdr wT” 

encamped at Amargol about four miles south of Nargund. This “Story. 

detachment was joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s force 

of one nine-pounder gun, one hotvitzer, two companies of the «18 -1883. 

74th Highlanders, one company of the 28th Regiment of Native 

Infantry, andloO of the SonthcriiMaratha Horse.* With these troops 

Colonel Malcolm appeared before the walls of Nargund on the 

morning of the 1st of June, and immediately proceeded with 100 

liorae to reconnoitre the fort. After reconnoitring the party retired. 

This movement was misunderstood by the seven hundred armed 
rabble whiohthe chief had collected, and shortly afterwards they came 
pouring out towards the British camp. They were attacked and 
pursued by the cavalry who sabred them to within 500 yards of the 
town, inflicting a loss of upwards of sixty killed. Sldnnishors were 
afterwards thrown forward under cover of tho artillory, and by 
evening tho tOTO was taken with little loss and tho troops were 
moved to the chief’s palace. Early next morning a storming party 
wound up tho steep path to tho fort gates prepared to blow them 
open. They met with no resistance. Tho place was almost deserted, 
as many of tho defenders had leaped over tho precipice rather than 
face the storming, party. Tho chief himself had fled as soon 
as his men began to retreat. Mr., now Sir Frank Souter, tho 
superintendent of poUco in Belganm, with a few horsemen 
followed his tract with extraordinary energy, porsovcranco, and skill, 
and, on the 2nd of Juno, found tho chief with six of his leading 
followers, in tho Torgal forest, disguised as pilgrims on their 
way to Pondharpur." He was taken to Bolgaum, and was confined 
in the main guard of Bclgaum fort. Ho was tried and sentenced 
to death. On tho 12th of Juno ho was carried on a cart drawn by 
Mliilrs through tho town to Haystack Hilt on which the gallows was 
raised, and was hanged before an immense crowd of spectators,® 

His widows, unable to bear tho disgrace, drowned themselves.* 

Thus tho disturbance was quelled. Li addition to tho two 
himdrcd men killed in action at Nargnnd and Kopal, forty persons 
of influence were hanged after trial, and about a hundred wero 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and transportation. 

About a hundred of tho armed rabble captnied at Kopal and 
Nargund wore shot by court-matial. Several pleaders in tho 
llh.'trwar Judge’s Court and tho nazar or sheriff of tho Court wore 
suspected of having favoured the rebellion. Tho nazar was convicted 
by tho first court that tried him. Government ordered a second 
trial, and this court, consisting of two Europeans, was unable to find 
tho complicity of the accused proved and all wore discharged. 

Government pensions were granted to tho widows and children of 
Bhimrdo of Mnnddrgi and other persons of noto who had been 
killed and whoso estates were confiscated. A proclamation issued 


• Horn. nov. 8ci, cxni. los. 

^ IjcCarniiil Jncob’ff U^catem ludmi 222*25 ; Ikmi. Gov, Scl, CXIII. 102*9.7. 
^ StoUca* Dclgaum, 01. * LcGraod JacoVc Western Indbj 22G. 
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on the 8rd of Jane declared the state of Nargnnd forfeited 
to the British Gt)Temment, When it lapsed to the British tbe 
state had forty-one Tillages of Trhich seventeen were alienated, a 
population of about 22,700, and a gross yearly revenue of about £5000 . 
(Bs. 50,000). Tearly allowances amounting to £130 (Ba 180(^ 
were bestowed on two of the nearest surviving relations of the rebel ' 
cUe^.^ The fort was garrisoned for a time by a few British 
troops which were soon withdrawn. It is now uninhabited. As the 
fort has an excellent supply of water, soon after the confiscation, a 
proposal was made that the water cistern and a few building ehoiild 
be kept in repair and the fort nsed as a sanitarium for Dhfrtrdr 
invalids. With this object the destruction of the cistern was 
countermanded. After confiscation the state remained for some 
time under the charge of the Political A.gent of the Southern 
Mardtha States, but was afterwards transferred to the Colfectorof 
Dh&rwAr. Since 1858 the pnblio peace has been unbroken. 


> Som. Oov, Set, CXIH. 18d. 
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THE LAND*. 

SECTION t.— ACQUISITION. 

The lands of tlio district of Dh^rn'dr Iia^o beoa gained by cession, 
lapse, and conquest. Except tbo city of Dhdrw&r which was ceded 
under the treaty of Poona (June 1817), most of the district fell to the 
British on tbo overthrow of Bdjirdv Pcshwa in November 1817.® In 
Juno 182 1 the chief of Sdngli, under articles dated the 12th of December 
1820, ceded New Hubli, Taras, and Samat Bammigatti, instead of 
pay due to British troops. In 1837, on the death of the Chinchni 
chief, one village in Knndgol lapsed ; in 1839, on the death of the 
Nipdni chief, thirteen villages in Annigori lapsed ; in 1842, on the 
death of the chief of the fourth sliare of the Miraj estate, eight 
villages in Lnkshmeshvar lapsed; in 1845 on the death of the Soni 
chief, the village of Bchatti lapsed ; and in 1848, on the death of the 
TAsgaon chief, one village in Ingalhali and seventeen villages in 
Mulgund lapsed. In 1858, under a proclamation dated the 3rd 
of Juno 1858, five villages in Savannr, two in Bddfimi, one in 
Saundatti, thirteen in Nargund, two in Navnlgund, and two in 
Shirol were taken from the rebel chief of Nargund. 

SECTION II.— HISTOBY. 

The earliest government whoso influence on the system of land 
manogement remained atthoboginningof British rule was the govern- 
ment of Anegundi or Yijayanagar, which, from about the middle of 
the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century, 1833 to 1573, 


1 Materials for tlio land History of DhdrwAr indndc, besides a nemorasdam 
by the Snrvcy Commissioner Colonel Anderson, Norember 1870, on the revenno 
iiistory of DhUnrir, Mr. Elpbinstone's Report dated the SGth of October 1810 (Ed. 
1872): Mr. Chaplin’s Report dated tbo 20th of Aneust 1822 (Ed. 1877) ; East India 
Fapets III. and IV. (Ed. 182G) ; Survey Rmrarts in Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIiVHl. CLIV. 
oLv. CLVl. CLIX. OLX, CLXI. ULXU. and tlio Survey Commissioner’s Files of 
Hubli Navalcnnd and Nargund Survey and Settlement Reports ; Annual Jnmtbandi, 
Administiatmn, Season, and other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 
74 of 1823, 05 of 1824, 123 of 1825, 167 of 1827, 640 of 1834, 627 of 1835, 771 of 
1837. 866 of 1838, 072 of 1830, 1007 of 1840, 1238 of 1841, 1342 of 1842, 1451 of 
1843! 1666 of 1844, 00 of 1861, 235 of 1862-64, 76 of 1866, 67 of 1867, 50 of 1868, 65 
of 1869 0.7 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ; Gov, Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports 
for 1873-74, ^v. Dept. 6092, dated the 27th of October 1876 ; Bom. Pres. Qenl. Adm, 
Reports from 1872 to^883 ; and the printed Acquisition Statement of the Bombay 

^^TOo*CT'catcr part of the present (1884) district of Bliirwdr became British 
territory under a I’roclamation dated tlic 11th of February 1818. 
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ruled the south and east o£ Dhdrwdr as far as tho Krishna.^ The 
foundation of the system of assessment in force under the Bijdpur 
(1573-1686), the Savannr (1686-1752), and the Ifardtha (1752- 
1817) goremments, was laid during the reign of the great Anegnndi, 
king Kriahnaraya (1508-1542). With Krishnardya and his minister 
Solu Appaji originated the unit of land assessment and measurement 
known as the raya-rekha or royal line, also called the kttlmdr or 
field-measure, which, on their assumption of power about 1570, the 
Bijdpur princes took as the raltam or basis of their settlement. In 
the original Anegnndi settlement dry-lands were alone measured 
and the surrey even of the dry-lands seems not to have been 
completed. In 1883 in many parts of the west, bordering on tho 
malnad or wet land villages, the land units bore peculiar names 
and varied considerably from each other. In 1833 Mr. Elliot 
noticed that a standard of the rdyorrekha-mdr, cut on a post in the 
gateway of the Gadag fort, measured 7 feet 9 inches. Twenty 
of these units made a btgha and thirty-six highds a r&ya-rakha-mdr 
or royal-line plot of sixteen to eighty acres.® A second unit 
standard line in the Baavana temple at Navalgund measured 7 feet 
6A inches. Yithalpant a later governor introduced into many 
black soil villages a new unit of measurement, which, after his 
own name, he called the Vithalpanti mdr. This standard, which 
was cut in the temples of Annigeri and Aminbhdvi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, measured 10 feet Ofr inches in the Annigeri temple, 10 
feet Hib inches in the Aminbhdvi temple, and 10 feet 6 inches on 
the stone at Hebli.® The Vithalpanti plot may be roughly estimated 
to be equal to three rdyaTekha-mirs or royal-line plots that is it 
varied from forty-eight to 240 acres. Other Anegnndi dry land 
measures were the yatti or pole, the galla, and the ehigga. 
Another probably an older dry laud measure was the kalvan or 
Imn hulvan, which in Mr. Elliot’s opinion was originally the area 
which yielded one 7iun of rent.* 

Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, SOthOct. 1833 with Appendix. The eub- 
diviaionB of Dharwilr in 1833 were Dh4rw4r, Fawsgad, Kara^ntl, P&chh4pnr, 
Dambal, Banhipur, Hingal, Hubli, Binebennur, Ko^ Sampgaon, Bidi, Ohikodi, 
BUgnlkot, BddSmi, Hnngand, Indi, and hluddebihlil. Of these five were under the 
sub-collector of Hubli, six under ths sub-collector of Bdgalkot, nnd the rest under 
the Collector of BhAnvdr, Bom. Gov. Bev. Ree. 649 of 1834, 90-91. 23S-S39 ; Rev. 
Bee. 771 of 1837, 222. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 549 of 1834, 94-95. ifehko nbo termed rdya-Tehha, from 
rdi/a tho title of the Tijayunagar mists, was tho fixed standard assessment of the 
lands of the Earn&tak according to a survey roeasurement and classification of tho 
soils, and a lemster of the money rates of payment drawn np by order of tbo 
government of Vijayanagar in the reign of Erishnardya (1S08'1542) ; the acconnt 
Avas so arranged that the assessment of each plot of land was shown on a sepatato 
line, whence tho tern rei/lo a line or row. Sul-mdr, fto other name for the 
assessment, came from hda a field and mdr a land measuro varying from sixteen 
to eighty acres or 4 to 20 birgis, the hirgi being the area a drill plough can sow in 
a day. Wilson’s Glossoiy of todian Terms, 210, 331, 443. 

’ Mr. Elliot, Snb-CoUeotor pf HuMi, 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 649 of 1B34, 
94-95. According to Mr. Elliot, Yithalpant was an Anegondi governor ; according 
to B4v Bahadur Tirmalrdv, he was a Bahmani (1343-1490) officer. 

* Mr. Elliot, Sub-Collector of Hubli, 29th Got, 1833, Bom. Gov, Rev. Roe. 649 of 
1834, 94*95. The hm was a gold coin current in tho south of India. It Tnaapagoda 
usnally ahont 60 grai^in weighty but of different standard and valucaccordingto the 
place whera it was coined. The hun or star pagoda of the Company’s currency was 
intrinsically worth 7s. 5d., but was rated in the public accounts at Ss. Wilson’s 
Glossary of Indian Terms, 211. 
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Thus in Ancpiuidi times, (ho tlrj' Innd wns assessed cither on the 
measure of its nctiinl extent by thardtfa-rrkha standard or by some 
local measure, or it was estimated by tlioarea to which the payment 
of a certain sum was attached, which was stated in hnn/or in 
fractions of hunr. In the wet or malnud lands under the seed or 
hijvart system, the area of land avas estimated by tlio number of 
hhandh and ktidua of seed required to sow it.* Accordinp to Jlr. 
Elliot this seed assessment also nah part of (ho Ane^rundi land 
system. To fix the government share under the seed system, tho 
I’cnt was taken in kind for a series of years, the fees of village 
officers and all other charges were taken from the gram on tho 
threshing floor, and tho rast was divided into two equal shares, of 
which tho landholder tras allowed to take his choice. The average 
money proceeds of the government share formed the assessment on 
(ho area which the seed which produced the whole could sow® 
Gardens svero estimated by tho space occupied by a certain number 
of trees and wore called (hnlf or estates. In all (ho modes of 
assessment whether by the chdhuv of about ninety acres, tho 
mdr of sixteen to eighty acres, the loc.al ktiJvan that is the hun 
rent unit, or tho hijvnri or seed .sj'stem, tlio area of tho unit of 
measurement varied according to the quality of the .soil, while 
tho amount which each unit jiaid was always the same.® Thus 
Shiggaon in Baukdpur had three mdra or jilots all assessed at tho 
same rakatn or rstle. Tlie first or standard mar for good soil was 
four kurffii that is Ri,ttoen to twenty acres, the second for medium 
soil was .six /(i/r<jis that is twenty-four to thirty acres, and tho third 
for poop roil was eight k>ir^!/! that is thirty-two to forty acres ‘ 
Unlike the other lauds, (ho hijvar! or .«ced sybtem lands wore 
further divided into claoscb paying different rates, and difTcrcnco of 
rate svas abo sometiincs found in dry land pnriicularly in Chikodi^ 
In 1810 the names of king Krishnnr.'iya and of his minister Solii 
Appilji, by whom this sy.stein of asscvsineiit was cimipleled, n-ero 
still held in high rei erciicc." 

In the Aiiegundi possessions in Dliunvnr passed to Ilijilpur. 
Unliko other parts of Ilijiipiir, where the land unit was the rlnihur 
of about ninety acres, in IthAnuir the dilfcrent methods, which wore 
introduced orcoinjileted by f'olii Appiiji about l.'i:30, were continued." 
Though they adopted tho Aiieguiidi bettlemeiit, the Hijiipur 
government were not hatisfied with (he blmre which the Aiiegiimli 
system b>'ciired to tlio stale. They increased tho original share or 
rakam by ceases which wore noiiiinally introduced from time to time 
for special objects and to last only a short time but most of which in 
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' Horn. tiov. lUv. Ilfc, 0l!l nf IbSI, ttC. A IjiIu ot wsJ.l.smt wm conitidcreJ cqusi 
t« tti." foiirtli i)irt «f tlir e/Miir. Ditto, 07. 

s Itiin. tirn. Itcv. He-. .MOot 1611, OR. 

* Horn. (iov. n-v. V.cc, r.lO of 18:tl, 07. * ISoiii. ttov. Sd. t't.V. 77.. 

® Mr. Klliol, .Snl>.U<)1lirt<ir nf Itulili, SOtli Oct. l&M, Horn- Itoi, Itrc. .R-IO of 
1811, 07. Ill Hiilili Mill XiivBlKaml tlie usual local land niraiurcs were meira 
cnn(.ainiiiL' four to tirlif or rvMi Inclvc liirfjii, a lunj! bsinp tlw area irlilcli a doll 
plouHi riiuW »ow ill a <lay. Captain WInpato, Sun*. SupL Ocl. 1814 par*. 32. 

* lianl..t|nir Sjiirm* Itcnort, IbIC, Dorn. (Iov. SrL CLV.7.'<. ..... .. 

' Mr. I.Iiiof. Suit ("ollirlfir of Ilubli, lioin (Iov. Itci. lire S19 of 1834. 96 

« 98- r,o 
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practice became pormanont. An excellent village system known as tbo 
chdli,^ apparently meaning cither permanent or managing, enabled 
the Bijapur officers to increase the government share oi the revenue 
without stopping the spread of tillage or impoverishing the 
landholders. The backbone of the Bijapur ehdli or lasting system 
was a managing body of village landholders called cMlikars, who, in 
return for certain privileges and concessions, agreed to hold specially 
heavily assessed land, and, in addition, to be responsible for the 
balance of the village rental. Besides the social respect which 
attached to them as sharers in the village management, the eJidlikars 
were allowed to till waste and private lauds on unusually favonrablo 
terms, As any village landholder who rose to independence was 
freely admitted to be a duiMkar, the system offered the ordinary 
landholder a strong inducement to thrift and forethought, and, as 
tho body of ehdUkars was responsible for any failure in the village 
revenue, they were careful to see that the cultivation of the village 
did not decline. With this object they were active in bringing 
settlers, and ready to help needy or unlucky villagers with seed or 
with the loan of their ploughs, oxen, or servants.^ 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, when tho power of 
Bijdpur had grown weak and when the needs of the state forced its 
officers to raise their demands, thepeople of Dh&rwdr grew discontented, 
and under local desdia or hereditary land managers rose in revolt® 
Baylol Khlin, the founder of the house of Savanur, who was sent from 
Bijdpur to restore order, put down the revolt. At the same time he 
found that the state demands were pressing so heavily on the 
people that to secure order the revenue demands most be greatly 
reduced. In 1670 (S, 1080) during the reign of Ali Adil ShdhII. 
the rates were revised, and a new standard was fixed which has sinco 
been known os the aaal that is the original and also as the tanhlia a 
name apparently adopted from Shdh Jahan's settlement of the north 
Deccan. Though the new rates were higher than the former A nogundi 
prime standard or raham, all cesses were stopped and tho whole 
demand under the new settlement was less than under the former 
settlement. In the disorders which had preceded this settlement, 
much arable land, especially in the west, bad passed out of tillage, 
and large tracts were entered as jhdd-khand or forest.* 

About sixteen years later (1686) when the territories of Bijdpnr 
passed to Aurangzeb, the revised settlement of 1670 was accepted 
as the basis of the Moghal collections. Along with the other Bij^pur 
possessions south of tho Krishna, which formed the three districts or 
sarhdrs of Belgaum or Assadnagar, Torgal, and Bankapnr, the lands 
of Dhdrwdr were not managed direct by Mogbal officers, but wero 
continued to the chief of Savanur.® On the establishment of the 
Nizdm as an independent mler in 1 723, the allegiance of the Savanur 


' Bom. Gov. Rec. 619 o! 1834, 97, 100. 

® Further details of the e/ufli village system are given nnder the Mariitha period 
as the available information belongs to the Mardtha rather than to the Bijdpur 
period. > Bom. Gov. Sel. CLV. 75-76. See Scl. CXIII. 207. 

Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 549 of 1834, 98 - 99, and Bee. 698 of 183G, 52. 

‘ Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 649 of 1834, 91, 99, 
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chief passed from tlio Moglinl emperor to the Nizilm. Still Savnnnr 
coiitiuncd practically independent, ’ till in 1752-53 {FanH 11G2) 
I’cshwa Biiidji Biijirav (1740-1761) wrested from the Nawub half of 
his territories.* After the overthrow of Bijapur in 1686 the country 
was much disturbed, and, in .spite of the lowering of the state demand, 
little improvement wa.s made. A few ycara later Anrangzob placed 
Abdid Banf Klnln in charge of the three districts south of the 
Kri.shna. "With the help of his mini.stor All Khs'in, this chief brought 
the waste under tillage by’ liberal leases or kauh. lie kept the 
mar, or sititcon to eighty aero plot, ns the unit of mcasiiremcnt in 
tho rovonuc ncconnts, but changed the rabim that is tho fixed sum 
or standard, and styled his now rate, which included part of tho 
cess rovenno in addition to tho original Anegnndi standard, 
that i.s the original standard assessment.* In 1833 the people 
still Tomemberod and praised tho fairness and libonility of All Klidn’s 
Fcttlcmonl.' This sett iement did not last long. Under llalim KliAn 
the son-in-lawand successor of AH Khiin, AH Klinn's rate or aindli 
in government land was doubled, the increase being styled a cess 
or jiatli. In private or iiuhit lands tho qnit-rent was raised to a 
fourth or even a half of the full assessment.* This enhancement 
of tho government demand reduced the country to great distre.ss.* 
Tho detailed collection of the land assessment seems to have been 
loft to local desiifs who had to pay tho Nawab a lump sum ns tribulo 
or vruhhifh^ After rialim Khan’s time tho ministers were Bnlbrnans 
and one of them Khandorav made great reductions in Ilatnn Kluin’s 
total.'* Still compared with tho amount fixed in 1670 the asses.sinent 
levied by the Savnnnr chief between 1686 and 1752 was very high, 
the increase being duo to tho levy of extra cesses or iz/i/a tnafrr 
whicli, nt fir.st levied as special and temporary, were continued as 
part of tho regular demand.* 

In 1752-53 (Jf’n.s/i H62),ns already noticed, Peshwa Bal.iji Bajirav 
(1710-1761) forced the Nnwjib of Savnnnr to yield him half of hi.s 
territory. As regards the inanngoincnt of the land the t,i.\ty-fivo years 
of llar.'ltha rule in Dhdrwar (1752-1817) form two p.-riods beforo 
and after tho accession of Poihwa Biijinlv in 1706. During most of 
tho fir.st forty years of the first period of Maratha rule, tho country 
was unsettled by the striigglc.s between tho Pe.sliwas and llaidar Ali 
of Maisur (1762-1 782). Even in times of public peace, in many parts 
of the district Mardtba authority was limited to tho levy of lump 
sums as quit-rent or tribute from local chiefs called either <lmhs or 
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' Ounniro.Siirvpy Sniil.4ti;of Oclolicr 181t pw.a. 22, amt Bom. Gov. Bov. 

.MOnf ihii.m.os-tm. „ 

» for «tct.iils «co Bom. «ov. Kiv. Boo. StO of 1831. 01. .Sto .sIbo Bom. f.ov 
C.VIII. 2(IS, 209, anil Major Weil’s Sontlam Mai-Ulm Country (1878), 22, 23 
’ Bom. Gov. Sol. CI,V. 7C ; Bnni. Gov. Bov. Her. Cl!) o( 1831, 1)9. 

* Mr Klliot in Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. Cl!) of 1831, 99. AtcorillnR to bIoiici nirirnt 
in 182 i’a1i Kliin tlio Xnw.il> of Savaniir let tlio Inmla nlnmninil rents, two ])i)im<fs •>( 
liiitter anil a liorre liigor fotra full of Krain fur a fitW. In novon or eifjlil >eim llic 
wliole waste wM taken for tni.if:c. Kail Iiiilm Itiners, IV. 790. 

* Bom. Gov. Set. CLV. 7(1. ‘ Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 549 of 1831, 9.1. 

" Kiirvoy fiiipt. Iff) of S31U OMirr 181 1 jura. 22. 

' Bom. Gov. Ill V. Bee. 519 of 1831, 99. 

’ Bom. Gov. Bel*. BeC. 519 of 1831. 98. 
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pdliyi'm,' Throe gnidea of MnrjUlm oflicerji weiv employed in 
wnimping; Iho country n«<l pitherinK tli" rcvctioe: A MWiiholnr 
or provinciiil malinger, miivitaltldi-* nl“0 called amilddm or diri<danal 
nmimgcrs, nml frnmdi'iVddiy or villugo nmiingcrf. In 17.j2 B.'tlAji 
HAjirnv Appointed na liix pronueiiil inatmger or tarsMcMr Niirrtyan 
Vynnkntesl) Iclmlkiimtijikur who^e chief divisionnl in.in.agers or 
timihliin' wore Ye.'ijirav (ferriidkiir for DIiAnvilr iind tlio wchl, and 
llamcliimdra NVir.iynn lluiiarifcnr for findag, Dniiilial, nndthe ca»t. 
This arrangonient nuininally remained uiuli!.turbed for nearly twenty- 
live year. until llaidnr All’s con(|iiest of Dhrinviir in 1777 (J'Vr'li 
1 1S7).’ Under (ho Miinitlnis a ^iirJiihArddc’jf elmrge was n province 
yielding n yearly revomic of £20,01)0 to £!>0,()iiO {Its. 2,00,000- 
Its. :i,00,l)00j.® When a utfruhhdiir or jiroi'itico iniiniiger, and this 
also npnhcd tij audUUrf or division imimigcrs, wns nppuinted, the 
jirobnbie receipts iind charges during the year were calculated nntl 
one- fourth of the e.timaU'd levciiue was taken inndrmice. Refora 
thearrangeinent w-as cnncluded.one p«r cent was taken off bee!i««o the 
tillieer p.iid tliu iiistidnient in advance, nndnsecund deduction of one 
per cent was granted to make iiptohiiii for the preiuiiim Iieh.ad to pay 
in sending money to Poom. l{enii“sioiia on itecouul of Imd seasons 
were pruiiiused, though in practice the government seem to have 
rarely rcinitted any of their riniins on the province manngiT; the 
mlihr'liirn and iirniiildiv engaged to do their utmost to spread tillage, 
and proniiscU to treat tlie landholders with modeiation, and worn 
warned that eomplninn of oppression would cause tlie serious dis- 
pleasure of goveruinoul.* So long ns he jmid to the Poshwu the 
amount which was hold to bo the proper rent of his charge, the 
ra)vMcddr was left practically inde}H>ndt>nt .* Under the jn)Vii6/ififdr 
eiimc Iho fuliludiir, nidmlatJifr, or ami/ddr. These ofitrers were of 
throe classes, holders on n lease from gfivermneiil, nominees of tlic 
.sii rxMit d<l r, and hankers who had advanced money to the mi rnddirdd r 
and were allowed to collect the revenues of a district with the powers 
of II »iiif)ii/id(/iirliUtlioamount advanced was 00011200.“ Beforeenlois 
ing on their duties, which genenilly began lu August, the tndmfafiMiv 
udv.mccd one-fourth of the revenue n.s security.' Under Ndnn 
Fndnnvib (1703*1800) the mdmlnfddry or omiWdra, with the helpof a 
jury or paiuMit, had power to settle all disjmics regarding contracts, 


1 Caft. tVippilc, Snnry anpt. It.* of 2/tli ISII |ntw. 22. IVw of tl,t 

first twtiily-l'HO JC3W of MnrAtlii nilo ia IHiSraSr (IT.*2- 1777) Wfto ywra of jniaci' 
In 171.2 liniilnr rauged Sswinur and IctmsI tnhut.. from llio is.lly MnKitlm nr 
)xMi'iair< M»tatli.s aiitlinrity was re>ton.d in 1770. .A fin'}>.sn iMcrIlio stmgclr 
agntn bepn and ended In 1771) liy thcconqnnt 1^' ]Inid.sr nfnnrly tlir nluile conntry 
Btfuth of 111® flliit)iniblm and Krishna. Betwern I77B and 1780 nimt of the ronntry 
was held hy the eiawabof $.s\aimr the ally am) ron-in.law ofHaldar. Tli® hoililily 
Imtwcen tbu Xnwab of Bavamir and Tipn in I7S7 ended in tlie tr.in’fcr of linbli nnit 
Kavalptiid to Tipu and the rctis'st of to.. SasannrXnwSbto Poona, Tinn l.cld the 
eoniitry dcjlroyiite the jwncr of the lo-a! dnefs or rf<»lf« till 171K). It was then 
overran by Parasnutam Itliin and contiinied under MarStha niaiKigi'inentlill ISIS. 
Item. Cov. .Set. CLVI. SG-ST. Captsin IVingale, Survey Siipt. 25th Octoh.T ISU 
luras 22, 27. Bum. Guv. llcv. lice. .'ifS of 1S2I, 20 • 111, 

1 Voin. Gov. Itcv. Roc. .'itU of 18.74. IC. 

’ Survey Snpt, dlSoE 2*itli October 1814 para 2*., 

* East India Papers IV. "SG. ' Jlr. Tluscherav in East India PajHi*, IV. 781, 
•Mr, Thacheray in East India Papers, IV. 791. liisl India Pupirs. IV. 7li|, 
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sales, and inbeiitance •, to punisli thieves except in cases deserving 
death or mutilation ; and to fine up to £10 (Rs. 100). They had power 
to confiscate the private lands or indms of pdtils and Iculkarnis ; and 
they might add to or reduce the village rental.^ A mdmlatddr or 
amilddr superintended a division yielding £1000 to £10,000 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 1,00,000). He fixed the rental due from each village 
according to the tillage area and the state of the landholders. The 
distribution of the village rental among the village landholders was 
left to the village ofiBcers and to the kamdvisddr or government 
village manager. From their decisions the village landholders 
had the right of appeal to the mamlalddr and from the mdmlatddr 
to higher authority." To the kamdvisddr or village manager was 
entrusted the duty of collecting the revenue and encouraging 
tillage. Their connection with the rndmlakidr enabled the Icamdvis- 
dars to develop the resources of the country, but they were a badly 
paid body and usually spent more revenue than they brought to 
light, often made the villagers work for their private gain, and did 
mischief by meddling with the inner affairs of the village.® They 
often so lowered the authority of the village headman or pdlil, than 
the headman^s only care was to enjoy his allowance, pay his quit-rent, 
and act on the orders of the kamdvisddr or village-manager.* With 
the headman or pdtil and the village clerk or kulkami the manager 
arranged how much of the whole village rental each landholder should 
pay.® Between the stipendiary divisional ofRcers or amilddrs and 
the stipondiai’y and hereditaiy village officers, came the district 
hereditary revenue officers. These wore the deshinukhs or desdis 
and the deshpdndes whose Kanarese names, the deshmtkhs of ndd 
qauda or district head and the deshpdndes of ndd shdnhhog or ndd 
'kulkami that is district clerk, explain the original nature of then- 
duties. Their names show that the institution of horeditary district 
revenue officers dates from before the MusalmAns. Their authority 
was confirmed and in some cases extended by the Bij4pur 
government. Even under the Mar4thds the deshnmkhs and 
deshpdndes were used, as they were used in the home or strictly 
Maratha Deccan districts, as a check on the amilddrs or stipendiai-y 
officers.® They kept accounts of the tillage, produce, and revenue j 
encourao'ed poor landholders and recalled deserters. The position 
of DbarwAr, the southern fringe of Bijdpur, Moghal, and Mardtha 
rule, gave a political importance to the hereditary district officers 
which they did not possess in the more settled Maratha Deccan 
districts. The frequent changes of rulers in Dhdrwdr raised the 
stronger and more pushing desais to be independent or tributary 
chiefs. In times of trouble some of them were loyal to their overlord, 
driving out invaders and keeping the peace; others took advantage 
of disorder to found independent chiefahips or samnalhars. Among 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 798. , t , „ tv 

- Cant Wincato, Surv. Snpt. 445 of 25th Got. 1844, paiu 25 j East India Papers, I ' • 
782. s East India Papers, IV. 782. « East India Papers, IV. 797. 

’EastlndiaPapersIV. 788. , u. i i r i air 

' Colonel Wilks derived daJmuVi from Haimnkar or a tenth land-fort. wr. 
Thackeiay, 1821-22, EastIndU P.ipors IV. 798, * witli mororcgiiid to the spelling 
of the void and to tholfanitlinway of eollectingthcreienuc,’ liumoioiisly tiaecdit to 
tins imikla o: biAo that is ten blons. 
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the loyal drstUx was lUo «?mf of Dlu'mvilr, whom in IfiOC flip local 
Moglml governor innGo ^avfln or district head in rownrfl fop 
ilofonting the rehellious d/’.t/ii of N«s-nlgniul. Of rebel or indc- 
l)emlent dimliir, bc-idca the chief of Xnvtilgimd, arc menfioneil the 
chiofH of Sliirlmtti, llnvlmnimr, nnd Ihiiiiinnt.* llotweou 1787 ami 
170(1 Tipn is wiid to Imvo destroyed ihc power of tlm Mnrdtim 
thiiifjf of the Dlnirwfir ilisfricl.® Tim nllowanro!) of thu whl tiamhU 
<ir district heads mid of tho utUl ktitknruU or diMlricl clerks weie 
dniwn from private villages and gmnts to enable tliom to maintain 
tho ImnonrH of the <j(UU or cushion, thu ydlkhi or liltoPj the dtlmlri 
or ninbndlii, and the r/muri or fly-whisk. They also received fi'us 
ill butter, in labour, and in grain, and co'-ses from craftsmen and 
Hhopkeepeni. When they visited a villngo the pcojdo had to imsko 
f hem n present under tlie iinmo of vnzar,' 

Fifteen public villugo lersTintsnro mentioned, tliongh tho whole 
nnmher were found in few jwrhnps in no vil!(i!:cs.' Tlieie village 
plliee-bearer.s were llicp«/i7 or chief landholder who eelleeted the 
revenue, tried to spread tillage, enroiitnged landholders, and carried 
out giwonimcnt orders ; the kuV:nrn!^ or village clerk ; the Miur or 
irousmHh,wlui made ironGeld tools; tho harhU or xuldr, theearpan- 
ter who made wooden tools; the dhnh! or washerman; the hojdm or 
hnrher and apothecary ; the Mrdr or village watchman and guide ; 
thQfiiiri/;i or crop-wateher who acted as the Inmdririhfr’s senant ; 
tho d/ior who minplied lc.sthor nrticl'*s, cut grafts and wood, swcjit 
yards, and carriwl baggage; the pohfdr, who was a goM-mith or 
MWifr nnd nsvayod the coins in the market ; the mii//)dj)it$ orLingnynt 
hcadlo, svlio brought food to tho people nt the yearly rent, aeltlemeui 
or jiwi if hnvdi nnd entered for government oflicera when limy enmo 
to tho villngo; the pujiiri or village mini'.frant ; the yod>i or riltago 
forlune-lellor and astrologer ; the hire riwf/ntdoim or Lingayat priest; 
nnd in some villages tho MyiVifWa who hold fc.stivnls in honour of 
tho gods, 'llie village staff wero known as Infra bufutu’a or tho 
twelve sharers. According to some accouiit.s tlio nnmher twelve 
referred to the slronglh of tho staff, the twelve being the jntHl, 
kulkurnif lohnr, inrhni or stififr, dhnhi, Iniriir, dhor, wnlltifdhihiri, 
hajAm, luriki, vudhAjialt, nnd poldur. According to other accounts 
they were called twelve sharers, bccausn tho sum allottod to them 
svn.s divided into twelve shnrc.s. Tim distrilmtion was si-x to the 
<f/ior, ono_ nnd n half to the fo/idr, siififr, and tulnfr, nnd oac-lmU 
to the Jwjiim, dhM, nnd hfriki. When tho rillagc stalT were to 
receive their hhnrua of grain, the Imsbandmnn twice thmshed his 
crop. _ Ue thrashed it n third time, gntlicrcd the grain in a lie,a]), 
nnd divided it nninng the stair. Sometimes the landholder paid them 
so much for every plough or for ovory man in his family. In soiiio 
places when tho hinuholder began to sow, ho divided fourteen pnnnds 
of grain (4 s/i cm) between the lohifr, mhfr, nnd dhor, mulwlienho 
began to reap, tho same llii'ce oflicc-benrors went to tbo Geld nnd got 


1 Mr. Thackeray, ISSl-S!, Eiat Iniia PancrelV, 7i)S-7a9. 

' Bora. Gov. Scl. CLVl. 86-87. * liisl Initi I’apcn, IV. 7PS. 

* liist Inilts Papers, IV, 79.7, SOI. 

^ Mr. Tliackcaa}’ ilcrivca lullomi from Ike Kiiiarcie Vtt .a lanAhoMct au't 
lantiaa account. Katt India Papers, IV. 795. 
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IidU ns Jnucli grain nnil straw as onch could carry.' When tlio 
reaping was over, tliu village servants in somo place.? wont to tlio 
field and each got a horse’s gmiu bag or tohra full of grain heads. 
Whon a landholder emptied his grain-pit, ho left two or tlirco 
griiin bugs full for the Dhor. In somo villages tho watchmen were 
<-aeli given a blanket. Tho coin-tester or pofdtir was paid ouo or 
two jiiec for each jiaffodu assayed.® 

In 1752 when Iclinlkamnjiknr the first ^[nr.4tlin province- 
manager or sanulhrddr took charge, his first net was to remodel 
the nsscssmont. Tho bimis of the now nsscssinont was tho rakam 
or ttiudit that is apparently Ali ICltan’s IfiDO standard. At tho 
sanio tiino customary or nidntii/ and extra or jiisti cesses raised 
tho nominal tot.al rental, tho jama or berij, to double or treble 
tho original standard.® This total or herij was seldom realised 
and deductions were tnndc for villages which could not afford to 
p.ay their full ronUil.' The rhdli, apparently manning tho lasting 
or managing, Bijdpur village system was continued.® As has been 
noticed in the Bijdpnr period, the backbone of the chdli system wore 
tho ehaWcarn a class of responsible and privileged village land- 
holders. The chdli lands were supposed to take their nnmo from 
the Hindustdni dial to go or remain with, boc.auso tho holder was 
not allowed to throw them np. These lasting or chdli lands wore 
generally tlio best in tho village and paid a special cess in addition 
to tho regular rental. Tlio holders of the lasting lands wore fnrthor 
bound to raako good any failure of tho other village lands to pay 
their proper rent. Tho other arable village lands were hold under 
one of four tenures all of which paid something loss than tho full 
rental, Tlipso four short-rent tenures wore: hatlgnta^ or short-rent 
lands whicii paid only tho original standard or aimUi without any 
or with few additions, and were usually, but not alw.ays, held by 
tho lasting holders or chdlikam to make up for tho high rates they 
paid on the chdli land j mahla, also called Ihandmnhla that is 
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’ i;a!!t Id'lia TatK.r«, 1V.7P6. Of smaller pern"'**'” chitfly cnjoycal hy tlio rillaijo 
111 ailman anil the a-ilLage ckrk, were a bhaiv in the cnstiims ruatniio t a due mi eicry 
hiilleck-ltiad of incrcIianJiso : tlie right to more than one hnu«e, to a sheep at iJamrn, 
and to the Dlior’s f-rvicea na b« ci jier j in some viilagea n i«,rci,nlago on the ma einie ; 
a fir from money.ch.anL'i'ra anil traders ; kca (rom^nlpnirs, aiders, and iiiiuur- 
I > lltn • a mint fee J a liolo of molas'ts on tho Cobra s Tifth or AiI'//«inc/iTiii , a |h r- 
oiiieUo’frmn thingi sold in the iinrket, from oil, and from cattle : the nglit to haa i- a 
jackrt aaa'hrd ; a supply of stationery ; .ami a marriage fee. Ijst Iiiilia 1 apers, la . 
70ti -707. 



iindi r iiiltiaMliim aaoro eiiicnu in caeii liauuiiuiov. •> ... — --- --- 

r. lit only, thia in iiig gem rally tho old rotnm or rdya rMa a-aaeaament. Mr. I.lliot, 
IM.'i liia-. Jke.SiPof IhSli 101. ‘The na«ea'racnt ava.a made up of tho nitniii or 

fi;ii<((i tint ia the original standard rate, the imfmiifjmHi or ciiBtomary coaa, and tho 

fiidi >rt«i or extra rtaa.’ Cspt. Wingite, 4 IS of 23th October IS 1 1 para -a. 

* l li.ro lai re many TKittb Of tho oiiwHi mdmiif or customary cesa, tho anon- 

f.I.fif..lror coiitmgi lit etas, the ,fnrMrt/mrc/.orBtatoexpciiaecc-a, and the 
or comidiim iiUrj- jiixaenta eo^a when a new manager camo to a district. In addition 
t.Uhi.ieuatoiimrvci.a.ca. special ce*ac5avcro levied on f"''™,'*'’ 

TI ./I., in I’a-It India Taptri, IV, 78S. * Horn. Gov. llcv. Kcc. Bt9 of Ih.ll, UK). 

«*A'n«iiI;id)<i7ni, oorriipllyi'iW'/iifn. j« iMid htldin farni at a jiennanijilly fixed 
money rent a Inch i) usually light. M il*o« • Glossary of Indian lerim, -/I). 
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agi'GGment lands, generally arable waste taken for tillage which 
never paid more than the original standard or aindti assessment ; 
/lursuZ or paikari, light-rented lands which conld he held only by 
ehalikars ; and hiul or lease land also light rented and a perquisite 
of the chdiikars. It was chiefly because the chdlikars had tho 
uncontrolled power of arranging for the tillage of the light rented 
paikdri and lease or kaul lands that they were able to bear the bur- 
den of making good any shortcoming in the village rental.^ In fixing 
the village rental the lands were entered in the holders’ names at 
the aindti or original standard, that is, apparently, Ali Ehan’s stand- 
ard which was introduced about 1690. Apart from enhancements 
due to the greed and the necessities of MaiAtha rule, the fall in tho 
value of money, between the middle of the sixteenth and the middle of 
the eighteenth century, had made the original Anegnndi rental repre- 
sent a much smaller share of the produce than the state had a right 
to claim.® In any year to fix how much of Ichalkaranjikar's lerijor 
total rental a village could pay, the public ofScers examined former 
collections and other records and, with the consent of the permanent 
holders or chalikars, fixed a sum in addition to the aindti total. This 
addition was called the cess or pattL It was generally known as 
the wd/mil or customary cess as opposed to the extra or jddi pattia 
which were being constantly levied as special charges but always 
tended to become permanent demands. The customary cess was fixed 
in proportion to the aindti or standai-d rental of the permanent holders 
or chdlikars. The customary cess sometimes amounted to as much 
as and sometimes to doable the original standard. Strictly no 
one but a chdlikar should have been called to pay tho customary cess. 
Occasionally short-rent or kattguta holders who were not chdlikars 
paid, according to their means, a cess or patti, a quarter of, or a half 
of, and in all cases something less than the customary cess paid by the 
chdlikar. Though the customary cess or mdmul patti was a regular 
and admitted charge, the amount was never entered in tho village 
accounts.’ Lands held by ordinary villagers, without paying any part 
of the customaiy cess, were called contract or makfa lands. Except 
lease or kanl land no land paid less than the regular standard or 
aindti. As the elidliliara had to make good any failure in the village 
rental they took care to prevent tho tillage from declining. They 
kept landholders from leaving the village, persuaded new men to 
join it, helped newcomers or unfortunate villagers by advances 
of seed or by granting them the use of their oxen and servants, 
and, to induce them to bring arable waste under tillage, till tho field 
was in working order, gave them leases on easy terms known as 
harydli kavls that is grass-clearing leases. When ivith this or 
similar help or by his own exertions a villager was established as 


> Mr. Elliot, 1833, Rev. Rec. 649 011834, 100-101 ; East India Papers, IV. 782. 

° Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 549 of 1834, 101. In consequence of the working of the 
rich South American gold and silver mines (1545), between 1570 and 1640 the price of 
corn rose in Europe from abont two to six or eight ounces the quarter. During this 
period Mr, Hnme makes the general rise in European prices threriold or fourfold. 
WalkeronMonev, 136. See East India Papers, IV. 426 and Rev. Rec. 117 of 1826, 489. 

’ Mr. Elliot, 29th October 1833, writes, ‘I have hardly seen one tillage paper before 
the Maisor conquest in 1778, in which the mCmvlpaUi was shown,’ Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 549 of 1834, 103-104. 
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an independent holder, ho was allowed to share in the gains and 
the risks of a clidliltar. If t^chalikar through ill-health or ill-luck 
failed to pay his share, he was charged only standard or a little 
over standard rates. H ho could not pay oven standard rates, some 
of the chdKhars advanced the amount on his account and were 
repaid the advance by instalments. The class of leading or managing 
landholders or chdh’fcnrs was found both to the north and the south 
of the Krishna. The system to the north of the Krishna was more 
exclusive than the system to the south of the Krishna. In Indi and 
Muddebihdl.nowinBijiipnr, the c/idZi'tars all belonged to the head 
or pdtil family. They divided the village into shares or hhdgs and 
each became responsible for the rental of one or more shares. The 
constitution of these villages to some extent resembled the share- 
hold, called hUdgddn and nurvaddri, villages of central Gujarfit.' In 
tho lands to the south of the Krishna the constitution of the village 
was more democratic. They were more like the villages of the 
Madras Karndtak where tho whole body of landholders had a share 
in tho management of tho village. Any man who rose to be an 
independent landholder, was allowed to join the managing body of 
chdlR-arg.- Tho privileges of a ehdlikar in the north Krishna 
villages differed from the privileges of a ehdlikar in a south Krishna 
village. In tho northern or more exclusive villages, in proportion 
to the amount of heavily assessed and responsible chdli land which 
ho held, tho ehdlikar was allowed to hold rent-free land called aaro 
indm or wholly nlicnatcd ; if ho reduced the amount of his stake in 
chdli land, ho forfeited a corresponding share of his rent-free lani® 
In tho less exclusive south Krishna villages whore any landholder 
might be admitted, tho position of a ehdlikar was much sought after. 
Among tho gains which ovorwoighed tho risks of a chdlikar's 
position, were that the best lands and tho best houses in tho village 
could be hold only by chdlikara ; plough leases or ndngar hauls for 
breaking long waste land wore granted only to chdlikara ; the right of 
lotting fndmorprivnlolands.whichweronlways rented on ligliterterms 
than govomniont land, was confined to chdlikara.* As tho fulfilling 
of the dnlio.s of a c/i«/i/;ar carried with it tho respect of the villagers, 
so a didlikar, who through his own fault faileil to fulfil his duties, 
was shunned and despised ; a special house-tax was levied from him 
and ho was liable to lose bis privilege of grnsing cattle on the 
villngo waste or of tilling private or indm lands.® In bad years it 
was usual for the hfaratba ofiicors to forego part, an eighth, a quarter, 
or a half, of tho customary ccss. Except in very extreme cases tho 
district manager had to pay tho full amount to tho provincial manager, 
and granted these remissions only on the understanding that the 


* Mr. Elliot, 18.13, lirim. Gov, Her. Hoc. IH9 of 1831, 105. 

< Mr. Elliot, 1833, lioin. Gov. Itov Boc. SIS of 1831, 102, 103. 

» Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 519 of ISM, 101. 

< Britiimnni, MusiilmilnB, and other holdcrii of TiUnao grant or indm lands were 
forced to allow tho friends of tho village headman to till their lands at low rents. If 
the projirictor let his land to any ono else tho tenant was not allowed to tdl it. Mr. 
Tlnackcroy, 1821-22, Eiuat India Papers IV. 801. A common origin of village grant or 
indm land was to the rclotions of those who had lost tlioir lives in villoge boundaiy 
figlita. Ditto, T0.'i, 

’ Captain IViiigatc, .Survey Snpt. 415 of S.Sth October 1841 para 28, 
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amount forgone would te recovered in the next season.* The police 
of the country were the village militia or slietsanadis who also 
carried letters and served summonses. When employed beyond the 
limits of the district, they were entitled to an allowance of lid. 
(1 a.) a day.^ The sarsubheddr, when he reached his district and 
made the rent settlement OTjamahandi, fixed how much each amildar 
was to collect, and the amildar fixed how much in each village the 
himdvisddr or in some cases the village headman and the* village 
clerk were to collect.* In fixing the rental of the village, the 
mdmlatddr with the help of the viliage manager or kamdvisddr, the 
village head, and the village derk, found the area under tillage and 
compared it with former rentals and the state of tillage in the last 
year, and on this fixed the standard rental or aindti, the customary 
cess or mdmulpaiU, and the extra cesses and additional items for 
nemnuh or fixed allowances and sddihdr or contingent expenses. 
From this estimate the village manager, the village head, and the 
village clerk, fixed what share each landholder was to pay. From 
the amount to be realized they took the amounts which were to bo 
spent in the village in nemnwea or fixed allowances and in sddilvdr 
or contingent charges, and handed over a statement of the remainder. 
In a village most of whose arable land was under tillage, tho whole 
rental was levied j in a village with much arable waste, reductions 
had to be made. The village manager or kamdvisddr examined 
into the actual state of tillage. If ho found much less land under 
tillage than had been supposed, a certificate was taken from tho 
village headman, the clerk, and the leading landholders, and a 
remission was granted in the lost payment, and an equal remission 
was made by govemmeutinthe stibkeddr^s favour. The landholders 
paid their rents through the village-headman and clerk. If a land- 
holder from death, flight, or beggary, failed to pay, at the end of the 
year the manager either levied the amount from other landholders 
if the village was populous, or, if there were few landholders, he 
remitted the amount and the sarsubheddr confirmed the remission.^ 
Except in the case of a few villages in the extreme west of the 
district where the crop was uncertain, in one year wet, in another 
year dry, and no rate could he fixed, the kfardtha laud revenue was 
taken in cash.* It was sometimes taken by a bill from a money- 
lender or sbrofi ; sometimes in detail in cash from the landholders.* 
The coins in which collectious were usually made were Dhdrwfir 
mpodds in Dhirwdr, Navalgund, Huhli, Mishrikot, Betgeri, and 
Belganm ; Firkhdni rupees in Chandgad and Raldnidhigad j Sikka 
rupees in Bdgalkot andBddfimi ; Jeary (7) pagodas in Alsor,Eod, 
Bankdpur, Gutal, Hdngal, Rdgnelli, Rfoebennur, and Dambal; 
Sikka, eWdvadi, and Ankushi rupees were received in Bijdpur. 
Other coins were taken at their market value.* 

The revenue was collected from the landholders by weekly instal- 
ments.* Tho proportion iu which a black soil village, whose whole 

’ Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers, IV. 793 } Mr. Elliot, 1833, Bom, Gov. 
Bov. Bee. 643 of 1834, 104, - East, India Papers, TV. 796. 

• East India Papers, IV. 787. * Mr. Thackeray in East India Papers, IV. 785. 

’ East India Pwers, IV, 789-790. 

* According to Mr. Xhacheray (East India Papers, TV. 794) it vaa usual to take a 
bill for the assessment from a shroff. 

’ East Ipdia Papers, IV. 792. • East Iirdia Papers, IV, 794. 
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rental was £10 (Rs. 100), paid, was £1 (Rs. 10) from the 26th of 
October to the 2Gth of November, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 25th of 
November to tho 26th of December, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 26th 
of December to tho 23rd of January, £1 10s. (Rs. 16) from the 24th 
of January to tho 21st of Pebruaiy, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from tho 22nd 
of February to the 30th of March, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) from the 3rd of 
April to tho 1st of hlay, £1 (Rs. 10) from the 2nd of May to the 
31st of May, and £l (Rs. 10) from tho 1st of Juno to the I9th of 
June. If any arrears remained, they were collected in September 
and October, and tho monthly instalments were made up by weekly 
collections. In a red soil village yielding £10 (Rs. 100) the propor- 
tion was £1 (Rs. 10) in October, £1 (Rs. 10) in November, £I 10s. 
(Rs. 15) in December, £1 10s. (Rs 15) in January, £1 10s. (Rs, 15) 
in February, £1 10s. (Rs. 15) in March, £1 (Rs. 10) in April, and 
£1 (Rs. 10) ill May. Arrears were collected in August and .Septem- 
ber.* Thcinst.alments duo from tho Mmdvisddr or village manager 
to the amildar or division manager were for black soil villages yielding 
£100 (Rs. 1000), .£25 (Rs. 250) in advance in August, £27 (Rs. 270) 
in November, .£10 (Rs. 100) in December, £15 (Rs, 150) in January, 
.£15 (Rs. 150) in Fobru.iry, £10 (Rs. 100) in March, £17 (Rs. 170) in 
April, .£5 (R.S. .50) in May, and £5 (Rs. 50) in .Tune.- In red soil 
villages yielding .£100 (Rs, 1000) tho proporlion was £25 (Rs. 260) 
in August, £7 lOs. (Rs. 75) in October, £10 (Rs. 100) in November, 
.£15 (Rs. 150) in December, .£1.5 (Rs. 150) in January, £10 (Rs. 100) 
in Fobniary, £7 lOt. (Rs. 75) in March, £5 (Rs. 50) in April, and 
£5 (Rs. 50) in May. The amildar paid tho sanuhlicdar or province 
manager a quarter of tho collections in advance in August, and paid 
the rest by instalments within fifteen days after each receipt from 
the Icavidvitddr. The aarsiiblicddr paid tho Peshwii about a quarter 
of tho rovomio or a bill for a quarter of tho ravemio in advance in 
August. If tho Poahw.a required an advanco for tho rest, ho 
borrowed it from the Pooua bankei-s, and gave them an order oii 
tho xamuhheddr, which tho mrsttbheddr discharged by six monthly 
instalments, beginning in January and ending in Juno. Afterwards 
in Biajiniv’s time tho kavuhisddr and others collected the assessment 
in tho same way, except that when tho landholder was a man of 
substance two or three instalments wore sometimes collected at once ; 
also tho manner of payment from tho karndvieddr to tho amildar 
and from tho amildar to tho /lareubheddr was tho same. Tho 
sarsubheddr advanced a quarter to tho Peshwa ; or if ho was a man 
of substance, and tho Pcshiva n-ishod it, ho paid tho whole by 
instalments within eight months beginning in November and ending 
in Juno. Frequently tlio sarkubheddrlWci nt Poona in which case 
ho received the assessment from the aviilddr irx bills.® 

Tho chief change between the system of land management during 
tho first (1752-1796) and the second (1796-1817) periods of Marfitha 
rule, was the introduction by Btljirdv in 1790 of tho system of 
farming the land rovenno. For tho first five or six years of BtlprAv’s 
reign the rovomio was farmed at a fixed rent, tlie farmers taking all 


- liliKt {ii'lw iv! 7!>C-791. The total of llirao itema ia Ha. 1200 inaloadof 

Ki. loot). ■’ Mr. Th.icUi.>y, 1821-2.’, L’ail Iiidn l’.apor>, D'. 791. 
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risks. The country Tvaa full of disorder ; ihe mamlatddrs failed to 
put down disturbances^ and the troops sent from Poona to restore 
peace proved a grievous burden to the people, in some cases mining 
and plundering the villages they wore sent to guard j the landholders 
were impoverished and large tracts fell \vaste. In the early years 
of the nineteenth century these evils were increased by farming the 
revenue to the highest bidder. The new farmers cared nothing for 
the state of the country ; their one object was to realize more than 
they had paid. With tins object the bead farmer, who was often a 
Poona courtier, sublet bis farm to another, who went to the district, 
sent to the original farmer the share he had promised, and proceeded 
to collect as much as he could by subletting gi'onps of villages and 
even single villages.^ The village managers or &e village fiirmers 
in fixing the sum to he recovered from a village no longei* compared 
former payments and present tillage or attempted to distribute the 
amount due in accordance with the paying power of the different 
landholders. The revenue farmer called villagers whom he knew 
to be at enmity with each other j and empowered any one of tbem 
to collect the rental who agreed to raise the required sum.^ The 
villager or the under-farmer, who undertook to collect the village 
rental, paid no attention to the different tenures under which the 
lands were held or to the rights and privileges of the landholders. 
He was guided solely by interest and caprice. If the oppressed 
landholder complained he received no redress.® In the beginning 
of the year only a small rental was asked hut when the landholders 
had sown their fields and could not leave, heavy additional sums 
were exacted.^ The landholders were unable to pay ; and the keep 
of the duns was added to their other burdens. They had to borrow 
from moneylenders, were ruined, and forced to leave tbeir villages. 
Every year the area under tillage shrank.® In the lost years of 
Bdjirav^s reign the Bombay Elarndtak was a prey to a rapid succes- 
sion of revenue farmers. iThen a new farmer came, he had often to 
drive out the last farmer by force. As soon as he had the country 
to himself, the farmer lost no time in making good the amount he 
had paid in Pooua. Rapid and heartless exacrion was the farmer’s 
only safeguard from loss as at any moment his snccessor might ho 
on his way from Poona. There was little inducement even to main- 
tain public order, and the district, especially Kod and other remoter 


* East India Papers, IV. 785, 788. • East India Papers, IV, 786. 

_ ® In the agreements between Bdjiritv and the revenue formers, the former provi- 
sion enforcing moderation on the part of ihe revenue coliectois was left out (East 
India Papers, IV. 786-787) Under Bdjiriv the great fanners lived in Poona and had 
agents or kdriiau in Uhdrwdr. If a complaint was brought against one of the under- 
farmers, he bought over the local agent. In this way Ae under-formers were able 
safely to practise the moat glaring oppression. The landholders were harassed by 
the perpetual fear of exactions. Even i! their crops were seized, tliey had no redress. 
East India Papers, IV, 800-802. 

<East India Papers, IV. 786. ^ese exactions took ihe form of fresh cesses. 
Betides the old ceases tiiero are mentioned a nnmber of tut or deSciency cesses levied 
to make np for defalcations ; iathrif or a dotlies cess for the farmers ; darlar Inarch 
to travelling officers of state ; ghda dina gross and grain to buy off an enemy ; thibandi 
or militia cess ; galla-tota or crop-share deficiency cess. There were many other 
cesses on special articles, a cattle cess, a butter cess, and others. Lastly, there was a 
jdati sddtmtr or fresh contingent cess to meet the expense of persons sent to receive 
debts. Mr. Thackeray, 1821-22, East India Papers IV. 788. 

® East India Papers, IV, 786. ' 
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parts, was ovorrun by freebooters.* During these years of suffering 
large numbers of landholders fled to Maisurj village clerks retired 
with their accounts to other districts, and all rules settling the 
assessment wore forgotten. Tho hereditary village and district 
oflicers who remained, taking advantage of tho confusion, seized 
large areas of government land to which they had no claim.- 

SECTIOX III.-milTlSn MANAGE.MENT. 

From the acquisition of Dhiirwilr in 1818 till 1843 tho Mardtha 
assessment remained without revision. During tho first ten years of 
British rule a survey was attempted and the mcasuroincnts were to a 
small extent adopted, but no revision of assessment was carried out.^ 
During the first twenty-five years of British rule, 1818-1843, tho 
principal features of tho land-rent settlement were a very high 
nominal demand and largo remissions granted every year after an 
inspection of tho crops. The assessment was exceedingly unequal 
both on whole villages and on individual holdings. Little that was 
in tho smallest degree trustworthy n-as known about tho areas of 
individual holdings. Natural boundary marks were rare and arti- 
ficial boundary marks were unknown. The old land measures were 
not area measures but seed or hijvari* measures, that is the area 
wliich a certain quantity of seed was estimated to sow. In each 
village tho assessment on the unit was tho same but tho unit varied 
in area according to tho supposed productiveness of tho land.** 
Before tho survey settlement was begun in ]848-'W loss than half of 
the arable Government area was held for tillage. The rest was 
waste. Largo sums were remitted or left outstanding. During this 
period Indian millotorji'dri prices at DliarwAr fell from 50 pounds tho 
rupee in 1819 to 102 pounds in 1842.® In 1843-44, when the survey 
seitlonient was introduced in thirty villages of Hubli, tho occupied 

' Born. Gnr. Scl, CLX, 89 ; Horn. Gor. Iter. Rcc. .SiO of 1884, 8i'i - SC. 

’ Mr. Thnckcmy, 1821, Ill’ll India i’ancr-i IV. 798 ; Bom Gov. .Scl. CI,X. 89. An 
ex-iminitioa of tli’c regi'ton of grant or f»d»i lands at tlic beginning of tlio Jlardtlin 
rule showed tlist greet additions find been made between that time nnd lb33. Boni. 
Gov. Her. Rcc. 549 of 1834, 86. 

’ Col. vliiderson, Sur\'. Comr. 6tli November 1879. 

* Bijdvari or fiijraW means extent of land computed according to tho quantity of 
seed required to be sown in it. tVIhon's Gln>i>sity of Indian Terms, 86. 

‘ Col, Aiidcnoii, .San'. Comr. fitli November 1879. 

* The details arc : O/jurmir ItiUian iUUet rnrrt. ISJ7 • JS4e 
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area tvas even less than in the preceding year. Ovring to the 
introduction of lower rates under the survey settlement, during the 
seven following years, compared with the year before the survey 
settlement, in spite of an increase in tillage, the collections in the 
settlement year showed a fall of about thirty per cent. In 1850 
when the survey settlement was completed, the occupied area was a 
little less than two-thirds of the whole arable area, remissions had 
fallen to £18 (Es. 180), and at the close of the year only £4 (Rs. 40) 
were outstanding. Two years later in 1852-53 the revenue under 
the survey settlement for the first time exceeded the revenue in 
1842-43 the year before the survey settlement was begun. Since 
1852-53, except during the famine of 1876 and 1877, the progress 
of the district under every head has been rapid and unbroken. In 
1882 the occupied area was more than double what it was in 1843-44, 
and comprised more than nine-tenths of the whole arable area of 
the district. Remissions and outstandings had practically ceased. 
The collections had risen from £104,686 (Rs. 10,49,860) in 1843-44 
to £142,807 {Es. 14,28,070) in 1878-74 or 36 per cent, and arable 
waste had fallen from 769,376 to 11 .’>,328 acres or 85 per cent. 
During the thirty -two years cuffing 1874 Indian millet prices at 
Dhdrwar rose from 123 pounds tho rupee in 1843 to 41 in 1874, an 
increase of 180 per cent.' At the cud of thirty years, that is in 
1 874-75, the revision of the 1843 survey assessment mis begun, and 
by 1880-81 tho 1173 villages of the district were brought under 
the revised assessment. Duiing the seven years ending 1881 the 
only large remissions were £635 (Rs. 6360) in 1876-77, and the only 
large outstandings were £.3732 (Bs. 37,320) in 1876-77 and £3480 
(Rs. 34,800) in 1877-78. These wore due to the losses in the 1 876-77 
famine which caused severe suffering especially in the east of the 
district. The rupee price of Indian millet at Dhdrwdr was 50 
pounds in 1875, 47 in 1876, 14 in 1877, and 28 in 1878,- At tho 
close of 1881-82 tho collections amounted to about £190,00< 
(Rs. 19,00,000) or nearly double what they were before the survej 
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scttlomont wns introdncctl. Tin’s onlmnccd rovonno was raised on 

tillage area more than donblo tho area hold for tillage before tlm 
survey settlement, and mtli Indian millet prices averaging more 
than double the prices of 1810.* 

At the beginning of British rule the rovenno farming system was 
stopped and in its stead tho por.sonal or ratjairdr, then known ns 
tho jtladni.s sj-stom, was introduced.® Tim rain which Bn]ir/i\'’B 
rovenno farming imd wrought in the district, made the introduction 
of a pcnsonal pottleincnt n work of very great ditiicnlt}'. I’horo 
•was no record of individual payments. In many cases tho village 
accounts had been rcinovod to distant places of safety, in others 
they had been destroyed, and in other and far inoro numerous 
instances tho account holders kept them b.ack bcc.auso they knew that 
tho accounts would bring to light many usurpations on tho part 
of hereditary district and village otlicers. Tho only dociimcnts 
forthcoming were general accoants, called MUbnndx and pulraku, 
of tho assessments imposed in the years before tho conquest. Thoso 
generally showed little more tlrnii the .sums imjwsed on villngos 
or village gronps without specifying tho detailed assessment paid by 
individual holders or by particular fields. Even fetich information 
as they gave was of little value as it belonged to a tinio of exac- 
tion and oppression. As this was the only available information, 
the assessment had to ho fixed on what seemed as nearly ns possible 
to bo average rates. In addition, the pcrfonnnnco of many services 
and tho supply of surious arlicle.s wore turned into money pay- 
ment. s and added to tho renUd or Jama. Tho anxiety which tho 
village officers showed to withhold their accounts, raifecd tho sus- 
picion that their object was to turn some bidden rerenuo to tlioir 
private advantage. To prevent thi«, under tho name of mundhab 
Jdfli or fitting enhancements, arbitrary additions wore made to tho 
village ront.sl orjaindbandi, and the landlioldor.s were loft to amogo 
their shares among themselves. These littinir onhaneenients wore 
never realized. Heavy outstandings in 1820-2 1 and I iS2 1-22 showed 
that the assessment had been fixed at too high not at too low a 
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’ Ttic ruin’s pries of Tiidisti millet nt IMi.'irw .1r Has]02]>oiiiiiN in 18-10, .SO pouodg in 
1875, 2.S iiminils in 1878, nnil 40 <isiiiiilg in ISbO. Bom. t!ov. Sol. CI.Xl. 20. 

’ • All tlic Collsctori nlioli’ilicif /n/'i pnllh or nrbitrury tajtn Imtinp no referrnco to 
the lanil or tr.atli>, nml nil rrgulntvil tlic nUlilnIr or continprnt clnr(;c i, doing nti ay 
.all i-xacliom on that account, mure than were necessity for thevillai’u I’xpcnica. AU 
paid great att< ntion to the circiiiiiitance’i ot the rnyar<, nnil inadu their avicismcnt 
ntudiouily light. There were, ho«ct«r, eoine points of dilTirenco in their procccdinpi. 
Mr, Cliaplin in tlic Karnlitah and Cant, (.rant in S,tUra cimtented tlicneelvci witli 
arccrtaiiiing tho extent of the land under cnltiration, liy the information of 
niiglilKinrs nnd of rival villngo allictn, aided hy the oinirvatinii of llicir own 
servanta. Capt. I’ottingi r in Ahnndnagar ami Cnpl Kohert'ion in I’oona had tho 
landsoffomcaillagcuma'.urcd Imlonly in eases «hero they Hinpectcd fraud ; and 
Capt. Itriggs in IClilmlc.-h liegan hy a ineaMirement of the vthnin cultirntiim AU 
tho Collcctoni hept up the principle of the myfrfrrfr celtlcmeiit mid wne earned it to 
a grcatircxtenl than had licen nxuni with tho MarUthlls. Mr.ChapIin, after settling 
with tlie piJ/il for the whole vill igo, actticd with each landholder and ga\o hini n 
jnlla or agn eini’iit paper for his lield. Captain (Jrant and Captain UoherlBon Fettled 
with the ffllil ami pave him a jntia, hut fivit n-certained the ammilit assessed on 
each roynt and ennnired if he was satisfied ss ith it ; nnd Captain Bricif, though ho 
nettled fur each field, did It all wltli the prftif, taking an ingagcmt lit from hiin to 
I xplain at the end of tho year how much lie liad levied on each rn;iat,' Jlr. niplim- 
atone, 2eth October 181!), IMition 187S, 82. 
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figure. To remedy tliis evil Mr, Thackeray, who was then Collector 
proposed that a fresh survey and settlement should he started.^ On 
the establishment of order large numbers of the landholders returned 
who had fled from Mardtha oppression to Mnisur.® To ensure 
their settling to tillage and to tempt others to follow their 'example, 
arable waste was granted on liberal leases or hauls. These specially 
low rented lands and the remissions granted at the yearly village 
rent settlement or jamabandi, prevented the actual demand rising 
to more than one-half of tho nominal total survey rental or toram 
asessment.’ 

In 1818 the British district of Dhdrwar ■was about 240 miles long 
and seventy to 150 miles broad,* and included 2152 villages and 285 
hamlets.® In 1818-19 of a gross revenue of £239,454 (Rs. 23,94,540) 
a net revenue of £220,0141 (Bs. 22,00,140) was realised.® In 
1819-20, including the trade or mohtarfa and other taxes, the land 
rent amounted to £235,428 (Rs. 23,54,230), excise or alMri yielded 
£3825 (Rs. 38,250), and customs £14,900 (Rs. 1,49,000), that is a 
total revenue of £254, 148(Rs.25,41, 480).^ A variety of claims amount- 
ing altogether to £31,150 (Rs. 3,11,500) reduced the revenue to 
£222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980).® From this the expenses of administra- 
tion, amounting to £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630),® left a net revenue of 
£152,151 (Rs. 15,21,510). Of £222,998 (Rs. 22,29,980) the revenue 
for collection, £222,401 (Rs. 22,24,010)'® were collected and £597 
(Rs. 5970) wore left outstandmg at the end of the year 1819-20. 
According to orders issued in 1819-20, the proportion in which 
the land assessment was to be paid was in the case of a rod-soil 
vfllage yielding £1 (Rs. 10), 3s. (Rs. 1^) to be paid within fifteen 
days after September 25th, 4s. (Rs. 2) ivithin fifteen days from 
October 26th, 5s (Rs. 20 within fifteen days from Rovomber 25th, 
4s. (Rs. 2) within fifteen days from December 25th, 2s. (Re. I) 


> Bom. Gov. Bev. itec. 549 of 1834, 86-88. - Bom. Gov. Scl. CIiX. 89. 

’ Captain Wincato, Snrv. Snpt. S54 of 20tli Soptember 1845, about Dambal ; Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CUV. 74-76. 

* The territory since obtiiiuod from the Nizim in the Kolhdpnr diWaion was about 
aoveuty-fiva miles by twenty . Bast India Papers, IV. 776. 

* East India Papers, III, 792. • East India Papers, IV. 776. 

t East India Papers, IV. 3S1. In 1S19-S0 of a gross rerenne of £339,146 (Bs. 
2,3,91,450), the net rcrenno amounted to £322,988 22,29,880) or an increase orer 

the previous year of £2974 (Rs. 29,740). East India Papers, iy._776. 

> The details of the claims are ; Lands held by the police militia called detonnadn 
or sAiiandis £15,002 (Rs. 1,50,020), mohfsii and other rights enjoyed by proprietors 
and others £785 (Rs. 7850), rights of hereditary district officers £4950 (Rs 49,500), 
rights of village officers £3370 (Rs. 33,700), allowances to temples and mosques £4738 
(Rs. 47,380), annuities or mrshAians £1632 (Bs. 16,320), vilLsgo expenses £628 (Ks. 
6280) j total deductions £31,160 (Rs. 3,11,600). East India Papere, 11^ 321 - 322. 

" The charges wore : Head-quarters office and contingent that is htawr-lachm and 
$diiltdr £17,847 (Rs. 1,78,470) or seven per cent; othan or ihibandi peons £33,330 
(Rs. 3,33,300) or thirteen percent; irregular horse £6983 (Rs. 69,830) 
cent ; tdluha shibandi and eddili^r £9067 (Rs. 90,670) ; extia charges £1099 
(Rs. 10,990) ; pond repairs £181 (Bs-^SIO); pensions £177 (Rs. 1770) : 

or Angust allow.ances £978 (Bs.97B0); annuities or sarjftdron* and chontics £14UU 
(Rs. 14,000); court or addlat charges £149 (Rs. 1490); politiiad chMges. £-7-0 
(1^.27,200); post office charges £999 (Rs.9990); and loss from exchange ±d9S 
(Rs. 3980) ; total £76,663 (Rs. 7,66,630). East India Papers, 

” Collections of judicial lines and extra rerenno amounted to £6413 (^«u,wuj, 
making a total of £228,814 (Rs. 2^88,140). East Lidia Papers, IV. 321 -322.^ 
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witlijn fifteen dnys from Jnnimrr 24fh, niul 2s, (Ro. I) to bo 
))!iid in Jlnreli- In the cneo of a black-soil village yielding £1 
(Rs. 10), tbo proportion w.as 2s. (Ro. 1) to bo paid within fifteen 
days from October 20tli, 3s. (Rs. J J) from November 25lli, ds. (Rs. 2) 
from December 2otli, 'l-s. (Rs. 2) from Jnnnnry 24tli, 4s. (Rs. 2) from 
Febrnnry 23tli, .and 3s. (Its. 1 1) from Xfnrclt 25lli to t ho end of April.* 
The landholders were mado to pay their inslnlmcnt.s in tho 
presence of the village headman and clerk who pn'sed receipts 
specifying the nmonnt and the coin in which the instalment was 
paid. 'J’iio amxMdrf or divisional officers took care that receipts 
wore passed and themselves gave a similar receipt for tho rcinittnnce.s 
made by the village officers. All n.apncnls were forwarded to the 
treasury in (he same coin in whicii they wore received from tlio 
landholders, except in the case of small coins, which could bo 
changed in (ho sub-division with tho sanction of the amxhUir. In 
IS20-dJl most of the land rovonuo was collected through bankers or 
su'r/.-iir# whom the landholders had to repay in kind at an cnormoins 
loss. Tho nkoxh (?) or crop share settlement was never resorted to, 
except wlion all attempt at a money settlement had failed.' In 
1S20-2I tho 2217 villages and 290 hamlets' of the district 3 'ieldcd 
a gross revonno of £271,090 (Rs. 27,1 0,900), and a net revemio 
of £2r>r,fi‘27 (Rs. 25,50,270), an increnso over 1819-20 of £32,039 
(Rs. 3,20,390).* Tho yearly rent settlement or jamdhandx for 
1820-21 yielded £27,322 (PkS, 2,73,220) more than tho Bcttlcinont of 
1819-20. Part of this increase was duo to tho acquisition of fresh 
territory and part to a cliango in tho mode of keeping accounts, 
which, hy siibslituting the (mlcndar for tho Fanh’ year, throw two 
itist.alinenlH of 1.819-20 (Fcrii 1229) into tho following yc.ar.* 
I'ho avemgo total collections from each sub-division during tlio 
three j’caru ending 1820-21 were £14,433 (Rs. 1,41,330). In 1S21 
the Collector Ifr. TImekomy expected, apparently from mcrca<-o of 
territory, (hat in future they would bo £1.'5,121 (Rs. IjGljQlO).® 
In 1821 Mr. Tliackcray (bo Collector found (bat to compote 
.sncccs.sfully witb tbo neiglibouring chiefs and with local proprietors 
who were in want of tenants, tho Bpecially favourable terms wliicli 
Iiad boon granted in tho 1819 lc.iscs or kauhtmxsl Im extended from 
five to nine yoars.^ It was also deemed advisable to encourage 
cultivation by granting specially favourable rising or m/dra leaves 
for all villages which had fallen to one-third ol llicir former rental. 

A subject of imporlanco in the first FClUcmenl of tbo district was 
the local tnilit ia or thdeaxxadxii. They bad ft total btrongth of 1 3, -*10 
nnd yearly allowances in money and land nmounling to £10,558 
(Rs.'l ,.5.'i.580) or seven per cent of (lie land revenue. In consoqiicnco 
of political nnd local cbnngcs tbo militia was badlj’ dislnbntcd. 
Mr. Tlmclrcmy thonglit tbo best plan was to avse^s tbcir lands so 
liberally that they would not bo inclined to give Ibcm up.* 


• I’AKt Papem, IV. 7fi7i 

> livt IiiflK I’apcn', HI. VW. 
t I^-t lutlii Pftprni, in. 7ne. 

> Ki'illmlts r«p<'r», IV. 392, 

It 9»-5S 


’ IImI Imlia P.iptr% IV. 78S. 

* l>st Jiiilia Paprw, IV. 770. 
» naitlnili-i Paper*. IV, 777. 

• Ilasllnilia Paper", IV, 393. 
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In DhdrW^r, as in other parts of the country, the variety of 
landmeasufes in every group of vilkges and often in every village, 
caused seriPns inconvenience in making the revenue settlements.* 
According to Thackeray there was perhaps no district in India 
where a standard iood measure was more required than in Dharwdr, 
Some sub-rfivisions had no fewer than nine land measures. These 
again varied i** almost every village; and as none of them had 
vefetcnte &5aA ihava issst 

answer as o. standard. The Dhdrwdr sub-division contained 123 
villages, I** fifty-eight of these the pole or palU was the usual 
measure ; b^t there was one pole or pattifor the black soil, a second ' 
for the mixod or masdb soil, and a third for the tari or rice land. 
Even in bl*iob soil the polo or patii varied from twenty-four to 
forty-eight or drill-plougns dajrs* work,® From its inherent 

uncertainty ‘lofi from the roguery of village officers, the Iturgi was 
found to vPry fr’oiu two to eight acres; its average size was about 
five acres. I** villages where dry and mixed or masdb lands pre- 
vailed, the rod or patii contained two to twelve variable hurgis. 
The rod or patii in tari or rice villages was still smaller, containing 
only two to eight kurgis generally of one and a half to four acres. ' 

In nineteen villagesin^eDhdrwdr subdivision the lands were divid- 
ed into shares each of which was termed Ml. Kul meant a landholder. 
As a land nieasure it might mean the area which one landholder was 
expected to plough. It contained six to eight hurgis. In seven 
villages the sthalms the land measure. According to ilr. Thackeray 
the sthal answered to the Mardtha thekina? apparently ihihdn or 
place, and t^os about the same size ns the kurgi. In fire villages the 
lands were divided into parcels called phalnis each equal to about two 
hurgis. In Mr. Thackeray’s opinion the phalni probably originally 
meant the area of land that paid a tax of one fanam* in one- tenth of .a 
pagoda. In seventeen black-soil or regai villages of DhdrwAr the lands 
were divided into mars of six to twenty kurgis each kurgi of two to 
%vg\A •mu t.k^'K.issSJ5«is>iw5 v* 

fathom waS probably the origin of this measure. Twenty fathoms 
made a bigha, and thirty-six bighds made a mar. But the fathom 
varied so greatly in length that the mdr was of very uncertain size. 
The raja rshha or Anegundi fathom appears to have been equal to 
four and a- hiths or cubits. TMs was formerly the common 
Ifamdtak fathom ; and Yithalpant, an officer of one of the Bahmani 
kings, imm<*rtalised his name by increasing the fathom length from 
four and a half to five and three-quarters hdths, and twenty of 
the new mdrs made the side of a Vithalpanti higha. The average 
five and three-quarters hdths fathom was about ten and a half feet, 
and the side of a Yithalpanti bigha was two hundred feet long. In 


> East India Fapera, IV. 320. 

’ The Ititrgi was the space which a drill-plough could sow in one day. East India 
Papers, IV. SS®- 

«East !fodia Pspora, IV, 389. Tlitli is a land measnre in use in some parts of the 
Deccan, of an indcBnite area from one to twenty bighds, Wilson's Gloss.ary of 
Indian TcmiB, ®t9. 

* East India Papers, IV. 389. Phalam or fapam is a small silver coin formerly 
current in 12i vrerc equal to one xnpeo. Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 


Terms, 155. 
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tliirlenn btib-»Uvisious tUo rttja rekhi iiwr, iinJ in five bub-divisioiiB 
tbp Vitbalpiinti iiuip werp the usual mpaaurrs. Bolb varied considcr> 
Jibly. 'J'bp bide of a higJin according to the rnja rck'lii rato ^vould bo 
Jwonty times four and a liolf AoM* or ninety hdthr; but, in order 
to Ftreteb it, an addition of tvrelvo MUm was usnoll)' made ns an 
allowancP for hinjil nimyVf or the leap supposed to bo taken from 
<\teh end of th(^ side of a /ii'<;Ao by f lie mcasurera. 'i’o appease (bo 
landboldcrs balf a hith more to eaeb fatboiii or (on hnllif to oacb 
hinhn, were usually nddnj, .so (bat llip rnjn rekhi hiphtt \vn» 
•ftretclied to on<' Imndrcd and twelve hdlh< or about ISI feet.' 
In twelve villatros of the Bhilrwiir sub-division the lauds svorc 
ilivided into plots palled 'I'lio word meant a onoyofcc plougli, 

and bad tbe ftinip reference to plougbiiig that tlie /.nrpi bad to 
sowing. Tbe gnlc was iisunlly ofjnnl to ibirly.fwo knrgif. In one 
village each division was palled WmA// or a piece; tbe chnkli was 
abiiitl balf a 

Tlni': there was no local standard measure wbicb could bo niado 
tbe basis of a survey. Tlip //iiijji w.as n nominal measure and tbo 
f'ijiA'i tb.oiigb nton* i alisfactorj* in Fotno places was so variable that 
Mr. Tbai'lJcr.jv llionglil mucb discontent would bo caused by adopting 
nn average hnjhn nt tin' .sland.srd. In villages where an average 
(‘i'jla took tbe tilaec of (be large hiijha, there would bo great dis- 
pont^'iit,'' Mr. Tbnekeray (hongbt that till the local measures should 
bo given up and (be Ibiglisb acre ivcd lu their place. lie bad 
measured hes'eral villages by tbe acre with batisfactory results.* 
lie Ibongbl that (be nirvoy nib's introdnred into the ceded districts 
of JIndr.is migb( be npplitsl to Ulntriviir. He propo- ed to mossuro 
enp fiib-dis i‘ mn in (be fipf t year, four in the next, six in the third, 
and tin* rest in tbe fourth year. A nnmbcr of nnnWr* who bud 
itndied ibeiiirvev rules jmJ helped in mrveying bcvcrnl villages 
w<re(IP21) ready to lake tbe field. With llio L’omnii«sioner Mr. 
t'baplin’o periiii'sioji Mr, Tlwclreray iiro)>o‘cil to begin ibeKwrvcy 
at once. The gntdiial piogrpss of the work would i imbic bini to 
p'lrrcel mist.ibes bef'»n> they multiplied. t«» find is'incdtcs nod to 
make improvoiiii nl«, and would give him time to Fiiporintond tbo 
w<irk, which lie cwild nn| do if a more extensive hiirvoy •'(' 
onep attempted. By starting with a bpavily le -es-ed sub-division, 
be would be able 1'* make n'diirlions wbicb would pleaso the Innd- 
bolden, and make the mn-ey popular, lie estimated ibo ^expense 
of tbe ( nrvey at about five jier cent of a ycsir’h revenue. '1 be land- 
bolder-s everywhere askeil for ( ome ns* uraiice that bo mucfi tax and 
no mnie blionld lie levied on eaeli field. Tbo irregularity of tbo 
land mca'iiri's made it iinpo^sibb* to comply with tins vcasoimblo 
demand. At pri"ent it ivns necessity not bopn that kept the land- 
holder at svoric. 'f’lic decline in the roveniic made an onlnnieed 
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assessmcut necessary. It was tlie frauds of tlio hereditary districl 
and village ofBoers which had lowered the revenue, and, unless 
a survey was introduced which fixed the rent of a field apax't from 
the position of its holder, these powerful classes would turn all 
enhanced assessment from themselves to their \N’eaker neighhonis.1 
Mr. Chaplin the Commissioner agreed with Mr. Thackeray tW a 
survey was the only cure for the present evils. A survey would 
show Government the resources of the district and would prevent 
over-asseaSment which in their existing ignorance it was impossible 
to avoid. Mr. Chaplin recommended that tho survey should ho 
begun early in 1822 and that the rales which Sir T. Mnnro had 
laid down lor the Madras ceded districts should be adopted as tho 
ground work.* In 1821'22, as noticed in a despatch dated the 27th 
of November 1 822, a revenue survey was begun m the Karndtak. In 
November 1823 the Bombay Government in a despatch to tho 
Conrt of Dii'eotors held that a survey was necessary because of tho 
general destruction of all village accounts. Still the evils of a erode 
and hasty survey were so great that unless it was superintended hy 
able revenue ofiBcers, the survey would cause more harm than good.® 
Three evils, short crops, cholera, and a murrain prevented 
Dhdrwdr from making any progress in the first years of British 
management. In 1818-19 and 1819-20, of the population of about 
550,000 the doss from cholera was estimated at 25,000 of whom 
about 10,000 were landholders. The number of landholders bad 
been further reduced by the panic caused by this deadly sioknesa 
Flight seemed the one chance of safety and numbers fled from 
their homes.* In 1818-19 1819-20 and 1820-21 the crops were so 
scanty® that the smaller landholders and field labourers suffered 
severely,® and tlieir resources were further crippled by a murrain 
among their cattle. The Peshwa's government had favoured trade 
at the expense of agriculture. As most of the revenues were collected 
through moneylenders, their interest was much more regarded 
than the landholders' iuterests. Substantial farmers were (1821) 
very rare. In many villages, partly on account of the murrain, 
the landholders had not stock enough to keep up the usual culti- 
vation. Advances helped the people to some extent ; but Government 
could nob afford to raise the stock to anything like its proper 
strength.^ The transit duty on grain pressed very heavily on tho 
landholder. The accumulation of road dues completely barred 
the landholder from exporting his surplus produce to distonb 
markets. The landholder was obliged to sell on tho spot to camera 


^ Bast India Papers, IV. 301. 

» Mr. Chaplin, Corar. Slh Nov. 1821 j East IndU Papers, IV. 323. 

a East Inffia Papers, HI. 610. ‘ E.ast India Papers, IV. 3SB. 

» East India Papers, IV. 320. 

• Indian millet or Jidri rupee prices were, at Htibli, in 1817, 100 pounds ; in 
1818. 93; in J819, 90; in 1820, 03; in 1821, 02; for Navaignnd tho correspondins 
ticuns wore £0 in 1818, CO in 1810, Cl in 1820, CO in 1821; for H.'ingal loO, 163, 
1(!6, 160, and 103; for KodSlO in each of tho four years from 1818 to 1821; in 
Dhira-Ar they were 50 in 1819, 49 in 1820, and SI in 1821 , These prices arc from 
survey reports. ^ ^ East India Papers, IV. 392. 
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or to gniin-Tnorclianls wlio iilouo could afford to carry ou llio ^vlloIc• 
siilo trado and to ndvanco tlio road duties.* 

In 1821 tho principal division of Dlidnvilr contained ciglitcon sub- 
divisions and the Kolli.-tpur division four sub-divisions. In futuro tho 
principal division was to contain only sixteon, nnd the Eolbilpur divi- 
sion five sub-divisions.- Of tho agriculture and other resources of tho 
district in 1 821 -22 Sir. Thaokoray gavo tho following account® There 
were three lending divisions of land, dry crop or kkueJiki, wot or tari, 
nnd garden. Of sixteen parts 131 wore dry crop, 2J wet, nnd i 
gjirdcn.* 'J’horo were two classes of dry crop land, tho black or rcgail 
and tho mixed or viasab. Of black there were three varieties san-ycri 
or pure-black, hart-yeri or stony black, and htlnh-ycri or patchy black. 
Of mixed there were four varieties, hi7 or flour-like, Ixmpu or reddish, 
I'n/fn or stony, and Iwnfr or sandy. Wet or tari land was of two 
classes Inularnaibh watered by rain and miraumbh channel or woll- 
Wiilcrcd. Most of the wet land was red. Gardens wore of threocinsscs 
vegetable, betel-leaf, nnd palm gardens. Of these tho palm-gardens 
were the best. Sinco the beginning of British management no new 
reservoirs had been dug, but many old ones had been repaired, nnd 
many more required repair. Tlic old llindn rulers had left few 
biiitablo sites without n lake or n reservoir. But to the cast the laud 
was not suited for storing water nnd in tho west tho south-west 
raius wero so abundant that water was of comnnmtivcly little value. 
Bonds nnd wells wore much required in tho Nnralgund nnd some 
other stib-divisions whore tho people had to bring their water from 
great distances ; but in these tracts tho jwrousnc&s of tho cotton soil 
scarcely admitted of reservoirs. Thcro were no rules regarding the 
re])airs of ponds and watcr-course.s. After the conquest many wore 
repaired by Government, part of the cost being afterwards recovered 
from alienated landholders in pronortion to tho benefit they derived 
from tho repairs. When any village benefited by the repairs, a 
gcncr.il stjbscriplion or tnfrik was made. I^and grants or vuimn 
were in some instances given by Government to public-spirited 
por.=ons who repaired ponds nt their own cost. Some of tho wot or 
viahittil west lands, watered by new or repaired rcsoiToirs, had been 
given on seven to twelve year Icn'es or kaals to tho builders or 
repairers of tho rc.scrvoirs. Short rout leases for nine to twelve 
years were granted to tho builders of wells which turned dry land 
into garden.*’ 
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• Mr. Oianlin, Coimninsioncr in the Dccc.sn, Cth Kovcmlicr 1821 ; Hast India 

I’.sppn' iv, ,'i 2 ;{-S 2 l, 

- nevpimc llnclo*‘itrc in Mr. Clinplin’a Itcpoit of 20lli Anenat 1822, Indi.t 
P,iIK>n<, IV. 777. TIic miiicn nt tho riglitcpn oml four aiih-ilivialona ore not cnwi, 
III IRS5.3(i the ciclitccn Dliilrn 4r auli-dn laiom were Dh.'lrwAr, PnraiC.-id, Kuvnlgiiml, 
I’.’lchh.tpnr, I).nnb.il, UinltAimr, Hdngnl, HiiWi, RAnchennur, Kod, .S.ampgnnn, «idi, 
CliikiMli, IlAgiilkot, IkAdAmi, Iliingiinil, Indi, nnd MuddohihAl. Bom. Hov. Rev. 
lire. 771 of 1837, li ’ liMt rnpera, IV. 770. 

* Mr. rli.-iidin, 20th Angnat 1822 pirn. OB. Tlie detaila m kurgn were, drj- erop 
1 10,70.7, « It 8732, gaidcn 000, total 129,52.1. l-wt India Tniipni, IV. 770-780. 

“TliP dPl.olIii of the wpll-digging Icaio or I«kI wero : A dry land oaicaanicnl 
or ttrrn for iii\ yearn if the co*>l wan £2 10?. to £2.7 (lia. 2.7 - 250), ncvcii 

jear., if £25 to £3.7 flta. 250-350), nine ytara if £33 to £50 (Its. 350-500), niid 
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Groat i-c^oi*voirs could bo undorlaken only by the slato or by 
individuals and villago commimitiGs richer than these of Dhdrwdr. 
Where there wore largo reservoirs, a channol-mnu or narhalli dis- 
tributed the ■water and rccolTod foes in gmin j in small reservoirs 
the landholders helped themselves according to custom under the" 
control of the head of the village.^ The leases or hauls which 
had been granted to Iho tillers of waste land by the British were 
much the same as the leases granted by the ManUhiis. It had bcoii 
found necessary to raise the term of the lease from five to nine 
years.- The breaking up of waste land was costly and required 
capital. Waste land was granted on leases or ha^ils subject to 
increasing rent till tho full assessment was paid. The term of light 
rants lasted four to eight years nccordiug to tho length of time the 
land hud been waste. Extra cesses were not always levied till some 
time after the lease had expired. To prevent the jdgirddrs drawing 
oil Goverumont landholders, more favourable terms wore held out 
in Dhilrwdr, which, with Government advances or tagdi, wore effec- 
tual and a rniiid spread of tillage was (November 1823) expected. 
Isldvds or rising leases for deserted villages had hitherto (November 
1823) been granted only to a limited extent.® 

Except in parts of Kolhdpur, as far as Mr. Thackeray could find, 
Dhdrwdr had none of tho hereditary or miVds land which in tho 
Deccan earned with it tho right of selling and of taking back, 
Mr. Thackeray thought that tho absence of mirds land rvas due to 
tbo abundance of waste and to tbo very high rates of assessment 
which had deprived tho land of any sale value. Under thePeshwa, 
a man who changed dry land into garden by digging a well, would 
not have boon turned out so long as ho paid his rent, nor would 
tho govoruniont have objected to his selling his garden, but tho 
assessment was so high that garden lands had seldom any salo valuo.* 
Tho terra shsri or Govoramont land was scarcely known in Dhanvfir. 
The corresponding; DhiirwAr word soeracd to be Icamai^ under which 
term were inoludod lands reserved by Government officers for their 
own use; lands kept by proprietors and tilled by their private 
servants ; and lauds hold by great mon and tilled by forced labour.® 
In dry crop lands in rcgnlnr tillage tho names of tho three old 
tenures tho ehdli or ovor-assessed, tlio Tcatgula or short-rent, and 
tho makla or contract wore preserved. A landholder's fields were 


deren years £60 to £76 (Rs, 600-760), If it enst between £76 and £160 (Rs. 760 
and ISOO), onc-foartb of the land under the well v. as to be permanently free of 
rent or indm and when mom than £160 (Ra, l.'iOO) were spent, one-third of the 
area was to be free of rent. Rast India Papers, III. 811 ; Ditto, IV. 777-778, 

• liist India Papers, I’V. 778. 

-Rast India Fiipcrs, I'V, 761; Mr. Chaplin, 2 Jth August 1SS2 p,ira97. 
a East India Papers, III. 800-807. 

I India Papers, IV. 781, Mr. Chaplin informs us that mtrdsddn do not exist 
,at all in tho Knnidtak. hlr. Rlphinstone, 2Sth Oct, 1819, Kd. 1872, 17. 

iKanuUanttif kama(, or Jxnaatam menus the cultivation which n cultivator 
carries on with his onn stock, but by tho labour of anotber; tho land svhieh a 
atminddrjdgirddr ot indmddr keeps in his owi hands cultivating it by labourers 
in distinction to that svhich ho lets out in farm. In Upper ladia idmul signifioa 
lands held by a non-rcbident tenant, who ciiUh-.atcs by .-i hired bcrvant. V’rlson'a 
Glossary of Jndi.an Terms, 251. • Rabt India Papers, IV. 782. 
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{Ii'uwally noiiiinnlly ilividoil into those three clnssca, hut nil traces ol 
the origiiml nssossment wore lost.' 

Slavery wns uncommon though it Imd somoTvhnt increased under 
the Peshwn. A ^roinnii guilty of theft or fornication was sometimes 
kept ns n state slave or sold. In famines pcoplo sometimes sold their 
girls to bo slaves. The .clave could not leave the master and might 
bo sold to another owner. Still tho form of slavery was very mild. 
The master was bound to feed and clothe any children he had by a 
.slave-girl, and to perform their tiinrringo ceremonies. 1’ho son 
of a slave-girl acted ns a hou.cn servant and tho daughter, if not 
miirricd) became a .slave or a prostitute. Tho son was liis mother’s 
heir. On failure of a sou tho master inherited the slave girl’s 
]iroperty e.vcept vrhnt she had e.srned by prostitution which she was 
free to leave to her daughter. The mn.ster might beat a female 
slave or her ton if they behaved badly. If he caused their death ho 
was heavily fined. Slavery .••avod ninny Hve.s during times of famine, 
and did not .shako tho afTcctinns of jinrents or encourage oppression, 
llondmeii wore hereditary tervant.s rather than slaves. Some slaves 
were imported. 'The jiosition of all slaves wa.s governed by the 
r.snie rub's. A child, after lieing told, and eating with or innrrjnng 
with a low c.icte buyer, could not bo redeemed.® 

Between 1818 and 1821 .seventy-one vilhigc.s were re-peopled. 
In 1821 llie revonuo of thoto villages was small but it was growing.* 
Owing to tho opprc'ion of tho rovenno contractors in many villages 
tho landholders though frugal and provident were much in debt to 
monoylcndcn! and merchants. Many of thc-o debts wero of long 
standing and were often nmdo of compound interest and fresh 
occasional aids whicli went <in groiving .co ns to make the accounts 
exceedingly eomplicafcd. A landholder onco embarrassed could 
teldoiii free himself, Tho landholder’s fields were tometimes 
jiinrtgaged for theco debts. 1 n some c,sh'S the landholders and in 
others tho mortgagees paid the (Jovcniinenl ducs.< 

All atiiUihirn or slinendini^’ olllcers wero appointed by Govern- 
ment.* Their charges yielded a yearly rental of £8000 to £15000 
(Re, 80,000- Rs. 1,50,000). 'Tlie village managers or 7m run ri.tddrs 
lind been dismis-ed, and their duties given to tho village otliccr.s 
with a ziihuhir to cheek twentv to forty villages. 'Tho hereditary 
feemcn or damhUrsi were replaced by stipendiary clerks styled 
rl,{r(nlr(hir» and pffhMrs, and hliroir.s.® Tho removal of tlio village 
managers or /.■(tniitrinJdiv had added to tho duties of the vdlngo 
liendmaTi and clerk. 'The hnndninn collected each in.slalmcjit and 
sent it to theamiVda/'or divisional authority and onco a yoaml- 
tendrd at hcnd-fianrlors to .sclllo the rent scltlcment or jmiwbaiidi 
of liis village. 'Tlic village elcrk or hnll-arni Imd to send to the 
tmildiir nVonthly tillage returns, to ntlond at hcad-quartera and 
present his accounts to the Collector at tho yearly real soltlcmcnt, 


1 I* .1 IMtvrs III. B0f> ! IV. (SO. » K-wl Inilia r.-ipcrn, IV. EOC-SOI. 

» list Inillk IV. TS.'.. * Mr. Chiplin. 20lli AtiRiijl 1822 lurii .SII. 

» IJulrr llio IvJlinathnliviiioii ntillioriliti verc »pm(>tili» » rliown 1>r f 
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to Bond ft nolo to Oio amildar of rneli individtml jhayniont, Blatin" 
tlio coin in wlileli Urn pnyiiionl wiw made, and to pvo n M'milar 
ri*coij)l to Iho Inudlioldor. Wlion the ontilddr nmdo flto /jj/ntr or 
]iorsonnl Rctlloincnt of tlio villnp;o rontnl, tho'clork Imd to v>ritf’ n 
pajHjr or jmlta for each landholder ; ho naa ohliped to write n cetiMn 
or A’/irtiirninittri ond ftU extraordinary rcturua when calletl nji'm ; In! 
Imd to attend tho alienation and inquiry ch'rim called and 

dartjafi mnLiathlit and furnirh them with old land necounl’i.* 
Tho villnpo clerk** were •iii|)jv).'»'d to keep fonrteen r.econnl”, but 
their hiihil** wore ko irrepulnr tlmt they ^(•!Uom prejs-in d them n'lien 
tlioy were due,® Tho thetranmlix or niitiii.a were rntployed to rserirt 
rcnlillanccs of treamre for which they receivid an nllowanre,’ The 
introduction of order nnd tho rcilomtiou of the villifv hw.dnmji'«i 
nnihorily reduced tho power of the lumds nr wnh of VadderrJ 
Kon'ivars and other wandering and tnrboknt tribi’*i.* 

In 1821 of twenty-two inntnUtddr.i, one only wna n native of 
Dliilrwilr. The real of the inSmlntditrs and all their thimhddrs or 
head clerka were natives of the country to tlm eontli of the Tnng- 
bhtidrn. 'J'ho majority of the nejthL'iirr or lit-axmy clcrk.*i wen* al«*i 
foreignera. Of the ortlinarj- clerkn three out of four wero mtin-i 
of the Mardlha country. The re**! came from the older llriH‘h 
provinec.*! of Mndms. Tlin fervnnts of the late guverumenl li.ad 
iieen bo comiptod by tho rentinj; syetem that it was nn'’.afe tn 
unipiny tliein in ftitimtionu of ini|)ort.atic'' or tni't.^ Ike mniulalditrA' 
ralnries were Ic-ss than two per cent on their collection*:.' In 
Mr. Tlmckoray’n opininn, the exi'ting tyjw* of revonno oilleer 
was more inclined to Imlly limn to eiironrage the villageri j ilicir 
tdiicct was rather to display their real by ebowing an incren**) of 
tilfngo on paper than to add to the rciortrct'' of the esunlty. Where 
ndvnnce.s nnu rcniissions were c.slltxl for, the nttvnntng>'S wJiirh they 
caused depended chielly on tho jnclgment of the mtimlatddr. Wlieo 
he was friendly and jwptdnr, his inllnenco gave the poorer villages 
coiiridcncc and wns n check on Iho oppre»*.ion of bud village hwd* 
men.® 

It wns dinicuU lo find croplnymcnt for tho Iiercditnry district 
revonuc ollirorti the doaif or district head", and tho dtihjaimlrs or 
di&trict clerks. Places wore given to Fomo bat they bad no 

busine<'a hnbita nml nlinoat nil were cormpt. Tliey kept no regtjlnr 
nrcounls, nnd many of tbeir iinpcrfccl rfcenls were fnlro. In some 
cases tlioir rntdalih tbnl is ngenl.s or deputies were caugbl fabricating 


> K#*l IniliiS Psjieni, IV. *07-79'. 

*Tlie lourtccn \ill»se sreonnU »rm A mnnltily rnlti\at!nn rfisni ; a rt.c'Ufr 
ol inprease nr Jtcrrwe of cDltlxnUon i a cpnpnit rultirstidn rtitirn ; a fSitrrppiit 
ot f ttiu crsjps ; n ttottmpnt of tlip iti<tivlim»1 ili«tril>utlt>ti nt tt p toseuiTnMit i an 
nppoanl of (Iflily collcctiom ; n rrnml li.ilf.jr.vly ‘taniaMit of <t»Uy o.'llretioiw; a 
monthly aucouiit of tho ramo ; a ahiirtni nt of am.ini i a Brnrral iiUtrirriii ot n rripn ; 
n cpncinl atatement of rtecipta and cxjipmlitnrr for tlir > car ; a lopinto al.itrmi at uf 
the nrmnul or villapp tvlieinu* allow anm ; a n's'lstor ot the villaj;e militia or 
ifw ; the land acconnta ot tho lillagp } anil if hkj viry a crnsui. Itnit India I'aix rs, 
IV. 707. 

* Jlwt Imli.i Papon, IV, 795. 'Paal (ndia Pawn, IV. 7W. 

“Mr. Chardin, SOth Anpiit 1622 pan. .*71. India Papen, III. SM. 

'Kasl Inilw Paper*, It . 785i 
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accounl<! to aubstantinlo fnlso claims. Tlicir iiifluciico lind consider- 
ably fallen. TJioy Iiad less to do with the settlement and tbo 
collection of tlio revenue ; the landholders were more independent of 
them; and their .sfjents or mnUUih^ had in many places superseded 
Ihom.’ Jfr. Chaplin’s cxjicrienco was that the power of the ramindnrs 
or district hereditary otlicera was always exercised to the prejudice 
both of Goverament and of the landholders. All they had to do 
was to furnish information, and ns inembera of ymotorpancMits their 
rights and privileges wore continued. Mo«t of them were said to 
be bctt<>r off than under the fonner gorcrnmonl, though those who 
had lost employment by the change were dissatisfied." 

Tho chief improvements in the revenue .system were substituting 
(ng'ii or iahivi that is advances for /intvi7n or crop-as.signmcnts ; 
restoring the authority of village oflicers; slopping voxatiou.s 
interference ; fixing the yearly assessment and taking no more than 
the amount fixed; securing to every landholder the benefit of 
his labour; allowing each landholder to pay his rent in any coin so 
long ns the coin was good; and gninting remisMons in'yearaof 
failure of crop=.^ 

'J’he tillage returns svere so grossly falsified both before and for 
some time after the British accession that up to 1820 the .area held 
for tillage was unrerlnin. Daring 1821-22 fre-h Ullage yielded a 
revenue of £51 131 (Us. 31,310) ; on the other hand deaths and poverty 
and tho temptation of short-rent lca«es led to the abandonment of hntl 
yielding £228" (l?s. 22,870). As the leasoor^ouf lands paid only half 
to two-thirds of the full nilo, husbandmen were always nuMous to 
incre.s.=o their area of hsise land. 'I'o check this evd in 1 S21 rules were 
introduced making concessions to the landholders who continued to 
till their old lands. During 1810-20 and le20-21 nhout 12,000ncrc.s 
of laud were held on I’shien or rising leases. In 1810-20, 3810 
acres of waste land were taken on huvl or lease, and in 1820-21 
2G,000.* 

Coinplaiiinnts nsiially attended in the nflenioon. 'I’hc registrar 
filed civil smils on three d.ny.s of tho sveek, and revenno cases worn 
registered every other da)'. Tho reppstry of roveiiiie cases helped 
business and hiipplicd a vnlimlile reconl which was (1821-22) 
regularly kept both in Jliiralhi and in I'liigliali. QiioniloiiB persons 


I rA»t Iniln Tnui'n', IV. 7(10. JfiilML Is tlic agent or dejmty of ,s iMifxIndr. tVil 
ton'll Olo—nry of Jndi.in 'J'l nn», 3S!l. 

* Ilxtraot Ilcvcnuc loiter from Hominy, .'llli Kostmlior 1S23 ; Itvt India I’apm, 


in.Bn-sis. 

> Oast India Pnis-ni, IV. 783. In NoTi-raluT 1823 tliofinvcmmcnt of Hominy (r-ast 
India Itapmi, III. 812) tims rnmman'cd tlio_c1i.angoi«Iiirh liad liocn undo In I)li.lrnar. 
ni>* revilin', fanninj; njrttin was nl«ili*lic<t ; tho lopllmalo nnllionty of a ilinpe 
In admonorpdO’fi wasnowmlintiliitoilfcir imirli nrWtiary power; rtnUweto collected 
more directly from the laridliotdcrsj landlioldcm enjoj cd prealcr ocrurily of property 
and protection from exactions ; the ninount and the inoilo of their imynicnt* were 
more defined, and when nccenviry they were aided with advances or foprff. Tno 
minute fcnitiny of the new system and tho curtailment of duhiuoemcnts on 
account of villsKo eharjea w-as felt as a set-off against thea«_ lienefits. Tho proaler 
strictness In insietinn on prompt payment and on the indiflcidmlnate ezsction of 
aiitaeo liataiiees w.as also nnpopul.sr. 

* Hast India P.ipers, IV 781-785 
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who could write and had much to say, were sometimes asked to bring 
their complaints in writing. This had some effect in checking 
falsehood and lirigation, for the complainant who talked at random 
was often afraid of committing himself on paper 

The lands of every village were classed and allotted so that each 
landholder had a share of the good the indifferent and the bad, of the 
highly the moderately and the lightly assessed land. Thus a land- 
holder cultivating about forty acres (8 htirgisY mi^ht have half a 
hirgi or 2^ acres of ehdli or over-rented, half a kurgl or 2^ acres of 
katguta or moderately rented, three kurgis or fffteen acres of khand 
nokta or low-rented, and fonr kurgis or twenty acres of haul or 
indm which was always held on specially easy terms. The lots of 
land and the assessment on each were distributed by the villago 
officers with the concurrence of the villa^ community. A land- 
holder, who refused to till his share of clmi or over-rented land, 
might appeal to the amiMar or to upanclidit or jnry. At the same timo 
he had to throw up the good and the bad land together. He was not 
allowed to keep the good nnless he agreed to take the bad as well.^ 
It was chiefiy on the ehdli land that the extra cesses were imposed. 
This land was always taxed above its value. It agreed closely with 
the mita of Gnjardt and the appanam of the ceded districts. The 
division into separate classes of land had become almost nominal. 
All traces of the original assessment of the scvei'al parts were 
confounded.^ 

The Dhdrwdr rate of dry land varied from Gd. to 14s. (Bs. ^-7) 
the bi^ha or about three-quarters of an acre. This included the very 
best nch black land, and all the varieties of mixed soil. Seven 
rupees the bigha was a very high rate for dry crop land, and was 
seldom paid unless some lightly assessed land was held with it. 
Well-watered garden land paid 6.?. to £1 (Rs. 3-10) the bigliOj and 
channel-watered garden land 8s. to £1 Gs. (Rs. 4- 13) the bigha. 
Rain-watered rice land paid 4s. to £1 4s. (fo. 2-12) the bigha.'‘ 

The share of the produce which went to the landholder and to 
Government varied greatly in different places and under different 
circumstancea If the land was rich and well placed, after allowing 
for the cost of tillage, the holder without any distress could pay 
Government one-half of what was left. If the land was poor, to 
pay so largo a share as half would not leave the landholder enough 
to keep himself, his femily, and his cattle. Assuming that a 
middling landholder kept four bullocks and two ploughs, that he 
held thirty bighds of dry land, each bigha yielding a gross produce 
of 144 shew of grain, or in the aggregate 4320 slim the average 
price of which might be forty-eight shers the rupee which would 


' Bast Inflia Papora, IT. 779. 

Kurgi, a mensure of land, as much os may be ploughed and sown in one day 
with a pair of buUoofce and n drill plon^; the extent varfcaliom about two to 
about eight acres; the average is saio to be about five. ■VTflson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms, 303. 

. » East Min Pmers, III. 806 ; East India Pspera, IT. 782. 

< Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 pam. S3. 

‘ Mr, Chaplin, 20th August 1822 para. 103; East India Papers, 111, 807; 
compare East India Papers, IV, 781. 
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giro aroturn o{ £9 (Rs. 90), and that ho also held ooo higlia of garden 
land worth on an ovorage an outturn of about £3 (Rs. 80) thot is 
a total outturn of £12 (Rs. 120) ; of this whole amount tho 
Govemmont slmro would bo, of tho dry land crop £3 10s. (Rs. 35) 
or about two-iifths, and of tho garden 1‘l.s. (Rs. 7) or about one- 
fourth j that is n total Government slmro of £-1 As. (Rs. 42). Tliis 
would leave tho landholder nbalanco of £7 IGs. (Rs. 78). From 
this halatico tho landholder had to meet tho following oxpensos. 
A shnin of tho prime cost of his four bullocks valued at £I0 
(Rs. 100). These bullooks were estimated to ho sorviceablo for 
eight years, so that tho yearly sharo of tho cost would bo £1 5b. 
(Rs. 12^). The cost of his ploiiglis and tho occasional hire of 
a help about JGs. (Rs. 8), seed for his dry and garden lands 
about I9s. (Rs. 9J), fees to district and village officers and his share 
of villago charities about 1 2s. (Rs. C), that is a total expenditure of 
£3 12s. (Rs. 3G). Tliocost of hooping tho landholder’s family was: 
Food grain, four sAcrs daily, .C2 4s. (Rs. 22); clothes £1 10s. (Rs. 15); 
sandries at tho rate of half a riipco a month, 1 2s. (Rs. G) ; total £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43). Against tho total expouso of £7 18s. (Rs. 79), might ho 
.sot 14s. (Ra 7) gained by tlio enlo of butter, milk, sheep, mapuro, 
bniTnIoc, calves, and sometimes poultry ; and by his own or his wife’s 
labour in tho field or in spinning cotton. Those extra gains might 
lower tlio cost of tho family hoop from £7 18s. (Rs. 79) to £7 4s. 
(Rs. 72). This taken from £7 10s. (Rs. 78) his share of the gross 
produce, would leave a profit of Ifis. (Rs. 6), after paying his rant 
and all charges. Reducing the amount of the total outturn to the 
FC.'iIo of 100 tho Govoi-nraent share was tliirt 3 '-rivo mid the land- 
holder’s share sixty-five per cent. Of tho landholder's sixty-five 
per cent, feos, villago ofiicers’ dues, and tho cost of tillage accounted 
for thirty per cent; the keep of his family of six persons accounted 
for thirty per cent more, and left a saving of five per cent.’ 

After paying tho current year’s revenue, no law prevented a 
landholder throwing up liis fields provided he throw up tho highly 
and tho lowly'assossedhinds together. Still thoties whiohforced every 
landholder to till tho land allotted to him by custom and tho villago 
community n'cro stronger than lauu. Tho landholder must till. 
If ho ceased to. till, ho subjected himself to a house-tax, became 
baleful to his neighbours, and was considered an alion. If a land- 
lioldor throw up his lands, ho generally loft the village. At the same 
time os it was the interest of tho village to_ keep him, tho obligation 
became mutual and gave rise to a foclingwhich bound tho landholder 
to his village and his village to him. This was the best safeguard 
against tho decline of tillago and tho best preventive to omigration,- 
B very year a paila or agreement was given to each landholder stating 
what ho had to pay. The village officers wore also obliged to give him 
roocints. These prcc.aiitions in time would prevent extra exactions. 
If exactions came to light, tho village officers were obliged to repay 
tho landholder and wore also severely fined.* 


'Mr. amplia. COth Angoit 1822 piras. JOt-lM. 
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Chapter VIll Every yearns lie moved about tlio district, on iiintcrials supplied 
by Ibo different rillaijG officerBand checked by tho imimlatddr, lie 
CoUeetor or the nssistant collector Used what increase or decrease ' 
TarBRnisn. yiUggo Jud to pay compared with tlie rental of the previous ' 

StvttMSpim, yearp The Collector generally superintended tho huhar k 
' personal sottlcmont of a fow villages in each anb-division,thatol 
the ivat was made by the m&mbitdhr subjccl to the CobceWs 
revision. After the mauzentrjamHlmJl or yc.arly village .settlomenl 
bad boon fixed, tho indmlntddr wont to each village, made inimito 
inquiries ns to c.ach landholder's tenure, field, family, nnd properly. 
When tho villnge rental was fixed, tho Collector told tho leading ' 
landholders wlinl w.is tho ri.so or tho fall in tho village rental 
compared with the year Wore. On their return to their village tlic 
leading landlioldcrs told their tioighbonrs and apportioned the 
itidividnnl rent of each landholder nmicr the immediate 
superinteudcnco of Iho nuimlntdar who confirincd the allotment if it 
gave general satisfaction, 'flic minil! or stamlard rent, tho iniimul 
jialh'f or usual cesses of tho Into government, and such items of tho 
jYrtli /laltix or extra cesses ns seemed fair, wore iisrcrtnined; the extra 
cesses were cmhodiod with tho origiiml rontiil ami usual cesses, and 
tho endless ManUhu divisions and subdivisions were abolished. 
Kxtraordiiiary levies, contrary to the terms of tho ngreowentpapors 
or pattirs, were never allowed. The rent was thus deafly marked 
and nnnnthorizcd levies made most difficult. In many parts of the 
district iho landholders wished to have their assessment permanently 
fixed except that remissions should ho granted on cxtraordinaiy 
occasions. The town lands or kattni of Dhurwdr were surreyod 
and tho lands assorted and assessed. The Intidlioldofs approved 
of this mcasuic which prevented changes of rental." disputes 
in the yearly rent settlement were settled hy a paiicMlI or 
jury of landholders. Notice of the landholder’s intention to throw 
upland was required, and his return to such as might havobeou 
improved by him was allowed on favourablo terms. Great encourage- 
ment was hold out to improvements in irrigation, The grass lands 
were rented but acomraon was kept fertile village cattle. Distraint 
of field and craft tools was not allowed. In each village the land- 
holders wero collectively rcsponsililc foroiitsfaniiing balances, bat, 
except under B[iociaI circumstances, this responsibility was not 
enforced. All balaurcs that were not realised before the first 
instalment of tho next season were remitted. Unemployed soldiers 
wero onoonraged to take to husbandry 
As bills for tho amount of the assessment were no longer taken, 
a treasury cstabliabmont and a largo body of messengers or peons 
had to be kept. Bonds and receipts wero exchanged between 
Government and tho landholders.* 

The new system of collecting tho instalments of rovonuofrom the 
individual holders was beneficial, but it could not work smoothly 
till the village officers learned their duties and tho landholders wore 


* But India Fapen, m. 803. 
' But India Papeiv, HI. 803, 


■ Biist India faperi., IV, 780, 
* Bast India Paper-, IV, 701. 
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loss dopundoiit ou moneylenders. In tlio years before 1821 failure 
of Klin, cliolena, murrain, and movements of Iroojjs li.id combined 
to make the revenue very difiicnlt to collect.* Except when pay- 
ments were made in .omall coins, the same coin which the landholders 
paid to the vnllago oflicers was delivered into the treasury." The 
value of each coin was csl.ablished according to a fixed standard and 
collections were received .at that standard in wlmlovor coin they 
were paid. The company's nijiees were scarce and at a premium, 
ns they were the currency in which public accounts wore kept.* 
'I'hc nhrofFg or inoney-changor.s were in the habit of combining to 
iniso or depress the value of the coins as suited their business. The 
leading bankers in New linbli, llagiilkot, Kollnipiir, and other largo 
market towns negotiated bills to a largo amount. If in a particular 
town the ijnantity of goods or any other cause enhanced the valno 
of the current coin, the bankers immediately sent notice to their 
partncr.s or agents in other towns that a certain coin was at a 
premium, and their agents bought the coin required and sent it 
where it was in demand.* Distraint of properly took place only 
when n landholder was able but nnwillitig to pay his rent. Tho 
oflicers were ordered to confine di.straint to thc.'-o cases and not to 
enforce it witliout authority.'* The rates of interest (1821-22) usually 
paid by landholders to moneylenders wero two to four per cent a 
month. Dndcr the late government a landholder paying £10 
(Rs. 100) used generally to borrow £2 10^. (Its. 25) from an outsido 
moneylender, to raise £5 (lls. ."lO) by a village loan, and to pay £2 
10s. (11s. 2.1) leady money. Tho premium or vianuti chnrgc.spaid 
on the village loan genenifly amounted to one and a h.alf per cent, 
and the interest on the outside loan to six per cent ealculatcd for 
three months at t svo per eent a moni li.® Under tho Pc.sliwu (ho land- 
holder u.snally paid four, six, or eight -sixteenths in gniin ; if ho paid 
in grain lie lo'-t six and a quarter to tivelvo and a half percent more 
than if he Inid jiaid in money, as tho banker received tho grain at 
twelve and a half to eighteen and three qimrters jier cent below the 
market jn ice.* 

Under tho I’eslnvu it was a common practice for tho landholder 
to assign his croii to the moneylender and got tho moneylender to 
advance the rental. This was known ns the assignment or hardla 
avatern.*’ This- .sj-fttem could not bo at oiico abolished, and fo long 
its it lasted, the lo‘s of inl<*rest fell on tho landholder. Light nssoss- 
Inents and timely instalments went far to rcinovo the evil. Tho 


- 15-ist Inilts I'apcni, IV. 70.1. 
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landholder who still paid by assignment, lost two to four per cent 
by interest ; but, as a little indulgence was shown regarding the 
coin in which payments were m^e, he lost little by exohango. 
A landholder in moderate ciroumstanoeS formerly borrowed about 
seventy-fiye per cent of his instalments, and on this seventy-fivo 
per cent he had to pay seven and a half per cent interest. Under the 
British the share he borrowed was reduced to fifty per cent and 
the interest he paid to two to &ur per cent^. 

As regards village eEpenses, nmnuhs that is fixed sums payable 
to Brahmans, temples, and mosques, were sent to the treasmy and 
then paid to the claimants. Petty village charges were paid as 
hefore by the village officers.® Allowances to village gods of whom 
the chief were Dnrga, Hanumdn, and Basvana, were continued.® 
Except where they were found to have fallen below the original 
amount, the quit-rents paid by village and hereditary district 
officers were continued unchanged.® 

The increase of liquor drinking was aft evil. The only means of 
discouraging it was to make liquor as dear as possible and to 
punish open drunkenness severely.® 

Of the items of revenue, hesides the revenue from the kudand 
from excise, the chief was the house and trade cess known as the 
mohtatfa tax. This included a house and shop tax and a cess on 
weavers traders and professional men. The tax was very irregular in 
inoidence and was higher than the correspoftdingtaxesinPoonaAhmad- 
nagar and KhAndesh.® One banker or sivmr in BAgalkotpaid £15 
(Bs. 150). Still, comparedwiththe land tax, the mohfayatax waslight 
Mr. Chaplin was of opinion that the best system to adopt in a trade 
cess was to fix a lump sum to be paid by each class of traders in 
each centre of trade, and leave the traders to arrange the individual 
payments. Mr. Thackeray was attempting to introduce this practice 
in the Eamatak.® In June 1823 a number of vexations duties 
which yielded only a small revenue, £85 to £50 (Bs. 850 - 500)i 
were abolished.® The exclusive privilege of weighing and measur- 
ing had been rented in some places. T& monopoly did not seem 
vexations. It provided a public measurer who was responsible 
for frauds, and it tended to the uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures at the same place.® Under the former government many 
monopolies for the ^e of articles had been granted. Mr. Thackeray 
proposed to abolish all monopolies thataffeot^ the necessaries of life.®® 
In 1823 both the south-west end the north-east rains were very 
scanty. In November 1823 the wet or rice crops which dependea 


^ Boat India Papers, IV, 791-792, ’ Mr, Chaplin, 20tli Augnsi 1822 para, 36. 

® East India Papers, IV. 779. < East kdia Papers, IV. 794, 

> East India Papers, IQ, 793, 

s Id Ebiindeeli, though there was less traffic than in Poona and Ahmadna^, the 
nuAlarfa taxes were higher than in the other dishiets. They varied from 2t. to £7 
(Rs.1-70), the mode of levying them was without system. Bast Inffia Papers, 
QI. 811. , ® East India Papers, Ql. 792, 811. 

s Among the duties abolished were cesses on grindstones, leaves used as platters, 
straw, chw, cottonseed, fodder, butter, cement, dyeing barks, darcoal, earthenware, 
wool, shoes, cordage, and ssul vmUi or brackish earth. Rev. Rec. 74 of 1823, 177-182. 
« East India Papers, III, 793. » East India Papers, III, 793. 
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on ram alono bad almost onlirclj’ failed, and tlic supply o£ water 
in iniicli of llio land usually watered from ponds, was oxbansted 
long before tlio grain ripened. Near Dlutrwar tlio red Indian 
millet stiffen’d loss, but in many sub-divisions oven tins bardy crop 
bad failed. Till tbo IGtb of November much of tbo land wbicb was 
kept for tbo lato harvest was unsown. Since October rice bad 
risen thirty per cent and Indian millet twenty-live per cent.’ 

In 1821 the early mins again bold off. In July a largo number 
of cattle in the district were sent for fomgo to tbo western forests. 
To help tbo cattle and men, especially in tho cast, all restrictions on the 
’ use of tho inoadowR or Iturann ns pasture grounds were removed. 
Besides from tho failure of rain and want of fomgo tho district suffered 
from a severe plague of cholera. In July 1824 cholera raged in 
many parts of tho district; twenty-lire deaths bad occurred within 
three days at one village and in that village iiinctccn were still sick. 
Mr. Thackeray asked leave to entertain a native dresser with a snjiply 
of medicine in each sub-division wbero tbo epidemic provniled.- 
From the close of July tbo season’s prospects began to improve. 
Pino showers fell in many parts of tbo district ; sonio of tbo rico or lari 
lands were sown ; and tbougb in the dry villages tbo early bnr\'cst bad 
been greatly kept back, by tbo middle of August there was ground to 
bopo that no serious failure would occur in the later crops. Fomgo 
was scarcer than ever. Tbougb so many cattlo Imd died, food was 
so bard to get that tbo price of bullocks bad fallen twenty-fivo to fifty 
percent. Tbo price of grain was (August 1824) about tbirty-fivo 
per cent higbor tlmn in the previous year, nnd, but for tbo abolition of 
tbo grain duties, it would probably bavo been much dearer, Tbo deaths 
from cholera wore much moro numerous than tho returns showed.® 
In January 182J, in reviewing the state of Dbfirwar, Mr. Chaplin 
noticed that since 1819 the land revonno bad increased by 
£40,000 (Us, 4,00,000).< lie thought that this incrcaso in tbo rental 
combined with seasons of bad bc.sitb nnd abort harvest s, was pressing 
heavily especially in tbo east of tbo district. Prices also in spile of 
short liarvcsls remained low nnd tbo people bad suffered by the with- 
drawal of tbo Govornmont commercial ngont who bad formerly 
bought large quantities of cotton. Tho incrcaso in tbo outstanding 
balances from£3291 (Us. 32,910) in 1818-19to £13,435 (Rs.1,31,350) 
in 1823*24 showed a difilciilty in realising the Government demand.'' 
lie thought that (bo next year’s sctllcmont should bo extremely 
inodonatc. At tho saino time Dhdrwnr bad suffered less than tho 
Dccirnn districts from tbo failure of tbo early rains of 1824. A largo 
proportion of cattlo bad been saved by sending thorn to tbo DbArwAr 
forc-sts, tho Into rains wero specially well timed, nnd (Jannaiy, 


>Mr. Thackeray, Collector, JClhKov. 182.1,Bom.Gov.Hcv. Rcc. 74of 1623,183- 

Mr.Thacltcray, Mtli .Inly 1621 1 Rom. Gov. llov.Rco. O.'iot 1824, 4!W-4tl. 

* Mr. Thackeray, 13lh Augiiat 1824, Rom. Gov. Rev. Rco 95 of 1821, 445.45C. 

< Bom.Gov. Rev. Rcc.raof 1825, 235.2.52, ^ 

* In I8I8-I0 £3291 (Kit. .32,910), In 1819-20 £2171 (Ro. 21, /10),>n 1820-21 £3G.>0 
(R«. .35,500). in 1821.22 £.W70 (JIa, 55,700), In 1822.2J £6010 (lU. 80,100), ami in 
1823-21 £13,4.35 (Its. 1,34,3.30). IJoin. Gov. Rev. Rre. 123 of 182.3,230, 
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1825) tho lato crops of wheat, cotton, jvuri, linsecLl, anil other 
produce were most promising. 

In 1826-27 Dhdrwdr consisted of nineteen snb-divisions with an 
average yearly rental for collection of £6306 (Rs. 66,060). The 
details were, in the principal division, Dhdrwdr with a rental for 
collection of Bs. 72,430, Jlishrikot with Rs. 46,180, Pnrasgad with 
Ea 80,940, Navalgnnd with Rs. 88,110, PdohhdpurwithEs. 48,540, 
Darabal with Rs. 54,980, Bankdpnr with Rs. 03,630, Hdngal with 
Rs. 67,960, New Hnbli with Rs. 63,680, Rdnobonnnr with 
Rs. 75,400, Gutal with Rs. 76,830, Kod with Rs. 64,040, Kittnr 
with Rs. 74,210, Snmpgnon with Rs. 86,930, and Bidi with 
Rs. 64,000; and in the subordinate division Bdgalkot with 
Rs. 09,940, Bdddmi with Rs. 44,350, Hnngimd with Bs. 70,520, 
and Ron with Rs. 36,070; total Rs. 12,36,000.^ Tho rains of 1826 
were variable. Some parts of tho district suffered from want of 
rain while in others the crops were ruined by c.vcessivo and untimely 
falls. There was no cattle-disease and slight cholera in Dhdrwur, 
Navalgund, PAchhnpur, Dambal, Now Hnbli, Kod, Kittnr, Sampgaon, 
and Bidi. In several parts of the district tho crops suffered CToatly 
from the ravages of rats ; in some places tho fields had to bo 
sown two or throe times over. Tho rupee' price of Indian millet or 
judri varied from about 116 pounds (29 shers) to about 96 pounds 
(24 shers] and the ror'cnne was about £‘1820 (Rs. 48,200) less than 
tho revenue of tho preceding year ; £21,649 (Rs 2,16,490) were 
remitted and £2390 (Rs. 23,900) wore loft outstanding. 

In 1828 Mr. J. Nisbet, tho Principal Collector, gavo tho following 
account of the DhdrwAr system of land management.- To lessen 
expenses the number of sub-divisions had boon lately reduced from 
twenty-one to nineteen. Each sub-division was under an amildar or 
mdmlatddr, who, under orders from tho Collector or the assistant 
collector, and in some cases on his own responsibility, had the 
control of all revenue and magisterial affairs within his snh-division. 
The mdmlatddr's first duty was to make himself acquainted with tho 
circumstances, habits, and character of the people under his cliarge. 
With this object, at tho beginning of the cultivating season, that 
is daring May and early June, he was expected to visit evoiy 
village, prepare anaccount of the area of land tilledby eachlandholder, 
and, by settling disputes and granting advances, enquire into and 
try to remove causes of decrease. He should pay a second visit to 
villages where disputes remained unsettled or where fresh tronbles 
had sprung up. About October when the crops began to ripen he 
should make a second circuit, and learn from his own knowledge 
the result of the season and the effect of his former arrangements. 
In each village his clerks, chiefly the treasury clerk or peshkdr and 
the village group clerks or ziU&ddrs, should prepare a detailed 
statement of the nelds tilled by each landholder to he compared 
with the agreements which the villagers had passed at the 
beginning of tho tillage season, This comparison was the basis of 
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tlio yearly rent scitloinculs and formed the ground work of the 
ninmlntdilr’a future proceedings. If tho accounts were carofnlly 
prepared, and the cncpnrics honc.sUy conducted, tho mdmlntdiir 
would find little difliculty in settling all questions which might 
afterwards arise regarding tho collection of the revenue. Besides 
this main part of his work the mnmlatddr had many calls on his 
attention from proprictoi's or iiidHidars, claimants or hnkddm, and 
other classes of tho people under his charge. 

Under tho mamlatd.ir was his chief clerk or thirntlrrldr. Tho 
chief clerk’s duly was to keep tho nccotints of tho mamlatdiir’s olBco 
romprising tho details already noticed, tho demands collections and 
kalnnces, the issue of pny, tho repairs to public works, and .all 
other receipts and charges. In Iheso dntios tho chief clerk was 
helped by a staff of four or five writers or kdrkuiis. Tho third 
revenue otlicor in a sub-division w.as tho peshhir or treasury clerk 
who acted ns tho inliinlalditr's confidential assistant. These, together 
with tho shroff or coin-testing clerk and other inferior sorranfs, 
formed tho sub-divisional head-quarters staff. Every siib-division, 
besides the head-quarters clcrla, liad five or six silldddrs or village 
group dorks. When well chosen, these village group clerks were tho 
most useful class of rovcnno servants. As tlicy Imd only a modornto 
charge and woro almost constantly on tho move from one village to 
another, they were acquainted with every material circiimstauco 
connected with tho welfare of Ihoir charges. Tho lost in the list 
of the rovenuo administration were tho villago oIRcors, tho pdliU 
or villago hoiidmen, and the villago olcrks. In tho revenno 
management of a district nothing was more ncces'arj’ than to 
prevent the offices of village headman and clerk falling into the 
hands of improper persons j every family of village ollicers had 
always somo mcmlicr of good name and popular with tho people. 
In aecoiinls the most minute exactness was required. No account 
w.ss recognised ns valid until it hud been examined in the Collector’s 
office or karkm', nor was any finaf order passed upon it until it had 
boon read to tho Collector. All colloclions were made in cash and 
paid in tho first instance to the mfimlntditrs by whom they were 
remitted monthly to the Collector’s treasury. 

In making tho yearly rent seltlomont or jtmdbandi, after tho 
cultivation accounts were prepared, tho sotllcment was first made 
by villages or maujevdr and aftonvords by individuals or hulviir. 
The maujevdr or vilhigo .settlement was made hy tho Collector or 
by the sissislnnt rollcctor when on their ye.arly tour between 
October and b’chrmiry. This gonenal sottlomonl was made only 
svitli the heads of villages, and such leading landholder.s ns chose to 
attend. It was tisunl to scttlo two or more sub-divisions at pno 
place with rofcronco to the dislaneo winch tho village ropresontatives 
had to travel. This saved timo and tho prcscnco of ropresontatives 
of different noighbonring villages was often of great value in 
settling disputes. The first process of tho villago sottlomcnt was 
fo compnro tho nctual fitato of tlio tillngo of each vilhigo with tho 
eagagemonts entered into with tho milnilntdfir in tho early part of 
the season, and with tho .srltlcinonf of the previous year. If these 
» na— (!0 
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ongagonoats noro entirely fnliillcd and tboro were no claims to 
romissionsj tlio aggregate ateod for tlio village rental and no further 
inquiry was necessary. If, on the other hond, land had been loft 
waste, and it was shown that the landholders were prevented 
falfilling thoir engagements by failure of rain, loss of cattle, or 
other sufficient reason, a deduction rvas made. Further romissiom 
wore allowed on account of all claims which, wilhont farther 
inquity, could bo certified to bo just To tbo rental which remaiad 
after these deductions, was added any increase which might have 
arisen from Isndholdcrs* tilling in esccss of their engagements. 
The total then formed the amount duo to Oovemment. As a rigid 
exaction of this demand would often ruin persons who bad suffered 
from ^0 season, or from privoto losses, n third scries of deductions 
was admitted. These special deductions conld not be made until 
after minute local enquiry, the claimants being present to answer 
for themselves. Tito settlement was therefore postponed until the 
hdmT or personal settlement was made. To prevent any 
redaction of the maujmr or villogo scltlomcnt, the Collector 
merely listened to these objections, and entered tben in the 
accounts ns /a/thb or snsponded. Tbo village officers, the head- 
man nnd the clerk, wont given to nndorstand that the lamp village 
rental could not bo changed c.tcopt under very particular 
circumstances and by tbo Collector’s direct order, nnd they received 
a palla or agreement paper from the Collector to this effect. IThen 
all tbo village settlements of a snl-division were finished, an 
abstract for each vifiaga was furnished to the mimlatd£r with 
instmetions to investigate and report on each case inclnded in the 
fahhth or snspenso list. The mimlatdfir was told to bring to 
account such items ns had no claim for remission, and to await 
orders regarding the rest. At the close of the year, the whole was 
shown in a comparative statement of the village and personal 
sottloments. As except in oxtraordinary cases no decrease was 
ollewed, the result of this comparison was always in favour of the 
tnauy'cvdr or village settlement. In a subdivision whose survey was 
completed, there remained little more to bo done at the personal or 
fiulvdr Eottlemont than to compare tbo statements of the village 
headmen and accountants with tlic octual condition of the 
landholders, to tako account of the details of each individual’s 
holding, to make known tho result to him, nnd lastly to take hie 
muchalka or agreement to pay tho ront os the connterpart of tho 
patto or agreement paper which ho received bearing tho Collector’s 
seal and signatero. Where tho survey had not been made, tho 
^uledr or personal settlement involved considerably more labour. 
Tho rates ^id by cultivators holding tho same sort of land, even 
in the same village, frequently varied greatly, owing sometimes to 
deceit on the part of the village officers and sometimes to 
negligence or dishonesty intheperson who liadmade the former year’s 
personal settlement. Where these inequalities were numerous, tlie 
simplest mode of adjusting them was to require tho whole body of 
landholders, beginning with the lowest and taking the vote of every 
individual, to name a panclmt or council from among themselves, 
by whose decision they would agree to abide. To this council 
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all the details were handed, and thef were required to make a fair 
distribution of the amount of the village settlement apportioning to 
each person what they thought from their knowledge of the real 
value of his land and of its crops he could afford to pay. The 
result of this arbitration was almost always satis&ctory, provided 
the council were at once made to set to work, without holding 
communication with the other landholders. Objections were 
occasionally made, but the objections were easily settled by asking 
the grounds of the council’s opinion, and sometimes by referring 
to a landholder occupying a neighbouring field, who had assented 
to the settlement and might be trusted to give an mibiassed 
judgment. Where, but this rarely happened, the council was 
found to have acted with clear injustice, the members were made 
to pay the amount improperly imposed. Though most of the 
personal settlements had of necessity to be left to the mdmlatddrs, 
the Collector took care that he and his assistants should settle a 
few villages in each sub-division as a pattern to the mdmlatd4r. 

In 1 832 of the eighteen' sub-divisions of Dhdrwdr, five^ were under 
the sub-collector of Hubli, six* under the sub-collector of 
Bdgalkot, and the rest under the Principal Collector of Phdrw^r. 
In 1832 the latter rains almost completely failed and large 
remissions had to be granted especially in Dhdrwar, Chikodi, and 
part of Pdohhdpur. In addition to the extreme drought, parts of 
CMkodi and Pdchhdpnr were visited by two remarkable flights of 
locusts which destroyed every green herb on which they alighted.* 
In 1824 the district suffered a great loss by the murder of Mr. 
Thackeray in the rising at Kittur. Partly from the loss of his 
supervision the attempt to introduce a survey failed. In October 
1833 Mr. Elliot the sub -collector of Hubli wrote;® ‘What might 
have been the success of the survey assessment, had Mr. Thackeray 
lived to carry his own proposals into effect, it is impossible to say. 
As far as the survey assessment has been yet tried in Dh4rw4r, 
Havalgund, Dambal, and Parasgad, it has proved utterly inefiicient.’ 
The only part of the operation executed under Mr. Thackeray’s eye 
was part of the measurement of the land, and this, though often 
incorrect, proved the most useful, indeed the only useful result, by 
affording a standard for the comparisou of the various native land 
measures. The classification of fields and the rates of assessment 
applied to each class were altogether defective. The classification 
of fields was a frequent subject of complaint from its general 
incorrectness j the rates of assessment were framed entirely by 
native agents on mong principles. The accounts of collections 
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’ Dhdrwir, Parasgad, Navalgnnd, Pdchhipur, Dambal, 

Binebemmr, Kod, Sampgaon, Bidi, Chikodi, Bigalkot, 

MnddebibdI. Bom. Got. Bev. Bee. 649 of 1834, 28 ; Bee. 

- Hubli, Bankipur, Hdugal, Bdaebennor, and Kod. B< 

18^7 143 

* Bdgalkot, BidAmi, Hnngnnd, Indx, Sluddobihil, and Parasgad. Bom. Gov. Eei^ 
Kcc, 771 of 1837» 213, 222. This sub-collectorate was abobahed between 1833 and. 
1836. It is doubtful whether Parasgad was or was not a part oi this inb-callecfcoratc* 

* Bom, Gov, Rev, Roc, 549 of 18^, 7-11- 

® Bom, Gov, Bov, Bcc, 549 oi 1834, 88-90, 


Bank&rar, HSngal, Hubli, 
Iddmi, Hungund, Indi, and 
771 of 1837, 68. 

)m. Got. Hot, Bee. 771 of 
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assessment. Considerable areas of land had been thrown ont o! 
tillage in consequence of the landholders being obliged to sell tfe 
cattle to pay the revenue of former years.' In BfigalkotMr. Dnnlop 
did not meet with many complaints of OTer-assessment, Still tbj ,i 
revennes had been gradually declining since the beginning of BriU 
rule. This fall was attributed to various canseSj cholera; deficient 
crops, and increase of weeds. Cholera, Mr, Dunlop thought, was 
certainly one cause. The deficient crops and the increase of weeds 
were, he feared, symptoms of bad cultivation arising from the 
people’s poverty. The lands of Bdgalkot had been measured bat 
no assessment had been fixed and the variations in the revenue and 
in the tillage area did not correspond.' This showed that the 
rates of assessment varied, a serions evil that required a remedy. 
In Badami a survey assessment called tarm^ or assortment had 
been introduced. The acre rates varied in dry land from 3d. to 
4s. 4H (Bs.i-2^), in garden land from 8s. to £l (Bs.4-10), 
and in wet land from 8s. to 16s. (R8.4-8). Before the snrvey 
settlement, the custom of the oveivassessed or chali land and the 


and the unit of measurement was Idie mar of about twenty-seven 
acres (36 highds), and the palta of four mdrs,* According to the 
people the snrvey had little effect on the cultivation, and Mr. Dnnlop 
found this opinion confirmed by the notes of his settiements of fifteen 
villages in Bdddmi. Mr. Dunlop added that in Bfiddmi the general 
good circumstances of the people, and the uniform scale of the 
revenues, vaipng little from year to year, frrmed a most gratifying 
contrast with the sub-divisions of Bidi, Sampg^n, Pdchhapnr, and 
Bfigalkot, which he had visited before Bd^mi. In Btiddini, 1836 
had been a favourable season ; it was the only snh-division 'where 
remissions on account of short crops were not required. lathe 
greater part of Dambal a survey assessment had been fixed hut it 
had not been attended with such frvouioble results as in Bfidsmi. 
In the settled villages, there had been mnch fluctuation, and not a 
few had fallen off considerahly. Still the revenues of the Damhsl 
snh-division had on the whole increased. All the villages on the 
Moghai frontier had formerly suffered so much ly disturbances as 
to be either wholly or partially deserted, and their lands waste. 
These had been reoocupied chiefly through the judiciaus measures 
and encouragement offered by Mr. Thackeray; and cultivation and 
prosperity were extensive.® The new inhabitants, who had generally 
come from the Nmam's countiy, enjiyed their lands on very 
favourable terms and were the best off of any class of Briti^ 
subjects in Dhfirwdr. They showed a willingness to contribute to 
improvements, and other signs of flourishing condition. As muA 


’ Mt.Dnnloii, Prindpol Colfeotor, 6fli September 1636; Bev, Hec. 771 of 1637, 3,7. 

’ Bom. Got. Eev, Eee. 771 of 1887, 8, 9. 

» Tamm, sort, Mad, dase j it ie eepecially applied in the sooth of India to mark 
the different classes of village lands, and the heads under which ftey are airangsd in 
the village accounts. Tanner means an assessor or a surveyor snd classer of 
land. Wilson'e Glossary, 511. * Bom. Gov. Kov. Kec. 771 of 1837, 9. 

» Bom. Got. Bov. Bcc. 771 of 1837, 11, IS. 
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land remabed waste, there was still (1836) a field for further 
improvement. In Dambal (1836) Mr. Dunlop noticed that certain 
villages under Kalkeri, which had been leased to a certain Rangrav 
were populous and thriving. He hoped that more men of capital 
might come forward and embark b similar undertakings.^ 

The Bub-collectorate of Hubli including the sub-divisions of 
Ednebenuur, Kod, Hdngah Bankdpor, and Mishrikot, were (1836) 
vezy Afferent from the rest of Dharwar. The country suddenly 
changed from the monotonous, almost sterile bare black plains j the 
village sites and the lands near the villages were filled with cocoa- 
palms, jack, and the broadleaved vegetables of the Konkan. It 
was a land of ponds ; Rdnebennnr, Hod, Hbgal.and Bankdpurwere 
full of them. In 1835 upwards of £1900 (Rs. 19,000) had been 
sanctioned for repairing these reservoirs, and the engineer had 
made considerable progress. Like the eastern districts Hnbli was 
suffering from over-assessment. The season of 1832-33 had been 
extremely unfavourable, the dearth had almost amounted to famine, 
and grain had risen enormously high. The next two years, 1883-34 
and 1834-35, were uncommonly favourable, and, combined with the 
increased cultivation caused by the stimulus of high prices, soon 
reduced the price of grain, which drove some land out of cultivation. 
Besides the fall in prices the rates b force in 1835-36 had been 
introduced by taking the highest from a sbtement of ten years’ 
contributions. These rates had begun to tell ; many complained that 
they were too high, and land was given up. In 1835-36 a reduction 
of £312 (Rs. 3120} was made ; and it was calculated that a brtber 
reduction of at least £500 (Rs. 5000} was required to reduce the 
rates to a proper standard.^ The survey or tarnm assessment of 
Dhfirwir, Farasgad, and Havalgund, had been settled by Mr. 
Thackeray. In Dhdrwdr the malndd or wet west lands contbued 
(1836) to pay according to his rates. In the east of Dharwdr, and 
in Farasgad and Navalgnnd, Mr. Thackeray’s rates had proved too 
high, and some general measure of abatement seemed necessaiy, as 
the prosperity of the people and the public revenue had materially 
suffered.^ 

Baddmi was the only part of the district where the survey 
assessment or taram had succeeded. Its effects in Farasgad and 
Havalgnnd had been very injurious. Its great success b Bdddmi 
had been owing in some degree to the soil, but mably to the lightness 
of the assessment. Mr. Dunlop held that the bspection of the 
survey officers had been much too hurried to give them any sufficient 
knowledge of the actual productiveness of the land. They had 
accordingly b most cases to &11 back on former payments. This 
explained howMr .Thackeray’s survey had caused misery inNavalgund 
and prosperity in Bfiddmi. Bdddmi had suffered from disturbances 
and had yielded but a small revenue, therefore the new rates were 
low ; Havalgund had enjoyed peace and had formerly been prosperous 
and yielded a large revenue, therefore the new rates were so high 


Boro. Got. Bot. Bee. 771 of 1837, 11 - 
Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 771 of 1837, 12-14. 

Mr. Banlop, 5th Sept. 1830, Bom, Gov. Rev. Bee. 771 of 1837, 
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Chapter VIII. that tlio people wore roinotl, Ecsalts showed defects in the snrrigf. 

These defects probably could not have been foreseen. Now llii( 

' time had brought them to light, an attempt ought- to be mads b 
The Bransn. ygmoya them.^ 

ms-ne. Compared with 1804-35, the land rovenno of 1835-3C showel 
a fall of £8341 (Rs, 83,410) on account of lands left waste, 
and £30,330 (Hs. 4o3j300) on account of remissions. Mr. Danlop 
(September 1836) remarked that the item which showed most 
strongly Aat the distress of the people had arisen from ow. 
assessment, was the large area of land which had passed out of tillage 
As landholders had no other way of earning their living, thegiriag 
up of land showed that the land was so highly assessed that its 
cultivation did not pay.' 

1S3I1-37. The season of 1836 was in every respect most unfavourable aad 
the fall in revenue was great.® Tho calls for remissions due to 
the actual character of the season and to tlio condition of tbe 
landholders, were loud and nrgont.* On tho 25th of September 
1837 Mr. Blano, tho assistant collector in charge of Rdnebennur 
wad Kfld, wrote-. ‘ Thata sab-diviMans have wafortenaitelj baa 
visited by sevorai sucecssive indifferent nnd bad seasons. Tbs 
consequonces are doplorahlo. A number of gardens contaiiung 
trees, tho growth of years, have been laid waste and thrown up. 
Land that has usually grown sugareano rico and other rich crops 
has been sown with jvdri and rapt and other poor grains. To 
this has been added tbo serious loss of cattle from tho failore of 
forage and the absence of tho people from Ihoir villages, tendiag 
their herds in the forests.’ The result was not only tempotaty loss 
but a despondency which almost paralysed tho landholders and 
causedthe worst effects. The hindliolders redneed tho area under 
tillage and rather than run tho risk of the failure of mote valoable 
crops, they contented themselves with sowing the poorer ^hii 
feeling more secure of Mmo return. In 1836-37 unusually large 
remissions were granted in Rjlnehennnr and Kod. The assessment 
was excessively unequal both oa account of the evervaiying 
ancient rates and because these rates wore little attended to. It 
sves most difficult to estimate tlie circumstances of a landholder 
and to decide to what extent his rout should ho reduced. At 
present (September 1887), rather tlian allow a Ismdholder to throw up 
a field, it was g^ven him at a trifling rent or upon any terms he chose 
to ask® The mismanagement of leases or hauls had been a fertile 
source of abuse and loss to Government. Tho rules laid down had not 
been attended to, leases had been given too freely and improperly, and 
no strict account of Giem _ was kept. According to the rules full 
assessment ought to be stipulated for in evoiy instance. Instead of 


■ Mr. Bnnliip, Friadpal Collector, Eth Sopt. 1836, Bov. Itcc. 711 ot 1837, 16-20. 
s Mr. Dnalop, Principal Collector, EthSept 1836, Kov. Bee. 771 of 1637, 24-25. 
sin this year tho district oonsutodof eight suh^ivisions, l)hilrn'.ir, Havnlgniid,. 
Sninba], Huhli, BankSpor, Riiiigal, BSnehemitir, and Kod. Bom. Gor. Bor. Boo. 866 - 
of 1838, 151, 163, 173, 194, , * Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 866 of 18S8, ISO. 

° Mr. Blano, assistant collector in chatgc of Biinehcnmir and Kod, 2Eth Rent, 
1837, Bora. Gov. Rev. Bee. 666of 1838, 174-177. - 
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tliis, leases had been granted at reduced rates and frequently for 
extended periods. Land that bad been trasto only for ono or two 
years was given on terms which applied to land which had been 
waste for lire or six years. Many of those leases seemed to have 
been granted by tho village authorities withont the sanction of the 
m&mlatdiir br the assistant collector.’ Tho failure of water and 
over-assessment were yearlj’ reducing the area under garden 
tillage.® On the 29th of September 1837 Jlr. Ravensoroft the first 
assistant collector in charge of Hubli, Bankdpnr, and Hlingal wrote 
that tho land revenue had declined by £8680 (Rs. 86,800). Most 
of this was remitted in consequence of tho almost unparalleled 
failure of all kinds of crops. The rice crop hod been an almost 
complete failure. Ithndgrownaboutafoothighandthen withered, 
even the best watered fields had not 3 rielded more than an eighth of 
a crop. In tho dry grain or behal country, tho jvdri and the late 
crops had been kilted by tho drought. In Hubli there had been no 
i-ain. In the middle of October 1836 all tho crops were porishing. 
In 107 Bankdpur villages tho rice crops gave no return.® 

In 1837, an abundant fall of rain and an unusually productive 
season extended tillage in Hubli, Bankdpnr, and Hangal.'* Compared 
m’th 1836-37 the revenue showed an increase of £12,978 
(Rs. 1,29,780). Notwithstanding this largo increase, it was fonnd 
necessary to grant remissions of £9406 (Rs. 94,060) on acconnt of 
waste land and unproductiveness. Two points essential to the 
maintenance of tho land system were a yearly local scrutiny 
and that Government should boar tho loss caused by unfavourablo 
seasons and tho poverty of tho husbandmen. Taking tho 
value of tho soil as tho proper standard for a land tax, the 
existing rates wore much too high. They could not but operate 
as a chock to improvement, and to tho more general growth 
of valuable products. In December 1838 tho Collector Mr. 
Mills wrote: ‘To keep up the highest possible rate of taxation on 
land used for tho growth of sugarcane is at variance with tho 
principles of British management, and must prove extremely 
hurtful to Government and to tho landholder. A fixed assessment 
without reference to the produce is tho only method calculated to 
establish confidenco in tho mind of tho landholder and thereby best 
promote the interests of Government. Landholders can never 
prosper if they have both to pay high rates and to face years of 
scanty crops. Tho paralyzing effect which such a combination 
causes soon shows itself and Government have at last to retraco its 
stops with loss of revenue and a pecuniary concession to tho po verty 
which its own management has produced, and which a more liberal 
policy would have prevented.’ ® 


* Horn. fiov. Kov. Itcc. 866 of 183S, 170-160. 

*Bom. Gov. Kcv. Itcc. 860 of 1838, 185. loe 

’ Mr. n.ivciKorott, SOtli Sept. 1837 ; Bom. Gov. Ecv. Roc._ 866 of 1838, 1 j4 . loS. 

« Gov. Rov. Roc. 072 of 1839, 3. Tho RWrwar a, strict at this time fOMistod 
of eight Btih-diviRinns, Dliilnvilr, Knvalgund, Damhal, DanhUpar, HSngal, JIiiWi, 
R.tnchennur, iind Kod. Itom. Gov. Rev, Rcc. K- of 1639, 40. 

5 Mr. Mills, Collector, llth Dec. 1838, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 0(2 of 16.39, cB. 
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In Ednebenmir, 'Kod, and Dambal, taken togelker, notwithafand. 
ing the large remissions £9375 (Es. 93,750) granted, tko roreane 
was considered to bavo readied a fair average, and tbo increase 
£8739 (Es. 87,390) was as much as could bare been anticipated, ' 
nnder tbe circumstances of tbe season. Tbo increase of revcnoo 
£2000 (Es. 20,000) in these three sub-divisions withm the past firs 
years (1888 - 1888) was satisfactory. When the three suh-divisioia 
were taken separatdy the result showed that tho Dambal subdirisiog 
was alone progressing. The progress in Dambal was duo to its very 
moderate assessment and the encouragement thereby held out to 
extend cultivation. In 1838-34 tho revenue of Dambal amounted 
to £8749 (Es. 87,490), and it hiid been gradually rising till it reached 
£11,907 (Es. 1,19,070) in 1837-88. The season of 1887 was 
considered only an average one, and tbe increase of £8143 
(Es. 31,480) during the five years ending 1837-38 was deemed much 
in favour of the lenient course which had been pursued in Dambal 
and showed that in reality a light assessment was no ultimate 
sacrifice of revenue. The result of tho fivo years ending 1837-88 in 
Ednebennur showed some little change, but on tlio whole the 
revenue seemed to maintain its ground. Tho revenue of 1837-38 
had reached that of 1833-34, £12,416 (Es. 1,24,160) ; it was short ot 
1834-35 by £1000 (Es. 10,000). The next two years 1835-30 end 
1836-37 showed considerable decrease of revenuo chiefly caused by 
unfavourable seasons. The assessment of Ednebonnur was not 
deemed liigb. Tbe Rod sub-division showed nearly tbe same results 
as Eduebennur except that the 1837-38 revenuo was short of 
1833-34 by £868 (Es. 8680) and below that of 1834-85 by £1814 
(Es. 18,140). Tbe two following years 1885-37 showed a great 
falling ofi from unfavouiablo seasons. Tbo land-tax in the Kod 
sub-division was not deemed high and it was (1838) thought that 
under favourable circumstances tbe revenuo would increase.* 

The garden assessment in Kod, Ednebonnnr, and Dambal was high 
and required to bo reduced. In tbe remaining two sub-divisions 
Dhiti-wdr and Navalgund, which were settled on thesamo principles 
as tbe preceding three, the revenue during tbo fivo years ending 
1887-88, showed an increase in Dbdrwdr from £12,482 (Es. 1,24,820) 
in 1883-34 to £15,822 (Es. 1,58,220) in 1837-38, and in Navalgnnd 
from £12,113 (Es. 1,21,130) in 1833-34 to £15,227 (Es. 1,52,275) 
in 1837-SS.‘ In tbe Collector’s opinion tbe gradual increaso ip 
Dhdrwdr and Kavalgnnd during these five years proved ^at tlU 
landed interests were not declining. i 

Mr. Mills thought that in its present condition tbo personal u 
rayatvdr settlement was not likely to promote tbe interests either o\ 
Government or of the landholders. In Mr. Mills’ opinion n:jcs(} 
a onltivator held under a fixed tenure, be had no stimulns tJ 
exertion. The complications in the existing system wore a greafi 


1 Bom Gov. Ecv. Reo. 972 of 1839, 9-12. 

* The dotaila ore ; Dliirwdr, 1833-3i, Bs. 1,24,822; 1831.35, Rs. 1,69,333 ; 1835.35, 
Rs. 1,41,188 : 1836-S7, Ha. 1,32,740 ; and 1837-38, Ra, 1,68,222. Naralgnnd, 18.73-34 
Ka. 1,21,130; 1634-35, Ba. 1,43,051, 1835-36, Re. 86,072 ; 18.75-37, Ra. 1,51,495 ; out 
1837-38, Ra. 1,52,270. Bom. Gtn-, Rev. Hcc. 972 of 1839, 16-17. 
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evil, as tlioy fostorocl dislionosty and extortion in the nativo agency. 
To got rid of tliis rapacioas agency Mr. Mills suggested that simple 
acre rates should ho introduced. So thought that more care should 
ho taken to preserve to the holder the advantage of any 
improvements ho might make in his land. He thou^it that the 
bends of villages had been overlooked is Dhuriv/tr, and that much 
improvement might leave been secured by giving them villages in 
lease.* Of the whole land rovenno of about £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
the early or rain crops yielded about .£00,000 (Rs. 0,00,000), and the 
late or cold weather harvest about £40,000 {Rs. 4,00,000). Garden 
lands yielded about £3000 (Rs. 50,000). Mr. Mills thought that the 
garden rates wore much too high. The garden land acre rates 
varied from 8s. to £G 8s. (Rs. 4 - 04) ; the acre of early crop or hharif 
land paid 8d. to Gs. (Rs.J -3); the acre of late or rahi crop land 
paid Is. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5); and the aero of wet or rice land, 2s. to £1 
13s, (Rs. 1 -16).- In (ietober 1838 Mr. Blano the assistant in charge 
of Rdnebonnur expressed the opinion that the mdmiatddrs, to get for 
llicmsclvcs auamoforzcal, had unduly pressed the extension of tillage. 
Many men had been persuaded or bullied into taking land who would 
have been much better employed as labourers.* Ho thought the 
present system most unsatisfactory. An enquiry into details showed 
lliat neither the indmlatdilr nor the pcshkdr his assistant exorcised 
an ofliciont chock on their subordinates. The village group clerks 
had a wide aud safe field for fraud and partiality.* 

Jn 1838 another failure of rain caused great loss over most of 
the district. Navolgund perhaps suffered most. Its black soil 
depended chiefly on tho late rains which had entirely failed. 
Dambal and part of Bankdpiir suffered in tlio same way as 
Navnlgund.* Hubli suffered sovoroly. It had passed through a 
succession of had seasons and cultivation had greatly declined.* 
I'ho details of the revenue* are : 


Dhinedr Land Iterenue, 1S57-1SSS, 
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' Boin.(}ov.Ucv.Ilcc.972 of 1839, 19-21. - lloin.GoY.15ev. Rco. 972of 1839, 24.2G. 

’ Mr. lllane, awistant collector, 30tli Oot. 1838, Rov. Roc. 972 o! 1839, 100- 102, 

* Mr. Ilinne, nisintant collector, in charge of BilaebcnDur, Kod, and Dambal, 30th 
October 1838, Rov, Hoc. 072 of 1839, 194-105. 

' Bom.Gov.Rov,Rcc.l097 of 1840, 4.5. * Bom.Oov,Rcr.Rcc,1097 of 1840, 40-50. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 1097 of 1840, 40, 41. 
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Chapto VIII. ^jjjj faijyyo jjjjjg allowed llio advantage of garden lands 
Land. and that they woi-o at present assessed at iiudidy high mtH, 

.TiibBsiiish. Dambal was a most tliriving snb-dmsion.^ Navalgand seemed^ 

ISSS-N, stationary and the assessment wiis higher than in other sub-division!. ■ 
The soil was rich but tho sub -divisions su (lered greatly from the want 
of water.* Tho Ilitngal sub-division was not declining. At the ■ 
same time its garden lands wero much too highly assessed. On the 
aoporior land which paid £1 is. (Rs. 12) and as high ns £1 12:, 
(Rs. IG) and inn fow instances £2 (Rs. 20) the acre, Mr. Mills the 
Collector proposed aero rates of £1 (Rs. 10) and £1 4.!. (Rs. 12) to 
bo levied permanently when irrigated from a pond or river, 
and, when this was not tho case, from ICs. to £1 (Rs.S-lO),® 
The village acconnts were kept hotter and with grc.atcr corrcctncsa 
than in any of tho snb-divisions of tho Dhdrwar district. In the 
DhdrwiSr sub-division scarcely any of the superior products Tfcie 
raised. Considoring its local advantages Mr. Mills tho CoUeclor 
thought it ought to have shown more signs of improvement.* 
tS3S-p, In 1830-40 tlio fall of rain was unusually abundant and such of the 
dry crops n.s required little or no water and had been sownou wet 
and garden lands were almost entirely destroyed. The system of 
making each villngo rcsponsiblo for the amount of its pasturage or 
mnelmdi, instead of farming it snb-division by sub-division, came 
into general use. Tho Maivithi language was being gradnally 
superseded by Knnarcse in official proceedings. Tho total colleotieus 
for tho year wero £116,829 (Rs. 11,63,290), remissions £8630 
(Rs. 86,500), and ontstandings £1292 (Rs. 12,920). Tito revenuo 
details for 1838-39 and 1839-40 arc* : 


DMrmtr latti Ilmmic, WS.lSin, 



Tho increase thus amonnted to £28,822 (Da. 2,88,220). In this 
increase wore included £3749 (Rs. 37,490), tho revenuo of the 
thirteen villages of the nowly attached Nipdni territory of Annigcri. 
In explanation of the largo remissions, tho Collector observed that 
the ^ffioulty of reaching tho eoast shut out the local markets from 
foreign trade. In ordinary years tho land did not yield moro than 
enough for home uso and in abundant seasons tho local markets 
wero glutted and tiio agricultural interests suffered severely. Again 


■ Bom. Gov. Ecv. Rco. JODJ ot 1840, 0-M. - Bom. Gov. Bov. Hoc. 1097 ot ISIO, 17. 
’ Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 1097 ot 1810, 22^03. 

* Bora. Gov. Bov. Bcc, 1238 of 1811, 151, 157.168, 170, 172-175, 
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tlio landholders often held more land than they conld manage and 
subjected themselTos to poonniaTy difficulties.^ 

- season of 1840 was considerably above the average, and all 
the sub-divisions except Navalgnnd had a nearly adequate supply 
of rain. In two or three villages in Tdvgal, the petty division of 
Aavalgund, little or no rain foil. The assessment on the whole 
district avemged 2s. Gd. tho acre. Tho average on 

Government land was 2s. SJd. (Eo.l as.5i) tho acre and 2s. (Be. 1) 
the aCTo on quit-rent lands. The collections during the year woro 
d;114,c07(Rs. 11,47,070), tho remissions £7743 (Rs. 77,430), and tho 
£1875 (Rs. 18,750). Tho revenue details for the years 
1839-40 and 1840-41 aro= : 


Mdnrrir Laud Heremie, JS39-lS4t. 


&Le*Z>fWhto\. 

Vil- 

la^ca. 

isro-io. 

18IM1, 

i<Ions 
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in^ 

Cotlec* 
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^Mal;nin4 !/ 

••• 

HuUi .. ” 

Jl4net>cnnuf 

Kod 
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IPO 

71 

113 

13.) 

IP'i 

cn 
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2J0 

Ha. 

fiSll 

S3S1 

73fi7 

11.273 
89 21 
71 fill 

Ha. 

1901 

OHIO 

1004 

110 

r>co 

9241 

tA\ 

19S 

Ht. 

l,fiP.lP1 

1,75.112 

1,22,‘18‘i 

1,42.603 

i.i9.&a 

1.73.213 

1.41.033 

l,2S»7aS 

Ha 

4P01 

2l.(»(]0 

4SC0 

11,G12 

ciios 

osoo 

7013 

4701 

Ha 

1633 

cost 

2309 

ion 

ir6''> 

9672 

PSl 

060 

Ha 

l.«,20S 
1,72,P32 
1,20.7CO 
1,15. (lb 
1,18,413 
1.00,131 
1,11,878 
1,20,420 

13S7 

fc0,fi02 

12;810 

11, 03, 201 

77,42T 

18,761 

11,47,000 


In 1841-42 many irregularities in accounts were brought to light. 
No proper receipts had boon given to landholders, loaxos had boon 
granted without .sanction, remissions had not reached those for 
whom they wore intended and vast discrepancies occurred in tho 
account of balances of former years according to tho siib-divisional 
and district accounts. Many changes had to bo mado in the native 
establishment. Some of tho mtiralatdilrs were discharged and others 
peosioned, and some of tho lower officers Blinrcd tho same fate. 
Tho season on tho whole iras favourable o.vcopt that at tho close 
of tho year thoyrdn' and wheat crops woro injured by heavy rain. 
Tho landholders also suffered in conscquonco of tho low price of and 
tho small demand for cottoa- Tho sob-diwsions of Navalgnnd and 
Dambal suffered severely from over-assessment and mismanagement. 
Sug.nr was m.anufaetarod for the first time by a private person in 
DAngal. Tlio town duties in DharwAv, Navalgnnd, Betgori, Hubli, 
Dhuudsi, and IlAncbonnnr caused much hardship. Since tho 
duties in tho smaller to^vus had boon abolished, the bnyora and 
sellers of foreign grains and produce, who had frequontod tlio 
markets of tho larger towns, flocked to tho markets which were free 
of duties. The total collections woro £11G,G55 (Rs. 11,GG,550), 
the remissions £8245 (Rs. 82,450), and tho outstandings £2424 
(Rs. 24,240). Tho rovonno details’ for 1840-41 and 1811-42 arc : 
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» Tho Collector Mr. Milli, 141 of 2.SnlNov. 1810, Bov. Ecc. ISSSof 1811, 131-148. 
« Bom. Gov. Bov. Kcc. 1.112 of 1842, 3-10, 22-!». 

> Bom. Gov. Kev, Ecc. 1451 of ISIS, 230.212, 275, 277, 278, 300, 451. 
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In 1842-13 tlio system of granting rising leases orfs/ara hvk, 
wliicli Imtl been fonnd tobontlondeil with many evils, uaisabolislnvl 
Tlio prospect of n anrvoy settlement bad a grml effect on cultivation. 
Tiiee.state-boldcrs or zammh’m were tilling their lands to the gre.atcst 
po.osil)lo e.rlent, not knodngwlint might tnke jdace, and were inducing 
Government cnltiratorflfotnke their lands byoiloringmorefiivonnihlo 
terms. The landholders had nn idc.i that the noiv ns'essnient would ho 
cnlciilnlcd on the gross umoiiiit of the village it-nlnl and th.at coii«(‘- 
quently the smaller the nroonnt paid by the village, Iho lower would 
bo the new rates of nssc-ssmont . Tho early jn'ir! crops suffered from 
e.vcossivo rain ebiefly in tbo miimlalddr’a division of Jlanlaipiir. Tlio 
collections daring the year nnioimtcd to i-1 15,082 (11, s. 1 l,.'i0,820), tho 
roiubssions to£71P9 (Rs. 71,900), and tbo oiiLslandinga to i2012 
(Rs. 20,120). Tlio rovomio details' of 1811-12 and 18+2-'13 are : 

DMn\lr hnnil {ln'’i"if,JSfl-lR(S, 
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I3S9 
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Il,G0.5.7t 

n.ft.u 

30^120 ' 

11,W,^JI 


The first thirty years’ revonno survey sottlcincnt was introduced 
into forty-BOvon villages of Hubli between 1843 and 18.15, and by ‘ 
1850-51 the wbolo district was surveyed and settled,- After llioir 
ncqnisition in 1858, tho thirty-one Nnrgnud villages Wore snrveyod 
and settled in 1859-60. Compared with the oollectioiis in Iho year 
before tbo siiryoy, tho collections in tlio seltloraont year showed, 
for tho wliolo district, a fall of about thirty per cent. Tho folloaing 
statement gives tho chief available details of tho revonno survey 
sottlomonts introdneed into Dhiirwdr between 1843 and 1860 : 


1 Bom. Gov.Iicv. Itco. LICC of 18t(, 223, 2.10, 2.11, 24(;-2IO, 308. 

5 Bom. Gov. .Sol. ffia,Vni.CUV. CLV. OLVI. OUX. CIX ClJtt. ami CliXII. ; 
Snrvoy Conunisoioucr's Fites of Bubli, Nos-algniut, and Bargund Surrey Sottlsniciits, 
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US 
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47*1 
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20 3 


a Surrey rental on area under Ullai^, 

Tlio survey settlement was introduced into forty-seven Hubli 
villages between 1843 and 1845.' With tbe exception of tbrcop/iw/- 
gaons or dotacliod villages and four of the Bar Deshgai mahdl, tho 
forty-seven Hubli villages formed part of tho petty divisions of Now 
and Old Hubli. Tlioy lay along tho border of a hilly tract stretching 
west to tho Snhyddris, which in Hubli sank somewhat suddenly into 
n broad level plain. The hilly portion of Hnbli was fomod of low 
flat-topped ranges of an iron clay stone, which, from tho friablencss 
of tho rock, wore rarely steep or rugged. Most of tho hills wore 
covered with herbage and brushwood. They were separated by flat- 
bottomed valleys to which and tho lower slopes tillage was confined. 
Many small ponds which had been formed by throwing dams across 
the nan'owor valleys, served to water patches of rice ground and to 
supply tho vrants of tho village cattle. Except near Hubli whoro 
were numerous gardens and largo mango groves, wells were few 
and water was scanty. Tliough tamo, the country was green and 
pleasing. Close to the hills was a coarse grained red soil, and, at 
greater distances, every variety of finer grained rod, dark-red, and 
richer soil, until they merged in tho black cotton soil of tho great 
eastern plain. The Hubli river drained tho west, and, on its way to 
tho sea, hurled its waters over tho great Gorsappa Falls. Several 
Hubli villages lay well within tho hills ; others wore partly in tho 
hills and partly in the plain ; tho rest were altogether in tho plain. 
Tho climate and soil wore remarkably well suited to one another. In 
the hilly parts where the red soil required constant watering, rain 
fell in frequent showers from Juno till October. Over tho plains 
whoso moisture-holding black soils were content with one or two 
wettings, tho clouds floated cast high above tho plain and rarely 
yielded a shower. Tho chief products of tho rod hill lands wore hajri, 
tho early or rain vai-ioty of Indian jvdri, and a poor kind of rice. 
Tho black soil, in addition to tho early or Icliarif crop of early y ran, 
was well suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, white jvdri, and all 
the ordinary products of tho late or rahi harvest. The rod land 

• CatiLiin Wiiifintc, Sun’cy {Superiutendent, 445 of 23tli October 1844 ; Govcnimcut 
Utter, 1024 of 27tli Februnry 1815. 
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yielded gm's nnd weeds in nlnindanco nnd iieodcd lobe well mannred. 
Tlio black land, when once bronglil into proper tillage, was remark, 
ably free from gm!!.s or weeds. In tbo town of Ilubli all tbo local 
prodneo found a market. Ilubli, with a population of 83,000 in 
G'loS houses, had long been an important trade centre. It had t 
number of old esliiblished banking and trading firms, who 
bills for large amounts on Bombay, Madras, and othcrtradocentrci. 
Its uxport trade chielly consisted of local cotton clotli, raw cottwi 
mostly sent to Bombay by Kuintn, nnd tobacco, betclnnl«, and 
chillies. Tlicro was also a considerable trade in grain, oil, butter, 
ami other local produce. 'Dio imports wero large quantitic.s of salt, 
metals, British cloth and hardware, nnd cocoamits, from the coast, 
Under British management, the personal or rayakar dislrihutionof 
the rent-sottlcment or Jnmitlmll Imd been made by the Collector, 
bis assistant, nnd tbo niiimlntddr, instead of, os it and been under 
llio Peshwa, being left to Im adjusted by llio village oflicors and tho 
leading or c/iiffi Inndholilors. With tliis exception, tbo British 
management did not materially differ from that of the Pcfhwa. 
Tho c.xtra cesses orjusti jmttin had licen exclndcd from the nwe^s. 
raent. Tho result was that, with no hotter guides than the miililatcd 
and ficlitions accounts of the Posbwds, tho local decisions with 
regard to assessment wero littlo better tlmn guess work.* To 
compoiisnto for the injnstico of the distribution when it was found 
to bear too Imnl on individuals, yearly rcmi.ssions were granted. 
Mnch of tlieso romissions wore approprintod by tbo native officera 
and never reached those for whom they wore intended. Die avenigo 
rate paid by an aero of dry.crop land in three sdllagcs was 1«. 11;<I 
(IGi’ii •**•)• seventeen villages the averngo number of acres in 
cultivation nnd tho amount of n-sscssment from 1S20-3I to 18'i3>li 
wore 4818 acres and £717 (R8,7170); those froml831-35 to IS 13-11 
wore 4020 acres nnd £009 (llf-CCnO) } nnd those from 1839.40 to 
184445 wore 4431 acres and £075 tHs.C750).- 


' Ot Uio calrics in the rent-ieUlemcnt orjiiind'.ai,rfi «ccouiiti, tliiKe npceifyiiif the 
Bnm toLil of Tovtnnc coaW nlonc Iw ilcpoidcil on. The cnitiration relonis wm 
entirely ontnutirorthy. Tho iiicorrcctnos unit a ant of syatiin in tlie oeeountt may 
Ik iuilgcil from tlw foot that in 18tI-42 the iliacrcpancita between the hend-quattm 
or liiaur nnd tho aiilMliviaionnl Itooha on nccount of oiitalnuilina hatinccs nmotinled 
to £23,000 (Kb, SiSe, 000). tiaracy Suncrintendent, 415 of 'J.'ith October 1814 paraa 
G3.M. 

• Tho dchiila are ; In the seventeen villages w hich the seUlcment gronped into the 
first class, tho osscasment ro'o from nhont Kn, 11,1100 in 1820-21 to oliout IX 1S,S00 
in 1822.S.S and from that steadily fcU to IX 7400 in ]82j-!G. After a riw to ahont 
Its. 11,600 in 182G.S7 it again fell to about Ita. SbOO in 182S-S9. It rose to al»at 
Its. 10,500 in 1820.30 and fell to nhout lia. SCDOin 1831-32, After a rise to about 
Its. 13,100 in I834-35itB(e!idiIyfcU to about Its. (MOO in 1836 37. It rose to its. 12,000 
in 1837-38 nnd fell to obontKs. 10,!l00 in 1838.39, FromnhoutKs. 13,100inlS3!IMO 
it steadily fell to Its, 8590 in 1842.43. In tho ten a-illagcs which tho scUlomeot 
grouped into the second class, the assessment rose from about lU. 15,500 in 1S20-21 
to about Us. 17,100 in 1822-23. Trom tliat it fell to nliout Its. 15,400 in 1S2.3-24. 
After a alight rise in tho next year it again fell to nltont Its. 10,200 in 182,'i-2(i, rrom 
about Ks, 16,700 in 1826.27 it steadily fell to about Its, 12,000 in 1828-29, and from 
nboot Its. 13,000 in 1829-30 to Bs. 11,000 in 1S3I-32. Aftcrnrisctooboutlts. 18,000 
in 1834-33, itrapidly fell to about lls, 8400 in 183G-37, It rose to about Bs. 17,300 
in 1837-38 and fell to about Bs. 13,300 in 18.18-39. From about Bs. 16,700 in 1839.40 
it steadily fell to about Rs. 12,900 in 1842.43, Diagram in Surs-ey Rciiort, 4 l5of 25tli 
Oetolicr ISll, 
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The survey nsccrlniucd the area ol each field and made its limits 
permanent % constructing proper land marks. The iiclds were 
mapped and the quality of the soil and the advantages and disnd. 
vantages of the situation were ascertained. All fields were referred 
to one of nino classes of soils. The value of the highest class was 
iixed at Id, to correspond with tho iiuntbar of amas in a rupee. 
The remaining classes diminished iu value from 16 to li, the amount 
fixed for the poorest soil considen5d arable. Of the forty-seven 
villages, thirty, which were close to the heed-quarters of the district, 
were first sniTeyed, on account of tho variety of soil surface and 
climate in them, which rendered them well suited for general 
C.vporimcnt, as well as for training tho measuring and classing 
native establishments. These thirty villages were arranged into 
three classes. The first class included seventeen vilbgcs which 
cither lay among the hills and enjoyed an ample supply of rain, 
or were close to tho town of Hnbli and Lad the advantage of its 
market. The second class included ton villages skirting the hills, 
but with the larger portion of their area in the plain and at some 
distance from Hnbli. The third class included three villages in the 
plain, far from tho hills and with an uncertain and scanty rainfall. 
In tho first class the survey dry-crap aero rates varied from 4f. to 
4itl. (Rs. 2-ns. 3). In tho second class they varied from 3s. to iid. 
(Rs.li-a«.3j. The highest dry-crop acre rate adopted in the third 
class WAS 2s. 6d, (Rs. l^). Garden land inclusive of alienated 
land nmounted to soventy-saven acres. Soil of saffioisut extent for 
rotation was assessed at 10s. (Rs. 5), 7s. (Rs. 8^), and 4s. 6i. 
(Bs. tho aero, according as tho soil was good, medium, or poor, 
Soil, not of sufficient e.vlonb for rotation, was assessed at 8s. 6d, 
(Rs. 4i), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 4s. (Rs. 2) tho acre, according as it was 
good, medium, or poor. Rico lands nmounted to 403 acres. Where it 
was watered from a pond, tho soil was rated nl Gs. (Rs. 3), 5s. (Rs. 2i), 
and 4s. (Rs. 2) tho acre, acoordiug as the soil was good, mediam, or 
poor. Where it was watered from hill drainage, tho soil was assessed 
at 6s. (Bs. 2i), 4s. (Rs. 2), and Ss. (Rs. 1^) the acre, according ns it 
was good, modinm, or poor. For the throe classes of villages the 
result of tho now rates on tho whole arable land was an increase 
of £64 (Rs. 040), compared with tho average collections in the twenty 
years ending 1844-45, and an incroaso o££395 (Rs. 3950) or tnirfcoon 
per cent on tho 1842-43 collootions. The details are : ^ 

fftiJK Survfn tSiS- tS45. 
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Compared with tho provions year, the average acre raw m 
settlement year shows a fall from 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1?) to 2s. Id. («s. W). 
In the three years ending 18J4.45, the tillage area in these thirty 
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villages was 22,S38 acres assessed at £3075 (Bs. 30,750) or an 
average acre rate of Ss. 9d. (Rs. 1|) in 1842-43 the year Men 
the settlemeat ; 22,850 acres assessed at £2389 (Ea 23,890) ores 
average acre rate of 2s. Id. (Rs. 1^) in 1 843-44 the settlement year; 
and 24,237 acres assessed at £2732 (Re. 27,320) or an average acn 
rate of 2s. 3d, (Rs. 1 J) in 1844-45. The remaining seventeen villages 
were in the mdmlatddr’s share of the Huhli suh-division. Some c! 
them were dose to the town of Huhli and others were among the 
hills. They were considered to possess equal advantages with the 
first class of villages and were assessed at the same rates, 4s. to 4(4, 
{Rs.2-as. 3). 

The survey settlement was introdnced into seventy-eight Naval- 
gnnd villages in 1644-45.’ The Kavalgund snb-division was close 
to the Habli sob-division. It stood on a broad level plain of 
deep alluvial soil, stretching west to the Sahyddris, broken % 
one steep quarts rock overlooking the town of Navalgnnd. The 
slope of the country was north-east to the small river Benni, 
which joined the Malprabha in the north of the district beyon’d 
Tdvgal. The water of the Benni and in the few local wells 
was brackish and good water was so scarce that the people 
sufiered severely dnring droughts. Tillage was almost confined 
to dry-oropa. There was no watered land, except a few gar- 
dens; only a few scattered half-grown hihlwl trees saved the 
country from being absolutely bare. The rain was nneettain 
and fell at long intervals. Morab and Rotigvdd received more and 
Ydvgal^ received less of the south-west rains than the rest of the 
snb-division. The soil was suited to cotton, gram, wheat, linseed, 
and white jwn'. The only thriving town was Nevalgnnd but its 
trade was little beyond what was required for supplying the SB^ 
rounding population with their necessaries. The cotton yam spun 
by the women of the Navalgund villages found a ready market in 
Hubli. Navalgund contained seventy-eight villages, thirty-five of 
which were under the mamjalddr of Navalgund, thirty under the 
mahlllkari of T4,vg8l, and thirteen under the mahalkari of Anni- 
geri. During the twenty-one years ending 1843-44, the tillage area 
in the eleven Eotigvad villages varied from about 19,200 acres in 
1837-38 to about 12,000 acres in 1832-33. During the fourteen years 
ending 1831-32 the rental varied from about £1810 (Rs. 18,100) in 
1822-28 to about £1280 (Rs. 12,800) in 1829-80 and averaged about 
£1490 (Rs. 14,900), and during the ten years ending 1843-44 it varied 
^ ahont £2320 (Bs. 28,200) in 1839-40 to about £1080 (Rs. 10,800) 
in 1835-86 and averaged about £1960 (Rs. 19,600),’ In the ten 


1 ’’ ®«v. Utter 1024 of 27th Pehy. 184S. 

- The deuuB ere ; The Tillage Asea in 1823.24 eras about 13,000 acres ; between 
1824.25 and 1831.32 It varied from about 10,800 to about 16,000 acres ; from nbont 
12,000 acres in 1832.33 it steadily rose to about 19,200 in 1837-36; and between 
1838-39 and 1843-44 itvsried from about 18,800 acres to about 14,900. IVom about 
Bs. 14,200 in 1818-19, tbeEWTAisleBdilymaetoaboutEB. 18, 109 inlS22.23ibetweeu 
1823-24 and 183132 » varied from about Es. 15,100 to about Ea. 12,700 ; in 183233 
it fell to about Es. 3200; it rose to about fis. 20,100 ia 183435; and from bout 
Es. 10,800 m 183536 to about Ha 22,200 in 183738. Alter a fall to E& 10,000 in 
1888.39 it Bjain rose to nbont Ea. 23,200 in 183940. Prom this it nlmost steadily 
fell to Ea 17,500 in 1843.4 1 Dinpum in Survey Hep. 445 of 2lith October 1344 
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Jlonib villages, «luriug the twculy-onc j'ears ending l8i3-44jtbo 
tillage area varied from nbont 28,900 ncrcs in 1827-28 to about 
10,200 acres in 1843-44. Duriiigtlic fonrtcen years ending 1831-32, 
the rental varied from .about £3560 (Ks. 35,600) in 1832-23 to* 
about £1.^00 (Rs. 1.5,500) in 1830-31 and avernged about £2880 
(Rs. 28,800) ; and during t bo ton years ending 18 13-44 it varied 
from about £2900 (Ks. 29,000) in 1 837-3S to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) 
in 18.38-39 and averaged £2380 (Rs. 23,800).’ During the twenty- 
one yc.srs ending 1813-41 tbe tillage area in tlio twenty-five Naval- 
gund villago.s varied from about 35,700 acres in lS37l38 to about 
24,700 ncrcs in 1813-4 1. During tbe fonrtcen yeans ending 1831-32 
the rcnt.sl varied from about £3250 (Rs. 32,500.) in 1821-22 to about 
£2090 (R>>.20,900)in 1818-10 and averaged about £2820 (Rs. 28,200); 
and during Ibc ten years ending 1813-41 it varied from £4104 
(Rs. 41,640) in 1836-37 to about £1890 (Rs. 18,900) in 1S35-3G and 
averaged about £3220 (Rs. 32,200).® During tbe twenty years 
ending 1813-11, tbe tillage area in sixteen Yiirgal villages varied 
from about 21,100 acres in 1837-38 to about 17,100 acres in 1843-44. 
During the fourteen j’cars ending 1831-32 tbe rental varied from 
about £1120 (Rs. 11,200) in 1831 -.32 to about £810 (Rs. .SlOO) in 
1818-19 and averaged ne.irly £1000 (Rs. 10,000) ; and during the ten 
3 -ears ending 1813-44 it varied from nearly £2800 (Rs. 28,000) in 
1838-39 to about £1140 (Rs, 11,400) in 1835-36 and averaged £1910 
(Rs. 19,100).* In Kounur the average aero rate between 1839-40 
and 1843-41 was Is. 5J</. (lli'V «'•); m Cbilakvdd it was about 2s. 
Hid- (Rc.lfls. 7/;); in Tirlilnur, llalknsgal, and Alngvdd it was 
;is. 7?(/.(Ro.la.s. (Re.l<is.2S),nnd 2s. 2t(?. (Re.lns.lJ) 
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' TIic lit t.nil« arc : From alnul 22.000 acrci in IS2.S Or, tlic Tii.Linr Ar.r\ rapiilly 
TOW Ui nlmit 2S,1'00 ai-rci in IS27'2b ; from that it al''sililv fi-ll to atsiiil 17,200 acres 
in 1612-M ; brtw ren IWS 3t ami ISU-i2 it sancil from alwiit 2 1,000 acres to about 
16,200 iicm ; anil from about 16,000 acres in IM2-I3 it fell to absiil 15,200 acres in 
1613-14. TlicItrNTal.«trscliIyro-cfivninboutUs.22,200inI81S-l9toalioiil Ha 3.7,000 
in 1622-2.1 ; from alnut Its 20,100 in l&2.1-24itai;aiiiFt('S(lil\ ro«etnnLoiit tta .11,100 
ill 1620-27 ; (roiii tbi* it r.spii1ly fell to about Its IS,.'>00 m IS30-.1I ; aftiT a rise to 
alnut Ra. 2.'>,200 in 1631-32 it n;;slii fril to .slnut ICt, b5UO in 1832-,13 ; it ro-c to alnut 
Ilf. 25,100 ill 18.14-35 ; from alnut l!a 15,200 10 183.5 30 it rt-e to lla 20,000 in 
16.17-3S J in 18.')5-3!) it sv.ss alxiiit i!». 11.000 ; and from 16.10 40 to 181.1 1 1 it varied 
from alniit Rs. 27>C001o alnut Ra. 20,500. Disgram in fcurvey Rep •ll5of25tli 
Oclolnr IStt. 

• Tlie details are ; rrom alnut 27,0"0 .seres in 1623 21 the Tii Lvui: Aui-a atc-sdily 
ro-oto alnut 35,500 iwns in 1625 271 it agsin alnsily fell to about 2.5,700 acres in 
1632-33 ; from Ibis it rtesdily ro-i- to about 3.5,700 acres in 1817-36 ; from alnut 
.12,100 ncn"i in 1831-39 it r»*e to alnut 31,000 acres in 1630 40, and from tins ateidily 
fell till in 1'I3 II it sv.ss n1>mit2l,700 acres. The Kr.vTAi. ro'C from about Rs, 20,000 
in I6I6-tO to.slnut Ra, .12,501 in 1621-22 ; from 1622-23 to ib3I-.12 It varied frain 
alnut Its. 32,200 to alnut Ra. 2 1,100; in 1632 33 itaas about Ra. I,5,.5n0;and between 
161.1*31 and 1613-11 till- v.iristiniis were frrqurnt raiicini; from alnut lln.lI.tr'OO to 
about IK J*i,!ifK), DLsgr-siii in Survey Rep. -11.5 of 2.5tli Del. 1814. 

» Tlie dclsils are ; I'rom almiit 18,200 acres in 1621*2.5 lli« Tii.nnr Anr.t atrsildy 
ro«etill It n.ssalniit 22,l(>0 acres in 16.1b 31 ; from alnut 22,000 acres In 1631 .12 it 
fell to alnut 17,.50fl acres in 1632-3,1: and from tins elnwly ro-'e to alnut 21,100 
neres in IK17-3S ; it fell to about 22,100 acres in lb.1S'-.10 and agsin ate idily rose 
'to alnut 23,100 at res in 1611-12, and tliinf<,lltoaInull7,100aciCBliil6l3.|l. I'nim 
1616 into 1631-32 tin- Rl'TM- saried from alnut Ita. 11,200 tonbont Ra.8IOO; in 
lfi.12-,13 it w.ii. .siniil r.a.3t(lll; and frimi 16.13 31 to lBI.1-11 it x.iried fmin alnut 
It-. 2*1,0110 to nbt.iil Re ll,2W lli.iersiii in Fiirsi > Rep. -Ill «f V5tb Oi t ISII. 
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respectively; in Koliviid it was Is. (Mias.); in Blioplitpur,!!, 
IJd. (8J as.) ; and in Annigori'ls. Cid. (12J os.). 

For settlement purpo.sos seventy-seven of the Navalgnnd villaja , 
ivere arranged into three classes. The first and most wesU 
class inclnded most of tho Month and Itotigvdd villages ; iho sctei'd 
class included the remaining villages of those groups, trilh the vhoh 
of Navalgund, the pottj’ division of Annigeri, and afowYHrgil 
villages; the tliird class included the remaining villages of Tavgal, 

In the first class of villages tho highest survey diy-crop acrerate 
was2s. VJd. (Ealvcland the average rate M. lOjd. (15 as.). Is 
the second or central class the highest dry-crop aero rate mis ft 
3rf. (Rs. IJ) and tho average rate k V^d. (13 ««.). In tho third or 
eastern class ofvillagestho highest dry-crop acre rate was 2*. (Re.l) 
and the average rate was Is. Sid. (1 11 as.). Tlio remaining vilkgo 
of Halihdl was assessed at a highest acre rate of 8s, (Rs.ll) and was 
proposed to be Iransforrod to Hubli. Tho 171,353 acres of Govern, 
mont arablo land were estimated to ydcld £14,382 (Rs. 1,43,820). Tho 
claims or halts of hereditary officers were consolidated in too new 
assessment. The resblt of the introduction of the surrey fates in , 
the seventy-seven milages forming the three classes was that, com- ■ 
paved with tho rental on the tillage area inl843-44,tho snrvoy assess- 
ment on the whole arable area showed an increase of £337(1 
(Ra. 83,700) or thirty per cent. Tho details’ are ; 

Ifamlpmi Smti; SrUlmmt, 1S44-4S. 
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Compared with the previous year the effect of tho survey settle^ 
ment was a fall in the average acre rate from 3s. 3}d. (Re. 1 os.lOJ) 
in 1843-44 to Is. 9id. (MJas.) in 1844-45, 

In 1845-46 tlie survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
six villages of the Damhal suh-division in the cast of tho district.’ 
Of tho eighty-sis Dambal villages into which tho survey rates were 
introduced in 1849-46, forty-threo were under tho mlimlatdar of 
Gadag and forty-three under the mahdlkari of Damhal. Damhal 
was Gie most easterly and also tho largest sub-division in the 
DMrwar district. It was of very inogular shape, tapering southwards 
almost to a point, and having a long narrow outstanding spnr to the 
north, besides a few detached vilbges. Dambal was bounded on 


1 Capt. Wingate, 4«of 25th October 1644 para. IM. The Cgnrrs in this stain, 
ment (To not agree with those given on the preceding n.ago from the sunvy dhigcam, 

3 Captain Wingate, SniTcy tmpt, 551 of JOth ScplcmSor 1815. Oovcnimcnt Utter 
778 of 21tt I'rhmary 1846. liom. Gov. Scl, CUV. 
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llio noi'lh bj' tho Ron petty division of Btidiiini, on Iko cast by tlio 
Nizam’s country, on tJio souUi by the Tungbhadm river, and on 
the west for a dislnnco of thirty miles by a i-ango of rugged liills 
and then Navalgund winch stretched from tho north end of tho 
bills to Ron on the north of Datnbnl. Tho total area of the eighty- 
six villages according to the lS2o survey was 358,277 aerts of which 
3'13,189 wero arable and 13,083 nnamblo. Of tho arable acres, 
224,390 wore Govemmont, 01,578 wero alienated, 37,209 paid 
quit-rent or judi, and 19,952 were service land or nhetsanadi. Ex- 
cept tho hilly tract to tho south-west and one or two rillages in tho 
extreme north, Danibal, like Navalgun'd, wns an nnbrokou plain of 
black soil. Tlio only largo streani was tho Tnngblmdm. Tho 
Bonthern half of Bnmbnl sloped towards tho Tungbhadrg ; the rest 
sloped north towards tho Mnlprabha. In tho first or south half 
water w.-is good and abundant; in the second or north half, especi- 
ally on tho side of Navalgund, water wns scanty and bad. DiiTorcncos 
of soil and climate pcparatcd Dambnl into two well marked natural 
divisions. Tho climate of tho level parts of Dambnl which included 
three-fourths of tho.wholo wns liko that of Navalgund and the fall of 
tnis was peiiinps ajmlly ancertahi. Tite duel snppiy otma hto in 
(he season from tho Sopforabor and October thunderstorms. In con- 
sequence of this the hnn’cst of tho plain villages was almost wholly 
of late crops among which the leading products wore, white jvdri, 
gmm,wheat,nndco(ton. Sadlowcrandlinscedwercnlsolargcly grown. 
Tho reinaining fourth, which consisted of villages lying vrithin and 
immediately around the westorn hills, diffeml from tho plain both 
in soil und in climate. These hills, which in parts rose more than 
a thousand feet above the plain, gathered tho south-west monsoon 
vapours in frequent showers during .1 nno July and August. The same 
wind equally charged with moisture for weeks together swept over 
tho neighbouring plain without bringing a drop of rain, lu this 
moist hilly (r.ict, the soil was mostly reddish, poorer and coarser than 
the black loam of the plain. Captain Wingnto thought (1815) this 
wasdiie to the uneven biirfaccof tho Innd, washing tho finer particles 
of soil into wator-conr«C3 which boro them to lower levels. Even in 
tho midst of the rod soil of the hills when, ns in a pond bed, finor 
particles found no way of escape, a fine black-soil deposit wns 
almost always present. Its frequent monsoon showers and tho 
inability of the red soil to support long continued droughts, nearly 
confined tho husbandry to early crops. Tlio lands of soino villages 
wero of both kinds, llioso nearest tho lulls boing red, cultivated 
with e.arly or monsoon crops, and those further in tho plain black 
growing late or rahi crops. Tillage in Damhal wns nlmost con- 
tined to tho ordinniy diy-crop husbandry. Watered lands occurred 
in a limited number of villages ; but they wore of inconsiderable 
cxlonfc and importance. Tlioy wero partly wntcred from wells and 
partly from streams lying mostly along the Piipnilabani llallii 
wliicli crossed tlio south of Dambal. 

Tho chief niarUots wero Gadag, llelgcri, and Miindargi. Besides 
tho'.c towns wore four large villages, Narcgal, Siidi, Saudi, und 
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Hombal,intlio mfimlatddr’a charge; aud three, Dainhal, LabaJf, 
and Harldpur in the mabdlbri's charge. Gadag and Betgen’ 
TThioh were not half a mile apart, were both flourishing tow. 
The Gadag and Betgeri markets wore the great resort of tho people 
of the villages round, who disposed of bundles of cotton juini ati 
received cash to buy weekly supplies. The two towns coataW 
a largo population, a considoraWo portion of whom made thar 
living by weaving cotton robes and bodice cloths whoso stroagll 
and fastness of colour were greatly admired. Mundargi, thonghii 
18d5it zvas not equal to Gadag or to Betgeri, had a growing trsds 
and promised to become tho most important town in Danhsl 
Dambal had some trado in coarse cloth which was used lodlj, 
Iron was also smelted in Doni and Clnkvndvatti and prized by its 
people for field tools. It sold at fifteen pounds (25 sJiers) tbs 
rupee. Field produce was largely meportod, but most of the fradt 
was in tbo hands of strangers, tho cliief article was cotton which 
was bought by agents of commercial honscs at Hubli, Bclgaam, 
and Kumta for tho Bombay market. A few Gadag and Betgeri 
traders and even some of tho wcaltiucr landholders of particalsr 
villages sent cotton to Kumta on their own account. In Belvanti, 
Saudi, and Sudi two or three landholders always sent their own 
cotton to Kumta and generally bought as mach as they could front 
their noighbonrs and carried it with their own. Instances of this kind 
occurred in other viflages also hut the whole quantity of cotton 
exported by tho local growers and traders was trifling compared 
with what was taken away by strangers. Wheat was the export of 
next importance. It was bought in considerable quantities for the 
Beldri markets by traders who came to Dambal for the purpose. 
Wheat was also occasionally sent to tho Hnbli, Dhdrwdr, Kargond,' 
iind Bdddmi markets. Cotton and wheat were both usually paid for 
in cash and were therefore of chief importance to the landholder by 
eoabling him to raise money to pay bis assessment. Other grains 
and oilseeds were exported but to no large extent. The bread com 
of tho subdivision and perhaps the most widely grown crop was the 
white jv&ri. It was of so little vnlne as an export, as to bo some- 
times unsaleable for cash atony price. Thevulago moneylenders 
took it in repayment of grain advances, and it was also a common 
substitute for money in the village markets where it freely exchanged 
for vegetables, fruit, and other trifling necessaries, Landholders 
could seldom, without a great saorifice, raise money on Indian millet 
to pay their assessment. 

Dambal suffered severely during the disorders of the Mnrdtha 
rule, arid several villages had not yet (September, 1845) recovered 
from the devastations then oommittei 'When the sub-division 
came into British hands population was much reduced and a gi'eat 
part of the arable land was overran with hrushwooi The Madras 
personal or rayalmr plan of management was introduced on the 
British accession, and, to encourage settlors to bring the arable waste 
under tillage, Mr. Thackeray, when Collector, gave leases or Jaufe 
on liberal terma He survey settlement followed in 1825 and 
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1826,* but the nafcire officers managed matters so that the settle- 
ment caused little change in the amount of assessment previously 
levied. The lease system continued, and the abatement it produced 
in the standard assessment, together with other yearly remissions, 
prevented the collections ever rising much above half of the full 
survey or iaram assessment. The survey diagram for sixty-four 
villages® shows that up to the 1832-33 {Faali 1242) scarcity, the 
cultivation and assessment gave no sign of improvement. Captain 
Wingate thought this stationary condition was partly due to 
the impoverished state of Dambal when it came under British 
management and partly to a systematic under-rating of the 
tillage area by the village officers. Without attaching much 
importance to these conjectures he felt convinced that the very 
moderate assessment collected daring the early years of British 
management had been one main cause of Dambal’s subsequent 
prosperity by allowing the growth of the resources which enabled 
it to bear, without injury, tte gradually rising rental of later years. 
Since 1832-33 tillage and land revenue in Dambal showed a steady 
increase, the best proof of moderate assessment. The fall of tillage 
and assessment in the two years (1843- 1845) before the revenue 
survey, was not due to any fall in the resources of the sub-division 
but to the removal of restrictions on throwing land out of tillage, 
and discountenancing the existing evil and nniversal system of 
forcing tillage beyond the wants of the people. In the sixty-four 
villages for which details were available the net assessment or 
irevenue for collection during the twenty years ending 1845 
averaged £6295 (Rs. 62,930) that is an average acre rate of Is. 3gd. 
(10^ as.). These twenty years showed a decline during the first 
eight (1825-1833) and an improvement during the last twelve 
'(1833-1845). The average during the ten years ending 184.5 was 
JE7787 (Rs. 77,870) or an acre rate of Is. A\d. (10® as.). This was 
a period of improvement. During the five years ending 1845 the 


1 In the thirteen Sudi and Saudi villages, the snrvey measurements were alone 
dntroduccd. In 1845 the standard assessment was the/asCi sil berij or highest rate 
of any year of British management before 1833-34. Captain Wingate, 554 of 20th 
Sept. 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 74. 

s T^e survey diagram was prepared for the sixty-four of the eighty-six Dambal vil- 
lages, which remained after deducting the twenty-one villages of the Kalken farm and 
thevillage of Harldpur whose accounts were incomplete. The twenty-one villages of 
the Kalkeri farm were held by Bbimidv BangrAv of Mundargi at a yearly rent of 
Be. 12,000. This farm was originally granted in 1833, and the lease was renewed 
for a farther period of twelve years in 1844. Theaceonnts of these fanned villages 
were for several years wanting, and in other respects Captain Wingate was not 
prepared to give them full credence. The accounts of the village of HarUpur were 
also wanting for twelve years when it was held in laranjdm by the late Hari 
Govind Siddne Deshmukh. These tiventy-two village were therefore excluded from 
the diagram. Ae regards the accounts of the remaming syrty-fonr villages, which, 
writh two exceptions, were complete for all the years of British management. Captain 
Wingate (1845) thought particularly as regarded the area of land under tillage and the 
gross assessment thereon that thoir correctness should not he implicitly relied on. 
Still they famished the best available infonnation on these subjects. The amount 
of each year’s rent or jamdhandi set apart for collection might he relied on ns correct. 
Captain Wingate, Survey Superiniendent,'554 of 20tli September 1845 ; Bom. Gov. 
Set CLIV. 77. 
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average was £8547 (Bs. 85470) or an acre rate of ls.55(J.(ll* fiA 
Thia period was nearly stationary but prosperous.^ 

On the whole the British management had been liberal, anj tin; 
assessment was far from heavy. The population and the wealth ol 
the villages had steadily increased, In these respects Damhal oSeN 
ed apleasing contrast to the neighbouring sub-division of Navalgnail, 
which had bean seriously impoverished by the levy of a bmlheusojit 
assessment. Other circnmstances favoured Dambal. The Risdn's 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the opprosaoni 
incident to the rackrentmg system over the border had drawn maay 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for the people of the 
Nizdm’s border villages to have houses and lands in British villages 
as well as in their own villages in order to remove their families sail 
cattle from the Nizam’s territory, when the renter's exactions.passrd 
the limits of endurance. These movements were termed pmaikh 
or out-settlements. They were more than usually numerous in 1845. 

With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions placed 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British rule 
should be popular in Dambal The people were well disposed and 
Avere generally in easy mrcnmstances. A large proportion of land- , 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of the more 
suhstaatial could aJrard to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
them, until the arrival of a merchant at the village or some other 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. These 
remarks were not of universal nor even of very general application. 
As might be esepeotad in a sub-division where new settlers were 
numerous and which was yet only recovering from the injnriesreceived 
before the beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captain Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were ns necessary in 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisions. Mnch of the land 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. The holders were unwilling 
to continue the land at the fall rates, though to what esient the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of aseerfain- 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was equally uncertain. 

It was frequently found to bo very difieient from the area entered 
in the village books. All that was known was, that, taken with its 
existing abatements, the assessment os a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and , 


■ ‘ »bmt75,000 acres ia I825.20 Tiluoe atoaMy rose to 

teat etea% fell to aearly 70,000 acres ia 
M ’ j / .Si: te “teat 122.01)1) “ 

1M7;33 i and fwm ttus slowly declined to about 106,000 aeros in 184445. For the 
eight years <^61831.32 the Enmt varied from ohout Ks. 64,000 in 1S27.»8 to 
^fOO.31 j from abont Bs. 27,500 in 1832-33 it steadily rose to about 
Bs.^™ m 18S4-35, and rftcr a fall to abont Us. 62,600 in 1835.36 again rose to 
60.000 in 18.78.33 it slowly rose to about 

Es. 89,M0 m 184445. D^g the nine years ending 1834.36 KiMssioss varied from'l 
about Bs. 93,000 in lS29-30toubantEa. 31,000 inl633.34;fortbctonyeanendinn 
184445 they vaned from about Bs. 63,000 in 1637-38 to about Bs. 32,000 iu 164441/ 
Diagnrai in Surrej' Bo]). 664oi Mtb September 1845, Bom, Gov. Scl. CUV. 
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tliogonorallandmanagemonfcliaclboonwitlioufcsysloni. Thoy depended Chapter VIII. 
on tlio varying opinions o{ tlio officers in ebargo of tbo sub-division r — j 

a state of things most nnfavonrablo to lasting prosperity ’ Land. 

According to the 1825 survey the total area of the eighty-six Smivr.Y. 

villages was 843,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of nnavablo land, DamhaJ, 

while the 1S45 survey showed 364,857 acres of arable and 60,228 of 
uniirable. Of the arable area 238,179 acres wore Government land 
and the rest was alienated." Of tbo eighty-six Dambal villages, 
sixty-four were divided into two groups, twenty-six northern villages 
beyond the climate influence of tbo western hills and thirty-eight 
villages further west which enjoyed a better climate owing to the 
nearness of the hills or the bettor markets of Gadag and Belgeri. 

Of the remaining twcnty-two'villagos, Halikeri and Harldpur came 
into the first group and twenty others into the second group. Tho 
highest dry crop survey acre rates proposed w'cro for tho first group 
2(!. (Re.l) and for tho second group 2«. Sd. (Rs.lJ).® Tho offcct 
of the proposed rates on tho sixty-fonr villages for which p.Tst 
revenue figures wore available wa3,compared with the preceding j’oar, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Es. 8000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent. The total new rental on tho ontiro 
arable area of these sixty-four villages was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
which was .£3000 (Us. 30,000) or thirty-fivo per cent in excess of 
tho average not rental of tho five years ending 1845 and £2000 
(11s. 20,000) or twenty-one per cent above tho rental of 1844, tho 
highest ever realized under British management. Under tho new 
settlement the highest rental of tho Government lands in tho twenty- 
one farmed villages amounted to about £1400 (Es. 14,000) while 
the rent paid by tho farmer every year was £1200 (lls. 12,000). 

Of these £100 (Rs, 4000) wore obtained from jtidi or quit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after tho survey settlement all 
that conld bo realized beyond £800 (Rs. 8000) for tho Government 
land would bo tho ' farmer's profit.'* Tho existing garden assess- 
ment varied from £1 16s. (Es. 18) tho aero downwards. This had 


' ' The present nominal assessment has hcon so influenced hy the abatement by means 
of Icasc-s and uncertainty of tho arc.a held, as to render it of little rnluo as a standard 
of comparison.' Mr, Bhmc, Ilcv. Comr. S. D. 1734 of 31st Oct 1815 ; Bom. Qov. Sci. 
CUV. 80 . 

’Chpt. Winmte, 135 of 10th Sept 1840 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIV. 96-97. 

’Tim rates fixed for tho Kavalj^nd viliages bonicring on Damiial were He. 1 the 
aero for tlio best dry crop soii in tbo northern vilUgcs nnd lls. 11 in tiio soutlicni 
villages. The plain parts of Dambal, both in respect of climato nnd lusrkots, wore 
much on an equality vrith north Kavalgund. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLIV. 81. 

’*1116 farm was originsily granted in 1833 at whicii period tbo net rental of the 
Government land was £749 (Its. 7400). By an extension of cultivation tho same 
rental in 1811-45 increased according to tho farmer’s accounts to £1130 (lis, 11,300) or 
fifty-throo per cent in twelve years. This svas a very lorgo increase ; hut in tho 
namo periou t)io villages of tho sub division under Government management shoned a 
still inoro rapid rate of improvement, their cultivation having increased no less than 
Rixty-four per cent. And tho fanned villages, which were close to the tax-riddon 
Moghaldi or Nirdm’s country nnd to tho Bolari markets, woro at least as svcll placed as 
the rest of Dambal. Captain Wingato was opposed to tho fanning system in surveyed 
districts, negarding tho present caso ho remarked (September 1845) : ‘Tho effect of 
tins farm has Dccn to cnricli an individual svith some thousands of rupees a ^sr 
which othcnvisc svonld have passed into ttic Government treasury.’ Bom. Gov. Scl. 
CLIV. 82. 
n 93-53 
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average was £8347 (Bs. 85470) or an aore rate of la. hid. (11 J- as,), 
This period was nearly stationary but prosperous.' 

On the whole the British management had been liberal, and the 
assessment was far from heavy. The population and the wealth of 
the villages had steadily increased. In these respects Dambal offer- 
ed a pleasing contrast to the neighbouring snb-division of Navalgnnd, 
which had been serioasly impoverished by the levy of a burthensoBio 
assessment. Other circumstances favoured Dambal. Tho Kizdm’s 
country bounded it for upwards of fifty miles and the oppressions 
incident to the rackrenting system over the border had drawn nranj 
settlers into Dambal. It was not uncommon for tho people of tho' 
hfiziim’s border villages to have houses and lands in British villages 
as well as in their own villages in order to remove their families anil 
cattle from the Nizam’s territory, when the renter's exactions. passftl 
the limits of endurance. These movements were termed paraslhak 
or out-settlements. They were more than usually numerous in 1845. 

With such neighbours and the contrast between the complete 
freedom of trade in British territory and the restrictions placed 
upon trade across the border, it was not surprising that British role 
should be popular in Dambal The people were well disposed and 
were generally in easy circumstances. A large proportion of land- 
holders were independent of moneylenders and some of tho more 
substantial could afford to keep the whole of the year’s produce by 
them, until the arrival of a merchant at tho village or some other 
contingency enabled them to dispose of it to advantage. These 
remarks were not of universal nor even of very general application 
As might be expected in a sub-division where new settlers wore 
numerous and which wasyotonlyrecoveringfromtheinjuriesreceiTed 
before the beginning of British management, many, perhaps most, 
Dambal landholders were needy. Notwithstanding the favourable 
description of the circumstances of the people, Captain Wingate was 
of opinion that the survey and assessment were as necessary in 
Dambal as in other less prosperous sub-divisions. Much of the laud 
under tillage was held on leases or subject to other abatements. 
These leases were yearly falling in. The holders were unwilling 
to continue the land at the full rates, though to what extent the 
full rates required to be modified, there were no means of ascertain- 
ing. The area of land held by each landholder was eqnolly uncortain. 
It was frequently found to be very different from the area entered 
in the viUage books. All that was known was, that, taken with its 
existing abatements, the assessment as a whole was not heavy. There 
was no guide to administer its details. The yearly settlements and 

^ The details arei From about 75,000 acres in 1825-26 Tillage steadily rose to 
about 82,000 acres in 1829.30, and from that steadily fell to nearly 70,000 acres iu 
1833-33 ; after this, tillage stcadfiy and rapidly rose to about 122,000 acres m 
1837-38 ; and from this slowly deolincd to about 106,000 antes in 1844-4.5. For the 
eight years ending 1831.32 the Eestal varied from about Rs. 64,000 in 1827-28 to 
abont Rs. 42,000 in 1830-31 ; from about Rs. 27,600 in 1832-33 it steadily rase to about 
Rs. 62,600 in 183^35, and alter a fsR to about Rs. 62,600 in 1835.36 again rase to 
about Rs. 77,000 in 1837-38 ; from about 68,000 in 1838-39 it slowly rose to about 
Ra 89,000 in ISdWS. Daring the nine years ending 1834-35 Roemksioks varied from' 
abont Rs, 63,000 in 1 829-30 to about Rs. 31,000 in 18^-34 ; for the ten jmars ending 
1844-45 they varied from abont Re. 63,000 in 1337-33 to about Bs. 32,000 in 1844.4.5. 
Diagram in Survey Rep. 554 of 20th September 1845. Bom. Gov. Sel. CUV. 
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Uicgcnoral land mnnngcinonthnd bocnmihonlsyslom. They depended 
on (bo varying opinions o( the oHiccrs in ebargo of tlio sub-division, 
a s(ato of things most unfavourable to lasting prosperity.* 

According to the 1825 survey the total area of tlio eigbty-six 
villtigcs was 3 13,189 acres of arable land and 15,088 of unnrablo land, 
while tho IS 15 survey sboired 301,857 acres of arablo and 50,228 of 
nnarablc. Of the arable area 238,179 acros were Government land 
and till) rest was .alienated.- Of tho cighty-si.v Darnbal villages, 
sisty-fonr wore divided into two groups, twonty-.si.v northern villages 
beyond tho elimato influence of the western hills and (hirty-oight 
villages further west which enjoyed a bettor elimato owing to tho 
ncarnoss of tho hills or tlio bolter markets of Gndng and Bclgeri. 
Of the remaining twonty-twO*villngcs, llnlikcri and llarhipur Kimo 
into the first group and twenty others into tho second group. Tlio 
highest dry crop survey aero rates proposed wore for tho first group 
2«.(Re.l) and for tho second group 2.i. 3d. (lls.li).’ Tho effect 
of the proposed rates on the sisty-four villages for which past 
revenue ligires were availublo'wns,comparcd with the preceding year, 
a reduction of between £800 and £900 (Rs. 8000 and Rs. 9000) or 
between seven and eight per cent. Tho total new rental on the ontiro 
arablo area of these .sixtj’-four villages was £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000), 
which was £3000 (Rs. 30,000) or thirty-fivo nor cent in excess of 
the nvonigo net rontal of tho five years cuuing 1816 and £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) or twenty-one per cent abovo tho rental of 18'! 1, tho 
highest ever i-calizcd under British managomont. Under tho now 
froltleuioiit tlio highc.st rontal of the Government lands in tho twonty- 
ono fanned villages amounted to about £1400 (Rs. 14,000) while 
tho rent p.sid by tho f.srmcr every year was £1200 (Rs. 12,000). 
Of tlic'c £100 (Rs. 4000) svoro ohlaincd from juili or rjuit-rent on 
alienated lands, and consequently after (ho survey sottlcmonl all 
that could ho realized beyond .CSOO (Hu. 8000) for tlio Oovormnent 
land would bo the ‘ farmer’s profit.* Tho existing garden assess, 
ment varied from £1 lC.s. (Rs. 18) the aero dowiiwiirds. 'Jins had 
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• ' Tlic tirwnt nominal iwic«smcnl liaa been so inilnmcpU liy tlio nbotomimt by nii .ans 
«{ b VM nml uncrrWnty of tlio nrra lid.l, ni to rcmlor itorlilUr '.ainc as a alantoit 
"I compaAon.’ Sir. H!anc. Her. Comr. S. ». IWI of .list OeU 181.'* ; Bom. Oov. Stl. 

tiiiib^Winzale, 135 of lOtli Sept ISIO ; Bont Gov. Scl. CUV. OC-97- 
■ »TI 1 P rales fixid for llio Navalmintl villapes bonlenng on D.ambal were He. 1 Hm 
new for tlin Ust dry crop roil in tbo nortlicm aillagi-s and He. 11 in lira wiullicrii 

vilbsn. Tlio plain^arts of p.imbal. Imtji in rc-pect of cbm.alo nml iiiarktU, «cre 

niiicli on an tonality willi nortli NaralKimd. Bom. Gov. Sri CUV. 81. 

‘The farni aias originally granted in IKBntnliich pcnisl tlio not rental of tl 

Oowrnment land av.as^£710 (Us. 7400). By nn '"'ViSrill! iisMi".? 

rental in 18t 1-45 increased neconling to Ibe farmer a nccoimla U)£1130 ('"’ * J'"™' , 
Sftv'tI noiKr cent intnelvo yearn. This was « vary latgo increase; but . 1)» 

Ibis farm li.as heen to cnricli nn India idiinl ««th aomo tliousands of^P _ Jg . 

Xb otb'nvi'jwoBia liavo passed into Uio Oovcmmenl lrca.anr)',’ Bom. Goa. Set. 
t'IdV. W. 
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Chaptor Till. so higR in particular instances that yearly abatements were 
— required. In 1845 tbe not assessment on 221 acres of garden land 
was £145 (Rs. 1450) or an acre arerage of nearly 14s. (Es. 7). Ki 
Sroviy. nearly all the garden land was under tillage, this rate seemed to be 

Sambal, easily payable. StSl Captain Wingate thought it did not leave 

garden tillage so marked an advantage over dryorop tillage as to 
encourage & sinking of wells and the spread of gardens. He pro- 
posed to adopt for Dambal the Hnbli survey garden acre rates whioli 
varied from 10s. to 4s. (Rs.5-2) and averaged 8s. 3|d. (Es.4 as,^). 
Rrom the limited area of garden land this reduction would lure 
little influence on the Dambal revenues, while they would enoou^ 
age sinking of wells for which Dambal possessed many fecilitiBS. 
The existing rice land rates were equally high with the garden 
rates. Much larger abatements amounting to nearly one-half were 
required to admit of the land being cultivated. The Hubli rice 
land acre rates of 6s. to 3s. (Rs. 3-IJ) were proposed. Undertheso 
proposed rice rates it was estimated that the existing average 9s. 
{Rs. 4'^] would be reduced to 5s. (Rs. 2^). The total survey rental 
on the whole Government arable land of the eighly-six villages 
amounted to £14000 (Rs. 1,40,000) against £9958 (Rs. 99,580) the 
net rental of the tillage area of 184^5 or a prospective increase 
of £4042 (Es. 40,420) or forty-one per cent. Though the whole of 
this increase might never be realised. Captain Wingate had little 
doubt that an addition of £2500 to £3000 (Es. 25,000 -Rs. 30,000) 
or thirty per cent over the highest record^ collection would be 
permanently secured.^ The new rental absorbed all direct levies 
of raw produce formerly made by hereditary offleers. In 1842-43 
the total value of these levies was estimated at about £160 (Es. 1600).- 
Government sanctioned the proposed rates, and the plan suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner for transferring the management of 
the twenty-one farmed villages to Grovemment officers for the 
introduction of the new assessment.’’ 

SmUpuT, 184647 the survey settlement was introduced into 1 37 villages 

1S4S-47.’ of the Bankdpur sub-division in the centre of the district.^ Of 148 
Bankdpur villages, 137 were Government and eleven were alienated. 
Of the eleven alienated villages, seven paid a quit-rent and four were 
held rent-free. Besides these, upwards of tmntyjdgir or alienated 
villages were scattered over the sub-division, nearly all of which 
belonged to the small principality of Savanur. The survey settle- 
ment was introduced into 137 Government villages, eighty-one of 
which were under the mdmlatddr of Shiggaon, forty-eight under 
the mahilkari of Karajgi, and eight under the first Mrkm of TTnliia. 
Bankdpur was the most central snh-division of Dhdrwdr. On the 
north, a strip of jdgiror alienated land separated it from Navalgnnd 
and Dambal, on tiie east it was hounded by Rdnehennnr, on the south 


> Capt tyingite, SaiTey Sopt 554 of 20th Sept 1845, Bom. Gov. Sel CLIV. 84. 

5 Gov. Latter 778 of 21st Febmaty 1840, Bom. Gov. Sol. CUV. 91-94. - 
JCapt -Wingate, Survey Supenntendmt, 146 of 29th Sept 1840; Gov. Letter 
5007 of 3td Bee, 1847 ; Bom. Gov. SeL CfiV. 
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Ijy Kod, and on the west by Hangol . It was of very irregular shape. Chapter VIII. 

The western half, forming the greater part of the Shiggaon mdmlat- t — n 

ddr’s charge, was the basin between the Taras hills to the west and "SJin- 

the Sayanur high grounds to the east. This was drained by a Smver. 

large ndla or stream which fell into the Varda near Devgiri. Prom Ba/Adpur, 

Devgiri the eastern half, forming the Karajgi mahalkarps charge, 

occupied the vaUey of the Varda and the high grounds on either 

side of the Varda valley to the borders of the Gutal tnahdl or petty 

division of Rdnebennur. The eight Ealas villages, which lapsed 

in 1842,* and one or two more were scattered over the jdffir at- 

alienated territory to the north of the sub-division. BankSpur was 

generally flat, though it was skirted by hills or rising grounds on 

nearly every side. The low lands were generally of good quality, 

except near the hills, where was much poor soil. The scenery was 

tame, but from the greater number of trees was much more pleasing 

than the bare plains of Navalgund and Dambal. The climate of 

Baukdpur was supeidor to that of Navalgund and Dambal and was 

much like that of tho mamlatdar’s division of Hnbli. The greatest 

fall of rain was along the line of western hills where a group of 

seventeen villages were locally known as malndd or wet-land. The 

belt of plain next to tho wet-land or malndd held the next most 

favourable position in respect of rain. Ease of this the rainfall 

became gradually lighter and less certain as there were no hilln 

high enough to check the passing clouds of the south-west monsoon. 

The chief products were jvAri and cotton from the black soils and 
Jvdri, ndchd, sdva, and oil seed from the red soils. The ordinary 
husbandry was good. Manm'e was applied to all the land under 
tillage, and considerable care and skill were shown in gathering and 
preparing it. For black soils the general course of cropping was 
an alternation of Indian millet ov jvdri with cotton, as wheat, 
which was a feeqaont third crop in Navalgund and Dambal, 
seldom succeeded in Bankdpur. The cotton crop was of even 
more importance in Bankdpur than in Navalgund and Dambal. 

It was the chief export of the sub-division and provided the cash 
required to pay the assessment. Besides the ordinary dry crops 
there was a considerable area of rice and garden land. The rice 
lands amounted to about 1200 acres almost all in the wet western 
villages. The better soils yielded a crop after the rice was reaped, 
and in low and moist sites wore well suited for sugarcane. Accord- 
ing to the former survey the garden lands were somewhat in excess 
of 400 acres and were very valuable, yielding a Government revenue 
of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). Their chief products were sugarcane, 
plantains, betel-leaf, betelnuts, and cocoanuts.® The gardens mostly 
lay under the large reservoirs of Shiggaon, H&veri, Hatti-Mattur, and 
Karajgi, from which they were watered by canals. When, as some- 


> The rillago of Ingalgi lapsed in 183C and tho eight vaiagcs of the Kalas group 
lapsed in 1842. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLV. 71. , „ , a i , 

*Tho gardens of Shiggaon, which were InU of cocoa and hctclnut palms, were 
destroyed by Tipu’s sofficiy when encamped in the neighbourhood (1786) during 
the siege of Savanur, Bom, Gov. Sol, GLV . 83, 
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Chapter 7111. happened in the hot season, the canola Med, the garSeis 
were watered from wells sunk in the wet soil helow the reservoirs. 

^ ' Canals from the mighty dams or landhdrds built by the sovereigns 
SimvEy. gf Anegundi, supplied irrigation to many miles of garden land. The 
. Sanldjmr, gradual silting of reservoirs led to lie abandonment of garden 

jSiO-47. tillage. The prospects of the cotton trado were depressed and na. 

nnfacturea were confined to the weaving of coarse cotton and woollen 
fabrics. Mudi of the surplus produce found its way to the important 
market of Dnnohi in the Taras petty division of Hubli. Tlie chief 
exports were to Eumta in North Kdnara for shipment to Bombay. 
The Vdnis and other merchants of the market towns of Karajgi, 
Haveri, and Savannr, were the chief buyers of the locnlyWn. Through 
their agents the Enmta merchants also created a great demand foe 
cotton. A market was hold once a week in Eatajgi, Hdvori, Eiti, 
and Devgiri. Earajgi and Haveri carried on a wholesale trado in 
grain and coarse sugar or gul. The merchants of Homnabad in the 
Nizam’s country sent agents to Hdvori to buy cardamoms, clean them, 
and prepare them for market. About 300 gonis or bullock-loads of ^ 
cardamoms, estimated at £7200 (Es. 72,000), were yearly bought by 
the Homnabad merchants chiefiy from Sirsi, Bilgi, and Siddhpnr,of 
which the Hdveri merchants bought about £500 (Es. 5000) worth 
or twenty bullock-loads. The Savannr and Van-Sigli markets in 
the Savanm* NawdVs district afiorded a ready market to the Hatti- 
Mattur cultivators for the sale of garden produce. 

Since the former survey, the accounts had been kept in acres 
instead of in mars.’ The practice of entering in the accounts the 
gross rental or iamal of the laud under tillage began in 1834-35 
and the fuE kandl was shown in 1841-42. The Bankilpnr sumy 
diagram shows that during the nineteen years ending 1845-46, out 
of &e total 122,000 Government arable acres in 128 villages of tho 
sub-division, the tillage area varied from about 78,000 acres in 1834-35 
to about 52,000 acres in 1845-46. Daring the twenty-six years 
ending 1845-46, the net rental varied from about £9600 (Es. 96,000) 
in 1821-22 to about £5600 (Es. 56,000) in 1832-33 and averaged 
£7700 (Es. 77,000).= 


> The mdr vwica from 16 to 80 acres (4-20 hiuis). Wflson’s Glossary, 331. 

• The details arc : Tho T11 .MGS Abea foil from about 63,000 awes m 1S27.2S i? 
about 61,000 acres iu ISSO-SO j from 1830-31 there was a gtsduni inorease till in 1834-35 
it amounted to about73,000 ocios ; in 1835-36 it fell to about 69,000 acres ; the next tvo 
years brought a little more land under tillage but in 1838-39 the tillage area aeaia 
fell to about 63,000 acres. In 1839-40 it rose to about 68,000 acres and wien gradually 
dccbnedtai it reached 52,490 acresin 1846-46. FromabontEs. 91, 000 in 1820-21 tho 
NurBiawiinwtoabontEs. 96, 000 forthonoittuoycars! from about Bs. 79,000 
in 1823-24 it rose to chont Bs. 66,000 in 1824-25 and again fell to about Bs. 76,000 
WOlo 1826-27 it steadily fd] binbont Ea 56,000 in 
1832-33. It rose to about Es. 86,000 in 1834-35 and again fell to about Es. 51,000 in 
1830-37 ;^aboat Es. 82,600 in 1837-38 it foil to about Es. 62,000 in 1838-39 .md 
Toso to about Ra. 86,000 m 1839-40 ; from this it slowly foil to about Es. 72,000 ia 
184W6. From about Es. 26,000 in 1834-35 Eemissioss rose to about Es. 63,000 in 
1830.«: for tho faiK years ending 184041 they varied from about Es. 35,000 in 
1838-39 to a^tEs. 16,000 m 1839-40 ; for tbo five years ending 184646 they varied 
from about B^s. OSj^TOiu 184243 to about Es. 45,000 in 184546. Diagram in Sm- ’ 
vcy Eopt. 146 of 29th September 1846, Bom. Gov. 8d. CLV, 
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During tlio irTholc course of Britisb nclministrntion BanlvJlpnr Lad 
boon sufloring from over-assessment. In spite of nearly thirty yo.ar 3 
of peace and scenrity, tbo abolition of transit duties and tixcs^ and 
the iraprovoraont of roads, cultivation ams more limited in 1S45-4G 
than at .my former period of Britisb rule. Tbo average dry crop 
aero rate for tbo five years ending 1833-31 was about Is. 9d. (14n«.) 
and tbo .'ivcrago dry crop aero rate for tbo seven years ending 18 13-4G 
was 2s. S2<f. (Re. I as. 2|). Tbo average garden acre rate in Huvori 
was .£2 18s. (Rs. 29). But a large proportion of irrigated land was 
classed as rice ground tboiigh cultivated with the usual garden 
products, and tbo average rate of assessment for this was only 14s. 
(Rs. 7). This redneed the general average rate for tbo whole land 
watered from tbo llnvcri reservoir to abont £1 9s. (Rs. 141). At 
tShiggnon tbo garden rate varied from .£1 ls.to£-l (Rs.lOi-40) ; the 
average for 18 11-45 was £1 lOJs. (Rs. lag). Tbo general average rate 
for the whole garden land of tbo survey group was .£1 8 s. 

(R 1 '^ n-)- The bigber of tbo rates could bo paid only by gardens 
cultivated with cocoa and betel palms or with tbo betel creeper, lliis 
took long to come to bearing, twelve yc.irs for the cocoa-palm, eight 
for the betel-palm, and three for tbo betel-vine. Tbo highest acre 
rate for well gardens was 10.'. (Rs. 5), Tbo rice land amounted to 
abont 1200 acres chiefly in tbo first class villages along the western 
border of tbo sub-division and yielded a revenue of between £-100 
and .C500 (Rs. 4000 and 5000), The aero assessment varied from 
£1 (Rs. 10 ) to 2ff, (Re. 1). The average aero rate for 1844-45 was 
abont 8 «. Cd. (Rs. 4J). Tbo landholders were not all poor. Especi- 
ally in the milmlatdilr’s villages Fab.stanlinl farmers had eight to 
twenty bullocks and one or two largo crop-carts, and paid yearly 
rentals of .€10 to £30 (Rs.100-.300]. To landholders of this class tbo 
c.\'isting rates were not oppressive, ns their means enabled them to 
keep tbeir lands in a high state of tillage and to rai.'c crops far 
superior to Ibo.'io grown by tbo ordinary local liusbnndmcn. At 
tbo same time tbo body of the kndboldrrs were poor and the fnnn 
stock was so scanty that it did not amount to moro than one 
bullock for every thirty acres of tillage. 

The proposals for n fresh assessment were to have four classes of 
villages assessed at bigbest dry crop aero rates varying from 3s. Grf. 
(Rs.l3) to 2s. Cd. (Rs.! J). The first class was to comprise fifteen 
rice ullages lying along tbo western border and to have n bigbest 
dry crop aero rate of 3s. Gd. (Rs. 13); tbo second class was to 
contain fifty-five villages, lying cast of the first class with a highest 
dry crop aero rate of 3s. (Rs. 11); the third class of thirty-sis 
villagc.s still further cast svas to have a bigbest dry crop aero rate of 
2f. 9d. (Rs. 13 ); and the fourth or the most easterly class of tbirly- 
orio villages was to bo nsso.ssod at a highest drycrop aero rate of 
2v. Cd. (Rs. 1 { ). Tbo rates of inferior soils were to bo proportionally 
lowered according to their relative values ns fixed by the suivoy 
classification. Tlio proposed bigbc.«t aero rate for pond gardens was 
Cl 10s. (Rs. 15) and for svoll gardens 10s, (Rs. 5), Tlio proposed 
bigbest rale for the besi- ricc-laiid iidmifling of an oi;ca.sional 
ciigarcaiic crop was lt>s. (Rs. 5) falling to 25, (Re. 1). The auction 
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salo of tlio prodaco of frnit trees was to bo abolished. All levies 
in kind by the Tillage beadmon and accountants and bcrcditai)' 
oiBceraj styled dya-rntrUj wore to bo absorbed in tbo now assessaicit 
The surrey assessment yielded an avoroge drycrop acre rate of b, 
(13 as.) which was abont 7^^ (a as.) loss than the average of 
the collections of tbo soren years ending ISI'O-dG and lid. (le.) 
loss than that of the fire years ending 1833-34. The effect of tk 
survey settlement on the revenue from gardens was to reduco it b; 
one-third. The effect of the settlement on the entire tillage am 
was to reduce the average aero rate from 3s. 2d, (Ro.l as. 9^) to 2». 
Re. 1). The details arc: 

BmUpurSumi/Settlmml, 1S4C-4T. 
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Tho proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1847.* 

In 1847-48 the survey settlement was introduced into tho 130 
villages of old Hdnobenmir in tho south-east of the district.* 
Ednebonnur was bounded on the north by Bankdpnr, on the east 
by tho Tuugbhadra river, and on tho south and west by the sub- 
division of Rod. Besides tho Tungbhadra river, it was watered eu 
the north by tho Varda and on tho south by the Kumadvati. 
The sub-division induded 142 villages, twelve of which were 
alienated. Of tho whole number, sixty-nine Govommont and 
six alienated villages were nnder the mdmlatddr of Bduebennur, 
and sixty-one Govemmont and six alienated villages under tho 
mahdlkari of Gntal. The general aspect of this sub-division 
which was very partially cultivated was bare and sterile. Tho 
mdmlatddr's division was crossed in several directions by low 
barren ridges. Tho soil varied greatly in different parts. Except , 
some land near tbs river, and an open level tract between tho hff Is 
of the Gntal petty division and the town of Rdnebonnur, tho countiy 
to the cast of the road from Dhdrwdr to Harihar was billy or waving 
ground of which a small portion only was fit for tillage. The rest, 
though in parts rocky, was generally coveted with a thin coatmg of 
earth and afforded a scanty pasturage for cattle and sheep. The 
soil in the Gntal petty division was mostly red, and the waste parts 
of it wore mostly covered with low brushwooi Tho climate w.as 
nearly uniform. There was not rain enough for rice, but 
an ample supply for the ordinary drycrops. Droughts wore 


> Got. Letter SOOT o{ 3rd Dee. 1847, Bom. Gov. Sol. CLV. 155-160. 

"tot Wingntc, Survey Saperintrodent, 15 of 26th Jan. ISIS, 'Gov. Letter 2773. 
of 16th May 1848 j Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVL 
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umisaal. Tho chict products belonged to tbo mungdri or early 
liarrcst. Tbo most important crops were jvdn and cotton; 
and cbillics wero raised in a few villages bordering on Rod. Tbo 
mtored lands were of some extent, tbo roost important being 
garden grounds under tbo lakes of Rdnobennur, Gntal, and Honntti. 
Tbese reservoirs were filled with mnd and tbo supply of water 
failed in tbc hot season. Tbo wolls that wore then used bad rarely 
springs and were capable of supplying water only for a limited 
period. Tho garden products wore cocoannts, botclnnts, betel leaves, 
and sugarcane. Two years’ rotation was generally practised. 
Rich land was manured every fourth or fifth, and sloping or poor land 
every second or third year. Byddgi was tho most important market 
town. Rdnebonnur, Hulgori, Bisarhalli, Airani, Kndarmandalgi, 
Kdrdgi, Roti, and Agri wero among tbo others. Tbo chief 
manufactures were cotton stuifs such as nimdls, dhotars, and sddis, 
and woollen blankets. About400 looms were worked in Rdnobennur, 
250 in Byddgi, 140 in llalgcri, 74 in Airani, and CO in Bisarhalli. 
Silks wore made in Rdnobennur from raw silk brought from Maisur. 
They were chiefly for homo use, but wero also sent to Maisur and 
Kdnnra. Tho trado of the petty division centred in Rdncbonnnr and 
Byiidgi and was chiefly in tho hands of merchants of these towns 
who carried on a considerablo oxchango trado between Bcldri and 
Maisur on tho one side and Kdnarn on tho other. Tho yearly value 
of tho Rdncbonnnr trado was estimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
and that of Byddgi at £9000 (Us. 90,000). The lending imports 
were botelnut, j'dyrj, and sugar from Annvatti, Sordl,and Shikdrpur 
in hlaisar, and from tho Kod and Hdngal sub-dirisions ; rico from 
Chikkerur and Haunsblmvi in Kod, and from tho Nagnr sub-division of 
Maisur; indigo from Boldri ; cocoanuts and tobacco from Dovangori, 
and salt from Kumta and Dhundshi. Mild intermittent fevers 
prevailed at tho beginning of tho rains and during the cold weather; 
guincaworm was less common than in other parts of Dhdrwdr. 
'Iho landholders were a well disposed intelligent and industrious 
class. They were not wanting in entorprisobut their entorpriso bad 
been checked by tho want of any permanent interest in tho land. 

Tbo diagram for 129 Government villages shows that, during tho 
twenty-ono years onding 1846-47, of a total of about 190,000 arable 
acres, tho tillage area varied from nearly 75,000 acres in 1835-36 
and 1836-37 to about 40,000 acres in 1845-40. During tho 
nine years ending 1828-29 tho rental varied from about £9600 
(Rs. 96,000) in 1821-22 to about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1823-24 
and avomgod about £9100 (Rs. 91,000). During tho ton years onding 
1838-39 it varied from about £8300 (Rs. 83,000) in 1834-35 to 
about £8900 (Rs. 39,000) in tho two years onding 1832-33, and 
avoraged about £6400 (Rs. 61,000). During tho eight years onding 
1846-47 it varied from nearly £9000 (Rs. 90,000) in tho throe years 
onding 1841-42 to about £6400 (Rs. 64,000) in 1845-40, and 
averaged nearly £8000 (Rs. 80,000).* 
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t Tlio dctatli nro : I'Vom about C7,000 ncrci in 182G-27 Titwon rose to about 09,000 
acres in 1827-28 and steadily foil to about 02,000 ncrcs in 1829-30 ; from sbont 04,000 
seres in 1630-31 it fell to about 08,000 sores In 1831-32; from this it rose to sbont 
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The revenne history of the Rauehennar sub-division may I* 
divided into three periods. The first embraces the nine yes,-; 
ending 1828-29 when tillage and collections remained ncwlj 
stationaryand the average acre rate was high, 2s. SJi (Re. 1 as, oA 
Ihe second period, the ten years ending 1838-39, was markedly 
a slight advance in tillage and great fluctuations in revenue, viili 
an average acre rate oi Is. lO^d. (15 os..). The third period, ihi' 
eight years ending 1846-47, showed a steady, decline in tillage an! 
revenue. The average acre rate was 2s, 8|(?. (Re. 1 as. 6^). Tlieliigl 
and steady average of coUectionB in the nine years enmng 1828-29 
were due partly to the establishment' of peace and confidence aaj 
partly to an arrangement which acted as an indirect tan on holdm 
of alienated lands by allowing no one to till them who did not held 
some fully assessed land. The fluctuations of the revenue and the 
advance in tillage daring the ten years ending 1838-39 were due to 
bad seasons, liberal remissions, and efforts to prop up an creessiw 
assessment by grants of arable waste on favourable terms. Tho 
decline in the eight years ending 1846 was due to the giving up 
of the hitcl or lease system and to stricter management. 'Ihe slight 
advance in tillage and collections in 1846-47 was due to landholdeis 
taking fields in antimpation of the lower survey rates. Tho romoral 
of the old Mardtha restriction on any one tilling alienated land who 
did not hold highly assessed government land, had helped tho 


At the same rime it had been of some use in lightening tho piessuro 
of the very high rates on Government land.* Except in a few 
villages the people, though poorer than in neighbouring sub-divisions, 
were not depressed. 


with dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s, Dd. to 3oI. (Rs.l|-2as.). 


74,000 acres in 1834-35 and continued about the same daring the next three yean, 
and then almost steadBy fell to about 46,000 acres in 1845-46 ; in 18^-47 it nsc by 
about 3000 acres. Fpom about Ks. 01,000 in 1820-21 tho Nn Eektal rose to about 
Bs. 96,000 for the sext two years ; from about Bs. 83,000 in 1B23-24 it rose to obcci 
Ba 03,000 in the two yearn ending 1827-23; from thin it rapidly fell to about 
Bi. 39,000 in the two yearn ending 1832-33; after rising to about Bs. 83,000 iu 
1834-35 it eteadily foil to Bn. 65,000 iu 1830-37 ; from about Bn. 7^000 in 1S37-3S 
it foil to Bs. 70,000 is i839-39 ; during the next three years it was nearly Bn. 90,000 } 
and from thin eteadily iell to.obont Bn. 04.000 in 1846-40, In 1^6-47 it rose 1^ about 
Bn. GOOD, Baring the nine yearn ending 1828-29 Bmnssioss varied from about 
Bn. 16,000 in 1823-24 to about Bn, 3000 rn 1821-22; during the eix years ending 
183^35 they varied from about Bs. 32,000 in 1833-34 to aWt Be. 20,000 in 1830-31 ; 
during tho eix yearn ending IS404I they varied from about Bs. 56,000 in I8M-37 to 
about Bs. 18,000 in 184041 ; during tho six years ending 1846-47 tliey varied from 
about Bs, 49,000 in 1841-42 to about Bs, 3O,0OO in 1^6-47. Biognun in Survey Bent. 
16 of 26tli Jan. 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CtVI, 

1 Among the mostetrikmg cases of over-assessment were the neighbouring vil* 
lages of Mebdut and Qndgnr in the Gntal petty division, TaWng the average of 
the ten years ending 1830 the yearly revenue of Mehdur was about Bn. 1200; for 
tho ten years ending 1840 thenveiagownsRs. C00;and inlS45.4(5tho total revenue 
wos Be, 154. The evtrage of Gudgnr for tho ten years ending IMO was Bs. ffiO, and 
for the ten years ending 1840, Bs. 500 ; tbeiot.'il revenue ftr 1845-40 wasBs, 140. 
The lands of both villages were nearly waste in 1846-47. There were notmorcthw 
four orfiveGovcnupcnt landholders and these hold thdr lands on rivourablo terms. ^ 
Bolne of houses in 1846-47 sho^vcd that people had been driven away. TTio rates 
in these villages were not higher than in other villages, only ihc peoplo had no other 
resources to help them. Bom. Gov, Sel, CLVI. SS. 
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Tho first clnss contahicJ forly-fonr villngcs in tlic soHtli-v.Thl which 
wns nsicssod nt diy crop .'lero rates mn'iiiff from £j?. Dr/, to 3d. 

- 2 <t,s) 'I’ho socoml cln'-s contained tho iciiiaiiiiiip’ pighly-«i.x 
rillnpcs and was n^frcsscd nt dry crop ncre rates varying from 2*. 
Gd. to 3d. (Rs. 1 J - 2 ns.). Tlio highest garden acre-rates were £1 
lOs. (Rs. lo) in the ca'o of pond-gnrdcns, and HI*. (Hs. j) in tho 
case of well gardens. The highest rice acre rate was 10*. (Rs. 5) , 
nil ncre rates beyond d-f. (Rs. 2) were coti/tned to soils cnpablc of 
yielding the auperior products, Migarconennd vegetables, in addition 
to rice. These survey rates included tho levies hitherto made by 
the landholders for the village otTiccrs. In the ca*-o of quit-rent 
land, whenever the quit-rent exceeded tho survey assessment of the 
wholo land whether paying quit -rent or rent-free, the excess was cut 
off, and the survey nssessnicnt of the whole land was levied in lien of 
the quit-rent. The iminedinte effect oftlie.snrroy.settlcmonl.eompnrod 
with the ISlG-lV net rental, was a fall from about £7000 to £5000 
(Rs. 70,000- Rs. .'50,000) or twenty-nine per cent. If all the arable 
area was brought tinder tillage, the survej' assessment showed an 
increase of fifty-nine nor cent over tho average collodions of the 
ta-enty-scvcn yeans ending 1846-17. The details* .arc: 

Hatfhmnur Survey Srttlmrnt, /S4T 4^- 
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In 1847-4S the survey settlement was introduced into IGI 
Oorcrnmenl villages of Iliingal in the soiith-nf‘'l of the district. " 
Hiingal was hounded on tho north hv the Taras |idty division of lliibli 
and by llanltlipiir, on the east by ’Uankiipiir and Kcd, on the south 
by ilaisiir, and on the west by Kiinnra. Of its 1!)3 \illnges, ihiity- 
two were ab'enalcd of which thirty paid a quit-rent. Of the whole 
number 103 fiovernnient and thirty-one nliennted villages vero under 
the iniSml.stdilr of llaiigal, and fiitj’-eighi Gos’criiiiient villages and 
one iilionated village were under thomahfilknri of Adiir. Nearly tho 
whole mimihitdar’s division was broken by lownlinnst dutnelied hills 
'J'o tho west and south the hills were covered with thick forest, and 
to Iho north and east some were liiish}’ and others were rocky. 
Tlirough its gre.'itcst length Ifitngal was crossed by tlio nvera 
Varda and Illiartiiii. The bed of the Varda was too deep to bo 
used ill irrig.ition. The Ohnrnin was dammed in two jdneo.s. Tho 
upper dam was thrown across Ihe alrcam nt Iho villago of Mantgi 
whore tho Dharma entered IJangal from Iho west. The canal from 
Ihe Mantgi lake was carried through the lands of sovon villages 
tScralli, iloriir, fiovrilpiiv, Gigihalli, Sirintt]iiir, nnleshvar, and 
Siirleslivnr, a dislaneo of nearly twelve miles. At Stirleshvar it 

• lloin. llriv, Sil, {'I.Vl, Jl.'i, 

’C«pl. AVingtti-, .Stirs ry fiiipcriiit' nitriit, lA of Mtli .titmiiiy ISIS ; f.’m. l-iUir 
‘*•775 ef IP.lli Mnv ISIS ; llntii, (t.iv S.l CI.VI. 
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divided into tivo brasches. One branch passed soutb-oost tlirongl 
the lands of Giglibop, Alur^ Havasgi, and the alienated village a! 
Jlnlgund, and emptied itself into the Varda. The other braad 
passed north-east through Akivalli and Arleshrar, and, after pasw 
two villages of the Adnr petty division, again entered Hangalsnl 
emptied itself into the present (1816) bed, The second dam 
near the village of Kenchi Neglur about twelve miles below Maitgi 
Thiadam turned the river water into acanal, which, afterrnnningmote 
than five miles, emptied into the Ifaregal lake. Besides snpplyiig the 
Ifaregal lake which overflowed every year and watered the rice bids 
of Vardi,thi8 canal also watered the rice lands of Kellibid, PromtlB 
main canal minor ones branched in every direction, fed the ponds oi 
villages through whose lands they passed and, in times of failoie 
or of cessation of rain, watered rice fields and gardens. Tk 
prevailing soil was a light brown whose surface was rarely broken in 
the hot season except in wastes which the rains had carved into 
fissures and hoUovre, In the rndmlaiddris division the soil was light 
and the climate moist. The greatest fall of rain was along the ' 
border villages to the west, where was a large area of uncleared 
land. The watered crops were the only crops of importance. Host 
of the mahSlkari’s division was a level plain of hlaot soil. The 
climate was mnch drier thau in the mdmlatddr’s division and 
was well suited for dry crops. As it lay so near the SahySdris, 
the supply of rain in Hdngal was generally certain and regnbr. 
For their full supply of water the rice lands depended on pends, 
The garden products were plantains, betel and cocoa palms, and the 
betel- vine, in plain black soil villages the early, called mwigdn or 
khar^, harvest included yelh Sesamnm, vddu Phaseolns mnn^jjob 
Sorghum vulgare, dhod hlli mvani Panicum italicum, invligi mu 
Panicum miliare, rdgi Eleusine corocana, togari Cajanns indiens, 
maiaki Phaseolns aconilifolius, heaam Phaseolus radiatns, atw 
Dolichos lablab, and hnrli Dolichos biflorus. The hirtgari or bto 
harvest inclnded s/a/uy’o/a, godi wheat, hadU gram, hatli cotton, 
kmmbi safflower, avdla castor seed, giiralu an oil pbri, 
kam save Panicum anilincum, navani Panicum ifalionm, and 
agsshi also an oil plant. In the malndd or wet villages the rarly 
harvest inoMed bliatta rice, rdgi, and muligi save 'Panionm 
miliare. The hingdri or late harvest included a«dfo or castor seed, j 
hesara Phaseolns radiatns, udJu Phaseolus mnngo, agaslii an oil 
plant, avari Dolichos lablab, and hadli gram.' 


1 Eon, Got. ScI. CLVI. ieO-]5S, Tbs eatinatc of the iinoiiiit end v.-iliio of tlie 
produee it Mtpl Cn^tsa, 
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The chief market towns in the mdmlatdar’a division wore Hdngal, ChaiHer VIII. 
Borauuhnili, Alur, and Muhdrdjpeth, aud in the mahdlkari’s charge Land 
Adur and 2faregal. The mnnuinctnres were confined to the weaving 
of a few conrso cotton and woollen staffs for local nse. The imports Soavav. 
were, yrni I, wheat, gram, /(astimfii, and apas/ii oil from tho north; 
cloths from Uubli and Bcldrij salt, dried aud fresh cocoanuts, ' 

botelunts, dried and fi'csh dates, pepper, cardamoms, and plantains 
from ICumta. Tho exports wore rice, jvdri, and raw sugar to 
Havalgnnd, Dambal, Nargund, Hubli, and Bdddmi. A littlo raw 
cotton also went from tho plain villages of the innbdlkari's division. 

The products of tho dr^' crap tillage commanded equally good prices 
with those of the neighbouring parts of Bankdpitr to tho north. 

Tho prices of tho products of watered land were considerablj’ lower, 
as the produce was greatly beyond the local demand and nearly 
all the surplus passed north. As rice and raw sugar woro the chief 
exports, and their prices ruled lower in Ildogal than in Bankdpur 
and still more than in Hubli, rice and garden soils were at a disad* 
vantage. 

The diagram for tho 160 Hdngal villages shows that, during tho 
twenty-ono years ending 1846-47, of a total of about 92,000 
Oovornincnt amble acres, the tillngo aioa varied from about 44,000 
acres in 1834-35 and 1837-38 to about 82,UOO acres in 1846-47. 

During the five years ending 1824-25 the net rental varied from 
nbont £8900 (Rs. 89,000) in 1822-23 to about £7200 (Rs. 72,000) 
in 1823-24 and avomged about £8200 (Rs. 82,000), During tho 
twenty-two years ending 1846-47 it varied from about £7800 
(Rs. 73,000)- in 1842-43 to about £4100 (Rs. 41,000) in 1886-37 
and averaged about £6200 (Rs, 62,000).’ From 1826-27, the first 
year in which tho tillage area was outered in acres, to 1837-88, 
that is for twelve years tillage had slowly spread and again 
from 1837-33 to 18-1Q-47 it had slowlj- shrunk. Tho change was 
chiefly duo to the stoppage of the practice of granting waste on 
specially easy terms. For 1846-47 the collcctionr. on account of 
drycrop land were £1945 (Rs. 19,4.')0) and those on watered land 
£37-1 2 (Rs. 37,420). Of the Inltor sum £2994 (Rs. 29,940) were 
obtained from tho rice and £748 (Rs. 7480) from the garden 
cultivation. The a.sscssmcnt was unequal rntlior than excessive. 


I The dctailii me : rrom nc.irIy3G,000ncrc<iinth« two year* ending 1827-28 Tillaci 
rofic to nbout .‘i7,C00 nercH in 1 828.2D, and niter tailing to about 35,000 acres m Ib29-S0 
again roro to nliout 37,S00 in 1830.31 ; horn about 30,000 acres in 1831.32 it steadily 
ro«c to nbout 41,000 nerrs in 18.31.%!; during the nix yc.srs ending 1810.41 it rnricd 
from about 4 1,000 acres in 1837-38 to about 42,000 acres in 18:i.'i-3G ; and from nbout 
43,000 neics in 1811-42 it steiuhly fell to about 32,000 in I84G-47. I'lom about 
Us. 82,000 in 1820-21 the Nirrltr.NTALatcadily rose to nbout Ks, 80,000 in 1822 23, and, 
after a fall to about Ks. 72,000 in 1823-21, nenlu rose to about Rs 77,000 in 1S24 25 ; 
from about Jin. 62,. 'iOO in 1825-20 it Btr.sdiG' rose to nbout Ks. GS.OOO in 1623 2V 
andstcndily fell to.sboul Bn 47,500 in 1831.32 ; after steadily rising to aliout Us 71.000 
m 183 1-35 It again fell to nbout Ks. 41,000 in 183C..37 ; from tins it steadily rose to 
nliont Ks. 73,000 in 1812-43 mid fell to about lt«.67,000 in 1810 47. During tho tea 
jeau ending 1832.33 IlrMissioNs varied from about Rs. 21,000 in 1831-32 to about 
JU. COOfliit I82S-29; during tho three years ending 1833-30, they svcrc about 
Ks. 15,000 I during tlie five years ending 1810-11 they varied from about Rs 37,000 
w JSftff-ST to About Ks. III duritic tho aix ycfltH ciH?inf 5 they 

saried from nlioiil Ks. 48,0')0 in 1841-42 to about its, 31,000 in I8IG-I7, Disgiam in 
biinty Ucpoit 15of20tli.J.u)u iiy 1818, Bom, Cov.Scl, CIA’I 
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The arenige drycrop acre rate varied from Is, 1 Jd. (Rs. 3 «s, 9) i, 
l^d. (U as.); and that of rice land from £1 7«, IJd. (Ra 13 aijj 
to Is. 9^. (14 Ti as). The average garden acre rate ms £1 Ih, 
lO^d. (Rs. 18 os. 1^. As regarded the cost and profit of rice aij 
sngarcane tillage in a mlndd or wet village, the estidiatis', 
showed, in the case of three acres of rice and one and ahalf.acns 
of sugarcane, a rental of £2 5s. (Rs. 2^) for 4J acres at Bs. 5 aj 
acre j a cost of tillage amounting to £7 8s. (Rs. 71^) j and a crop 
retnm worth £16 4$. (Ba. 162];thatis, abalanceof £616s. ^3.68). 
With respect to cotton and jtm tillage in plain villages, tie 
estimates showed, in the case m seven acres of jvm and sis acre! 
of cotton, a rental of £1 ISs. fid. (Rs. 17|) for thirteen acres at2i. 
fid. (Rs. the acre ; a cost of tillage amonnting to Is. (8 as.); and 
a crop return worth £6 17s. 6d. (Rs. 68|) ; that is a balance rf 
£5 0s.9d.(Rs.60|)*. 

The Edngal sub-division was thinly inhabited and the villages 
were generally small. Everywhere were large tracts of waste and 
especially in the west much land was covered with dense forest. 
Though the landholders were better off than in the neighbenring 
districts, sickness bad for many years checked the increase cl 
population. The prevailing diseases were cholera and small-poi, 
gnineaworm and fever were also common. 

The 161 Government villages were divided into four classes with 
drycrop acre rates varying from 3s. to 2fd. (Rs. IJ-lJas.). Thefirst 
or plain class contained thirty-siz villages to the east of Adnr 
enjoying a climate well suited to drycrops. The second class included 
thirty. one villages lying west of the first class in which the . fsH of 
rain was slightly but not seriously too heavy for drycrops. The third 
class contained fifty-one villages still farther west in whichjtbe fell of 
rain was still more prejudicial to drycrop husbandry. The fourth 
class contained forty-three villages in the immediate neigbbonrbood 
of the Kdnara forests. . The drycrop acre rates varied in the first class 
from 3«. to Sd . (Rs. 1 i-fioa.) ; in the second from 2s. 5\d. to 3|d. (Re. 1 
as. 8} to 2|,as.]; in the third from Is. 10|d. to 8^. (ld-2J as,); 
and in the fourth from Is. 3fd.to 2|(f. (lOJ-l^as.). These rates 
lowered the existing drycrop assessment on cultivated land in the 
first and second classes of mages and raised it in the third and 
fourth. The details’ are ; 


I Thesis estimates do not inolode the, additional cipenso on account of Isnlloclt. 
hire and wagea for lalsonr. Gor. Bel. CLVI. 164. 

s In the caae of a wet village tisc debila were ; Kent for 4} nensa at Ks. 6 the cot. 
Ba.221 ! cost of dOOOpieccs of sugarcane for seed, Ba. 6 i cost 27 clittiSs of rice fer 
seed, Be. SJ ; cost of making raw engar at Ba. 3} the goal, Be. 63; total, Bs. m. 
Three aciee of rice yielding 12 gonit of 32 ciillils each atBs, 3 the gossi, Bs.3o i 
IJ acres of augarcane yielding 18 gonis cf gal at Be, 7 the geni, Ba. 12C ; total 
Ba, 162, Balance te the landholder, Ba 68. In the case of a plain holding the 
details wen; Bent of 13 acres af Ra.li an acre, Bs, 171; cost of 2 mass ofsecd 
cotton at 2 of, tho mon, Be. J ; eost of (nr and fvdri for seed (soy) Ko. J ; toU 
Bs. 181. Seven acres of jnfrf yielding 10} go»« nt Bs. 21 tho gonf, ,E*. 261 . 
31 goiiit of (nr groan lielwcen tho drills of thegreiri at Ba, 2} the gem, B"-*!! 
d'acres of cotton yicldisg 18 mass of clean cotton at Bs. 1} a mss, Ba. 27, and 
Olinoiu of eeed at2 «•. nnas, Ki. dbtohilBs.SSp ; tolalKs.CS,. Bnlancc to the 
iiindholdcr. Re, iUlil. Bom. Gov, Scl, civi, 16!. 

> Bom, Gov. Set CLVI. 10?. 
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Tlio rico aero rates varied from 10s. (Rs. 5) to Is. Gd. (12 as.), 
Tho liigbor rates above 4s. (Rs. 2) wore for rico and sugarcano 
lands, and the lower rates for rico lands only. Those survey 
settlement rates reduced the nrerngo rate of asscssmont on tho 
■wholo rico lands under tillngo from 5s. lOid. (Us. 2ns. 14J) to 
■is. 4id. (Rs. 2 as. 3), or, inclusive of waste, from 5s. 7d. (Rs. 2 as. ISj) 
to 4s, 3d. (lls. 22). This was equal to a reduction of seven per 
cent in both c.isos.i Tho principal garden villages were Narcgal, 
Alur, and Iliingal in tho tndtnlatddr's charge. Of these Noregal 
.and Alar were supplied with water from tho dams on tho Dharma 
river. Tho highest pond garden aero rate was £2 (Rs. 20), and 
tho well garden rate lOs. (Us. 5). These survey settlement rates 
lowered the assessment on garden lands tilled and waste from £838 
to .£G00 (Rs. 8380-0000), or tho average garden aero rate from £1 
17s. Vd. to £1 Os. Gd, (Rs. 185-13i). On paying an assessment equal 
to tho drycrop rate on soil of the samo quality in cleared parts of 
tho village, landlioldors were allowed to clear and till forest land, 
unless it was set ajjart for timber. Tho haks or rights of hereditary 
officers w’ore absorbed in tho new rates. Tho survey rates also 
included the taxes on sheep and tho snlo of tho produco of fruit trees. 
Tho immediate cRcct of tho settlement compared with tho land 
rovenuo of 1810-47, was, on tho same tillage area, a fall of rental 
from £6-100 (Us. C4,000) to £1800 (Rs. 48,000) or twenty-five per 
cent. When tho wholo arable area was brought under tillage tho 
survey rental would show an increase of sixty-eight per cent on tho 
average collcctious of tho twenty-two years endmg»l840-47, and of 
seventy-five per cent on tho ISdO- 47 collections, 'llio details-' are: 


Ildngal Survey Settlement, 1847-48. 
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^ Bom. (iu\. i:cl. CLVl, 111. 


'Boiii.Gov. Sol. ex VI. IK'. 
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In 18'17-48 blio surroy sottlomonfc ^^•as introdncod into fifty-four 
villages* of tho Taras petty division of Hubli * Taras was a belt of 
sisty-thrae villages lying north and south of tho town of Taras. Of 
the sisty-throo villages, fifty-four were Govoruinont and nine wets ' 
alienated subject to a quit-rent. Tho climate was like that of Hdugal, 
Heavy thunderstorms foil at intervals in JIny, during whidi tho fields 
wera ploughed and prepared for seed. By about tho 10th or 15th of 
Juno the rognlnr rains generally set in. Tho late or hvigdri rains 
were so slight and uncertain that thoro was hardly any lato or cold 
weather liMveat. Halo Taralgiit was tho only village with lands 
suited to tho growth of drycrops. Tho watered lands wore of most 
importance, the revenue derived from them in 1810-47 being about 
£1100 (Us. 11,000), compared with £700 (Us. 7000) from unwaterod 
land. Tho chief Cold produce was rice, sugarcauo, ragi, sha, til, and 
MUti, of which rico and sugaccauo wore tho most irapoidant, Tho 
innuuf.ictures wore limited to cotton and woollen slnlfs. Thoro wore 
three markets at Taras, Arlikntti, ond Dhundshi. h’rom tho Taras 
market, which was held every Tuesday, rice worth about £10 (11s. 100) ' 
was osported and wheat, biijri, and other articles worth about £2 Iflr. 
(Rs.25) wero imported cbiofly from Hubli, Kundgol, Sliirhatti, and 
Mnlguud. From tho irlihatti market, tho chief northern centre of 
trade, every Thursday, coarse cotton cloth worth about £30 (Rs.SOtl) 
was sent to Hnbli, and oil worth about £15 (R.s. 150] to Sirsi. The 
Dhundslii market, whiob was bold every Wednesday and Thursday, 
was tho most important iu tho subdinsion. During tho si.v months 
from tho first of Dccembor to tho sotting in of tlio rains tho weekly 
imports amounted to about £480 (Rs. 4800); during tho other sk 
months, tho state of tho roads provouted tralfic. Nearly all the ^id 
or mw sugar and rice of the snb-division and of tho ncighbourmg 
park found u market in Dhundshi. Cholera and small-pox were 
prevalent and mortality was unusually great iu Tarns. Tlie people 
wero well off. 'ilio population, though scattered, was about 228'8 lo 
tho square mfle.’ 

Tho diagram for the fifty-four Taras villages shows that during 
tho twenty-two years ending 1840-47, of a total of about 40,00(1 
Gorormnent amblo acres, the tillage area varied from about 16,000 
acres iu 1834-35 to about 11,000 ooros in 1825-20 ; and tbab the 
net rental vavidtt from about £2700 (Rs. 27,000) iu 1834-35 to about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1836-87, and averngod £2000 (Rs. 20,000). ‘ 


r Before tlio survey tlio Tores petty division contained fifty-seven villages, but, 
at tlic time of the nirvoy settlement, no trace could ho found of three viUsges. 
TIio missing lands wore prohably measmed into those of tlio summndinc villages. 
Bom, Gov. Sel, CLVI. ISl, 

2 Cant, Wingate, Survey Snpcrinlcudent, 15 of 2Sth Jamiwy 1818 1 Oov.LctUr 
2773 of IGth May ISIS ; Bom. Gov, Sch CLVI, 

•Exclusive of forest, tho aiea was nine^- snuaro miles and the iiomilation 20,501 
Bom, Gov. Sell CLVI. 177. 

•Prom about 11,000 acres in 1825-2Gmu0E sttodily lose to about 15,500 in 
1829 30 and fell to about 14,000 acics in 1832-33 j it rose to about 10,000 aores in 
1831-33 ! from abonl 14,000 a™ in 1835-30 it rose to neaily 15,000 acres for tho ' 
next tiro years, nnd_ niter a alight f.ill in tho two years ending 1839-10 again losc to ' 
nearly 35,000 acres in i641*42 1 dniingthc fivo’ears ending I84G47 tillngo «ns iicnrly 
tLitionaiyiit ohmit 14,000 norcs. Irom about Its. 21, 000 m 1825-20 the .vcr wjsml 
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During the twenty years ending 1846-47, there wore no remarkable 
fluctuations oitlior in tillage or in collections. Captain Wingate 
attributed this to the comparative certainty of tho rain .and to the 
largo proportion of watered land in the group. That in spite of 
those advantages tillage had not spread and population had steadily 
declined mis duo partly to tho prevalence of fatal disease, and 
partly to tho very high rates at which arable waste had been 
assessed.^ The average acre rate for drycrop land was (CJ as.) 
and for rice 6s. fl^of. (I{s.S as.4ij\). Under tho survey settlement, 
for drj'orop lands the villages wore divided into four classes on 
account of diflcronco in climate, the rates being lowered ns heavier 
rain made drycrop liushandry loss successful. The highest drycrop 
acre rate was 3s. (Rs. H) and tho average over tho whole four classes 
was Is. Old. (SJ as.). The details' are: 


Tarat J)nj.enp Land Sdllrnttnl, lS.i7 4/!. 
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In rice lands the highest proposed acre rate was 11s. (Rs. 5 J), and 
the average rate on tho whole rice land was 4s. 3d. (Rs. 2i) and on 
the tilled portion ‘Is, Gd. (Rs. 2}), or about thirty per cent less than 
the former rate. Garden land was limited to liftoon acres. The 
highe.st acre rate for pond gardens was £I (Rs. 10) and for well 
gardens I Os. (Rs. 5). On paying au assessment equal to that of 
diyerop .soils of tho same quality in cleared ports of the village, 
landholders were nllowcd to clear and cultivate any part of tho forest, 
unless it was sot apart for tho growth of timber. The o.xtont of land 
so tilled was to bo dotormined at tho j'corly inspection of tho villngo 
lands, and tho rato of assessment to bo levied wns*to bo settled at 
thojamabandi. 


ICC to .-ibout Es. 23,000 ui 1820-27 ; from tins it steadily fell to about Rs. 10,000 in 
18.S2-3.3 ; after a riso to about Rs. 27,000in 1834-35 it rairiiUy fell to about Us 10,000 
in 183C-37 ; from about Us. 23,000 in 1837-.38 it fell to about Rs. 17,500 in 1838-39 •, 
for tlio next three ycais it was about Us. 22,000, ami .after a fall of about Rs 2000 m 
1842-43 acain roso to about Its. 22,000 in tho two years ending 18 14- 15 ; fiom this it 



1838-40. IhagMui in Siirv. Kept, 15 of 2Ctii January 1818. Bom. Gov. Sol. Cl. VI 
■Bom. Gov. Sicl. CI.Vl, 121. The highest dry-crop acre rates for the four classes 
iwre Its. It, Rs.l.,';, os.l.'i, and os. 101. 
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Chaptei VIII. The immediate effect of the survey assessment was that, com^atej 
t"., with the 184647 tevenne, the survey rental on the same tillacD 
aiea fell from £2050 (Rs. 20,500) to £1660 (Rs. 16,600) or 
SnvvEY. nineteen per cent. If the whole arable area were brought undet 

VariM, tillage, the survey rates would show an increase of thirty-four to 

I i7-is, thirty-six per cent. The details* are : 

yow! Sunen SelUtment, 1S47-^. 
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Kcd, In 1848-49, the survey settlement was introduced into the south 
tSiS-ii. north-west portions of the Dhdrwdr district, including 245 

villages of Kod, 186 villages of Dharwar, and 100 villages of the 
Mis^ot petty division of Hubli.‘ Kod formed the southern border 
of Dhdrwdr from the Varda to the Tungbhadra. In general shape 
it was an irregular four-sided oblong figure, with an average length 
of thirty miles and an average breadth of abont sixteen milea It 
was bounded on the north by the Bankdpnr and Rdnebennor sub- 
divisions, on the east by the Tungbhadra, on the south by Maisnr, 
and on the west by the Varda river and Hdngal. The villages of 
Rod were numerous and thickly set, especially towards the south- 
west, but they were (1848) thinly peopled and in some instances were 
empty. Of 266 villages, 245 were Government and twenty-one 
alionated. Of the whole number 157 Government and twelve alienated 
villages were under the mdmlatddr of Ratteballi and eighty-eight 
Government and nine alienated villages were nnder the mahalkaii 
of KdgneUi. The climate of Ked varied considerably in different 
parts. The sonth-west villages which chiefly belonged to the Tilralli 
petty division were rainy during the sdnth-west monsoon months 
(June -October) and the tillage was chiefly rice and other watered 
crops. A belt of villages close to, and inland of these, had a somewhat 
drier climate, and in this division both dry and watered crops were 
commonly grown. Not unfreqnently the two kinds of crop ware 
grown together in the same field that, if the season proved too 
dry for rice, a crop of jvari might be obtained instead. The 
rest of the sab-division to the north and east of the survey group 
obtained still less rmn. It was unsuited for rice unless with the 
help of irrigation, but was favourable for drycrops. Long cboughts 
during the rainy season were rare j still, espeolally in the middle 
two crop zone, partial Mures of the harvest occurred rather 
frequently owing to the position of the subdivision and the nature 


■Boiii.6oT.SeLCLVI.m. 

'Captain Wingate, Sumy Superintendent, 235 of 21et Dec. 1818, Gov, Lp*'- 
lOOS ot IMi llawli 1849, Bora. Gor. Spl. CLX. 83, 15.5, 
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b£ the crops grown ; because when the rain was heavy enough for 
rice, it was generally too heavy for drycrops, and when the dry- 
crops flourished the rice languished. Most of Kod consisted of fine 
swelling plains stretching from the Tarda to the Tunghhadra. The 
only hilly tracts were the small valley of the Masur in the extreme 
south which was enclosed by rather rugged ranges of hills of 
considerable height, and a small tract of hilly country west of 
Kdgnelli as well as to the north of Chin-Mnlgnnd where was a 
picturesque isolated hill in whose stream-beds small quantities of 
gold were (December 1848) found. Its plains were well watered, 
being crossed by numerous streams. Many sites on these streams 
had once been used for making reservoirs of which there were 
many fine specimens, though mostly in disrepair. The chief 
rivers were the Tarda, the 'i'ungbhadra, and the Kumadvati. All 
the crops grown in Kod belonged to the early harvest and were 
sown between June and August. Manure was used in every soil 
and the husbandry was* like, though, perhaps on account of the 
very high assessment, inferior to that of the neighbouring sub- 
divisions of Hangal, Bankfipnr, and Ranebennur. To the slovenly 
character of the ordinary husbandry, the cultivation of the chilli 
was an exception. It was carried on with great care and success 
in a limited number of villages for the most part to the north of a 
line connecting the villages of "Kod and Kdgnelli where the soil 
and climate seemed particularly well suited to the crop. The ohilh 
was sown in May or in early June in a small plot of well prepared 
ground, often the backyard of the cultivator's house. I'Vom the 
seed plot, when of some little height, the plants were moved 
to the field, where they were planted in carefully prepared rows 
at intervals of two feet. After the field was planted manure 
was applied by the hand to the root of each plant, and at 
intervals of eight or ten days the small two bullock plough was 
carefully passed between the rows' of plants, first lengthwise and 
then across. This ploughing kept the field free from weeds and 
heaped the earth round each plant. The ploughing was repeated at 
intervals for about three months until the branches of adjoining 
plants began to touch and the fruit began to show. The crop was 
picked by the hand, generally in two pickings of which the first 
was by far the largest. An acre of good crop was said to yield two 
loads of eight mans each, and the load occasionally sold as high as 
16s. (Rs. 8), a price which yielded the husbandman a most handsome 
return. The demand was limited and the price was liable to extreme 
flactuations. It not unfrequently happened that a year of short crops 
was better for the cultivator than pne of unusual abundance and in 
consequence of great fall in value. The chilli in Kod was a dry crop 
and some of the land best suited for its growth was assessed as high 
as lOs. (Rs. 5) the acre and upwards. Kod had no manufacture of 
any importance. Nearly tho whole population lived on agriculture. 
Its chief exports were chillis, rice, gul or raw sugar, sugar, oil 
■and oil-seeds, and cotton from the black soil villages. Some of 
these exports wont west to tho coast ; the rest went north to supply 
the inland markets. Chillis were also sent east to Madras and 
Maisnr. These exports were not made by tho cultivators but by 
B 9S-6S 
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traders who bought either at the cultivators’ villages ormsoineoftiii 
local narheta of which the chief were those of Chikkerur and Tiloilli 
in Kod, and of Byddgi in Bdnebonnnr. Considerable quantities of 
raw sugar had lately begun to be sent to Kumta for shipment te 
Bombay. The outlying position of Kod and the want of raads 
made the prices of producoj especially of the bullrier field products, 
much lower than in other parts of the district. Fodder enongh to « 
keep a horse for a month sometimes sold for a rupee. 

Before the bc^ning of British rule Kod was almost deserted m 
most of the people bod lied to Maisur. At first they were miserably 
poor. Sinco the beginning of British management, population and 
cattle had been slowly increasing chiefly teem the cultivation of 
alienated land, ncarlyall of whichhad fallen waste. Progress hadbeen 
grievously delayed % the enormous assessment of the Government 
land of which there was less in cnltirntion (1818) than there had been, 
twenty years before. Pestilence had had its share in keeping down 
the population whose numbers at many tim'es during the preceding 
thirty years (1818-1848) had been greatly thinned by cholera. 
Throughout the thirty years of British management the area of 
arable waste was about four times as great as the tillage area. 
Daring the ten years ending 1848, in spite of peace security nnd 
freedom, the wirsto was steadily gaining on the tilled land till the 
tillage area M to less than one-sixth of the whole amble area. This 
shrinking of tillage avas due to the grievous land assessment The 
landholders had lived on remissions. The demand aras greater than 
they could pay in an avorago season. If by largo remissions or by 
a season of unusual fruitfulness tho landholder was able to lay by or 
to add to his stock, all might be sacrificed to meet the ne.vt year’s 
demands. Under these circumstances steady hopeful indostry was 
not to he looked for. If it had not been for the relief given by the 
leaver rates in force in alienated lend, Captain 'Wingnte believed that 
Kod would have been nearly waste. Its tbickly crowded villages, 
the number and size of its irrigation reservoirs, tbe frequently 
occurring fruit trees marking tbe sites of former gardens, and 
its enormous land assessment which could not have been borne 
except by very prosperous agiucnlture, supplied abundant evidence 
that Kod was once a populous and flourishing sub-division.’ In 
1848 all was changed, Its fine plains for tbe most part lay untilled 
yielding notbiug but rank herbage, and some of its richest valleys, 
suited for rice and sugarcane, were overgrown with date. Its 
reservoirs were choked with mud ; its once populous villages had 
dwindled to a few wretched huts, and its active and flourishing 
landholders were tbe most poverfy-strioken and spiritless peas'antty 
in Dbfirwdr. Even in rnin tbe conntry was beautiful. An eye 
accustomed to tbe tameness of the Bombay Karudtak, delighted 
in its glistening lakes and grassy glades, fringed with palms 


IMostoftherejemirewsprolabhljuatbytlio Anegimdi kings. Tlie chief of 
them was the Madag lake whose hank fonncdtlieboundaiy between Skiirwir and 
Maiaur. ItlayabonttwonulesaoufhofMasnrtown. The bed of the Ial;e was with- 
in Maianr liraih, but ita watera were intended for tbe iirigation of Kod, Bom. Qov. 
Sel CLX. 87. CetsHs are given above under Ajricnltnre, SCO-SSS. 
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mangoes and tamarinds.^ The three ‘years ending 1827-28, which 
were years of gradual increase of tillage, were succeeded by four 
years of steady decline. During the ten years ending 1840-41 the 
tillage area was constantly though slightly changing and in 1840-41 
it was about 56,000 acres. From this it almost steadily fell to 
about 38,000 acres in 1847-48. From 1828-29 there were four 
years of steady decline in the rental followed by three years of 
steady advance. During the five years ending 1839-40, the rental 
varied from about £9700 to about £8900 (Rs. 97,000-Rs. 89,000). 
The seven years ending 1847-48 were marked by a nearly steady 
fall in the rental from about £12,000 to about £8500 (Rs. 1,20,000- 
Rs. 85,000). The details^ are : 

Kod, 345 Vittagea ; Tillage and Bevenue, 1820-1848. 
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‘ ■■ ■« ■ ■ ■ Waste Qtiit Net Land 

Remh- Bcventte Kent. Revenue. 

Area. Rental. 


A comparison of the collections and the tillage area during the 
twenty- three years ending 1848 shows that the average dry crop acre 
rate was 2s. 2\d. (Re. 1 as. 1 J), the average rice acre rate 5s. S|o. 
(Rs. 2 as. lOJ), and the average garden acre rate 15s. 7Ja. 
(Rs. 7 as. 12f). The details’ are t 

Kod Tillage and Revenue, 1835-1848. 
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At the time of ihe settlement (1848) the Rod sob-division vu 
imporerished, its popolatioo ivas scanty, and the area of arable vasie 
was immense, The chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. Tk 
survey measurements and clasafication were be^un in 1 846 andfinislei 
in 1848. The plan followed for the classification of the soil in Ko4 
was the same as that described in the Joint Report by the sarre)r 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Government. Anew wstem was adopted for valuine 
the supply of water to rice lands. The method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil, 
'He varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigation of rice 
lands were by this system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of the assessment. Consistently rvith the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler and more 
easily tested. The six classes were : (1) A supply of water abundant 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane ; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and in ordinary seasons sufficient for alternating 
crops of sugarcane ; (8) a supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unusually 
heavy j (4) a supply of water sufficient for rice and when the soil was 
suitable for an aftra green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane; 
(S) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or 
streams for an after green crop; (6) a supply of water wholly ' 
dependent on the Ml of rain and therefore very risky for rice. Tbe 
consideration of the resnlts of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Wingate to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose highest diycrop acre rates of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1|), 2s. fid. 
(Rs. 1^}, 2s. (Re. 1), and Is. 6fd. (12^ as.) The details' are: 


Diy Onp Land SeOkmait, IS^-49. 
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The rice lands were both extensive and valuable hut like the dry 
crop lands most of them were (1848) waste. As in Hdngal the rice 
lands consisted partly of land suited for sugarcane as well as rice from 
having acommandof water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable laud was limited in area and most of the land 
was unfit for rice, because of the min of the lakes. The difference 
in the area of rice lands acoording to the (1825) former and the 
(1847) present survey was no less than 7000 sores. Much of this 
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dsfierenco was probably duo to land having been entered as rice in 
the 1825 surrey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered ns rice land in the village accounts. Still there could be no 
question that tbo state of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in the twenty-three years ending 1818, and that a considerable area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 the area of land snitable 
for rice was estimated at 20,000 acres. The highest acre rate 
proposed was 9«. (Rs. dj). Upon the tillage the new rates eftooted 
a reduction of about thirty per cent. The details are : 

Koi Itice Land S'ttUmmt, ISiS'iS. 
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The depressed condition of agiscnUnrc in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly visible than in the garden cnltivation. This 
was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to iluctnation than in drycrop and rice 
lands. It was chiefly apparent in the neglected state of the 
gardens. In many villages the gardens had been gradually 
declining for years, and m some they wero nearly destroyed 
from neglect. This was owing to the abscnco of a superior class 
of landholders rather than to oxccssivo assessment. The garden 
assessment of Kod, while ostromcly unequal and in many 
instances excessive, was on the wholo moderate, the nvorago acre 
rate for tho five years ending 1848 being 17». l|d. (Rs. 8a«.9}). 
Gardens which had fallen out of cnltivation under British manage- 
ment owing to tho heaviness of tho fonnor assessment had in 
several instances been given out again at rents so greatly reduced 
that these could be paid from the produce of tho cocoanut and other 
frnit trees without any labour. Several of these gardens though 
entered in tho accounts as cultivated wore really waste. Tho trees 
were nneared for and from year to year their prodneo was growing 
less. I’he highest aero rato proposed for tho pond watered gardens 
of Kod was £1 lOr. (Rs. 15). In Kod tho filling of tho ponds was 
wholly dependent on tho local rainfall. Tho highest acre rate for 
gardens watered entirely from wells wasjiroposod at 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The well garden cultivation of Kod was insignificant. Tho garden 
nssessraont at tho propo.sed rates was estimated to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an average acre rote of 13». (Rs. 04) on tho entire 
garden land, and 14#. (Rs. 7) on the oxistiog (1848) cnltivation. 
The full survey rental of the wholo Govornment land of tho 
sub-division was estimated at £10,600 (Rs. 1,06,000). Compared with 
the averago of tho five years coding 1848 (£7314), tho survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with the average of 
tho twenty-eight years ending 1848 aninorcaso of 102 per cent. Tho 
immediate effect of tho sottlomcnt on tho area nndor tillage in 
1847-48 was a reduction of nbont fifty-two per cent. Tho proposed 
rettlcmont was sanctioned in 1849.* 

. , gj,_ 83 .no, 155-161. 
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At the time of the settlement (1848) the Kod sab-division ;ras 
imporerished, its popnlatioa ■was scanty, and the area of arable \raste 
was immense. The chief causes were over-taxation and cholera. The 
surrey measurements and classification were begun in 1 846 andfinished 
in 1848. The plan followed for the classification of the soil in Kod 
was the same as that described in the Joint Report by the snrvey 
superintendents, dated the 2nd of August 1847 and afterwards 
approved by Government. Anew system was adopted for valuing 
the supply of water to rice lands. The method was very simple and 
quite as systematic as that adopted for the valuation of the soil. 
The varying supplies of water obtainable for the irrigation of rice 
lands were by this system referred to one or other of the following 
six classes which were found sufficiently numerous for an equitable 
distribution of the assessment. Consistently with the attainment of 
this object it was desirable to have the number of classes as few as 
possible, as by this means the distinctions between each were more 
strongly marked and the work rendered at once simpler ond more 
easily tested. The six classes were ; (1) A supply of water abundant 
for rice and alternating crops of sugarcane ; (2) a supply of water 
abundant for rice and in ordinary seasons sufficient for altetuatiag 
crops of sugarcane; (3) a supply of water abundant for rice and 
sufficient for sugarcane in seasons when the fall of rain was unnsaqlly 
heavy j (4) a supply of water sufficient for rice and when the soil was 
suitable for an after green crop but not sufficient for sugarcane; 
(5) a supply of water independent of rain that is from ponds or 
streams for an after green crop; (6) a supply of water wholly 
dependent on the Ml of rain and therefore very risky forrice. The 
consideration of the results of past revenue management, climate, 
markets, and relations to other sub-divisions already settled, led 
Captain Winpte to arrange the Kod villages into four classes and 
propose highest drycrop acre rates of 28. 9(2. (Rs. 1|), 2s. 6d. 
(Es. li), 28, (Re. 1), and Is. 6J(2. (12^ as.) The details* are : 


Ked Dry Crop Land SetUement, 18^8-49. 
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The rice lands were both extensive and valuable but like the dry 
crop lands most of them were (1848) wusta As in Hdngal the tics 
lan^ consisted partly of landsnited for sngarcaneas well as ricefreui 
hamng acommandof water for irrigation during part of the dry season. 
This more valuable land was limited in area and most of the land 
was unfit for rice, because of the ruin of the lakes, Thn difference 
in the area of rice lands according to the (1825) former and the 
(1847) present survey was no less thsm 7000 acres. Much of this 
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diffcrenco was probably duo to land having been entered os rice in 
tho 1825 survey merely because it had once grown rice and was 
entered as rice land in tho village occoniits. Still there could bo no 
question that tho slate of many of the reservoirs had greatly declined 
in tho twenty-three years ending 1818, and that a considerable area 
had become incapable of irrigation. In 1848 tho area of land suitable 
for rice was estimated at 20,000 acres. Tho highest acre rate 
proposed was Os. (Rs. 4J). Upon tho tillage tho now rates effected 
a reduction of about thirty per cent. Tho details arc : 

AW Jiier IjOhd Sfiirmn,!, ISiS-^O. 



The deprc'-sed condition of agriculture in Kod (1848) was 
nowhere more strikingly risible than in the garden cultivation. This 
was not so much shown by a decline of cultivation and revenue 
which were less subject to fluctuation than in drycrop and rico 
land". It was chiefly apparent in tho neglected state of tho 
gardens. In many villages tho gardens hod been gradually 
declining for years, and in some they were nearly destroyed 
from neglect. Tliis was owing to tho absence of a superior class 
of landholders rather than to excessive assessment. I'lio gnrdon 
assessment of Kod, while extremely uncqnal and in many 
instances excessive, was on the whole moderate, tho avorago aero 
rale for tho five years ending 1848 being 17s. IJd. (Rs. Sos. 9}). 
Gardens whicli had fallen out of cultivation under British mnnago- 
raont owing to tho heaviness of tho former assessment had in 
several instances been given out again at rents so grc.atly reduced 
that these could he paid from the produce of tho coconnut and other 
fruit trees without any labour. Soverol of those gardens though 
entered in the accounl.s ns cultivated were really waste. Tho trees 
were nneared for and from year to year their produce was growing 
less. Tho highest acre mfo proposed for the pond watered gardens 
of Kod was £1 19s. (Rs- I” Kod tho filling of tho ponds was 
wholly dependent on tho local niinfnll. The highest aero rate for 
gardens watered entirely from wells was proposed at 10*. (Rs. 5). 
The well garden cultivation of Kod was insignificant. Tho gnrdon 
assessment nt tho proposed rates was estimated to yield £700 
(Rs. 7000) or an nvemgo aero nito of 13*. (Rs. Cl) on tho entire 
garden land, and 14*. (R.s. 7) on the existing (1848) cultivation. 
^Tio full survey rental of tho whole Govornment land of tho 
tnb-division was estimated nt £1G,G00 (Rs. 1,GG,000), Compared with 
tho average of tho five years ending 1848 (£7314), (ho survey rental 
showed an increase of 127 per cent and compared with thoavorngoof 
tho twcntj'-cight years ending 1818 nnincrc.aso of 102 per cent. Tho 
immedinto effect of tho sottlomont on tho area unuor tillago in 
1847-48 was a reduction of about lifty-two per coni. Tho proposed 
rotticment 'vas sanctioned in 1819.’ 

- - 83 . 1 10 . > 65 . 161 . 
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Chapter Tin. In 1848-49 the somy settlement was introduoeii into 13! 

. villages of DMrwdr in the north-west of the district, ^ Dhanrit 
was bounded on the north by Parasgad; on the east by Kavalganij 
SoEVBv. jjjg |,y ana on the west by Kdnaraand Bidi. % 
m^r, wwifaino/l 136 Govamment and thirty-three alienated vfllagea' 
m-fH- jjj appearance and dimate the different parts of Dharwar vatieJ 
considerably. The Belgaiun-Hubli road divided DhSrwdr into Iwi 
parts. To the north of the road was a level black soil plain peonlMj . 
suited to the growth of drycrops and containing Httle watered 
land i to the south of the road the country was hilly, and the valleys 
generally given to rice, dryerop culture being for the most pit 
Mnfined to the light soiled uplands. This difference was oheSy 
duo to the moister climate of the sonth division, in which the laiaM 
gradually increased towards the Kdnara forests. In the north p 
black plain portion the climate was suited for drycrops. The taia' 
though generally sufficient was rarely excessive, and droughts, to 
which the Navalgund villages a little further north-east were very 
subject, were rare. Tohacco grew freely in some villages, and several 
vegetables, which in most places required watering, grew well as dij- 
crops. The climate of the north of Dhdrwdr was equal to any in the 
collectorate ; and the neighhourhood of the camp and oily of Dhinvii 
and the presence of the Dharwdr-Hubli road made it as regards 
markets the most favoured part of the district. In the sonth of the 
sub-division the climate was too damp for drycrops j and to the west 
jvdri gave way to rdgz and other inferior grains. The camp and town 
of Dhdrsvar used almost the whole local produce. A large trading 
and manufacturing population in different villages throughont the 
sub-division inoreasod tub local demand and kept the prices oEpteduce 
above the level of any other part of the district. From the same cause 
little cotton was grown, though the olimate was well suited for cotton. 
The landholders found it more profitable to raise yudri, from which 
besides the grain a large return was obtained by the side of the 
, straw in Dharwar and m the villages along the Belganm-Hubli 
road, Considerable quantities of tobacco were grown in certain 
villages and it was considered a paying crop. Wheat also was grown 
sparingly tbonghout the black pm or north portion of the 
sub-division, but the early or monsoon jvdri was the great staple, 
except in two or fcee of the most outlying villages where, la 
oonsequenoe of the more precarious fall of rain, the cultivators 
ooeasionally tried the white or cold weather variety, In the hilly 
'or south division, rice and sugarcane were the most valuable crops 
and like the products of the plain division found a ready sale at 
Dharwdr. In this Dhirwdr anlrdmaion the dryerop land revenne 
was much mote important than that obtained from the rice end 
garden lands. Manure was everywhere used except in a few 
villages which had the benefit of wood ashes. 


> Of the Government vfllages three hnti Iona been lost sight of In ^rtjreat tracta 

and conld not ho traoed. Their lends were therefore included wimn ffie hmits « 
adioinine rillsges. One village was ourreyed and assessed before it* tnnsfer irora 
NftVAlguod to Dhirwir, Bom. Gor.Sel. CLX. Ill, 117. 
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I’or about 1 1?} years after tlie fall of Aucguiidi (1573) Dhilrwur, 
under tlio nominal rule of Bijdpiir, was in n great measure 'left to tbe 
licrcditary oillcors. This period is described as one of unbroken 
suffering. It next fell under tbe Mogbals \Tbose rule lasted sixty- 
six years and was generally liberal and prosperous. Tlio Mariitb’ds 
succeeded, and one of tboir first measures was to raise tbe 
assessment by trebling tbe ancient Ancgnndi rakam or standard The 
now standard could not bo collected and required tbe const.mt aid 
'of leases or hauls and similar abatements to giro -it even a nominal 
_ existence. In 1 790 tbe town of Dhdrwar and many ucigbbouring 
villages wore plundered and burnt by Parasbuntm Blidu Patvardlian 
and from 1790 to 1 817 tbe whole sub-dirisiou continued to sulfur from 
similar outrages.^ Thougb tbe importance of Dhdnvdr fort made 
tbe ncigbbourbood sjipcially liable to the spoliation of contending 
armies, the presence of tbe garrison sociirca to the busbandinen a 
good local market for tbeir produce. On the whole it> seemed to 
have .suffered Ic.ss than most parts of tbe district from the di.sordcrs 
ibat preceded tbe occupation of tbe country by tbe British. Under 
British inauagcincnt the sub-division generally prospered tbongh its 
agriculture remained stationary if not declining. The large thriving 
town of Dbdrwdr may be said to have grown up within this period, 
and the population of other places also considerably increased 
According to Captain Wingate over-assessment bad prevoulcd an 
advance in agriculture. As in other sub-divisions the collections 
in the first few years of British rule were very high ; this gave rise 
io ail cx.sggcratcd estimate of the capabilities of the sub-division, 
and this wjus made the basis of the asse-ssmont of the first survey 
which was introduced in 1825-20 and bad since formed the gi-uund 
work of the yearly Bcftlonicnts. Cultivation declined stc.sdily for 
the first eight years (1825-1833) subsequent to the iutrodiiction 
of tbe forinor .‘•tirvoy when tbo collections were gorierally high. 
In the nine years ending 1812 owing to remissions and leases the 
collections wore smullor and tillage spread, lii the three years 
ending 1815 the cultivation once more r.ipidly declined Finally in 
the three years ending 1818 there was a considerable increase due 
chiefly to the survey and the njiproachiiig revision of assessniciit. 
The details" are : 
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second, fonrtli, and fifth dosses of villngcs ; there \ras no rice land 
in the third class ; the sixth and seventh classes wore loss favourably 
situated, being removed ton to fifteen miles from Dhdrwilr and 
the high road to Bolganm ; on this account the highest acre rate 
proposed for them was 14s. (Rs. 7). The details are : 

Jihiinedr !}icr Land StitUmrnI, 184S-49. 
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Garden lands were of very limited extent, 3C0 acres, of which 
287 wore under tillage at an average acre rate of 1 6s. Id. (Rs. 8 as. yv). 
. This land was generally inferior to that of tho southern sub-divisions 
and was for tho most port devoted to tho raising of vegetables 
for tho DhilrwAr market. Tho highest acre rates proposed were £l 
IOa (Rs.l5) for pond-watered gardens and 10s. (Rs. 5) for well- 
watered gardens. The average acre rale was estimated at about 
10*. (Rs. 5). Tho full survey rental of tho whole Government arable 
land of tho sub-division was estimated at £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) 
which, compared with £10,041 (Rs. 1,00,440) tho average collections 
of the twenty -eight years ending 1818, showed an increase of 24 J per 
I cent, and, compared with £9872 (Rs. 98,720) tho avornge collections 
of the five years ending 1845-40, an increase of 2GJ per cent.' As 
cultivation was more widespread in Dhdrwur than in any previously 
settled sub-division, tho now settlement did not hold out so largo n 
prospect of eventual increase of revenue. Tho imraodiato effect of tho 
sottlcracnt on the avornge collections of the five years ending 1 845-46 
was a reduction of about ton per cent. The proposed scttlomont was 
sanctioned in March 1819.- 

In 1818-49 the survey Bottlemcnt was introduced into 109 Mishrikot 
villages in tho west of tho district. These 100 Government villages 
togothorwith twenty-four alienated villages formed tho Mishrikot potty 
division of Huhli. It was bounded on tho north by DhAnvAr, on the 
east by the mAmlatdAr’s and Tams mahAlkari’s divisions of Hubli, 
and on tho south and west by KAnnm. Tho surface of Mishrikot 
- was waving and ranch of tho south and west was (December 
1818) overrun with forest. Passing from tho north-east to tho 
KAnara forests tho climate rapidly became more rainy. It was in all 
parts ovormoist for drycrops, though drycrops wore much grown 
along tho eastern border. Tho westerly villages wore very thinly 


' Tlio porioA of five ycara ending 1845.46 has been taken for eomparinon, bec.auec, 
'"according to C^nbiin Wingate, from 181C-f7 thoyircct of tho prcicnt sun-oy opera- 
tiona in incrc.'uiing the Tovenno fimt became decidedly apparent. Captain Wingate, 
Survey Superintendent, 235 of 2Iat Doccml)or 1848, Horn. (lov. 8cl. OLX, 122. 

* Captain Wingate, Survey .Superintendent, 2.35 of 2lat December 1818, Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CIjX. lll.l'jS ; Qovemment Letter 1003 of 10th March 1810, Ditto 165.161. 
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The Burvey was begun in 1846 and finished in 1848. The area of 
Government drycrop land in the 100 Mishrikot villages was about 
76,000 acres of which only 14,500 acres were (1848) under onltiva" 
tion at an average acre rate of la. 8d (10 os.) as deduced from the 
colleotiouB of the preceding five years. It was proposed to divide 
the villages into four classes with highest diycrop acre rates of 2s. 
7id. (Bs. 1/j) diminishing to Is. Bd. (10 os.), as the climate became 
more rainy and nnfavourable for drycrop culture. The details are ! ) 
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peopled and many of them were empty. There was very little tillage, 
and no great spread of tillage could (1848) be looked for without aa 
increase of population. The chief produce was rice and the teveuus 
from watered lands was more than doable tbe drycrop revesua 
All over the petty division were many small neglected reservoirs. 
Owing to a moderate assessment and to a good market for theirrice, 
the landholders were better off than in other rice-growing parts ol 
Dhfirwdr. From tbe introduction of the 1825 sumy, tillage tod 
fluotnated very little. At the same time it hod steadily though slowly 
spread. The amount of yearly remissions was small. ' The assessiuent 
was therefore comparatively moderate hut it had not been light 
enough to allow any rapid spread of tillage or the proper develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the petty division which were 
very great, During the twenty-three yeaA ending 1847-48, the 
tillage area slowly rose from about 15,500 acres in 1825-26 touhMt 
22,500 acres in 1847-48, During the twenty-eight years endiag 
1847-48 thcnetrental varied fromahont £6500 (Es, 65,000) in 1848-44 
to about £2440 (Ito.24,400) in 1886-37, and remissions varied fron 
about £1850 (Hs.18,500) in 1836-37 to abont£4 (Rs.40)inl821-S3. 
The details* are: 


ARiArutot, JOO VSlat/es : and Jlemtte, 


i6om.6ov.Sel.CLX« 138-139. 
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Muhrikot Dry Crop Land SeltUmetU, 1S4S-40. 
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The 8397 acres less of the drycrop land according to the 1848 
survey wore owing to tracts of land which had become covered with 
dense forest. Bice lands were of considerable extent in Mishrikot 
amounting to about 15,000 acres of which about 8000 wore (1848) 
under tillage. The rainy climate of the greater part of Mishrikot 
made it particularly suited for rice. For the rice and sugarcane lands 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. G) was proposed. The details are : 

JfinhriioC Bice Land SetlUment, 184S-49. 
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There was no Government garden land in Mishrikot. If any should 
be found in the villages remaining to be classified, the ordinary 
standard, adopted for the colloctorato in general, was proposed, that 
is a highest acre rate of £l 10s. (Rs. 15) for pond gardens and lUs. 
(Rs. 5} for w'ell gardens. Besides these, as in Dhdnvitr, some of the 
lands of Mishrikot were covered with forest. Large tracts of this 
forest land in particular villages in both groups, Dhfirwar and 
Mishrikot, were merely measured and their external boundaries 
marked off without being divided into fiolds. No assessment was 
proposed for these forest tracts. Captain Wingato had suggested 
through the Military Board that a portion of them or other convenient 
waste should bo set apart as public forest for the growth of timber 
and managed under special instructions distinct from the ordinary 
administration of the survey settlements. The timber of those 
forests was being rocklossly destroyed. For the rest of the forest- 
covered arable land it was proposed that if such holds wore brought 
under tillage, the mdmlatddr should fix rates of assessment on the 
area under tillage equivalent to the assessment of similar soils in 
the same village. Captain Wingate was of opinion that cultivation 
should not bo allowed to extend to those tracts until the arable 
waste, which had been divided into fields and assessed, was brought 
under tillage. Till then the natural products of the land in ques- 
^tion might bo sold on behalf of Government as in the case of ordi- 
nary waste subject to assessment. Tho full survey rental on the 
Government arable land amounted to £6200 (Rs. 62,000), which. 
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compared with £3304 (Rs. 33,040) the average collectioas dnmj 
the twenty-eight years eliding 1847-48, showed an increase of 87J pa 
cent, and compared with £3510 (Rs. 35,100) the average collectioij 
of the five years ending 1847-48, an increase of 76J per cent. Ilj 
immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction of about twentj ' 
pw cent. The proposed settlement was sanctioned in March IW 
For some years before 1848 wild elephants had yearly visited 
western borders of Dh&rwdr and done much damage tothecraM 
especially to rice. The people knew no way of killing wild 
elephants and allowed them to ravage the fields undisturbed. It 
was proposed to grant a reward of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50:100) for erei; 
wild elephant that might be killed.^ 

In 1850-51 the survey settlement was introduced into a group o! 
twenty-nine viUages in the Dambal sub-division in the east of ‘the 
district. The survey of these villages was begun in 1850 and finished 
in 1851 . Their area amounted to 106,778 acres of which 10,763 
acres were unamble and 96,010 acres were arable.* TThen Gterem- 
menttook possessicn of the eighteen Mnlgund villages noacconats 
for previous years were forthcoming. During the time of is 
Pntvmdhans, that is from 1790 to 1847, the revenue managemeat 
of these villages was personal or nyakir. The assessment was 
nominally very high, but was never realized in full unless in a year 
of extraordinary abundance. The collections were made by six 
instalments which fell doe between November and June. A yearly 
inspection of crops was made, and remissions from one-eighth to 
three-fourths were given to each landholder according to the state 
of bis orop and bis general means. These remissions were granted 
almost every season, so that in effect the colleotions were made 
according to the state of the crop. As the landholders could never 


revenue ofiScers. The officers seldom pressed their exactions beyond 
endurance. They were generally ready to defer, their demands rather 
than compel a landholder to part with his form stock. Though 
so far considerate they allowed the cultivator no freedom of action. 
He was not allowed to give up any part of his holding when so inclined. 
He was even required to increase it when the authorities thonght 
he had the means of cultivnting more land than he bad under tillage. 
Snch extra lands he was allowed to hold at low rates, so as in some 


’ Captain Wingate, Survey Soperintendeiit, 235 of SlstBecemberlStS, Bom. Gov. < 
Set. GLX. 123-132 ; Goverameat Letter 1903 of 19th libich 1819, Ditto 153-161. ^ 
a Bom. Gov. SA CLX. 131, 147. 

a Of these tnentv-nuie villages, eighteen were villages of the Mnlgund potty 
divieion which fonned part of the estate of the late chief of Tdsgaon and lapsed to 
Government at hie death in 1818 ;eix were vdlagcB of Die same petty dirieion for- 
merly hold as herediti^ hy id>o desdi and diApdnie of Mulgnnd lint teanmed hy 
Oovemmmtin 1850 in coneeQuence of investi^tiona hy thelnlm Commiisiener. 
At the time of eettlomeut thcae twenty.fonr villages fonned the charge of (he 
mahiOcari of Mnlgund in the DamhalanbAivieicn; of tile remaining Hveviflagn, 
four were fonnorly held as anhereditaiy graathytiieShirhattirfemiandrosiimed 
in 1817, after enguiiy hy the Jndm Comnuasioner, and attheeetttement time they, 
fonned part of the nhar^ of themahijkariof Dambal; one afllagc ^held by’ 
•an agent of tbe Dambal dadi, bnt on investigation by the Inlin Coimusmonor was 
roaumed in 1817 and at settlement time was attached to the charge of the Gadag 
'mdmlatdilr. Bom. Gov. Sel, CUV, 187, 
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measure to compensate lor ttie high rents lovicd on the rest of his 
holding. The chief objects of the management wore to prevent any 
diminution of cultivation and to extend it by all available means, 
so as to exact for the landlord the whole surplus produce beyond 
what was necessary for the tenant's support, but yet so cautiously 
and carefully ns not to disable the tenant from continuing his culti- 
vation. The two years (1848-50) during which these villages were 
nndcr British management showed the impossibility of realizing the 
assessment of the preceding period. In the first year one-fourth of 
the whole assessment, £128^5 (Rs. 12,830) out of £5000 (Rs.50,GG0) 
wore remitted. Still the landholders oimplnincd loudly, ‘When 
they found that they were free to give up their land they at once threw 
up ono-fonrth of the entire cultivation. In the following season, 
ivhcn the introduction of the new assessment had been promised, a 
portion of this land was again taken for tillage. In the absence 
of any trustworthy information as to the amount of past collections 
in .'ll! the twenty-nine villages, in settling the new mtes it seemed 
safest to ho guided by those already introduced into the noigh- 
bonting villages of the Ilubli, Navalgund, and Dnmbal sub-divisions. 
The lands were similarly situated in respect of climate and markets, 
and in those villages the now settlements had been attended with 
fair success. 

The twenty-four Mulgnnd villages wore divided into two classes. 
The first or the more westerly class, cohsisting of thirteen villages, 
formed an elongated bolt stretching from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Navalgund southwards along the Bonn! Halln ; for this 
group a highest dr^crop acre rate of 2s. 7{d. (Rs. sanctioned 
for the neighbouring villages of Novnlgund, wos adopted. The 
second class contained the remaining eleven villages of the Mulgund 
parguna, which wero clustered around Mulgnnd town and occupied 
a po.sition immediately qouth of the Navolgnnd villages and west of 
the Damhal villages. For these a highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 
3'1. (Rs. Ij) was adopted. In this class wero also placed the four 
villages resumed from the Shirlmtti desdi near the Tungbhndm river, 
a few miles w’cst of the Dambal hills and among Dnmbnl villages. 
To the village of Niralgi resumed from the Dambal dcsdi’s agent 
in the north-east of Dambal, n highest drycrop acre rate of 2s. 
(Bo. 1) was applied. For the few acres of garden land a highest 
acre r.ato of 10s. (Rs. 5), the same as that Eonctioned for well 
gardens throughout the collectoratc, was adopted. The immediate 
effect of the survey settlement was an increase from £4127 
(Rs. 41,270) to £6105 (Rs. 51,050) ortwonty-threopercont. There 
were besides 13,297 acres of waste assessed at £GC7 (Rs. GG70), to 
ho brought under tillage. Government sanctioned the proposed 
settlement in April 1852.’ 

The following statement shows the results of the survey settlement 
in certain groups of villngo3,-in the neighbourhood of the Mulgnnd 
group in Dnmbnl : " 


■Canliin Wineale, 51 ofSIitDcc. 1851, and Rov. ncsoliilion 3503of ISlIi April 
1852. llom. Gov. Scl. CLIV. 187 ■ 108. i Bom. Gov. Scl. CLIV. 103. 
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In 1654 the settloments were described as i 
in nlieTuig the leudholders from debt and enabling them to secnm 
land-property.* In spite of the great spread of tiUage, prodace 
prices had rematnod high. Lanuolders lind field labonteis had 
been greatly enriohed. Especialiy near market towns land had riiea 
greatly in ralne. ^ rise in the ralne of Imd was dne to the light 
assessment, the constancy of tenure, the levying of the land-tas after 
harvest time, and improved communicationswhiw helped the exportoE 
snrplasprodace. The care and labonr they gave to their fields, the cost 
they underwent in watering them, and uieir readiness to grow fruit 
trees near wells, ou unarable spots, and roand their fields, showed 
that the landholders valued the advantages of the new tenure. Their 
increased means enabled them to keep more livestock and conse- 
quently the fields received more manure and yielded heavier crops. 
Land migU be oin’octed to sufier from the freedom granted to 
holders to contract or extend their holdings at will. La _])raetice 
tUs boedom in no way injured the land. The competition for 
land wee great, and the tenure was safe and good. There was 
no abandoning of land after it was once taken, many landholders 
held spare land which was sometimes ^owed to bo overgrown 


1 Ihe Colkotor Mr, OgBry, 2106 of 31st December 1865, (md the Dot JS oinr. Mr. 
Beeves, 60S of 36th jchniiiry 1667. Bom, Gov. Bev, Bee. 17 of 1858, 135S-1406. 
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with grass, sub-leased, sold, or sub-divided among heirs and 
relations. Outstandings and remissions had nearly ceased. The 
prosperous state of the landholders was not accompanied by any 
loss to Government. On the contrary in 1854 the land receipts 
were higher than they had been since 1840 and Government 
further gained by the extension of trade in the district. The returns 
for the fifteen years ending 1854 showed that over the whole district 
the area under tillage had risen from 610,892 acres in 1340 to 
998,084 acres in 1854, that the revenue for collection had risen from 
£116,891 (Rs. 11,68,910) to £129,933 (Rs. 12,99,330), and that 
outstandings had fallen tom £2184 (Rs. 21,840) to £17 (Rs. 170). 
The details are : 


Dh&TWar Surety SesuUi, 1S43-1SBS. 
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1840-41... 

1811-42 

2812-43., 
1848-44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 .. .. 

184^7 

1847*48 

1848-49 

1840-50 

1850-51 

1651*52 .. .. 

1852-53... 

1853 64.. .. 

1854*55 

Acres. 

010,393 

650,677 

634,874 

687,603 

570.830 

505,870 

685,324 

720,867 

Wfi*6 

816,400 

843.177 

018,281 

946,130 

053,074 

098.034 

Rs 

12,46,836 

W.76,844 

12,46,025 

11,74,230 

11,07,603 

10,89,833 

11,64,482 

11,74,638 

11,22,850 

11,69,030 

11.08.107 
12,18,038 

12.25.107 
19,74,310 
12,00,852 

R& 

77,427 

82,455 

71,992 

52374 

44,250 

1,85,221 

40,990 

07,849 

21,200 

SSMi 

31,200 

81,782 

81,001 

758 

520 

Rs. 

11,03,000 

11,93,889 

21,74,034 

11,31,605 

10,63,843 

0,54,162 

11,23,496 

11,07,177 

11,01,641 

11,36,223 

11,86,007 

11,81,801 

11,93,416 

12,78,611 

12,00,332 

Rs. 

91,843 

27,834 

23,211 

10,180 

9084 

6008 

4034 

7783 

2529 

1514 

1572 

176 

1606 

160 


From 1849-50 remissions on account of fiiiluro of crops, poverty, 
and other reasons ceased to be granted ; the sums entered under the 
head of remissions were compensation for abolished perquisites. In 
1843-44 theyear of the survey settlement, the tillage area was 587,693 
acres and the revenue for collection was £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660),' 
-while in 1854-55 the tillage area was 1,076,350 acres and the revenue 
for collection £137,923 (Rs. 13,79,230). Even after deducting 
from the tillage and revenue of 1854-55, 78,266 acres of quit-rent 
lands and lapsed lands notinclnded in the above statement and 
their revenue of £7990 (Rs. 79,900), there remained on excess 
of 410,391 acres in tillage area and £17,767 (Rs. 1,77,670) in 
revenue over those of 1843-44. The town of Hubliwas thriving. 
The wealth, the crowded assemblage, and the earnestness observable 
on market days at Hubli were (1857 February) truly gratifying.' 

In 1866 Dhfirwar contained 6178 square miles, 1546 towns and 
villages, and 754,385 people or an average of 145'69 to the square mile. 
Cotton tillage had greatly increased since the Belgaum-Dhdrwdrand 
Xumta road had been finished. The road from DhArwfir to Kalghatm 
mened out the town of Dhdrwdr by the best route to Kdrwfir in North 
K&nnm. The line joining Hubli- with the Ednara frontier by 
Ealghatgi was turned into a trunk road. The road from Hubli to 
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1 The Kcv. Comr. €03 of 26tJi Fcby. 1857, Rev. Rec. 17«f 1858, 1399-1406. 
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Chapter vm. Annigeri placed iu communication with the western coast, the norlli. 

eastern cotton growing districts of DMrwdr and the neighboarinj 
territories of the Nia^m and the Madras Government. The EatiyS) 
joining Dhdrwiir with the KSnnra frontior was naofni for cany, 
ing timber to Dlulrwdr. Several other roads Lad also been opened. 
Some English merchants bad formed a project of mahingatailuaj 
from the port of Kdnara or Sadishivgadj which, possinghy the tang 
of Huhli, was intended to join the Madras and Bombay railway et 
BeldrL At Dhtrwdr, Indian millet mjvdri rupee prices had risen from 
133 pounds in 18i3 to 76 pounds in 186G.‘ There ^vere no canals in 
the district; 1177 ponds and reservoirs were used to water 50,000 
acres yielding a yearly revenue of £11,760 (jfe. 1,17,600). Many ■ 
other ponds and reservoirs supplied drinking water only. The 
rules introduced in 1835, enabling the Collector to help the people 
to make wells, village offices, and other works, had done mneh 
good. In 1854-55, £3654 (Rs. 36,540) were spent on public 
improvements, df which the people contributed £1450 (Rs. 14,500), , 
Bmldings for a cotton gin factory wore erected in Dh£rwilr in 1850 
at a coat of ahont £481 (R8.48W)ao4 placed nsdar tl« caw of a 
superintendent of cotton enperimonts. The culture of New Orleans 
cotton wns yearly increasing. In 1854-56 it covered 63,298 acres. 
About 300 saw-gius were made in the factory and sold to the cotton 
growers. The oharooter of DLiirwdr cotton wns raised in the market 
and a new impulse given to the cotton trade. In 1854-55, of a totcl 
of 2,436,647 acres 1,459,455 were arable, 820,465 waste, and 647,727 
alienated. Of the arable acres, 1,076,360 or seventy-four per cent 
were under tillage, 347,644 acres were in pasture, and 36,461 acres 
were forest reserves. Of the area under tillage 3840 acres were 
watered garden hand, 64,810 rice land, and 1,003,200 drycrop land. 
The olurf field products were jviri, wheat, nil®, tivu, tiichni, 
gram, hi^ri, pulses, and oilseeas.^ The exports included cotton, 
vegeteble oils, grain, sugar, chillies, silk, cotton cloths, hides, and 
horns. The imports were, from the west coast and Einara, salt, 
spices, broadcloth, cotton prints, yarn, metals, and timber j and from 
the interior, bandkerebiefs, turbans, and other fabrics, and dyes. 
Iron ore was found and smelted in considerable quantities in the 
western laterite ridges andintheDambal hills. Daring 1854 the 
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rainfall was below the average. The harvest was short, but as 
prices .were high and the Government assessment light, land- 
holders did not suffer. The rains of 1855 were still less favourable 
though tho failure did not cause scarcity. A deficiency in the 
latter thunder showers left the wells and reservoirs without their 
usual stores of water, and, as the dry months advanced, many 
villages suffered from want of drinking water. 

In 1843-44 the tillage area was 587,693 acres yielding a revenue 
of £112,166 (Rs. 11,21,660). In 1854-55 the area under tillage 
hod increased to 1,076,350 and the revenue to £137,922 
(Rs. 13,79,280). Deducting the acquisitions of land from lapses and 
other causes, the actual increase of tillage since the revenue survey 
settlement in 1844 amounted to 410,391 acres and the augmentation 
of land revenue to £1 7,767 (Rs. 1,77,670). The Collector estimated 
the acre profit of tillage in watered land at £2 14«. (Rs. 27), in rice 
land at 16s. 9d, (Rs. 8|), in cotton land at Ss. (Rs. 4), and in light 
soil at 6s. (Rs. 3). Tho details are : 


Dhdradr Tillage Gael and Profit, ISSB. 


' Soil. 

Acre Coat. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Profit, 

Total 


Be. a. p. 

Bs. a. ]>. 

Be. B. 

Rb a 

Watered land. 

SO 4 0 

6 12 0 

27 0 

64 0 

Rfeo 

0 4 6 

2 16 

8 0 

16 12 

Cotton 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

4 0 

7 0 

UgfatsoU 

SCO 

012 0 

3 0 

6 12 


Of late years the sale value of land especially near towns had 
risen considerably. A landholder who had more land than he 
could till with profit made money by sub-letting it, by selling it, or 
by selling its grass. Between 1846 and 1851 the number of oxen 
had increased by 34,078 or thirteen per cent ; male buffaloes by 
10,563 or twenty-five per cent ; ploughs by 364 ; carts by 4137 ; and 
reservoirs and ponds by 129. The landholders were being gradually 
freed from debt and showed a tendency to accumulate wealth. 
Traders were benefited by a sustained demand and a plentiful supply, 
and labourers by a small rise in wages and still more by continuous 
employment.^ 

In consequence of his rebellion daring the 1858 mutinies and his 
murder of Mr. Manson, the Political Agent of the Southern Mardtha 
States, the Brahman chief of Nargund was hanged and his estate 
of forty villages in the north of the district was taken over by 
Government. Of tho forty Nargund villages, thirty-two were under 
Government management and eight were alienated. In 1859-60 the 
survey settlement was introduced into thirty-one of the Government 
villages.' Nargund lay between Dhdrw^r and Belgaum to the 
north of Havalgund, to the east of part of Farasgad, and to the 


' The Collector Mr. Ogilvy, 814 of IStli June 1858, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 17 of 
1858, 265-376. 

’ Capt. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 147 of 29th March 1860, Gov, Bee. 1636 
of 24th April 1880. 
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south of EaiuduTg and of parts of Parnsgad and BSdanii. Tlu 
villages did not form cwe unbroken tract, but to some extent Tvcre 
mixed with the Govcfumont villages of the neighbouring sub-divi. 
sions. Prom the cxtrome west to the extreme east ofNargnndwas ' 
about twenty-five tnilfio nndfrom the extreme north to the exlrenio 
south about sixteen l»iloS' , The river Jlalprabha ran through the 
northern part of tho sub-division. The soil was chiefly black modified 
by clay and lime nodules. Near tho hills there was quarts land and 
decomposed felspar of considerable richness. Rear the hlalprahha 
and Beuni some of the lend was subject to overflow and gained by a 
good alluvial deposit. The soil was suited to the late or r<M crops. 
It was more particularly favourable to tbo growth of cotton, wheat, 
white jodri, gram, and oil-giving plants. Ihc climato wns healthy 
though Nargund tor™ snffcred from fever. Tho rainfall was 
heaviest at tho villages 0“ fho Malprahlia towards Rdmdnrg and 
at Nargnnd apd lightest in tho rillages to tho east from 
TTiiwinniiti to Bairanhiitti. A little coarse cloth and .a few cotton 
carpets were made in Rargnnd. There were nearly 400 looms of 
which one-half were in Shirol. Tho chief market town was Rarmnd. 
To it came turmeric from Hnmuahad, buffaloes from Vairag and Sira, 
hX’Kohsi'te. dvm 

betelnut and other garden products from Sirs!, and rice from 
Dhdrwdr. Cotton worth nbout £2500 (Rs, 25,000) went every 
year to Knmta, and wheat and gram to Dharwdr. Tho sales of 
goods in the local Wednesday market averaged about £150 
(Rs. 1500). Except after heavy rain tho town of Nargand had 
good communication by cart tracks across about thirty miles of 
black plain to Dharwfir and Hnbli. The population >vas.dense, 224 
to the square mile. la 1858-59 tbo total land revenue was £5328 
(Rs. 53,280) and of this ^126 (Rs. 1260) were remitted 
The thirty-one Nargond villages were divided into three classes, 
eleven western villages with a highest dryorop acre rate of 2s. lOJd. 
(Rs. , eighteen central villages with a highest iycrop acre 
rate of 2s. 7id. (Rs. lA); end two eastern villages with a highest 
dryorop acre rate of 2s. (Rs. 1 t^). These rates included one 
anna in the rupee of road fund.' On the same area under tillage, 
the survey rental showed an increase of £207 (Rs. 2070) or six 
per cent. The details are : 

jVafOxm! Sunei/ Seltlimtnl, ISSSSO. 
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‘.He levy of tie road foai was diroeteSiy Gov. Bee. 8Si of Sti Mercb 18D0 paras 
12.20, Capt, Auderaon, Stiwey Snperiatendent, U7 of 29ti March 1860 para 16. 
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'J'lic (hirty-sovcn acres ot Government garden land were rated at 
<j*. Cd. (H«. 2J) tlio acre. The .«ottlement period was limited to 
tTfonty ycar.«. 

Tho terms of thirty or twenty years for whicli the original Furvey 
had been introduced began to come to an end in 1874. Between 
1871 and 18S1 the revision of tho .survey was completed. Thoresult 
of the rcvi.«ion was an increase in the different blocks from .'ixty- 
oight per cent in Iltihli to thirty-four per cent in 2f ishrikot, or over 
the whole district an increase of forfy-«even per cent. Tho details 
are; 

Dhin'^r It'rlmm Surrey, tSTi-lfSt. 
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Tlio first part of tho district into which the revised sotllomcnt was 
introduced was, in 1874*75, into forty-'ovon villages of old Hubli 
and oighty-ono villages of old Navalgund.* Tho eighty-one villages 
which formerly belonged to Xavalguutl had been distributed so that 
in 1874 sixty ronwined in Navalgund, seven wore h.andcd to linbli, 
eight to lion, three to Dambal, ono to Dhdrwdr, and two to Bilddmi 
in South Bijiipur, Tho forty-seven llubli villagcscontinucd in Unbli. 

The forty-seven Hubli villages lav close round tho town of Hnbli, 
from which they stretched some distance south. Tho rainfall in 
linbli was, in 1S70, 2n'4 1 inches, in 1871, 28-49 inches, in 1872, 25-93 
inches, and in 1873, 20-99 inches. At the introduction of tho first 
settlement, the traffic hotwoen tho Dharwdr district and tho coast 
liad been carried on pack bullocks. Tho IWm pass betw-cen Bclgaum 
and tho Vcngurla roadstead was the only cart-road between tho 
Bhor inss near Poona and tho extreme south of the Presidency. 
SevcKil linos of ro.ad had since been made converging on Hubli ; ono 
to Dhdnvar and Bolganiii, one from Gadng through Annigen, one 
from Shohipur through Nnrgund, and two from Hnhli to tlic coast, 
of which one was to Kiimta by Pirsi and tho other to Knrwur by 
Yellapiir. These linos caused a convergence of cart traffic to Hnbli 
from all side.s. Produce prices show-cd a rise in unclcaned rice from 
111 pounds tho rupee in 1819-1823 to 46 in 1873; injt-dri from 90 
pounds to 42 ; in wheat from 78 poands to 25 ; in linseed from 48 
pounds to 31 ; and in nnginiicd cotton from Is. SJd. (lOiV <is.) n nar; 
of -27* ponuds to 4.«. (lls.2). Under these influences the value of 
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land hud greatly riaon. Comparing tlio nrerago of llio lea yns 
ending 1854 and of the nine years ending 1873, the tillage area hi 
apread from 33,494 acres to 44,401 acres, and collections froa' 
£4042 to £4808 (Ss.40,420>Its.48, 080). The details arc: 
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in the forty-acren villages, e-vclnsivc of the (otvm of Hubii, the 
rotarns showed a ri-so in population from 23,169 in 1847 to 28,6Mis 
1873 ; in flat roofed and tiled houses from 4003 to 5074, in carts 
from 747 to 1396, in watering wells from forty-eight to 151, in 
drinking wells from 128 to 181, in drinking pondsfroraforfy-.sorenin 
1844-43 to 100 in 1873, and in \nitcring reseiroirs from fifty-scrcii 
to silty-seven. There was n fall in tliatchod houses from 1027 it 
1847 to 736 in 1873 ; in held cattle from CIOl to 5587, in cows and 
builalocs from 90G2 to 7704, and in sheep and goats from 4496 to 
3687. Tlio foil in the number of cattle and sheep was duo to the 
great doorcase in tho area of wnslo land, 

The climate of Hnbli was fair. Tho villages to tho sonth and 
west of Hnbli generally enjoyed plentiful rain which giadaally 
CTOwless in the villages north and east of Hnbli towartUNaralgund. 
Of the dry soil crops, C0’D4 per cent belonged to the early or mrif 
harvest and 39'06 per cent to the late or rnW harvest.' Rico was 
largely grown, and, when natural ndvnntagcs allowed, was followed 
by second green crops of gram, vdtdne, tuny, and yrft'fr. Sugar- 
cano gardens wero few. Hnbli continoed a mannfactnring contra of 
Bomo importance j 4882 band-looms were at work in 1873-74 against 
2263 in 1843. Tho valno of tho raw silk yearly used was about 
£12,000 (Bs. 1,20,000), and of the cotton thread about £29,000 
(Bs. 2,00,000). The fabrics mnnnfactnred were cotton and silk 
cloths of all kinds used by tho people of tho conniiy. Their 
estimated values were, of silk £1500 (Rs. 13,000), of cotton thread 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000), and of mined ailk nnd cotton £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000), that is a total of £50,500 (Ra. 3,63,000). Theconnttj' 
town of hlishrikot farnishod a market to tho sonth-west villages 
which lay farthest from Hnbli, Knndgol to thoao to the south-east, 
and Dhdrwdr was within easy roach of villages to the west and 
north of Hnbli. Tho landholders were goncrally well-to-do, 
comfortable, and independent; their houses were well bnilt and they 
had a fair stock of good cattle. Considering tho capability of the 
land, tillaCT was slovenly. This was duo partly to want of people, 
partly to the very low rates of assessment which enabled iandholdors 

I Of the khaT\f €0*94 per eont the details vnnjcdri 40'Gd, h^Jfi 1 ‘04, hir S'G5, niut? 
1*60, rigi 260, i'66, and minor crons «V26. Of the rabf 69*06 per eat the 

details nrero cotton 26*21) vheat6'21, ituAnnOa 2 08) grain 8')8,and minor crops 2*08. 
Bom, Gov« Scl. CXLVin. 160. 
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to occupy a larger area of grouud than ttey had either WtiAb or 
cattle to till properly. , 

The eighty-oae Navalgund villages all lay in a stretch of black 
plain country, broken only by the high rooks of Navalgund and 
Nargund. The Benni stream flowed through the country north 
to the Malprabha. The area was 347,720 acres. The rainfall in 
Navalgund was 29‘31 inches in 1870, 19‘04 inches in 1871, and 
20'46 inches in 1872, or an average of twenty-three inches. The 
means of communication were improved. Average produce price 
retmms showed a rise, in clean rice, from 43 pounds the rupee in 
1819-1823 to 22 pounds in 1869-1873 ; in jvdri from 73 pounds to 
40 pounds ; in wheat from 67 pounds to 32 pounds ; and in unginned 
cotton from Is. 11 Jd. (15fj ns.) a maw of 27i pounds to 3s. l^d. 
(Rs. Linseed had also risen from 68 pounds the rupee in 

1819-1828 to 20 pounds in 1871. The result was that land had risen 
so greatly in value that fifty years’ purchase and more were con- 
stantly paid even for drycrop soils.^ Comparing the average of the 
ten years ending 1854 and of the nine yearsending 1878, the tillage 
area had risen from 182,875 acres to 232,532 acres, and collections 
from £15,414 to £20,069 (Rs. 1,54,140-Rs. 2,00,690). The details 
are ; 
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In 1874 about seventy-two per cent of the Government lands were 
tilled by the men whose names appeared as’ holders in the Govern- 
ment books or by members of their families. The holders tilled 
abont one per cent in partnership with others and let about twenty- 
five per cent to tenants on a money-rent and about one per cent on 
a produce or grain rent. One per cent was waste.® The population 
returns showed an increase from 71,419 in 1846-47 to 91,323 in 
1872-73 or twenty-eight percent. Plat-roofed houses had risen from 
14,252 in 1846-47 to 19,025 in 1872-73 or thirty-three percent, cows 
and butlaloos from 18,165 to 18,293 or 0'7 per cent, carts from 870 
to 4660 or 435-63 per cent, horses from 450 to 497 or ten per cent, 
wells from forty-two to ninety, and ponds from 103 to 219. On 
the other hand, thatched houses had fallen from 139 in 1846-47 to 
ninety-two in 1872-73 or thirty-four per cent, field cattle from 18,025 
to 16,326 or nine per cent, sheep and goats from 14,994 to 12,923 
or fourteen per cent, and ploughs from 2288 to 1726 or twenty-five 
percent.® 

1 Captain Godfrey reports a case in irhich the same piece of land was sold in 184647 
for £6 l2s. (Rs. 66) and in 1872 for £50 (Ra. 600). Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLVIII. 108. 

s Captain Godfrey, 148 of 24th Deer. 1873. Bom. Gov, Sel. CXLVIir. 201. 

3 Considering the great epread of tillage. Colonel Anderaon (Januaiy 1874) doubted 
the correctness of the apparent fall in the number of ploughs. Ho thought the early 
retuma had coufused between ploughs and ecarfers. Bom, Gov. Sel. OXliVIlI. 
106.107. 
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to the south-wost of Hubli and on the margin of the rice country, 
for Tvliich the highest dry-crop acre rate was 4s. Qd. (Rs. 2J) ; the 
fourth class wth a highest dry -crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) contuned 
three Hnbli villages, itusugal, Snl, and Mulhalli, and five old Naval- 
gund villages ; the fifth class included twenty-three villages 
forming the west centre of Old Navnlgund for which a highest dry- 
crop acre rate of 3s. Gd. (Rs. IJ) was adopted; the sixth class 
contained forty villages forming the oast centre of Old Navalgund 
which were assessed at 3s. (Rs. li) the acre of best dry-crop ; 
tho seventh class contained twelve villages in the extreme north- 
east of Old Navalgund forming part of the old Ydvgal mahdlkari’s 
division of Navalgund ; for those a highest dry-crop acre mto of 
2s. Gd. (Rs. 1}) was adopted. A highest acre rate ,of Ids. (Rs. 8} 
was fixed for rico lands. All purely well garden land, except that 
watered by bttdkh or water-lifts, was assessed at not more than the 
highest dry-crop rate on tho land which had been garden at the time 
of tho last settlement, and at tho simple dry-crop rate on the land 
under wells which had been made since that settlement. Tho 
lands watered by budkis or watcr-lifts were assessed at not more 
than Is. 6d. (12 as.) tho acre above the dry-crop assessment. Pond- 
watered gardens were assessed at a highest aero ratoof 16s. (Rs. 8). 
Tho now rates gave .an estimated revonuoof £40,122 against £24,897 
(Rs. 4,01,220 against Rs. 2,48,970) collected in 1878-74, that is an 
increase of £15,225 (Rs. 1,52,250) or 61*15 per cent. Tho details 
arc: 
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Occupied Liiul. 

Occupied lAnd. 

Arable 

IVpAte. 

Total. 

In. 
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Urx- 

crop 

Aero 

Rate. 

Area. 

Ilcntal. 

Area. 

Itcntol 

Area. 

Hcnt. 

at 

Area. 

Rental 

on Oe 
cupIeO 
Land 
Rent 

T. 

II .. .. 

Ill .. . 

IV 

V... 

VI 

YII 

Total .. 

nubll 

Xaval^nd, 

10 

10 

10 

8 

21 

40 

13 

Acres 
0125 
19, c**; 

4*2 1 
29,141 
81,209 
102,622 
30,603 

Tls. 
11,111 
21.64S 
7370 
29,84 i 
7B,0If 
84,901 
21,550 

Acres 

9185 

20,000 

&tso 

21,263 

61,(i<ll 

103,748 

30,879 

Rs. 
11.500 
3G.20G 
5172 
rio.oi 1 
1,24 944 
1.31,700 
50,021 

Acres. 

8'0 

2J03 

1400 

34 

no 

2SS 

15 

Jin 

352 

6S0 

€01 

31 

114 

1C3 

10 

Actc^ 

10,2.'l 

22,303 

0756 

82,101 

104,030 

30,894 

Rk 

10,682 

57.02 

b773 

40,014 

l.24.V';8 

1,31,020 

30,031 

Ter 
cent 
73 S'! 
63*0 
61-02 
78*l 
651 
65'2 
43 46 

Rs a 

3 0 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 4 

ISb 

2I7,SI2 

2,48,974 

2S0,G25 

4,01,22i 

4911 

2187 

2S5Q10 

4,03,412 

01 U 


47 

81 

44,603 
2 '2,610 

48,173 

2,00,801 

4%OS4 

231,071 

81,178 

3,20.017 

4S75 

419 

1601 

200 

69,620 

236,000 

83,060 

3,20,343 

0S*€t 

69*38 



Daring the nine years before tho original survey settlement 
(1834-1843), tho tillage area in tho forty-seven Hubli villages varied 
from about 31,800 acres in 1837-38 to about 26,800 acres in 1842-43, 
and collections from about £6203 in 1839-40 to about £3570 in 
1836-37 (Rs, 02,000 - Rs. 35,700), During tho first ten years of 
tho survey lease (1843 - 1853), tillage rose from about 27,000 acres 
•in 1843-44 to about 39,000 acres in 1852-63, and collections from 
about £4770 to about £5580 (Rs. 47,700 - Rs. 55,800) ; during the 
next ton years (1853-18G3) tillage rose from about 39,C00 acres in 
1853-54 to about 44,000 acres in 1802-63, and collections from about 
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183^86. 
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18IH2 

1842.43 .. 
Sumy. \ 

1843.44 
1844^5. 
1845^8. 
184(^7 .j 

1647.48 

1848.49 
1849.30 . 
18S0.S1 

1631.02.. 
1852.3 J 
1663.54. 
18544U.. 
18654M. 
1850.67 
1857.58 . 
18^8.69.. 

185040.. . 

180041.. . 

1661.82.. . 
1882 03., 
166804. 
1804.65 , 
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from about 135,000 Mres in 
and eollectiona' mi 

£10,400 m 1838-39 (Rs. 2 11 goo R, i ni nnm to aboat 

years of the suirey lease flffiissli *0 first ten 

acres in 1844-45 to about 205 0()0aJ™! “®®i^L®o 
from about£ll,070 to £21 770 m. r collections 

the nest ten yeirs (SwS tt^ daring 

“ about 232,000 acres m 186®/^/* 

about £22,200 to about £24000 tRa o 

dunngthe nine years ending 1872 M 2^40,000) ; and 

acres in 1864-65 to about 238 060 232,000 

fc “'’”■’‘^24.700 
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ns, 009 

1,91,32: 

86,404 

27,450 

51,833 
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30,646 
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135,009 
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27,450 
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2,02,701 

44,021 

27, 4W 

41,818 
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20,950 
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OM 
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51 
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38 
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12 
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In 187d-75 tho revision snrvoy sottlomont was introduced into 
ninety-tlireo Gorornmont villages of Old Darabal.* Of tlioso oighty- 
six had boon originally sottlod in lSi’5-4G and tho romaining soven 
in different years siiico 1858. At the time of tho rovisioe settlement 
seventy-three of these villages were in Dambal, two in Navalgund, 
and eighteen m Bon.® In 1874 Old Bambnl was boernded on tic 
north by Ron, on tho oast by tho Nizilm’s country, on tho south by 
tho Tungbhndra, on tho south-west by Sdngli and iliraj, and on tho 
west by Navalgund. Tho total area was C91 square miles or 442,321 
acres. For many years the health of this sub-division had been 
remarkably good. Daring tho four years ending 1878 tho death- 
rate was 1’97 per cent and tho birth-rate 2’80 per oont. In none of 
tho villages had cholera been known from eight to twenty years. 


1 Colonel Anderson, Snrvoy Commissioner, 129 of Xst Foliruary 1876, Gov. ites. 1G79 
of loth March 1S76, Bom. Gov. Sol. ChlV. 

- In 1SC2, some of tho villages to tho north and north-west, which woro inconroni- 
cntly distant from tho hoad-minrtcrs of the sub-d ivision, woro handed to tlio noighbour- 
ing sub-divisions of Hon and Navalgund, In 1872 tho mahillkarrs hc-id-quarters at 
Dambal woro moved to tho more eontml, hcaltliicr, and more important town of 
hlundargi. In 1874 tho name of tho sub-division was changed to Qndag and its hoad- 
qnarters station wns called after its chief town, Mr, P, Bobertson, Collector, 162 
of 27th February 1873, Bom, Gov. Sol. CLIV. 101. 
bSS-SS 
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Chapter TUI. Erccopt in tlio rillago o! Doni in 1372, cholera was unknown eliiritij 
the eight yoars ending 1874,* During the five years ending 1878 
tile ramfall at Gadag varied from 8‘3G inches in I8C9 to 25'26 

Emsios Smm, jjj jigyQ jyonjgea 17'84 inches, In 1874 it was 40-81 

From the backward state of the country in 1844 zvhen it wa 
introduced, tho fonner as.scssmcnt of Gadag had been very light 
At that time tho 3.50 miles between the Bor pass near Poona and 
the son them frontier of the Presidency had only one cart road ncross 
tho Sahyildris. That ono cart road w-ns through the old Rdm ps 
between Bolgnnmnnd Vcngarlo. It was three miles in length and ler 
long stretches had an inclino of one in fivo or six. Carts went np 
and down by lightening loads and clubbing together tho bullocks e! 
two or tliroo carts. Most of w-liat traflic went from Dhdrwdr, was 
carried on bullock-back along tho diffci-cnt tracks dotra tho Sahyddris 
to Kunta, Ankola, and other smaller ports in North Nanara. At that 
timo at no point south of Poona were both the country below end 
tho country above tho Sahyildris in Bombay districts which 
could have worked together to make a through lino betsreen the 
sea and tho inland plains. In tho north tho states of Sdtira and 
Kolhdpur separated Poona from Ealndgiri, and further sonth tho 
coast lino was either Portagneso or in Madras. In 1813 a pass to 
Honavar in North Kdnara was improved, and, several years Inter, 
tho Dovimnni pass opened communication with Knmta which 
had then risen to be tbe lending roadstead. Tlie opening of 
tho Dovimnni pass was tho beginning of a rime of marked 
pros^rity for Dhdrwdr. Tho opening of the railway to Beldri 
provided a now market for tho eastern Darahal villages. Bat 
the distnnuo of about seventy miles to Beldri was very diilicnU 
with mnch black soil and many vnbridgod rivera Still in 1874 a 
large cart traffic passed east to Beldri. Tho Biubli-Belnri road was 
tho only made-road in the sub-division. Itpassed throughAnnigeri, 
Gadttg, and Dambal to tho Tnngbhadra river. It was goad from 
Annigori to Gadag, feir from Gadag to Damhal, and bad from 
Dambal to the Tnngbhadra at Hesrnr sixty-eight miles west of 
Beldri The best part of this read was good only in tho fine weather. 
It was bridged hut not metallod, and nssoon ns tain foil 'grew muddy 
and henry. From Gadag to Damhal it was neither bridged, metalled, 
nor cared for, except dose to Gadag itself ; beyond Dambal it was a 
veiy bad country track, in places almost impassable. Tho country 
cart tracks were numerous, especially in tho northern plain villages. 
They spread from every village to all the villages round and as a rale 
wero good enough for ail purposes. In the block plain they became 
more or leas impassable during the rains, but in tbe fine weather the 
plain roads wore better for carts than tho roads in the villages near 


1 In Fobrunty 1876 Oolond Aodenon tbo SorvoyCoiniiussioiier wrote : Thrty 
yean ago cholora was prcvalont in tbis eub-diraion, At that lime bom wero con- 
stantly paaiing bottraen Bolari and Shilrwilr to Kolhitpur and S4vnntvi4i wbuh woro 
dietutbed. Tnoy generally brooglit cholera in their train. Of into yean inBambnl, 
as in other parts of DhSrwiSr, cholera had ranch dcetcased, partly beennee mops no 
loDccY Bwched throQch tho district and portly from tbe improwment in tli6 water 
supply, GoTt Sria CLIV. 39. 
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the hills where the dips and rises as well as the stones made the roads 
bad. In the vUlages between Sortnr, Gadag, and Bambal as well as 
ChikradTatti, the cross country roads were bad, in places impassable 
to carts. In these villages the number of carts was much less than 
elsewhere. Since 1844 great progress had been made in road making 
and opening the country to traffic. Hundreds of carts passed with 
ease in places where they never went before. Daring the survey 
lease grain prices hud risen considerably. Since 1842 jvdri and 
wheat had risen more than 150 per cent, linseed about 50 per cent, 
and kardai or safidower and other chief oil seeds more than 200 per 
cent. Daring the four years ending 1874 prices had been steady.t 
Between 1863 and 1 865 the prices of grain and oil-seeds were mnoh 
more than doublo'tho 1874 prices and the price of cotton was more 
than fonr times ns high. Still them was no reason to suppose the 
prices would fall to the 1842 level. In February 1875 Colonel 
Anderson was satisfied that in all exportable articles the Gadag 
landholders were more than 100 per cent better off than they had 
been when the former survey rates were fired. The opening of 
the country by railways and roads must continue to prevent the 
gluts of produce from which landholders used formerly to suffer. 

In the eighty -sir villages settled in 1844-45 the area of occupied 
Government laud during the ten years ending 1845 averaged about 
140,000 acres. The year or two before the former survey settlement 
had showed a marked tendency to a decline in tillage, and, in 1844, 
the year of tho settlement only half of the arable area was held for 
tillage. From tho first year of tho settlement a change set in. The 
occupied area and the revenue together etendily increased ycor by 
year, and in 1860-01, two years before tho great inflation of prices 
duo to the American War, tho ocenpied and unoccupied area, instead 
of being equal, wore represented by acres 261,338 and 4519, ^tho 
Government revenue had risen from £9552 (Rs. 95,520) in 1845-46 
to £15,653 (Rs. 1,56,530) in 1800, and of this all but £2 (Rs, 20) 
were collected. From 1860-01 there was little chnngej in fact 
there wns little room for change. The ocenpied area in 1873-74 was 
acres 205,240 and tho unoccupied arable area 3654 acres. Since 
1847-48, with tho exception of the single year of 1856-57, remis- 
sions were nominal, and, when they occurred, were confined to^ the 
most trifling amounts. Since 1854 there wore no outstandings. 


> Boro. Gov, Sol, CMV, I4-lDi Tho dotoil* ore : 

Oadag Ordin Jlup<e Pricet, iSi3^S87i» 
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Tho following sfatomont gives tlio avonigo tillage area’ andlfe 
colloctions for periods of ton years between 1835 and 1874 : 
Dnmtnl TWnjf n«i/ j?trtn»f, 1 S 5 S-IS 7 (. 
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In 1873-74 tbo «im obtained for the gniaing of the arable wa?l5 
was very low, £16 (Rs. 100) for 4353 acres nseessed by the sarvej 
at £110 (Rs. 1100). The reason why this land fetched so law a 
price was that it was scalterad in small dctnciicd patches near to ot 
mixed with tillage. Tlicsc small plots were of little use for grazing 
except to neighbonring landholders. On the other band the i 
nuarablo grazing tracts, thongh of much worse quality, had the 
advantage ot an ostensivo range of area and consceuently gave 
an nrorage rate nearly donhlotho lowest rate for lanu recorded as 
arable. 

Except near tho sandstone capped hills in the north-east and ia 
tho clay slate Kapat hills of tho south-west, where it was atandr or 
gravelly red, tho soil was tho black cotton soil. Tho stmdy forma- 
tion ran down in a south-castorly direction to the Timgbhadra. 
Tlio tillage was fair. Tho best tilled villages lay between Sadi and 
Kotnmachgi.nearGadng south of Hombnl, nndfrom nearMnndargi to 
tho Tungbhndm. Tho hill villages, those ne.aTtho main Dambal- 
Oadag road and thosowestofHorabal.wero loss carefnlly tilled and 
had largo patches of hamli grass which in a few places half choked 
thccrops, Tho ufo of manure was general. In tho black plain alUha 
fields near tho villa^ were manured every year ; those farther oft had 
some nmnuro once in tliroo or four years, nnd outlying fields, unless 
without help they refused to yield anything, were never mnuured. 
Tlio red soils which wanted much more enriching than tho black, 
received as machmanaro as tho landholder could manage to give 
them. TIio staple products were jaari, whc.it, and cotton. Pulses 
were grown to some c-xtent nnd oilsoods were mixed irith grain. 
ThoyVa'ri was eaten locally and most of the wheat, and cotton and 
some of tho oilseeda wore exported. Ot tho whole oaltum about 
one-third belonged to the early or red soil and twe-thu-dsto tho late 
or black soil.* Cotton was tho groat local staple. In 1873-74 


1 In IS7S Ur. liobcttaon tte Callcrtornoticcd that tha tspcaA in tillage was not due 
to the American War, ns most ot the land was tihcn before the clTccls ot tlio Ameri- 
can War veto felt. Tho Bpiced of tillnce was the Ksult net of any unumnl causes 
hut was due to tho gcneml onsperity of the sub-division, Tlio almost eatite absence 
of remissions and outstandings wos a further proof of this prosperity. Mr. B. P. 
Boberison, Colleetor, 1C3 of 27tb Pebrnaty 1870. Beni, Gov, Sol CblV. 1 IG. 

5 Tho 1874 details wcw early crops j'lviri 22 27 per cent, Ujri 1 'CS, <«r 2-27, muj 
2-34, bilfttiOm, tno(ii0’33)rdl(il’88, miscoIIaneousG'GO, total 37T8:lsloctopsyKfri 
H-Sl percent, cotton S0‘34,whcnt IIGG, gram 2 - 27 , or safllowcrSlS, linseed 
l'9a, miscellaneous 0-17, total 02 82, Bom. Gov, Scl, CblV, 0.7,41. 
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less than 111,219 acres or nearly one-third of the whole tillage 
area were under cotton. Of the whole area 76,963 acres were 
American and 34,256 local. At 1874 prices the local value of the 
cotton crops averaged £1 to £1 2a. (Rs. 10-11) an acre or more than 
four times the revised survey rates. The chief imports were Eng- 
lish piece goods from Bombay both by the coast and by Beldri ; 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, cocoannt oil, spices, and salt, from Kanara and 
the coast ; coarse sugar or gul and rice from South DharwAr and 
Kilnara; silk from Beldri j and tobacco from Hnbli. The leading 
exports were cotton, oil-seeds, and wheat. Most of the cotton went 
to Hubli and from Hubli to Kumta or KArwdr on the coast. Of late 
years a considerable quantity of cotton had taken the eastern route to 
meet the rail at Beldri. Much more would have gone by this route 
but for the badness of the road between Dambm and the Tung- 
bhadra. The chief industry was the weaving of cotton cloth and 
of blankets. Much cotton and silk was dyed at Gadag and Bctgeri, 
and cotton was also made into thread and sold in the local markets. 
Some villages made country carts, earthen vessels, and oil, and in 
most field tools were made and mended. River bed stones rich in 
iron, were smelted in Ghikvadvatti, Doni, and some of the smaller 
villages in the Kapat hills. Iron smelting had once been a large 
industry but cheap English iron and dear local fuel had rained it 
between them. After rain the sands of some of the Kapat hill 
streams were washed for gold but the yield did not do more than repay 
the labour. Cotton ginning or seed separating was an important 
industry. The local cotton was separated from the seed by the foot- 
roller, the American cotton by the saw-gin. Thirty-eight of the 
ninety-one inhabited villages had sawgins, 203 in all, worth about 
£4575 (Rs. 45,750). A cotton press was worked at Gadag by 
Messrs. P. Chrystal and Company and a second European firm Messrs. 
Robertson and Company bought and exported cotton.' 

In 1874 there was a brisk trade inland. In many cases land was 
sold at fifteen to twenty times and in some cases at thirty to forty 
times the survey assessment. These were high prices considering 
that money was worth about twelve per cent. In the records of sales 
where a small price was entered, five or six times the assessment, there 
was always the doubt whether the entries correctly represented the 
sale value of the land.® During the thirty years ending 1874 popu- 
lation had increased from 82,842 to 121,482 or 46‘6 per cent,® flat 
roofed' houses from 14,717 to 25,266 or 74’4 per cent, farm cattle 
from 23,194 to 25,473 or 9'8 per cent, carts from 673 to 3998 or 494 
per cent, watering wells from 97 to 138 or 42'2 per cent, and 
drinking wells from 290 to 483 or 66'5 per cent. On the other hand 
there was a decrease in thatched houses from 750 to 461 or31‘9 per 
cent ; in cows and buffaloes from 41,035 to 29,106 or 29 per cent j in 
sheep and goats from 49,167 to 24,571 or 50 per cent ; in horses from 
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* CapLiin Godfrey, 1S74, Bom. Gov. Scl. CUV. 35-36. 

* Bom. Gov. Scl. CUV. 13, 45-53. 

® In fifty-nine Government sarveyed villages in 1874 the agricultural population 
was 25,677 or 55 3S per cent, partly agricnltural 6615 or 14*27 per cent, and non- 
ugricultural 14,072 or 30*35 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CUV. 43. 

* Tiled houses were almost unknown. Bom. Gov. Sel. CUV. 10, 
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024 to 684 or 2.5'S poi' cent. Tito Btiiall increase in iroll irrigation w 
cliiefly duo to ilio bmckislmcss of the vntor and to the great thickset) 
of tho waterless surface layer. Round Gadag water was good, plonS- 
fulj and near thosurfaco; but tho peopio foiled to use the waters ' 
they vroro satisGed with tho returns given by dry-cropa In 1874 tls 
population gave a density of 175 to tho square mile, afoir rate fet 
a country with little watered land. The rate of increase, 40‘6pef 
cent, was. considerably greater than in tho Huhli andKavatggsl 
villages, perhaps because people had come from thoneighbonring 
Niaitm’s country. In 1844 and 1845 when Colonel Anderson ass 
carrying out the Grst neosnrements, some persons were shown hin 
who had come from the Niadm’s villages. The move had to he msdr 
with great care as tho people were closely watched and the ptopotlj 
and tollies of those who were suspected of inclining to move into 
British territory were liable to bo seised. This immigration ceasci 
in 1852 when the neighbouring Nizdm’s villages passed to ths 
British.' Itwas known that this inflow of people from tho NizSm’s 
villages had never been on any very largo scale. Mr. Robertson the 
Collectorthought that thuincrcaso was solely duo to tho general pros, 
perity of tho sub-division which was shown by tho rapid rise o! 
Gadag-Botgori and Mundnrgi.* Tho flat-roofed or better cIms of 
honses had greatly meteaaed, and though there was little rise in the 
number of fnrmcnttlothoslylo of animal had greatly improved. Ths 
landholders took pride in their bullocks, and bad cattle were rarely 
seen. Tho bringing of great stretches of waste under the plough had 
reduced grazing and lowered the number of sheep and goats. Largo 
flocks still found good grazing on the Kapat range. There was no 
former record of ploughs; C227 tho 1874 number was doubtful jwhat- 
ovor tho number, it was enough to keep the land in fair cultivation 

As inovory other partof tho countiythonumbcrofcartshadenonnons. 

]y increased. In 1844 tho common two-bullock cart or cWinWi lyss 
almost unknown ; the largo eight-bullock waggon or laU kiiii which 
was only used for homo purposes, was the only cart of the country. 
There was no direct road to tho coast and all tho coastward trade was 
carried on pack bullocks.® One-half of tho now wolls had been sank 
between 1M4 and 187i One reason for tho small increase was that 
over about three-fourths of tho urea tho waterless surface stratam was 


isL The chief supply of water was from ponds and stream-beds. Of 

151 ponds all hut four were used for drinking. Of the whole number 
in ordinaiy years probably not one-tenth held water at tho end of the 
hot weather. To a groat extent the peopio depended on holes dug in 
river beds. Fortnnately early in May a enocession of thundorstonns 
usually furnished a fresh supply. The northern villages especially 
nearNavulgundsnfiered most from the wont of good drinking water. 


iColoaelAii(ler8on,B(im.(!(i». Scl. OHV. 9-10. , 

’ilr.RP. Kokrtson, Collector, 102 of 2Jth Februoiy 1876, Bom. Gov. Sol. CilV. 

1 In Februtry 1876 Mr. Robertson wroto ' A eart nn J wir of bnllooks is nsoMly 
catonUted to reptesont s ptoSt to its omu* ototnut £10 (Es. 100) a I’esw ^ 
increose of 3355 carls, therefore, represented a yearly addition of nearly £3o,0I)0 
(Be, 35 Mitts) to tbc income of the eub'diviaon,' Bom. Gov. Sol, CUV. 113. 
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The large village of KotnmachgijWith ahont 2700 people, had 
only one well. Except what this well yielded, the rest of the 
water had to be brought several miles. In the south water was 
plentiful, the streams often held water all the year round. The 
rainfall varied sb'ghtly in different parts of the sub-division. In 
the extreme north-west villages it was uncertain. Purther east, 
though not more abundant, it was more seasonable. The whole 
centre of the sub-division had a fair rainfall. Except under 
the lee of the higher part of the range south of Dambal, the 
Kapat hill villages had an unusually large share of the early 
rains. The four reservoirs which were used in watering land were a 
lake of 465 acres at Dambal and small ponds at Navali, Balganur, 
and Hulkot. The Dambal lake had once been a large expanse of 
water even in the hot weather. It still (1874) watered 124 acres 
of good garden land. But it was much silted. It was dry by 
the end of March and oven when full, was not more than six feet 
deep. More than half of it was overgrown with a thorny thicket of 
baihul bushes a favourite resort of pig, peafowl, and other wild 
animals. After the rains the drying of the decayed nndergrowth 
caused much fever of a deadly type.^ The traffic between Dambal 
and Beldri was large and growing. The exports to Beldri included 
some cotton, a good deal of wheat, and, in years of short rainfall 
in BeMri and Kadapa, considerable quantities of the common grains. 
The landholders of Dambal were well off for local markets. The 
joint town of Gadag-Betgeri with a population of over 18,000 was 
a place of large trade. Gadag was the chief local cotton centre 
and one of the leading trading towns in the Bombay Kamatak ; 
Mundargi was a large market with a rapidly growing trade; 
Dambal and Earegal were good minor markets j and there were 
several more well placed village markets. Gadag-Betgeri had long 
been one of the leading weaving centres. In spite of the competi- 
tion of English and Bombay steam-made yam and cloth, the 
weavers had nearly held their own, the number of looms showing a 
fall only from 1507 to 1399. 

The ninety-one inhabited villages had 806 temples, 133 mosques, 
103 gardi-mams or sport-pits, and 17 distilleries. The sm^ 
number of distilleries aud the large number of sport-pits raid 
much for the temperance and the manliness of the people- The 
sport-pits were for coolness built partly underground, where the 
young villagers wrestled, worked dumbbedls, lifted and threw 
weights sometimes with great skill and success. The elders looked 
on with interest. To have the best wrestler in the country-side was 
an honour of which his village was extremely proud. 

In 1874 about 75 per cent of the Government lands were tilled 
bv the man whose name appeared as holder in the Government 
books or by members of his family. The holders tilled about five 
per cent in ] 


1 Captiun Godfrey, 1874, Bom. Gov. Sol. CLIV. 37. 
* Captain Godfrey, 1874, Bom, Gov. Set CLIV. 39. 
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of snrfnco rratar over a great part of the Bub-division, vrbicb made 
•well Tratered gardens impossible. The proposed rarised rates 
raised tbe rental on tbo area under tillage from £16,757 to £24,845 
(Rs. 1,G7,570-Rs. 2,48,450), aninoroaso of 48’2 per cent Tie,’ 
details are : 

Damliat Utriaon StlUtaenl, }S74-7S. 
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Compared with tbo drst three classes, tbo increase in tbo fuartb 
class was very small, only lO'O per centj tbo Tillages in this class 
were outlying and badly placed and much of tbo soil was poor. 
Tbe largest increases were in Cbikop, a good blaok soil Tillage 
close to the north of Godag, and in Hombal and Gadng town. 
Hombal was an exceedingly well placed purely block soil Tillage 
and in Gadag the whole of tbo lands to the north of tbo town were 
black soil. In four Tillages tbo increase was between sixty and 
sBTenty per cent. In all the remaining Tillages it tos less than siity 
percent. Tlirco Tillages showed a deerenso, Kaligmir of 6*2 percent, 
Berinkatti of 07 per cent, and Dindur of 8’6 per cent. Of these 
Kalignnr and BcTinbatti were in the extreme north-east where 
was much poor soil, and Dindnr was among the Kapat hills where 
the soil was Tery poor. The following statoment shows the total 
area and assessment of the sub-division nndor the original and the 
revised snnrey settlements : 
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The decrease in the unarable area from 54,170 to 48,792 acres 
was chiefly due to the transfer to the arable of tbo lands in the 
Tillages on the slopes of tbe Kapat hills. The arerage acre rate 
allorertheoocnpied land amounted to la. 9|(f. (14} os.) against 
Is, 2fd. (9-1^ as.) under tiie former settlement. The proposed 
revised settlement was sanctioned by Government in March 1875.' 


> Bom. Gov, Res, 1679 of 19th Morch 1815, Bom, Gov, So). CUV. 142-140. 
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Daring the ten ^ years before the original survey settlement 
(1835-1845), the tillage area varied from about 113,700 acres in 
1835-36 to about 148,600 acres in 1840-41, and collections from 
about £9500 (Rs. 95,000) in 1841-42 to about £14,5 00 (Rs. 1,45,000) 
in 1839-40. During the first ten years of the survey lease (1845-55) 
tillage rose from about 151,000 acres in 184.5-46 to about 206,000 
acres in 1854-55 and collections from £7086 to about £15,300 
(Rs. 70,860 -Rs. 1,53,000) ; during the next ten years (1855-1865) 
tillage rose from about 222,300 acres in 1855-56 to about 266,800 
acres in 1864-65, and collections from about £16,100 to about 
£19,200 (Rs. 1,61,000- Rs. 1,92,000); and during the last ten years 
(1865-1875) tillage fell from about 266,600 acres in 1865-66 to about 
265,200 acres in 1874-75 and collections varied from about £19,100 
(Rs. '1,91, 000) in 1871-72 to about £19,400 (Rs. 1,94,000) in 1874-75- 
The details are d 


Dambal, S6 ViUagea; Surrey ResuUa, ISSS-ISSB. 
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Cbapter VHt- Bankdpur, wkich kid been actllod in 1846-47, was resettled in 
Chaptei 1876-77.’ After the first survey, a redistribution had taken place, 

iS « eighty vilkges remained in the Bankdpur suh-diviBioa, 

„ - Rkvbiok Svavsr. been transferred to Ifaraigi, four to Hdngal, and one 

^ Huhli. Old Bankdpur was inuch broken by villages helonginj 
ji ' to the Savanur state and to other sub-divisions. From the estreDt 

west to the oxtremo cast was about forty miles. During the thirty 
years ending 1675-76 commnnicaSons had been greatly improved. 
A cart road had been opened botiveon Hnbli and Sirsi and another 
joining Bankdpur with Sirsi and passing near Hdngiil. Roads 
had also been mode leading by the Arhail pass to Rdrwdc and 
Knmta. A lino ran between Hdveri and Sirsi by Samasgi which 
^ened communication with Knmta. A road from Hdveri to 
mvanur joined Bankdpur with Beldri, The rupee price of jm 
had risen from 262 ponds in 1844 to 86 pounds in 1874, of wheal 
from 100 to 26 pounds, of gram from 82 to 26 pounds, and of rice 
from 86 to 42 ponds. Cotton had risen from £7 lOs. (Bs. 7s) the 
khandiol 784 pounds in 1846 to about £16 (Bs. 160) thethosiii 
in 1876. 

Compring Iho nino years ending 1855 with the eight years 
ending 1874, the area odd for tillago had risen from 186,690 
acres to 223,304 acres and the collections from £8614 to £10,857 
(Rs. 86,140-Rs. 1,08, .570). Tho details arc : 

Banidpiir Tilbjt Bull Jtttnwe, iSSS-}S7i. 


Vut. 
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Sfl.032 

m 

mm 
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]6O0«1674 

SS3,8« 


],06,6iS 


... 


The average notices issued in default of timely payment of 
revenue from 1872-73 to 1874-75 wore 102. During the same period 
land Lad only twice been sold. In 1875 about 'soventy-five percent 
of the Government lands wore tilled by the men whose names appeared 
as holders in the Government books, either solely or in prtnership 
with others. The holders sublet about fourteen per cent on money 
rents and four per ceot on produce or grain rents. Three per cent 
were arable assessed waBte,a proportion of which consisted of valuable 
grass lands which were not allowed to he token for tillage bnt 
were yearly sold by auction. Three per cent was unarehle nnassessed 
waste. In eighty-eight villages of the snh-division there was not 
a single waste survey fidd. What waste there was was generally 
in the villages to the west, bordering on the forest, where grazing 
was abundant and in the eastern villages where there was much 
poor hilly land. The returns showed a rise in population from 


I Col. Andereon, Snrv. Comt. 7 c( dtli dan. 1876, Gov. Ku, 1031 of ISth FeM876, 
Bom. Sot. Sel, C£V. ' 
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67,722 in 1846-47 to 88,869 in 1876 or thirty-one per cent ; in flat Chapter VIII. 

roofed and tiled houses from 10,481 to 14,908 or forty-two per cent ; , ^ 

in carts from 1641 to 4115 or 150‘per cent; and in horses and ponies 

from 912 to 939 or three per cent. On the other hand thatched houses Esvisios Schtey. 

had fallen from 2854 to 2089 or twenty-seven per cent; farm cattle 

from 21,877 to 21,624 or one per cent; cows, bnSaloes, and their 

young &om 38,400 to 34,740 or nine per cent; and sheep and goats 

from 18,064 to 12,976 or thirty-four per cent. The number of looms 

had risen from 895 in 1845 to 867 in 1875. The soil and climate 

varied greatly. In the west red clay slate soils were common like 

the Hnbli red soils. The centre of the sub-division was black soil 

with occasional hills and patches of red. In the east were outcrops of 

granite or rather of gneiss. The black soils were of a superior quality 

and were excellently suited for the growth of cotton, especially of 

New Orleans cotton. In the west the rainfall was rather heavy for 

superior dry-crop tillage. The centre of the sub-division, passing 

from west to east, enjoyed an excellent and certain rainfall, and 

was well suited for the growth of dry crops. In the north and south 

belt of villages, the rainfall was somewhat less certain and seasonable, 

as the villages, especially the eastern villages, got more of the later 

heavy rains and less of the early June rains. Rice was grown in 

the western and to a less extent in the centre villages. Jvdri, hajri, 

wheat, tur and other pulses, and oil-seeds as well as cotton were 

abundant in the centre and east, especially in the central tract 

stretching from the extreme southerly point, south of the Varda, 

through a line passing near the town of Savanur, to the extreme 

northern villages of the sub-division. Cotton was the great 

exportable produce and as the soil and the damp air were specially 

favourable to it. New Orleans had to a great extent supplanted the 

local variety. 123 ponds and reservoirs were used for watering land, 

but none of them held water during the hot weather. The garden 

products were cocoa and betel palms, sugarcane, and the betel vine. 

Rico was also grown as a change crop in garden land. The chief 
industries were the weaving of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. 

Karajgi, Nave Riti, and Baokdpur had the largest hand-loom weaving 
population. Haveri was a great centre of the cardamom trade, as 
cardamoms were supposed to have no value until they were soaked in 
the water of a well at HAveri. The other trading towns were Bankapur, 

Karajgi, and Hulgur. The people were well fed, well housed, and 
well clad, and generally strong and healthy. Their field tools and 
cattle were good. Tillage was careful especially in gardens and m 
the fields of Ingalgiand its neighbouring villages. 

All fields both dry and watered had to be remeasured. The 
number of survey fields in the 137 villages of the sub-division was 
raised from 11,685 to 17,396. The total area was 259,776 acres 
against 238,988 acres according to the old survey. Of rice there was 
a total area of 6680 acres against 6160 recorded by the old survey. 

Of this 3103 acres were government land against 2636 according 
to the last survey. The garden area was returned at 1316 acres of 
which 965 were ^vemment against 1458 acres and 866 Government 
according to the former survey. A highest dry-crop acre rate of 
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Sa (Bs. 1|) was adopted for four isolated villages among theHdagai 
villages ; 4s. (Bs. 2) for fifty villages of which sixteen were on ths 
western border of the main block of the sub-division and thirty-fonr 
were to the east of the third class of villages j 4s._6jJ. (Es. ^) fo 
fifty-two villages lying to the west of the sub-division ; 3s. 3J. 
(Bs. IJ) for twenty-five villages lying to the east of the thirfy.foor 
villages of the second class ; and 2s. fid. (Bs. 1|) for six villages is 
the extreme east of the sub-division. The highest rice acre rate 
was fixed at 16$. (Bs. h}, and the highest garden acre rate et £I 4s. 
(Be. 12). The average acre rate over the whole Government 
occupied land of every kind according to the revised settlement 
was 28. 4id. (Be. 1 as. 2^) or 9|d. (6i os.) higher than Is. Gfi 
(12/ir at.), the existing average rate. The effect of the revised 
settlement was an increase of 49‘5 per cent The followingstatemenl 
gives the details : 

BcaiUpir Beneim Setilemait, ISfS-TT. 



There were no oases of excessive increase on whole villages. In 
three villages only did the enhancement exceed eighty per cent 
These as well as half of the villages in which the enhancement was 
between seventy and eighty per cent, were villages of the third class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Bs. 21). In other 
cases large enhancements were mostly dne to increase in the area of 
rice or garden land. 

During the ten years before the original survey settlement 
(1836-46), the tallage area fell from about 73,000 acres in 1836-37 to 
about 54,000 acres in 184 6-46, and collections varied from ahont£78fl0 
in 1836-37 to about £14,100 in 1889-40 (Es. 78,000-Es. 1,41,000).' 
During the first ten years of the survey lease (1846'56), the tillage 
area rose from about 78,000 acres in 1846-47 to about 114,000 
acres in 1855-56, and collections from about £9900 to almut £14,300 
(Bs. 99,000-Es. 1,43,000) ; during the next ten years (1858-66) the 
tillage area rose from about 124,000 acres in 1856-57 to about 
135,000 acres in 1865-66 and collections from about £15,000 to about 
£16,000 (Bs. 1,50,000-118. 160,000) ; and during the last ten prs 
(1866-76), tbe tillage area fell from about 134,w0 acres in 1866-67 
to about 132,800 in 1875-76 and collections from about £16,000 to 
about £16,800 (Bs. 1,60,000 - Es. 1,58,000). During the fonr years 
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after the revision survey (1876-80) the tillage area varied from about Chapter VIII. 
137,000 acres in 1877-78 to about 131,000 acres in 1879-80, and t — , 

collections from about £21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) in 1878-79 to about 
£21,100 (Es. 2,1 1,000) in 1876-77. The details are : ‘ Rkvision Suavsr. 

Bankapur, 
We-77. 


In 1878, 215 villages of the oldHangal sub-division and the old Hdngal-Taras, 
Taras petty division were revised.® Under a new distribution of 1878 ‘ 19 . 
these villages, 119 had gone to New Hfingal, sixty-five to Bank&pur, 
twelve to Karajgi, twelve to Hubli, and seven to Kalghatgi. The 
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Chapter VIII. country inclmW in this niiiii^al-Turas block of villapcs comainrj 
LMd. square miles iinil \m nbout forty-two miles from north to 

south. 'J'lio iiurrowcr strip to the north n" far south n« Dlmndshi 
Htvijios SoRvrv, foiupriseil the old Tuns potty dirisioii, nnd tlio country to the south 
tW-TP™*' IJImndslii comprised tlio old ITiinipd sub-division. Sinc<> 184?, 
when tho foniier siirroy was introduced, communications had preatly 
improved, 'flie main roid from Ifiihli to tlieportof Knmta by 
iSirsi juussod Ihroiijjh tho Tans villnp's ; nnothcr road bolt^ccn the 
Dhrtrwiir plains and Kiimta led from JJnnkiipur by Ilitnt.'al to fiirsi. 
From flanfcdpur a main lino of road pssed wc«t to Mnndifod in 
Kdnara, from Mcndgod two roads led In the coail nno by Sirs! 
to Knmta, the other by Yelldpiir and the Arbnil j)ass cither l« 
Knnitn or to Knrwdr. 'I'he sniitli of H.diignl was cro’si'd from ms! 
to went hy a main line of mad from Jlnisnr through llarihnr toSiwi. 
A lifih lino of ro,sd ran tmm ponth to north from Maisiir through 
Utingal, Dlinndshi, nnd 'fares to llnhli. Minor lines nnd ero^s 
linos wore numcron.". 'flii' nverage rn])(S' price of hn.skc'l rice hs4 
risen from 2110 pounds in 1817-2() to 7C jwunds in 1807-78; of 
jnm from In-l pminds to 70 jwnnds ; of r>i jti from ll'G pounds In Ifti 
iwnnda; of coar^e angar fmm -lO jionnds to 10 pounds ; of hetclnut 
from Vt ivjunds to 0 ponuda', and of coccannts fnmi 4s. Hid. 
(Its, 2 os. 7,v) tho hundred to Ps. OJd. (Rs. -I o.s, The 
Sliringeri Vati or ilain nemss the Dharma at Shringcri, ahmit nit 
miles south-west of tho town of lldngal, had a channel which ran 
about twelve miles tilling many ponds on tlio way. A second 
dam near Knnclii Xcgliir, nbont thirteen miles lower down the 
. Dlmrinn, fed the largo Knregal reservoir, The rain returns showed 
a rainfall at Hdngal of 2!t ll7 incfios in 187-1, of 54'fit iiichcj in 
1874, of 2!' 'H in 1875, and of 22'15 up to the Ist of Oclolier 1870. 
('omparing the ten years ending I.S((i-47 with the nine years 
ending 1875-70 the tillage area had risen from 51,071 acres to 
125,171 acres; nnd eollcctioiis fromXSIlIl lo£12,tM!{(lls 88,110- 
Rs, 1 ,20, 4-10). The following i.s n sniiimary of tlio details : 
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In 1877 nhont seventy per cent of tho Govcmincnt land was tilled 
hy the men whoso names wore entered iia holders in tho Government 
hooks, or by members of tlieir families. The holders tilled three 
per cent in purtnership with others nnd lot sixteen per cent to 
tenants on money-rents and cloven per eoiil on produce or grain 
Tonts. Between 1873-74 nnd lS7.'i-76 an average of 2!3 notices 
had been issued in default of timely payment of rent, and in two 
cases land had been sold for failure to pay. The returns showed un 
increase in population from 73,008 in 18'18-49 to 80,37.1 in 1876 or 
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nine per cent, in flat-roofed houses from 1688 to 4422 or 162 per 
cent, in tiled houses from 2285 to 3670 or sixty per cent, in field 
cattle from 27,541 to 27,789 or one per cent, in carts from 1615 to 
4253 or 163 per cent, in drinking ponds from 102 to 107 or 4‘9 
per cent, and in tvatering ponds from 1106 to 1179 or 6'6 percent. 
On the other hand thatched houses had fallen from 1 1 ,228 in 1848-49 
to 8892 in 1876 or twenty per cent, cows and buffaloes from 65,401 
to 42,000 or twenty-four per cent, sheep and goats from 10,339 to 
7962 or twenty-three per cent, and horses and ponies from 680 to 
557 or thirty-sis per cent. The climate and products of the eastern 
and western villages varied greatly. The eastofn villages had a large 
area of excellent soil yielding judri, cotton, and the other better class 
dry crops, and enjoying an excellent and certain rainfall. Though 
the early rains were the most important^ the later or October rain 
was seldom wanting. The change in passing west was exceedingly 
rapid. .While the eastern villages were pare dry-crop villages, the 
extreme south-west villages in old Hangnl were pure rice villages. 
Every gradation of climate and tillage rros passed throngh in the 
villages between the eastern and western extremes, every few miles 
increasing tho rico element in the tillage. The change was specially 
marked and rapid in tho old Taras petty division. The irrigational 
channels wore in good repair. Cocoa and betel palm cnltivation 
throve well, and sugarcane and betel vine were also grown. 
Dhnndshi in tho north and Alur in the south were the most important 
markets. 351 looms of which about ono-fifth were blanket-looms were 
at work; the rest made coarse cloth for local nse. Produce went to 
the coast and to tho north and oast Dice wont both to the coast 
and north to Hubli; sugar cocoannts and hotel went chiefly to 
Hubli, and some wont east ; cotton wont to the west coast. During 
tho fair season fodder was in great demand. Tho hnsbandiy and 
condition of the people woro gcnorallygood, bnt, from thoir nearness 
to tho Kdnnra forests, tho wostom villages were poor and feverish. 
Of the 215 villages, sixty-nine woro entirely and 143 were 
partially reclassed. The following statement gives a comparison of 
tho area of the diiforGnt kinds of land according to the first and 
according to tho second survey ; 
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For revision purposes, the 215 villages woro divided into six 
ol sBi fls. The first class contained six eastern detached villages ; the 
second contained thirty-two villngos on tho oast margin of tho old 
Hdngal Buh-division and tho Taras petty division of Hubli ; tho third 
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contained thirty-two Tillages immediately to the west of the second 
class; the fonrth consisted of thiTty-seren Tillages to the west of 
the third class ; the fifth contained fifty -seTen Tillages to the west 
of the fourth class; and the sixth class consisted of fifty-one 
villages on the western border in and on the mar^n of the forests. 
The highest dry.wip acre rates were 4s. fid. (Es. ZJ) for the first 
olassj 4s. (Rs. 2) for the secondj Ss. fid. (Es. If) for the tWrd, 3?. 
(Es. 1 i) for the fourth, 2s. fid. (Es. If) for the fflh, and 2s. (Es. 1) 
for the sixth. There was no rice land in the first class. Rice lands 
in the next four classes were assessed at Ifis. (Es. S) an acre at the 
highest ; and those ih the sixth class at 14s. (Es. 7). Garden land 
was assessed at a highest acre rate of £1 10s. (Es. 15). The effect 
of the revised rates on the tillage area was an increase of 46‘1 per 
cent. The details are 
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Dnring the ten years before the original survey setUement 
(1837-1847), the tillage area fell from about 59,000 acres in 1837-38 
to abont 46,000 acres in 1846-47, and collections varied from ahont 
£13,800(EB.].38,000)inl840-41toBbont£9600(Rs.96,000)inlB37-S8. 
Dunng the filrst ten years of the survey lease (1847-57), the tillage 
area rose from about 52,600 acres in 1847-48 to about 108,300 acres 
in 1856-57 and collections from abont £9400 to ahont £16,000 
(Ra. 94,000-Eb. 1,60,000); during the next ten years (1857-.67), the 
tillage area rose from atat 114,000 acres in 1857-58 to abont 
127,000 acres in 1866-67, and collections from about £16,500 to about 
£18,100 (Eal,65,000-Rs. 1,81, 000);anddnringtheelevenyearaending 
1677-78, the tillage area varied from about 127,000 acresin 1867-68 
to about 123,000 acres in 1876-77 and collections from about £18,000 
to about £17,300 (Es. 1,80,000-Bb. 1,73,000). During the two years 
after the revision settlement (1878-80) the tillage area fell from 
abont 125,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 124,000 acresin 1879-80, 
bnt collections rose from abont £24,000 to about £25,000 
(Es. 240,000 -Es. 2,50,000). The details are 
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In 1878, tbo revision HPlllcmciit was begun in 130 villages of tbo 
old Ri'incbcnnur snb-division, wbicb bad been Fettled in 1817-48.' 
Of tlicso villages, at tbo time of tbo revision settlement, ninety-four 
wore in Kdncbcnniir and tbo remaining tbirty-si.v wero in Karajgi. 
According to tbo old survey tbo area of lbe.«o 130 villages was 
301,550 acres, and according to tborovision survey it was 30G,27C, 
of wbicb 53,4 1 1 were unarablo. Except its noiglibour Kod, Rtlno- 
bonnurwastbomostsoutbern sub-division of tbo Rombay Presidency 
above tbo Sabyddris. It was bounded on tbo oast and soutb by 
tbo Tungbbadra wbicb, o.xcepting two villages on tbo eastern bank, 
separated it from Rcldri on tbo oast and from Maisur on tbo soiitb. 
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Chsjtsr VIII On the west there were the old BauMpur and Kod snh-dirisiraa 
and on the north the ‘alienated district of SdngE During the 
thirty-two years ending 1877 local produce prices had varied' 
Eevibios SuBVET. hushed rice from 160 pounds the rupee in 1850 and 1861 
to 24 pounds in 1865 or an increase of 666 per cent; for Indian 
millet or jvdri from 256 pounds in 1852 to 18 pounds in 1865 
or an increase of 1322 per cent; and for wheat from 84 pounds in 
1843 to 6 pounds in 1866 or an increase of 1300 per cent. Ths 
following statement gives a snmmaiy of the prices during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1876. The average of the ten years 
ending 1867 was much raised by the exceptional prices which 
prevailed from 1862 to 1865, the years of the Amerian War during 
which cotton had risen to over £70 (Rs. 700) the hlmdi 
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When the original survey was introduced these villages did not 
contain one mile ot made road. Since 1846 the tract had hem 
crossed by two main lines ; one from Bangalor and Earihar, where 
there was a bridge over the Tnngbhadra, to Hubli, the old made 
road from Poona to Bangalor ; and one which branched from the 
Poona-Bangalor road about four miles north-west of Haribar and 
passed through Kod and Sirs! to Knmta. A third road ran east 
and west tlnrough the north of the tract from Havannr to Hdngal 
and Knmta, and carried much traffic between Belfiri, from which 
Bdvanur was about ninety miles distant, and south Dhhrwdr. All 
these three routes especially the Poona-Bangalor trunk road carried 
a heavy cart traffic during the greater part of the year, end created 
a great demand for fodder. Other local roads joined large markets 
and formed feeders to the main lines. A comparison of the average 
of the ten years ending 1856-57 and 1876-77, shows a spread from 
96,179 to 157,603 acrea in the tillage area, a fall from 86,388 to 
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31,279 acres in tLo •waste arable land, and a rise in collections from 
X8076 to £11,509 (Rs. 80,760.Rs, 1,15,690;. The details ore 

IldnthemuT Land Rrvtnue, ISST-lSTf. 
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In 3878, eighty-one per cent of Gorernmont land tilled by 
the men whoso names were entered ns holders in Iho (Jovernmont 
books, of which they tilled three per cent in partnership with 
others. The holders lot to tenants fonrteon per cent on money 
rents and five per cent on grain rents, generally onc-lidf cf tlio 
crop. During the thirty years ending 1877, the rotnras showed 
n rise in population from 66,004 in 1817 to 82,409 in 1877 or 
24'S per cent; in flat-roofed and tiled houses from OlC® to 14,784 
Qc Gl'4. cant •, in fiald cattln fs<iw. 1&,Q42. ta a< elaven. yst 

cent; in carts from 899 to 3114 or 246 per cent; wells and 
water-lifts from 087 to 1032 or fifty per cent ; and in drinking 
ponds and re-serroirs from fifty-si.v to sixty-eight or twenty-one per 
cent. Thatched houses showed a fall from 3701 to 2710 or 20'8 
per cent; cows, buffaloes and thoir young from 37,342 to 20,035 or 
28'7 per cent; sheep and goats from 36,118 to 22,7Cl or thirty- 
seven per cent ; horses and ponies from 628 to 427 or tl)irty-ono per 
cent; and watering ponds and reservoirs from oightocn to seventeen or 
five per cent. The north and west of the tract was chiefly black cotton 
soil, and in the centre and 'west black and rod gravelly and stony 
soils wore mixed, and tlio country was broken by sevom) ranges and 
patches of low stony red hills. All tho better rice land bore sugar- 
cane every third year or nn nfler-crop of grain or pulse. The climate 
of the cast and the west of tho tract differed greatly. In the west nnd 
centre, tho rainfall ■was generally snillcicnt nnd fnvournblo and much 
more certain than in tho cast nnd north-east. The extreme north- 
east of the tract lay on the edge of tho holt subject to nneortain 
rainfall. Tho rest of Iho'tract shared in both monsoons nnd onjoyod 
an unusually largo supply of Uio caatom or Madras mensoon. Of 
tho wholo crops ohout sixty-two per cent bolongod to the early and 
thirty-eight per cent to tho late harve.st. It was cssofltially a dry 
crop tract jrdri, iur, wheat, oilpoocls, and cotton bciJ*g tho chief 
crops. Tho New Orleans variety of cotton wns more largely grown 
than tho native sort and throve ■well. Wlmtrioo ■»vas mot with was 
mostly grown in tlio west. Only five -villages had largo rcsorvows 
with water lasting till Into in the hot weather, wdicn tho supply was 
re.*<torod by the early May thunderstorms. Tho ohiot crops 'wero 
Jvdri covering thirty-four per cent, tur 3'8 per cent, castor 2‘9 
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I Tho nverngo oulstmtiing kftinneo Its. <176 in Oio’tcn ycaro ending 1677 fa duo 
cntlraly to the ontatandingB ot the loinino year I676'77. Bom. Qov. P*l. t<t<L\. •<>, 
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Chapter VIII. por cent, hllhi 4'9 per cent, and American ami country wltoa 
fourteen por cent of tfio area iinclor tillege. Cotton tos the largest 
and most viduablo export. Besides cotton, grain of all kinds tros 
toTstosSunvzar. 55 ^^ 53 ^ od-sceds, sugar, coconnuts, and belelnuts Tveto all 
valuable products moat of which were grown for o-xport. The 
2SiS-7!>, aoppliod nilh markets, those of Byddgi, Rfinebonnm, 

and Gutal being the ohiof, Throughout tho tract tillage was good, 
the fields wore fairly onltiratod, and manure was freely used. Tho 
people were wcll-to.do. 

Changes caused by Timgbhadra floods made romsed measure- 
ments necessary over a largo area. For revision purposes the 
villages were armngect into four classes. The first class comprised 
thirty-five villages close to tho great Poonn-Bangalor rood, The 
second class included twenty-four villages to tho south-west of the 
first class. Tho third class conl.aincd sixty-threo villages to the 
cast and north-east of tho sub-division. Tlio fourth class consisted 
of tho eight oxtremo iiorth-CBStcrn villages. The highest dry-crop 
acre rate for tho first >vns ds. (lls. 2) ; for the second 3s. Cd. (Bs. I S) t 
forthothirf 3 *. Sd. (Bs. Id) j and for tho fourth 2 s. 9d. (Bs.l 5 ). 
Thu tlco InuLda woto assessed at ono nni&rm hipest acre rate of 
ICs, (Rs. 8 ). For garden lands 0 highest aero rate of £l‘k (Rs.l2} 
was adopted. Tlic effect of tlic revision seltloment was an increase 
of 40‘I per cent. Tho details are : 

iJdiift'ni'ur J?(ti<ie» Sillltmn:t, tS7S-75. 
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During tho ton yoara heforo tlic original' snrvoy sottloment (1837' 
1847) tho tillage nroa fell from about 75,000 acres in 1887-88 to 
about 50,000 acres in 1S4G-17, and collections varied from about 
£12,450 (Rs. 1,2-4,500) in 1839-40 to £9450 (Rs. 94,600) in 1845-40. 
Daring tbo first ten years of the surrey lease (1847-1857), the tillage 
area rose from about 05,000 acres in 1847-48 to about 125,000 acres 
in 1856-57, and collections from about £5500 to about £13,000 
(Bs. S5,000-Rs. 1,30,000) ; during tho no,xt ton years (1857-1807), 
tho tillage area roso from about 181,000 acres in 1857-58 to about 
163,000 acres in 1860-07 and collections from about £13,200 tp 
about £15,600 (Rs. 1,32,000 -Rs. 1,50,000); and during tbo eleven 
years ending 1877-78 tbo tillage area foil from about 163,000 acres 
in 1867-68 to about 166,000 acres in 1877-78 and collections 
from about £15,600 to about £13,600 (Rs. 1,55,000 - Rs. 1,35,000). 
During the four'yoais after tbo revision sottloment (1878-1882), the 
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tillage area fell from about 147,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 135,000 
acres in 1881-82 and collections from about £18,200 to about 
£16,000 (Rs. 1,82,000 -Rs. 1,60,000). The details are 


lUinebennur, 130 Village : Survey J?estills, 1SS7-1S82. 
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In 1878-79 tbo revised survey settlement was introduced into 
247 villages of tbo old Kod sub-division.® The thirty years’ 
survey settlement bad been introducod into 245 of tboso villages 
in 1848-49 and into tbo two remaining villages in 1861-62. At 
the revision survey 178 of those villages belonged to Kod, 
twenty-throe to Rfinobonnnr, twenty-eight to Khmjgi, and eigh- 
teen to HAngal. The total area of the sub-division was 334,267 


J Bom, Gov. Sol. CLTX. 43-45. 

‘Col. Andcraon, Surv. Comr. 160 of I4th February 1879, Gov, Res, 1C7S of 27th 
March 1870. Bom. Qov. Scl, CLX, 
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Chap^Vm. acres.’ The old Kodsab-dmsioinsas the most sontliera pari of il 
Land. Prosidonoy aboro tlio Sahyddris. It formed a projection into IMa 
Eiybios Sosvtr boundod it on the east sontli and west separating it for 
■ Nortlj Kdnara and the coast. ThenortbandeaatoftlieBnb-dmw 
W!-h, *1*® ®®’l ™ generally gravelly tat 

Btady. ThosarfocewaswavingandbrokenbysniBllLills. IntbeeoDll ‘ 
a well marked ebain or ridge of bills 300 to 400 feet bigb, ran ocros! 
the Bob-division from west to oast, beginning on tbe Maisnr border 
and ending a little abort of the Tnngbhadra. On the south betm 
Kod and Maisnr was a similar and nearly parallel chain. Betm 
these two chains tan a valley font to ten miles wida Different park 
of Kod varied considerably in climate. In the east tbe rainbill ms 
seldom BO heavy as to damage the best diy-crop tillage; fnrtlier 
west the rains wore heavier and in the cutramo west tbe villages 
wore rice viilagrs. Its southerly os well as its westerly position gave* 
Kod a share both in the south-n'ost and in the north-cast monsooo. 
The south-west wus the chief siund-by and rarely foiled. In ocAmnoi 
with the rest of the district, in late April and daring May, heavy 
, thunderstorms often sevoral days in succession put water into the 
ponds and soaking tbo ground allowed ploughing and other field 
work to bo begun. Hence about nine-tenths of the whole cnltivo- ' 
tion was early or Icharif. Entire failure of crops from drought 
was unknown though it often happened that the monsoon was more 
favourable for one kind of cnltivation than for another. Tho climate 
was in general singnhriy temperefo. In March and April beyond 
a few hours in tho middle of the day there was no real heat, and tbo 
nights were always cod and pleasantly moist This nad the steady 
and certain monsoon rainfall wero dne to the fifty miles of wood- 
land that lay between it and the crest of the Sahyddris. In the 
east the balk of the tillage was dry-crop j'oort', cotton, and oilseeds; 
in the west rice and for &y crop rdgi instead otyVdn were the main 
crops. Much sngarcane, the 1876 area was 1262 acres, was grown 
in the lower rice lands watered from ponds ; cocoa and betel pabns 
were also grown in tho gardens. Kod's special crop was the red 
chilly or wpsionm which was grown as a diy-crop, sometimes in 
fields of several acres. No fewer than 1217 ponds were nsed for 
irrigation, bat few of them were in good repair. Of the total popu- 

JBom.Qov.S<ilCIXl. Tha details aw: 

KidAra,maniim. 
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Intion of 92,G75 abonfc sixfy-fivo per cent wore purely agricuUm-al, Chapter VIII. 
fourteen per cent wore partly’ ngricnltural, and twonty-ono per cent — 

weronon-ngricultural. tond. 

Returns prepared in 1S7C showed 17,018 or CO per cent UmsioaSoavEr, 
Govermnent and 11,354 or 40 per cent alienated surrey fields in 
occupation. Of tlic Governmont fields 13,053 or forty-si.r per cent 
wore tilled by tlio man who appeared as holder in the Government 
hooks, 430 fields or 1 ’54 per cent wore tilled hy the occupant in 
])artncrehip with other per.sons, and 3529 fields or 12'43 per cent 
were let to tenants. Of the tenant-tilled holdings 2411 wore 
hold on money rents and 1118 on gram-rents, which generally 
consisted of one-half to one-third of the produce.* The registration 
records seemed to show that private sales of land were less common 
than in other parts of the district. Prices, though registration 
prices have to be taken with caution, ranged from five or si.v to 
twenty times the assessment. liurgo sums were advanced on land 
mortgages. In 181-8 at the beginning of the survey settlement the 
sub-division had not .a mile of made road. During tho thirty j'cars' 
loaec tho opening of the old Rombay-Madras mail road which 
jias.scd thraugh the north-eastern sillagcs secured eonimnnication 
with Ilubli, lihunvur, and Belganm to the north and with Maisnr 
to the south. Coastward one lino led by Kod, naunsbliavi, and 
Tilvalli through Sirsi to Kumta j and a second lino from Ilirokernr 
hy Sititlkop, a largo trade contro about ten miles within tho Jlaisur 
frontier, by Siddilpur in North KAnara, whence one road wont to 
Sirs! and Kumta and another went down tho Gersappa pass to 
nontivnr. Cross roads woro numerous. Tlioro was no want 
of good markets both within and at no great dist.'inco beyond 
tho boundaries of the hub-divifiion. Tuminkatti, Mi'isur, Uhik- 
Dasnr, Ilirokorur, Chikkernr, Rattihalli, and other minor market 
towns lay within the sub-division, and Byadgi, HAngal, Iliiveri, 

Sirdlkop, and Rdnebcnnnr were all first class places of trade at no 
great distance over tho border. The manufactures were confined 
to tho usual cotton and woollen hand-loom weaving. Of 437 looms 
391 woro used for making cotton cloth and forfy-threo for making 
blankets. 

In 1818-49 Kod svas in a state of extraordinary depression, con- 
siderably -worse than that of tho neighbouring parts of Dhfirwai'. 

This depression was owing to its isolated position. Tho neighbour- 
hood of Maisur and tho want of roads entirely cut it off from markets. 

It was not till 1872 that roads were opened from Kod through 
hlaisur territory to North KAnara. But from 1 848 linos between 
Dharwur and KAnara began to bo opened and between 1850 and 
1800 much progress was made. Taking tho avorago for throe of 
tho chief markets of tho sub-division, Kod, Rattihalli, and Ilirokorur, 
tho produce prices during tho fifty-nine years ending 187C woro for 
Indian millet or jvan 243i pounds tho rupco during tho ten years 
ending 1827, 188i during tho ton years ending 1837, 244 during 
tho ton years ending 1847, 302 J during tho ton years ending 1857, 

105 during tho ton yc.ars ending 1807, and 774 during the nine 
years ending 187G. The details aro : 


' Col, Anderson, Siirv. Comr. ICO of 14t1i Vcb. 1879, Bom. Oov. Scl. CLX, 13. 
Ji 98-71 
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Kod SaUlIiattiSirderurProdttctllupce Prices, ISIS-WC, 
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The prices of tbe most valaable and least bnllcy articles showed a 
comparative!; smaller advance. Cocoanuts and betelnnts had 
always been in high demand and were easily carried; even in 
these articles the increase in average price dnring the nine years 
ending 1676 compared with the ton years ending 1847 ma not less 
than ninety per cent. In sugar and the different kinds of, grain 
grown in the sub-division the increase in price ranged between 200 
and 300 per cent. Even allowing that the prices of the nine years 
ending 1876 were in the earlier years somewhat influenced by the 
American war, the existing range of prices was still fully 150 per 
cent higher than it had been tmrty-five years before. Cotton had 
also risen about 150 per cent. 

Excluding the two lapsed villages into which the survey settle- 
ment was introduced in 1861-62, in the 245 Kod villages settled 
in 1848-49, during the ten years ending 1847 the average oecnpied 
area of Government land was only 48,899 acres, that is less than 
one-third of 150,215 acres the corresponding area of arable waste. 
The revenue for these ten years averaged £7256 (Es. 72,560) with 
average yearly remissions of £503 (Rs. 5030) and average 
outstandings of £153 (Rs. 1530). In 1847-48 only 38,447 acres 
were held for tillage and 159,278 arable acres were waste. After 
the introduction of the settlement the spread of tillage and the 
increase of revenue from the occupation of waste was steady and 
without check. The following statement gives the occupied area 
and revenue for the year 1847-48 and for every fifth year since 
1848-49: 


Kod and Keoenue, dSfY-lsrS, 
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The increase of the occupied area which took place between 
1868-64Rnd 1868-69 wasnot maintained. In 1866-67 the occupied area 
amounted to 183,298 acres. This great tillage area was dne to the 
extremely high price of cotton. Under ordinary prices very little 
land in Kod grows a paying cotton crop. But prices were then so 
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liigli that tho poorest crop, not more than eight inches high and with 
an acre yield of not more than ten' pounds, paid. On the fall to 
normal prices which set in about 1868 some of the poorer land ceased 
to pay and was thro^vn up. Still during the four years ending 
1878 the area held for tillage was over 170,000 acres a much higher 
figure than had been reached before the American war. In 1878 
an area of 35,121 arable acres bearing a survey assessment of 
£2199 (Bs. 21,990) remained waste. Much of this land had been 
waste for generations, and could not bo brought under tillage 
without considerable labour. Tho following statement shows the 
ten years’ averages of tillage and revenue for the ten years before 
and the thirty years of the settlement : 

Kod Tillageand Retenut, 18SS-1S7S. 


Yeas. 


Waste. 

Cellee* 

tfont 

nemls- 

sions. 

Out* 

stand* 

ings. 

183S-184S 

1818*1658 

1653*1603 

lEOS-1876 

Acres. 

48.809 

87.805 

1C2.103 

170,897 

Acres. 

150.216 

116.400 

44,078 

85,640 

ns. 

72.603 

80.401 

1,42.620 

1,44.091 

ns. 

5027 

44 

** 2 

Rs. 

1629 

2023 

2C 


The total land revenue of tho sub-division under every head. 
Government land assessment quit-rent and grass sales, fell from 
£10,902 (Us. 1,09,020) in 1847-48 tho year before settlement to 
£9028 (Bs. 96,280) in 1848-49 tho year of settlement, and rose to 
£20,681 (Bs. 2,06,810) in 1877-78 the last year of the settlement. 
Daring the survey lease population increased from 71,695 in 1848 to 
92,675 in 1876 or 29'2 per cent; flat roofed and tiled houses from 
3410 to 5381 or 57'5 per cent j farm cattle from 29,332 to 36,287 or 
23’7 per cent; carts from 1020 to 4503 or 177 per cent; and 
watering ponds from 1195 to 1217 or 1‘9 per cent. On tho other 
hand thatched houses fell from 15,080 to 14,353 or 4'8 per cent; 
cows and buffaloes from 80,107 to 54,662 or 31’7 per cent ; sheep and 
goats from 17,972 to 14,275 or 20'6 per cent ; horsos from 823 to 548 
or 33'4 per cent ; and drinking ponds from 183 to 175 or 4’3 per cent. 
In the famine year of 1870 the population was 92,675. Though Kod 
scarcely suffered from local failure of crops, the high price of grain 
forced perhaps two or threo thousand of the poorer classes to leave 
tho district in search of work. Tho increase in the population had 
not been groat, only twenty-nine per cent in tho thirty years. 
This, in Colonel Anderson’s bpinion, was chiefly due to epidemics of 
cholera which generally once in five years caused a largo number of 
deaths. The increase in houses of tho bettor class and in farm cattle 
proved a very considerable accumulation of agricultural capital. 
Tho decrease in cows and buffaloes and in sheep and goats was 
caused by tho spread of tillage. Tho great increase in carts was an 
evidence of tho development of trade. The carts wore used in field 
work, but their chief object was to carry produce to market. Most of 
tho watering ponds were voty small ; mauy of them did not water 
more than one or two fields. All over tho country remains of 
embankments showed that at somo former time not a single snitablo 
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site Lad remained UDUSCcl. 01 2839 iratering and drinkiop veils 633 
had Leon made during the survey lease. Waring tLe tnreo yean 
ending 1876-77 in seventy-four sdllagcs an average of 182 nofe 
to pay rent had Lccn issned.’ This Colonel Anderson thougLt vrss 
not oscesstTo in a sub-division which was bounded by forciga 
territory separated by an ntliricinl boundary. In 1879 the people 
seemed well-to-do. lliey enjoyed n climate above the ordinary rish 
of drought ; their lands yielded a great variety of prodneta many ol 
which were always in demand at good prices; they had fair outlets 
for their produce to the coast and in other directions, and for thirty 
years liad enjoyed a very modernto assessment. Especially in dry 
crop land the tillage was more careless than in almost any part of 
Dhdrwdr. Wasto grans patches in a field supposed to bo tilled were 
not uncommon. This roughness and imperfection were due to the 
very rapid spread of tillage and had been encouraged by the 
extremely low nasessment. The thirty years' lease had raised the 
subdivision from a state of extreme depression to a state of extreme 
prosperity. In the sonth of tho .snb-dirision a good deal of hilly 
and broken ground at the time of the first surrey liad bcoh measured 
with the cross staff mid chain. In spite of this tho total area undtir 
tho two Burvoys showed a difibronco only from 332,057 to 331,267 
acres. Though tho gross area of tho two Burreys corresponded so 
closely some considorahlo differences occurred in detail. The 
Tungbhndra formed tbo eastern boundary for a distance of seme 
twelve miles. This largo river was subject to great floods, which 
often removed tho boundary marks and both added to and took 
away land from neighbouring fields. Tho very numerous ponds wore 
anotliercnuscof considcmblo changes in tho areas of fields above them. 
The former survey showed 22,006 fields, la tho rovisionsurvey the 
sub-division of largo numbers cud the making scpnrnto occupancies 
intosoparato survey numbers raisedtho whole number to 32,689 survey 
fields. Of tbo 22,606 old snrvoy fiolJs, tbo difference between the 
areas of tho two surveys was within five per oont in 21,157, hetweea 
five and ton per cent in 967, between ton and fifteen per cent in 
268, between fifteen and twenty per cent in 90, and over twenty 
per cw:t in 12+. As in other revised blocks the classing of land 
was changed no moro than was roqnirod to obtain abase of 
assessment in accordance with the revision standard. As a rule 
fifteen por cent of tho bettor drycrop and twonty-fivo per cant ot 
tho poorer soils were reclassod. More svns done if the roclnssed per 
centage showed that more was required. In watered land svhen the 
area of rice glands in a snrvoy field differed one-half to one-third 
.from tho former area, the soil svas reclassod. When tho differonco 
svas less than one-third the old classification w.ts confirmed iritli 
whatever adjustment tho general e.vamination of tho soil classification 
of tho village showed to bo necessary'. Tho changes in’ tho watcr- 
snpply during the thirty years’ lease made a completo reclussing 


' To collect the revenue, in 1874-75 forty-cij;lit villogce lad 56 notices imil one 
distraint i in 1875.76 sbity-fni! villages liad 75 notices and 10 distraints; and in 
1870-77 100 tillages tad 413 notices and 9 dislraints. Bom. Gov. Scl. CbX IS, 
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everywlioro necessary. Less soil liad to bo rcclasscd tlion in 
most revisions. Except that it had not allowed interval enough 
between the better and the poorer soil, tlio former classing was 
good. In entirely rcclasscd land, whore tlio now classing was muck 
biglier than tlio former classing, a reduction of an eighth (2 as.) was 
made. In the 1 848-49 settlement Captain Wingate divided the 
villages into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 2a. dd. to 1». CJd. (Es. 1 J - 12 J ns.) Those classes divided the 
sub-division north-west and south-east into four parallel strips 
according to the variation of the rainfall from west to cast. Under 
the revision survey the sub-division was divided into five classes 
instead of four. In making the live new classes the general idea of 
the original grouping was kept, but some detail changes had bccomo 
necessary chiefly from the opening of roads and markets. In the 
first class, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 4?. (Us. 2), wore 
placed twonty-throo villages forming a projection in tho extreme 
north-east of tho sub-division, and having a moderate minfall 
favournblo for good dry-crop cultivation. In tho second class, with 
a highest diy-crop acre rate of 3s. Gd. (Rs.l5), were placed eight}'- 
nino villages forming tho gonornl north-eastern portion of tho 
sub-division. Tho rainfall in these villages was not too heavy for 
good dry-crop tillage, though it was somewhat less suited than 
tho climate of tho first class. Tho villages wore also worse off for 
communications. In tho third class, with a highest dry-crop aero 
rate of 3.'?. (Rs. 1 J), were oighty-sovon villages to tho south-west of the 
second class, and somewTiat inferior in dry-crop climato and in 
communications. In tho fourth cla's, with a highest dry-croji acre 
rate of 2fl. Cd. (Rs. U), wore placed tho forty-four western ^^llngcs 
cither with too heavy a rainfall for dry crops or difficult to got at 
because of hills. In tho fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 
2s, 3d. (Rs.li), wore placed four villages in tho extreme sonth-\yest 
corner of the sub-division. They formed two projections into 
Afnisur and both in regard to min and to roads were less suited 
for dry-crop tillage than tho neighbouring villages to tho cast. 
'J’ho highe.st acre nites proposed for rice lands were IGs. (Rs^8) for 
tho rillngos of tho first throe dry-crop classes, and 15s. (Rs. 7i) for 
those of tho remaining two classes, _Tho entire Government and 
sdienated occupied and unoccupied rice land, according to tho 
revision snrvc}', was 32,553 acres. Of these tho Govcrninont occupied 
land was ] 9,020 acres. Their a.s<.cssment at the proposed rates gave 
an averago acre rate of Cs. 4£d. (Rs. 3«s. 3^’j) against 4.v. IJd. 
(Rs. 2 as. lj*j), tho averago rate of tho rico land under tho former 
settlement. For tho garden lands tho highest aero rate proposed 
was £1 10s. (Rs. 15). Tho entire garden lands wore 19C8 acres of 
which 1307 acres were Govcrninont occupied land. I'heir assessment 
at tho proposed rates gave an average aero rnto of 13s. 9d. (Rs.GJ), 
against the former average of 12s. lid. (Rs. 0 ns. 74) on an area of 
833 acres. Tho following statement shows tho elTcct of tho revision 
.settlement : 
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Tlic lotiil irmnn’ of revonui' from tlie l/iml in wciip.itira fc 
lfi7C-"7 wnf i.'iHSii (Ik 5S,s:iO) or tliirly-niiie |)ir cent. In k; 
nuci tlip infn':i"i> wnn orcr 100 j>'r cent. 'Ilie villiifrt* of ll.vritnlli 
ww mi«C(l l(>.'l‘(i iitT roiil from n tolnl of £ li Sf to n total of £S0 Sr, 
(R". iit-POl). Tliia fncrrvf<\va'! cliielly on the wnleml arts, £1S 
to £l!l (111. ISO ••100) n ri‘e of HMrly 200 pr tent, from lli: 
inrrw'.wi valimtlnn of itriAmtion cntirol’y ilm' to the nsciroi: Wrp 
tnriieil to liettiT Recount than fomerly. The eccowl n'v ww (ho 
villnm' of llyndiimlml which waa roinwl My‘2 pr cent Hero tin 
rice laml rceorthvl nt (Imfiret eetileinenlwaaiiim'lyncn’jvitlinn 
n''He!i>iim'nt of £19 (tU. It'O), Now HIJ Rcri'i of riro kwl were 
nue^n'd at £,*•(! 4». (IN, .’1)2), whicii, with the arltlilinnal wahf 
n-!ie.f.iiiicnt, rtccoimted for the Inrffu incre.oic. In two ro« the 
iiicronve of n«''e*‘;im>nt- woe In'tween fiO and 100 pr cent. In 
Koiid|mr the riee wni from CO 0*. (IN, t):)) to£12 h*. (R'. 121}w 
9('i'8 pT eeiil; thin wschielly doe to the rom'clinfjof o fonner otter 
in area Tlie eceond ca'o of incrta'o between 90 nnd 100 pet wst 
was the nllnue of J{a*!Apur where the increnie waa from £10 I®*- 
to £27 fir, (its. 188-270) or 97’8. In eleven eares the inen.a'o 
WB.a between aisly and ninety jwr cent. A eoiiMderahle ntt* of 
Govenimenl arable land wa.a atill waate. 2’ho details arc ; 
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Tim increnso in tho total nren of nnoccupied nmblD wnrto land 
was dim to lauds formerly cln’iscd ns nnninblo being' clnsacd as arable. 
Tim bulk of the largo area of tliedrycrop arable wa.<.to was poor imlands 
which for long were likely to Ire held only for grazing. Tho following 
statement, shows the total area and iissessmcnt of the whole fnirvcy 
block of 247 Goveramenl villages of the old Kod sub-division : 
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Kod Land Area and Atwmait, 1S7S-7D. 
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21.W 
76,174 
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174,530 
36,011 
6!} C^O 

66, ©“‘i 

R« 

S,00,H1I 

27,250 

1,03,072 

Rh. 

45,700 

332,PST 

2,49,203 

334,267 

3,40,225 
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On tlio whole occupied Goremincnt land under every head, 
garden rice and dry crop, the assessment of the former settlement 
showed nn average acre rate of 1«. Od. (1-1 as.) j under the proposed 
Bottlcmcnt the avernge acre rate would ho 2«. (Re.l «s.3J), nn 
acre increase of 7^d. (SJ as.). The proposed settlement was sanctioned 
by Government in ^larch 1879.* It was introduced into fifty-one 
villagcB in 1878-79 and into the remaining 196 villages in 1879-80. 

Duringtheten years beforotho original survey settlement (1838-lSli 
in 245 Kod villages the tillage area fell from about 58,000 acres in 
1838-39 to about 38,000 acres in 1847-48, and collections from about 
£17,000 to about £10,900 {Ils.l,70,000-R3.1,09,000). During the 
first ten years of the survey lease (1848 -1858} the tillage area rosofroin 
about 50,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 121,000 acres in 1857-58, 
and collections from about £9600 to about £15,700 (Rs. 96,000 • 
Rs. 1,57,000) ; during the next ten years (1858 - 1868), the tillage area 
rose 'from about 126,000 acres in 1858-59 to about 182,000 acres 
in 1867-68 and collections from about £16,000 to about £21,200 
(Rs. 1,60,000 -Rs. 2,12,000); and during the last ten years (1868-1878) 
the tillage area varied from about 176,000 acres in 1868-69 to about 

166.000 in 1872-73, and collections from about £20,800 to about 
£10,900 (Rs. 2,08,000 - Rs. 1,99,000). During the four years after 
the revision settlement (1878-1882), the tillage area fell from about 

170.000 acres in 1878-79 to about 165,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about £25,200 in 1879-80 to about £21,000 
in 1881-82 (Rs. 2,52,000 - Rs. 2,10,000). TIio details arc* ; 
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' Colonel Antlcnon, Survey Commirnioncr, IBO of 14th rchriinry 1870, and Gov. 
Iie<i. 1G78 of 27th March 1870. Ikini. GowScl. CLX. 1 .30, 102-202. 
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extreme north-west of the collectorato. The Dhdrw^r-HnbH road Chapter VIII. 

running north-cast and south-west divided it into two veiy I,^A 

diflerent sections. The country to the north-cast was a waving 

plain with occa.sional small hills, in general a drycrop tract nE\TstoH SoavEr. 

containing a largo proportion oE black cotton soil. The land to 

the south-west was full of hills and forest in tho main of red ~ 

soil, the regular rice country which is locally known ns malndd. 

During tho eleven years ending 1878 at Dhdrwfir tho rainfall 
varied from 47'9S to 2G'28 and averaged 31‘92 inches, and at Mngad 
it varied from 50’ 78 to 23’28 and averaged 34*71 inches.* Tho climate 
varied greatly in different p.arta oE tho subdivision. .Tlio cast with a 
certain and fairly regular rainfall was admirably suited to drycrop 
tillage. As a rule during tho month of May a succession of heavy 
thunderstorms thoroughly soaked the ground and allowed ploughing 
and other field work to begin in preparation for tho regular south- 
west monsoon in June. In the end of October, after tho sotting in of 
tho north-east or Madras monsoon, a very heavy fall of rain generally 
afforded a second chance in case the south-west monsoon happened to 
fail. In most years the rainfall in May and in October was greater than 
that of any other two months of the year. From tho Belgaum road 
tho r.*iinfall increased aritli every milo to tho west, till, near tho 
western boundary, during tho monsoon months it was fully fifty per 
cent heavier than at DhnrwAr. In tho west tho constant succession 
of hill and dalo was very favourable for rice, the drainage of tho 
hill sides keeping tho lowlands well supplied with water. ^ The cast 
of tho sub-division was in tho main a drycrop tract andyedn’, wheat, 
pulse, cotton, and oil seeds were tho staple crops. Loss than tho 
whole area of cotton soil was given to cotton, ns from tho nearness 
of Dhdrwiir and still more bccauso of tho value of its straw ns 
foddorforcartmen,Indianmiltet was a better paying crop than cotton. 

In tho west, though Indian millet was still occasionally seen, rdgi 
took its place as a drycrop and rico became the staple. In low 
lying rico lands with a sufficient supply of moisture, sugarcane was 
commonly grown once every three years, and in other years a crop 
of pulse generally followed tho rico. The land Was generally well 
tilled, and, ns far ns it was available, manure was given first to tho 
rico land and then to tho drycrop soil. Tho garden lands wore of 
comparatively small importance. As in other parts of northern 
Dhdrwdr, tho arcca palm and betel vino gardens of tho south 
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of t'tiwi jnliii'*. On na avcrnfri', 187 1 niiil 1 S'f^, ri« 
or 5I*'I’i7 |K'r (■nnl of flnvt'rnim'iit ori-npi'-il v.rro iinilorisfit t* 
AtiiriYfro)'', mill •)0,Pf7 ni'fi'i nr 40 1'5 ji* r !•> at v.-iir>i iiniirf 1* /; 
raii Of tho t'ltdl rurvoj’ iiiiiiiIii'D 10,1':17 or 72 IS jw rccrt 
wore finvfrnini'iit nwl 4225 nr ‘27’S7 jv-r ri'iil won' fili"ni!.i<l. Oi 
till' (lovcrmiirnl tiiiiolMT-’, CiiiiS r.r 45*.'’ )v r (ont Biro tilli'iflrtl^ 
ori'iipiiiti. tint 1*1 tlm in<'ti wiin‘.i nmnci wcii'oat'wl in tlrtJyU'rs. 
nii'iit tiooko, r27nr0.8l |>i'pc-tiI nrrotiil^l liy ornijnafj in [a.il- 
ntT-liip mill othor*, 1712 nr IJ‘4!' |ii r coat woro lilli'l by 
on inoiii'y rjml<, iia>l fill) or 7‘PS jar (•‘iii ooro lilb-il by traanbi'i 
proiliiii- op );mm rciil’. Of tbc jiririt’o or tiAn niinibori, ISliOrr 
10'£2 ii-rci’iit irffo till'll by tin* jiripri' Iftp’i or (14 t* 

0U[r'rmit by jmrijmitnr* in {urtii'ribip witli oihor*, Sb'ilrr 
i;l‘7t |» r l•|•nl Bi ro tilli-il by tcrmtit ' fnrn moify irtit, niiJ 5''! c: 
!V5'i por P'-nt by tonniiti for ii pP'i'liifi' or pniin roat. Of lb’ 
mnamiiiR nttinb"r»4 II orS'Pl pi-p (•■■nl wrro wa-to, .mi.i 45} nriPJ 
imrci'iit Bi'to I imr-.p-il nr naariiblf numb- pii. 'Infcintr llo twopl'if'-i 
(if liiiil ioja-tbi-r till'*" Mnrii" iriii' liSl jn-rci'iit tilbil byliic{i'r'03 
linblini; iliri Ptiy iimlop (lovrmn.iul nr.il .'li'} [i-r lytit by cbrpt 
Tin' larf,'!' iiri-i of Irannl-tillpil laml, almiii rloVcn p-r P-'nl sbiTp 
tlip 8Vt P. 11 ’ 1 ', vf«( poilnbiy line tn t!,» Ki'i.'libinrli'ioii of !)li.4rirs? 
eoinenf irlm-o trailer* mnl poiitry In'bl butie nreai of Km!. Tie 
cotulitiiiji'i in till" llbSrwilr enb.ilivi'ii'n tlifiprei! froiii tbe o-iidiii'W 
in ine*l pirle of tin* <li*tript, Tbo tiroKrf'i’ t‘iwn« nf I)!.!im,<pntil 
Ifiibli were a iwalinr fr.'Uire, mill ernlten'i! tliprmpb the i’y.i!ntiei 
wa* a lari’e tnelinj; pin* I mixiein to own lanii. Con'i<i'.niiir list 
ntwly belt of tlie people ICpSPjh'P rent vm' tpaiKr* er craft'raca 
il wn* rriimrknble Ilia! a lar,;er pn'pirlioa nf ilie lir.ii hi'! wt 
pawl'll fmiH the fieM wiir}.iiip pin'’"*. The laml in lliij I'lWinwa 
pi>«ev*eri an cxreetlini'ly liipli value both fer *a|e aaii a* leoJiity 
for Inim*. A* war (o li« eypepleil in a coniilry where the iwlinj 
cliii'n lias (. tponp, and wliere a streap Irmlinp spirit Tkirva'lc-l the 
wlmlo |topiiIaiion, the ra’es of Pile* tnnrt{:.ij,’i‘*nm! Jcao'vfW 
rtcorih'd «t the repivlration ollire were very nnaieren*. The ternir 
of r.vlo itioripnpe and lea<e varied iiiiich. In wh'* fen to twenty times 
the puivey niisp'smottt wa'i a common rale and far hiirher rates wets 
fp«)nonlIy roporded. Hea'a* everywhere the thirty ycani of the 
Riirvey setllemenl had rcen a preat clianpe in comimmipation*. In 
1819 there wa* but one made road in the aub-divi'.inn that ran froa 
Iliibli to Helpnnm. It pa“ed throngli the town of Dhilrwar and 
supplied the only communication hy road with the poasl hy Beljranm 


' Till' ilrUit* Bd iTAariif rite ll.lPiOnctrtorO'Phi MrCflil,jTOil‘ .SI, .ISO or U"! 
|»r ttnl, Mjrl SSS or 0 M ftr mil, iirr tils" or a'.SI jwr real, n’ii 1W3 or 0 ?! (tr 
ctnl, 111 lanorO'll pircnii, nih IK!I nr I'.SS jitr ernt, rannpiml ltl9orI'!5 
iwcmt, liiMil.S01(ipl'W|iiT«iit, iiilH2l«tOO!r»r«Bl, tnUcio ‘J?l or 0'!3 
prceot, miywIInnfoiii l!,S!it or 10 9? jwr trnl, told fSPl’l rrSl'lli r<rcint. 
Ao/if, Atiitritan colloa t\S3 or IIT4 it will, country loUon 10,00! or S'lO ]tr cent, 
gnini!iri3or!'lSi'«ci'«t,'ttlirale3IC or "'Ct per ernt. IP? or nil ^er 

cent, /I'numPii 1S3! or l'3J it cent, limml tii or O'Oi per ctnl, cocoanol pbiitnin 
unit olhtr fniitii SI or 00! iicr cent, miwclliincoiii S50 or W iwr «nt, winte 
ami fallow !!,0!K! or IMS rtr cent, total (O.iHi or tOUO rwr «■■«. Hum. Oor. Scl. 
CLUCi 
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and the old EAm pass whiot in many parts had a slope probably Chapter VIII. 
fully one in six. ^ Soon after (1848-49) measures were taken to t 
open communications with Kumta. In 1879 there were three 
porta on the coast immediately below'Dhdrwdr accessible by good Snavav. 

passes and roads, Rumta by the Arbail and Devimaui passes, 

Karwdr by the Arbail pass, and Goa by the Tinai pass, a line of 
little trade. Local cross roads had also been made in eveiy direc- 
tion in which the country tracks were not easily passable to carts. 

The sub-division was well supplied with markets. Dhdrwdr with 
over 2.3,000 people was an exceedingly good market and other 
second class towns were scattered at convenient distances. Hubli 
one of the largest trading towns in the Bombay Karndtak was only 
twelve miles from Dhdrwdr and only six miles from the south- 
eastern villages of the subdivision. The local manufactures were of 
no great consequence, 733 looms were employed in weaving cotton 
cloth and blankets. Except for show purposes local hand-woven 
cotton cloth held its own with steam-woven Bombay and English 
cloth. Produce prices between 1848 and 1878 showed that during 
the ten years ending 1857 j'udri rupee prices averaged 122 pounds, 
in the ten years ending 1867 the average rose to 60 pounds, in the 
ten years ending 1877 to 52 pounds, and in 1878 the price was 20 
pounds the rupee. The details are ; 


Dhdttedr Grain Rvptt Prices, ISJjS- 1S7S. 


Tun. 

Jvdri. 

Oleuned 

Uec 

IVheat 

NdtAni. 

Gnm. 

Tor. 

1848 >18*^7 . 

Pounds 

Founds. 

Founds. 

Pounds 

Pouads. 

Pounds 

128 

(U 

93 

136 

60 

82 

18&8-1807 .. 

60 

SO 

46 

TO 

SO 

42 

1868-1811 . 

62 

26 

So 

6J 

22 

SO 

1878 

20 

10 

10 

26 

14 

22 


The high American war prices of 1862-1865 were reached, and 
in a few cases slightly exceeded, during the famine year of 1877. 
Leaving out 1877 the average of the ten years ending 1878 
showed a rise, during the thirty years of the survey lease, in the 
price of cereals of 107 to 206 per cent and in pnlses of 173 per 
cent. Compared with those of the ten years ending 1857 the 
average produce prices of the ten years ending 1877 were consider- 
ably over 100 per cent higher. 

The Dhdrwdr sub-division differed from several of the lately 
revised sub-divisions because in 1848 at the time of the former 
settlement and for a long time before, it bad an ample population, 
contained at least one large town with other towns near, and had a 
military cantonment. So large a non-producing population ensured 
a good demand for all articles of every-day use. In spite of these 
advantages in 1847-48 the year before the introduction of the first 
settlement, of the arable land only 64,044 acres were occupied, and 
58,217 acres were waste. The unoccupied arable area fell to 8060 
acres in 1856-57 and to 4758 acres in 1878.^ In 1879 most of the 


1 The detailed yearly tillage and revenue etatement riven below shows for 187T-7S 
instead of 4719 acres 13,818 acres of unoccupied arable land. The explanation is that 
much of the 13,818 acres had from time to time been included in forest reserves which 
the revision survey excludes from the assessable area. Bom. Gov. Sel, CIjXI. 10. 
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Cluptcr 7IIL araljlo waste was in the west wlicro was a considerable area of poor Idl 
land. Eemiasionsj wliich wero very large before the first sottlomeiit, 
for twenty years bad practically ceased, and, except daring and attei 
EensTON Soavry. jjjg j 0 y(j foj t^onty-fivo years outstandings bad been ptac- 

tically unknown. Daring tbe ten years ending 1847-48 collection 
' ranged from £12,000 to £13,000 (Rs. l,20,000.Bs. 1,80,000), 

and in tbe two years ending 1817-48 they were £14,300 and 
£15,200 (Rs, 1,43, ^0 and Rs. 1,52,000]. In 1847-48 tho first year 
of tbe settlement £9027 (Rs. 90,270) only were collected, ra 
tins tbe revenue steadily rose to £17,786 (Rs. 1,77,860) in 1865-6il.- 
After 1865 came a slight fall. Still in tbe ten years endice 
1878-79 tbe collections from Government occupied land taaged 
between £13,300 and £18,400 (Rs. 1,33,000 and Rs. 1,81,0110). 
The two famine years 1876-77 and 1877-78 were years of consider- 
able pressure on tbe poorer clnsscs. In 1876-77 in mnety-niae 
villages 1412 notices were issned and skteen cases of distraint 
occurred. In 1877-78 in ninety-one villages 996 notices were 
issued and there were tbirty-scven distraints. Considering that 
many of tbe villages were on tbe frontier and that much cf 
the land was held by people wbo lived beyond tbe frontier, these 
numbers for a year of sneb exceedingly high piices were not 
excessive. Tbe corresponding figures for 1875-76, which may be 
considered a normal year, wore that in sixty-four villages 228 notices 
were issned and four distraints wero made. The following statement' 
shows tbe average tillaM and rovenno in 133 villages of this old 
Dbfirwdr snb-division during each period of ten years between 1838 
and 1878 : 

WriRir Tilhi/e onit Land Etrrnue, USS-WS. 


YuB. 

flwtm- 
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Ont* 
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ns. 

Bi. 

U 

ns. 

1S38<]$15 ... 

Cr,837 


66, 

10,694 

iffga 

329 

Surpfji, 

n.lSD 

H6,(K>4 

21,520 

1,16,716 

529 

1.46.325 

04S3 

W3<16G8 

7S54 


26 

1,74,106 

3 

18GS-16TB .. 


15,026 

lyU,676 

S3 

1.60,410 

619 


During the tbirly years ending 1878 flat roofed and tiled bouses 
increased from 7589 to 14,708 or 93'8 per cent; carts from 2188 to 
3181 or 46'44 per cent j wells and waterlifts or ludhis from 843 
to 1172 or 88'7 per cent; and ponds from 173 to 200 or 14'29 per 
cent. Population showed a decrease from 84,872 to 79,414 or 6'43 
per cent; thatched bouses from 8465 to 4046 or 52'2 per cent; farm 
cattle from 22,646 to 15,920 or 297 per cent; cows and buSaloes 
from 42,333 to 20,073 or 52‘58 per cent; sheep and goats from 
12,081 to 4865 or 5978 per cent j and horses from 1299 to 519 or 
60 per cent. In 1848 the population was 261'5 to the square mile 
a very high rate for those times. In 1878 it was 2447_ to tbe 
square mile. The decrease of 64 per cent in the population was 
ascribed to a bad type of fever which bad been prevalent in these 
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villages since 1860. Except by forcing craftsmen and labourers to Chapter T mr. 
leave their homes in search of work it was believed that the decrease ^ 

was not due to the 1 876 and 1877 famine.^ The increase of 93 per Iiani 

cent in flat roofed and tiled and the decrease of 52 per cent in thatched Kevisiox SnavEr. 
houses showed what an advance the bulk of the people had made in DWnmir, 

comfort. The decrease in cattle was more apparent than real. The iS79-80. 
reckoning was made during the fair season when large numbers of 
cattle were absent from their villages, some employed in the 
carrying trade and others sent to the western forests to graze. The 
increase of 46 per cent in carts, was a proof that the cattle power 
of the sub-division had been materially strengthened. A decrease 
in other cattle had been caused by the increased cost of grazing and 
fodder. Here as every where in DhArwfir, sheep and goats showed 
a great decrease. The fall in the number of horses and ponies, 
according to Colonel Anderson, was due to the number of roads 
which made the well-to-do travel in vehicles instead of on horse- 
back. The increase of wells from 843 to 1172 was fair, considering 
the thickness of the waterless surface layer. The rise from 175 to 
200 ponds was due to the repair of ponds which had been breached 
in 1848. Especially in the centre and eastern or black plains, the 
condition of the people was exceedingly good. The western villages 
were not so well off though compared with their state in 1848 the 
advance in the western villages had probably been greater than in 
the centre and east.* 

As in BankApur lands were remeasured with the object of turning 
every separately recognized occupancy into a separate survey number ; 
of, as far as possible, separating alienated from Government land ; and 
of dividing unwieldy survey numbers into moderate and manageable 
fields. With these objects the local survey numbers had been 
raised from 11,760 to 15,102. The total area was 207,748 acres 
against 206,916 acres according to the former survey. Though the 
general result of the two surveys was so close, considerable differences 
were found in individual survey numbers. No less than 74 per 
cent of the measurements differed by more than five per cent from 
the areas of the old survey. As in other parts of Dh4rwiir the 
reclassing was only partial. Only a small percentage of the better 
drycrop soils was reclassed and a larger percentage of the poorer soils 
enough to enable the survey officers to judge of the standard of the 
former classing, and to ascertain what adjustment was necessary to 
bring the foimer classing to the revision standard. The revision 
standard differedfromthe formerstandard chiefly by placing a greater 
difference between the better and the poorer soils. If the result 
of the area reclassed in the first instance proved unsatisfactory, a 
further area or if necessary the whole village was reclassed. As 
in other parts of the district, changes in the condition of the 
reservoirs made a reclassing of water rates necessary. Considering 
the improvement in communications and the rise of abont 100 per 


• Colonel Anderson (Bom. Gov. Sel.CLXI. 7) thought migration to Bidi in Belgaum 
and to Kdnnra had helped the deereasc. In this view Mr. Beid the Rev. Comr. 
(949, mil May 1879, Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 84) did not agree. 

: Bom. Gov. Sel. CLXI. 12. 
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cent in produce prices, the landlioWera could fairly be called on b 
pay a considerably enhanced rental. The 134 Tillages ms 
arranged in six classes with highest drycrop acre rates varyiagtroa 
Gs. to 2s. 6 d. (Bs. 3-1 J). The villages of the fifth and sixth classa 
had gained more than any other part of the enb-dirision by tie 
making of roads. In former times the western villages were 
without a single mile of made road and wore almost entirely cut of 
from any leading market. In the first class, with a highest dry^ctop 
acre rate of 6 s. {Rs. 3), fourteen villages were placed comprising tlo 
town of Dhdrwir and the villages ronnd it. In the second closs, 
with a highest dry crop acre rate of 5s. 3d. (Bs. 2^), wore fifty« 
villages including the whole eastern half of the sub-division. In 
thfl third class, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 4s. 9d. (Es. 2J), 
wore twenty-four villages close to the west of the Belgaum road ond 
to the west of the second class and also containing three villages 
somewhat far to the east. In the fourth class, with a highest dry 
crop acre rate of 45 . (Bs. 2) were nineteen villages to tho west of the 
third class and with a climate less favourable for dry crops. In the 
fifth class, with a highest drycrop aero rate of 28. 3d. (Rs. IJ), were 
eighteen villages still to tho west of the fourth class with a climate still 
less favourable for dry crops. In the sixth class, with a higbsst dry 
crop acre rate of 28. fid. (Bs. U), were eight villages on the extreme 
western border of the sub-division in a climate which was baffly 
suited for dry crop tillage. Under the 1848 settlement the rice 
lands which measured 12,797 acres were nssessed at highest acre 
rates of IBs. (Rs. 8 ) in tho viUages of the first five classes, and at Ids, 
(Bs. 7) in the villages of the two remaining classes. At that time 
the occupied area of this land was 8281 acres which gave an average 
acre rate of 85 . 2 Jd. (Es. 2 as, OJ). Under the revision survey the rice 
land measured 14,647 acres for which the Ifighest acre rates 
proposed were ISs. (Rs. 9) in villages of the first and second classes, 
IGs. (Rs-S) in villages of the third and fourth classes, and 15s. (Rs.?!) 
in villages of the fifth and sixth classes. The occupied area of tho 
rice land was 10,214 acres which at the proposed lates gave aa 
average acre rate of 5s. OJd. (Rs, 2 as. 12i). Under the 1848 settle- 
ment 561 acres were recorded as garden land of which 359 acres 
belonged to Grovernment Under the revision snrvey the total garden 
land was 986 acres of which 658 acres were Government. Most of 
it was watered from reservoirs and a small portion from stream 
channels. None of the garden land was specially rich. It did not 
materially difiier from the best rice land, sugarcanebeing generally the 
best crop grown. Bor this garden land thehighest acrerate proposed 
was 18s (Rs. 9). The average acre rate was estimated at 8 s. Old. 
(Bs. 4 as. 6 J) against the old average of 7s. 9 Jd. (Rs. 8 as.M^). Lauds 
waberedfrom wells weretreatedin the manner directed by Government 
Eesolulson 1028 of 25th February 1874, Those under wells 
eristiug at the time of the first settlement were assessed within the 
highest drycrop rate, and those lands which were nndor wells 
constructed since the last settlement were assessed at the simple dry ’ 
crop rate. The lands under wells which drew their water from 
soakage from Government reservoirs were as usual assessed at rates 
not exceeding double the ordinary diy crop rate. The e&ect of the 
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revised settlement was to raise the asscsamont 39-8 per cent. The Chapter VHI. 


Dtidnnir Hcri’hn Sdtlemail, 1S70S0. 
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The estimated increase of revomio resulting from the revision 
was £550G (Its. SojOGO) or 39‘8 per cent. This increase was a little 
less than what was obtained in the neighbouring sub-divisions in the 
north and centre of the district which had been settled throe and 
four years before. This was not duo to a lower revision standard 
hut because the former Dhurwdr rates wore higher than those in 
neighbouring sub-divisions. There was a singular absence of cases 
of romarkablo increase of assessment on individual villages. In the 
first class two villogcs had been raised between 70 and 80 per cent. 
Dandikop a village with good soil close to the town of Dhdrwfir was 
raised 72 per cent and Bagtalliv, which was not a village but a 
parcel of about seven acres close to Dbdrwdr, was raised 7S'6 per 
cent. Six of tho seven acres wore garden land under a very good 
pond and tho rental was raised from £2 IGs. to .£o (Rs. 28-50) in 
conseqncnco of a higher valuation of the water-supply. Tho only 
other cases of over 70 per cent increase were two villages in 
tho sixth class. In both these villages there nns a very largo 
increase of rico land. Dabinkodia which was raised 129 per 
cent, had formerly but ono acre assessed at 4s. (Rs. 2) while at tho 
revision it had fourteen acres assessed at Cl4s. (Rs. 42), and tho whole 
now rental of tho occupied lands, 53 acres, of tho village was £7 28. 
(Rs. 71) against £3 28. (Rs.31) on tho same area under tho 1848 
settloinonl. In Dhoponlmtti which w-as raised 70’2 per cent or from 
£18 28. (Rs, 181) on 298 acres to £30 IGs. (Rs. 808) on 324 acres, 
there wore formerly sixteen acres of rice land assessed at £3 18s. 
(Rs. 39), while according to tho revision survey there wore forty-seven 
acres assessed at £11 Ss. (Rs. 114). Tho higher rates J_n those 
villages wore duo to increased water assessment. Tho 4758 acres 
of arablo waste assessed under tho revision scttloincnt at £854 
(Rs. 3540) were as a rule scattered in small areas over different 
villages. Tho greatest part of tho waste was in tho fourth and fifth 
classes and mostly comprised hill lands which wore nioro suited for 
grazing than for tillage. Near Dhiirwlir much land was permanently 
occupied and used solely for grazing. In tho moro remote parts, 
where tho demand for land was not so gi-eat, people wanting grazing 
lands proforred to take their chnneo at tho yearly auction. To make 
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it easier to take it ap, all waste rice land was broken into small sarrej ' 
numbers. The following; statement shows the total area and ^ 
assessment of the snb-dirision nnder everj head : 


DUmit Sumy StlOmatlt, tUiS ad JSJS, 
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sos,9ia 

2,11,6(0 

807,™ 

2,00,416 

34,88 


area of nnarable waste was dne to the change nnder which assessed 
lands included in forests were entered in the revision snrveyiis 
nnarable instead of as arable. Under the revision survey, on the 
whole Government occnpied land of every description, garden ib 
and drycrop, the average acre assessment was raised from 2e.4id. 
to Ss. (Re. 1 <M. 3j. to Re. 1 as. 10|.) or an acre increase of lljd. 
(75 os.) The proposed settlement was sanctioned by Government in 
May 1879.’ 

Durintf the ten years before the original survey settlement 

.V io 
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to about 50,000 acres in 1844-45, and collections from about £15,200 
(Rs. 1,62.000) in 1847-48 to about £9400 (Bs. 94,000) in 1838-39. 
Daring the &at ten years of the survey lease (1 848-1858), the tillage ’ 
area rose from about 77,000 acres in 1848-49 to about 114,000 
acres in 1857-58, and collectioas from about £9000 to about £15,900 
(Rs.90 000-Ea 1,69,000); during the next tenyears (1858-1868), the 
tillage area varied from about 119,000 acres in 1861-62 to about 
116000 acres in 1858-59 and collections from about £17,800 
(Ra 1 78,000) in 1805-66 to shout £16,200 (Ea. 1,62,000) in 1838-59; 
and daring the eleven years ending 1878-79, the tillage area varied 
from about 115,000 acres in 1878-79 to about 112,000 acres in 
1878-77 and collections from about £17,300 (Es. 1,73,000) in 
1872-73 to about £16, 800 (^.1,63,000) in 1876-77. During tbe 
three veara after the revision settlement, the tillage area steadily 
fell from about 158.000 acres in 1879-80 to about 112,000 in 
1881-82 and coUeotiona from about £23,200 to about 119,000 
(rI 2 , 3 ioOO-Es. 1,90,000). The details are* : 

1 nol Aaaeiam, Surrey Coiw 374 ot IWh April 1878 atd Gov. Eca. '2769 of 
mlmymsom. Gov,Sd.CLXI. 'Bom. Gcrr.Sd,CLXI,to.22,67. 
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Jn 1879-80 tbo revised survey settlement was introduced into 
the old j^Iishrikot potty division of Old IIubH.* At tbo 18-18-49 
settlement tbis group contained 100 villages. At tbo revision 
survey it included 1 00 villages of wbicb 104 wore in Kalgbntgi and 
two in Dbdrwdr. Tbo area was 148,720 acres. Tbo country was 
genorally waving, and in tbo west exceedingly woody, tbo borizon 
being bounded by a succession of bills two to tbreo liundrcd feet 
bigb, more or loss wooded to tbo top, Tbo extreme west and 
soutb-west border was a continuation of tbo Kdnara forest country. 
In 1870 littlo timber remained. All bad been cleared many years 
before tbo days of forest conservancy. Much young wood clothed 
tbo surface, and promised to become Umber. Two streams 
wbicb contained water moi’o or loss Ibrougbont tbo year, crossed 
tbo tract, joining and passing into Kitnara under tbo name of tbo 
Bodtindla, and flowing into tbo sea undor tbo namo of tbo Gangdvali 
river. In !Misbrikot tbo rainfall varied from 42’95 inebos in 1874 to 


• Colniirl Andoraon, Survey Cominiaaionor, 233 ol I3th March 1880, Oov, Kca, 
lOGOof ISHi April I8S0. Bom. Gov. Sol, CLXII. 
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18'22 in 1871.| At tte time of the original Bettlement, eioent aim, 
one or tivo mam tracks like those from £algliatgi to Dhfrwdr m| 
Hnbii^ it TOs next to impossible to take a cart anywhere Ltt 
most circuitous rmtes through the fields, Even these roundatai 

yu/ free from ctOE 

Urt traffic ftero was little or none, most of the produce was cany 
m pack bullocks. Almost the only carts then in use were tb 
Vadars carts about eighteen inches high with solid wooden wieek 
often not more than two feet in diameter^ as a rule wilhout an; 
metal tyro, A large number of Tadars carried wood to thepkiti 
from the villages on the edge of the forest which they wes 
allowed to cut with little or no restriction. Of traffic with Kenan 
and the coast there was almost none. In 1880 the Tillages wm 
rich in roads, The great road from Hubli to the coast at Knofa 
which was opened about 1818, passed close by the eastern edgo 
of this tract. An equally great road, from Habli to Knmta eid 
KdrwAr by the Irbail pass, ran diagonally through the centm of 
these villages, which again had communication with Dhdvwiit ly 
a good road. There were also several country roads in connectioa 
with the main lines. The average produce prices showed a rise is 
unhusked rice from 291 pounds in 1820-29 to 50 pounds the rupee 
in 1870-79 ;jvdri from 138 pounds to 12 pounds; rapt from 270 
pounds to 52 pounds; pa/, or coarse sugar from 34 pounds to 16 
pounds. The averago tillage area had risen &om 20,638 acres is 
1838-17 to 62,169 in 1878-79 and collections from if3933 to £6151 
(Bs. 29,680-^. 61,610). The following ie a summary of the 

details : 

iMrUot Land Betemt, ISSS-Wg. 
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Between 1874-70 ana lor r-ro we nonces to pay revenue averagea 
J83 and the sales of land averaged two. In 1880, 61'6 per cent of 
Government land were tilled by the men whose names were entered 
as holders in the Govemmeut books; and3S‘4 by their tenants."' 
He proportion of tenant tilled land was larger than nsual. A good 
deal of land had been taken by Brdhmans and others as an invest- 
ment who tilled it by tenants. The common terms on which rice 
land was let were at least half the produce, the holder paying the 

"“l Tho detaile ore : 1869, 30-64 inobes; WO, 40-86 ; WI, IS'22 ; 1872, 3170; 1873' 
2360; 1S74, 42-95; 1874, 187C, 20'43j 1877, 2C-09; 1678, 34'(I5, Bon, 

99 rillagss tte hoH® tBIed 40® per cent of Government lend l)y Jiinuelf and 
I'SSnercenliunirlnowhip'ritb others. He let to tenants 8'95 on money rent end 
rent.?'03vercei}t\Ta8,l7aate.!md7‘25irnflDara7nMiL*cirunamUe. 



ro&vi uu>»iiutrai>iuuu ip-og HijcQ MojjDiaer xiinisoii 
fl'io vaa tilled oyflimiflpirtoswhipwjthotliDre, 9'40 per ccntffflsiefctotpnants 
Smfmevienta.8-80 was sublet on profloco or gmin rents, WiSn-as tmte,{uid7*98 was 
SiSttoftt or unaraWe. la Iwo rillagw 67;45 per cent of Govemnient land was tflUd 
bTStader himself, 0'36 per cent was tiBrf by him in partnership with others, 7® 
Mr cent was let to tenants on money rent, WO per cent on pro® Morgram rent, 0-3S 
ma waste, and 4'25 ptrwpai or onaraWo, Bom. Gov, Scl, CLXU. W, 
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nsscssraont. Sloro tlmn Imlf tlio procliico was paid wlion tbo holder 
provided .seed and boro n slmro in tbo other expenses. 

During tbo thirty years of the survey settlement, tint roofed and 
tiled bouses increased from 1095 in ]8tS to 4999 in 1878 or 194'92 
percent; (sirts from 920 to 1078 or 81*20 percent ; svolls and water- 
lifts from 238 to 022 or 141*80 per cent; and watering ponds 
from 42.') to 400 or 8*74 per cent; population showed a slight fall 
from 31,074 to 81,817 or 0'49 per cent; thatched honses decreased 
from 4273 to 2529 or 40*83 per cent; farm cnttlo from 13,470 to 
12,909 or 4*20 per cent; cows and buffaloes from 23,830 to 17,020 
or 30't!2 per cent ; sheep and goats from 1009 to 1102 or 33*97 per 
cent; and horses from 334 to 215 or 35*02 per cent. Mr. Fletcher 
the deputy superintendent of survey attributed the decrease or 
rather the absence of increase in population to the 1870-77 famine. 
Colonel Anderson, tbo Surrey Commissioner, admitted that the very 
liigh famine prices must have forced some of the labouring and 
non-agricultnml population to leave their homes in search of work. 
At the same time ho thought that the loss of population was 
chiefly duo to the fever which had wasted tho villages for several 
ycar.s, and to a Ic-s extent to settlers moving to Kdnnra and to 
other districts. Except on tbo banks of tho Bedtintila where ^vas 
some superior black and brown soil, excellent for every kind of 
tillage, the soil was generall)* a stiff red well suited for rice and 
mparenno, bnt less suited for dry crops. In tho extreme eastern 
vill.age.s the rainfall was not too heavy for excellent dry-crop tillage, 
jvitri, hdjri, cotton, and oilseeds.* Further west tho country 
gradually changed into a purely rice-growing tract, tho dry crop 
cultivation being for tbo most part confined to ragx or ndc/ini. Rico 
dependent on rainfall alone was ovcrywlioro an uncertain crop. 
But most of the rice lands had tho hciiciit of water storago whicu 
could at the worst giro them one watering and in many cases 
furnished them with a constant su])ply. Much rice was also watered 
by drainage from neighbouring high grounds guided by IcdlviU or 
water-cour.cps. As regards dry crops each division from cast to west 
had its own sl.'iple,yi'nri in tho cast, n/pi in the wc.st, and a mixtnro 
of both bof ween tho two extremes. For these dry crops tho rainfall 
was always suflicient. Even in 1870 the worst year on record tho 
dry crops were gonenilly good and in some villages excellent. Tbo 
main crop of rice was often followed by pulse ; and in tho hotter rice 
lands sugarcane was grown once in three years. Tho dr^v crops wore 
jvuri, liiljri, a little cotton, and some oil-seeds in tho eastern villages 
where tho rainfall was modernt o, and r<hji in tho western villages. The 
rice lands were usually well tilled and oil available manure was used. 
In tho east where tbo chief tillago was dry crop, tho cultivation was 
also good. In tbo western villages rdgi which was chiefly grown 
ns a dry crop was secondary to rice which claimed tho first care and 
attention; still what manure could bo spared from tho rice was 
ajiplicd to tbo rdgi, Tbo wbolo garden area was only fiftoon acres. 
This I met was just north of tho lino below which both in Dbitrwitr 

1 The enlliviltion tlctsiln «ro j IharifiO 09 per ci'nt, rahi 1*02, and uasto and fnllow 
27*99. Of tlio 70*09 pcrccntof i//nr{/*tliodrt.'iilii nro : cerrsU M 11, pidso 1 02, oil- 
rrrds 1*01, inlrcclUnpoiiii 19*99 ; of llio 1*92 of mM llio dct.’iiln nro : cprc.ilii 0*03, 
piiliip 0*27, fdiro 0*00, tniucclInnroiiH 1*02, Mr. riclclior, Ueputy Stipcrinlnideiil of 
burrey, Horn, (for, Set. ChXII, 39, 
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1838-30 to about 22,000 neros in 1817-48 nnd collections varied 
from about £4780 (Hs. 47,800) in 1847-48 to about £3100 (Hs, 
31,000) in 1838-39. During tlio first ten years of the survey lease 
(1848-58), the tillage area rose from about 25,000 acres in 1848-49 
to about 51,000 acres in 1857-58 nnd collections from about £2520 
to about .CG320 (Rs. 25,200 -Rs. 63, 200); during tbo nest ton j'cnra 
(1858-GS), the tillage area rose from about 52,000 acres in 1858-59 
to about 58,000 acres in 18G7-C8, and collections from about £6440 
to about .£7550 (Rs. 04,400-118.75,500) ; nnd during the eleven j’cars 
ending 1878-79, tbo tillage area slowly rose from about 58,000 
acre.s in 1808-09 to about 62,000 acres in 1878-79 nnd collections 
varied from about .£7950 (Rs. 79,500) in 1872-73 to about £7400 
(Rs. 74,000) in 1809-70. During the tbreo years after tbo revision 
hettlemcnt (1879-1882), tbo tillage area steadily rose from about 
02,700 acres in 1879-80 to about 03,000 acres in 1881-82, and 
collections varied from about .£10,100 (Rs. 1,01,000) in 1880-81 to 
about £8700 (Rs. 87,000) in 1881-82. 'Hie details are* : 
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group lay on tlio Tungblindra, oiglitcon inilos south-oost ol the 
nearest point of tlio second group. Quo villago Niralgi was dotaohed 
from tko rest about ten miles nortli-cast of Gndag, The three 
main groups of villages which this survey block included dillorcd 
greatly from each other. Tho western group was one of the veiy 
best parts of tho Dbdrwnr district consisting ontircly of deep black 
soil and all within tho lino of good rainfall.- The central group 
round Mnigund also consisted chiefly of black soil, through which 
masses of granite or rather gneiss sometimes largo enough to form 
small bills protruded. The extreme eastern villages of this group 
ns well ns tbo villages on tho Tnngbhadra in the oast touched the 
Knpnt range, which stretched from the river olosolo Gadng. Tho 
rainfall of the three groups differed gieatly. Tho western villages 
had a good fall, tho central a fair fall, and the 80 ulh>castorn apeor 
fall. Thcproductsofthcso villages were the common products of 
tho Dhdrwar cotton plain. Cotton tho staple was grown onco in 
three years in turn with wheat and jvin with which salllowor and 
liiiscod were mixed in occasional rows. They chiefly trusted to tho 
lato or rabi crops.’ In all ordinary limes tillngo was good and 
cspooially in tho western and centra! groups tho people were very 
well-to-do. Tho 1876-77 famine had pressed Itearily on tho villages 
in tho oast of the central group and on tho With-castorn gronp 
ucnr tho Tungbhadra. By 1880 they had considerably improvei 
and it was thonght that with existing high prices and n year or two 
of good crops tho effects of the famine would pass away. Tho 
villages of tho south-east group were worst off and were far removed 
from the main lines of traffic. Communication was opened west- 
ward by oonntiy tracks wbiob wore available for traffic during tho 
whole fair season. Tho western group \vas crossed by two main made 
roads from Gadagto-Dlidnvfir and from Annigori tb Hnbli. Tho 
Annigeri-IIabli road was a main lino of coramnnication from all tho 
country inland to Hubli and tho coast. Another road ran from Dubli 
by Eebsur to Kavalgund. It had been began during tho 1876-77 
famine, and without a very heavy outlay on bridges could not bo of 

1 Colonel Andenon, Snrv'oy Comraiisioncr, 311 of Sth April ISSOnnd Go\’. lies. 
2(501 of IStli Mny 1880, Boo. Gov. Sol, CLIV. 

s Ingnlliali one of fio wcBtom villoma wna for fifty miles round wnaidered a model 
villogo. Others near it were nooTly, if not quite, M good. Colonel Anderson, Sinvoy 
Commissioner, 311 ot8tli April 1880, Bom. Gov. Sol. CLIV. 160. 

> Bonreen 1874 and 1870 tho yc.wly aremgoa were lliariY or early 20,600 acres or 
38'75 pot cent, and rail or lato 46,623 acres or 61-25. Tho details arc i A'AaW/, red 
jrdri 10,640 or 26-80, MJri 142or 0-19, rice 118 or 0T5, <tir 2207 or 2‘00, mug 1926 or 
2'83, roiacollancoos 6469 or 7-18 j Sail, ivhitc /tvfri W3 or 6-40, wheat 9340 or ]2'27, 
American cotton 17,803 or 23-51, country cotton 6967 or 7-83, gram 1324 or 1-74, 
linseed 600 or 0-74. Inrdoi or safflower 1620 or 2-13, misccllancona 80 or 0-12, garden 
cultivation 117 or O'W, waste and laUow 4844 or 6-36. Bom. Gov. Bel. CUV. 166. 
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Land. 

Bmsio.s- Sunvsr, 
Jl/ufgu«d, 
ISSO-Sl, 


In 1880-81 tbo saiTcy sottlcmont was revised in a gronp of 
Iwenly-nino villages wbicli had formed tbo old Mnigund petty 
division of tbo md Dambal sab-division and bad been settled by 
Captain Wingato in 1850-51.* • Since the original settlement the 
group Lad boon broken ap. At the time of revision cloven of tho 
villages wore in Hubli, sixteou in Gadng, and two in Kavalgund. 
These villages wore widely scattered, Ono gronp or strip came fo 
within six miles east of Hubli; a second group was about eighteen 
miles further cast and to the south of Gadng, and a third small 
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much (ISO. TIio central group of villages had freo commnnication 
with Huhli, tho main local trade ccutro, by country tracks across the 
black plain during all tho fair season. Except during or for a few 
days after rain, those tracks were for all practical purposes as good 
as tho best made roads. A main lino also ran from Gndag to Kumta 
through Mulgnnd by Savaniir and Bankapnr. It was a useful 
lino but tho road had not boon brought into good order. 

Tho mass of these villages, including all tho western and nearly 
all tho central group, had formed part of the estate of tho Tdsgaon 
branch of tho Patvardlmns. It lapsed to Government on the 
chioi’s death without heirs in 1848. Tho rorenno management of 
tho Tdsgaon ehief according to native ideas had been fairly good. 
There was a high nominal demand and ns much as possible was 
collected, and cultivation to tho full extent of a londholdcr’s power 
was to n certain extent compnlsor}'. Tho chief objects of tho 
management were to prevent any diminution of cultivation and to 
c.xtcnd it by all available means so as to exact for tho landlord tho 
whole surjilus produce beyond what was necessary for the support 
of the landholder, but yet so cautiously and carefully as not to 
dis.ablo him from continuing his cultivation. Shortly after tho 
chief’s death, in nnticiiiation of the lopsc of tho estate to tho British 
Government, severe pressure was put on the landholders, and after 
tho lapso, from the absence of any trustworthy data on which to 
base tho collootions, tho pressure on individuals was ver^ heavy 
and yet much less rovonuo was realized than under the chief. In 
1850 when tho first survey of these villages was introduced tho 
people showed a keen anxiety for tho introduction of tho settlement. 
Brora tho two years of British raanagoment before tho scttlcraont, 
1848-60, no conclnsions can bo drawm, except that it was fortunate 
that the state of things then existing did not Inst long. Thoro w'ns 
no certainty about any of tho figures except those of collections. 
Tho areas of occupation were obtained by a conversion of tho old 
hijvari or seed area recorded ns cultivated, on tho proportion 
obtaining between the hijvari or seed area and that nseertaiuod by 
the survey to bo occupied in tho year of sctticmout. It appeared, 
however, to tho Survey Commissioner that about one-fifth of tlio 
area occupied in 1848-48 was throwm up in tho follow’ing year. In 
1850-51 w’hen tho survey settlement was introduced, 49,508 acres 
were occupied, with a full survey rental of £4127 (Bs. 41,270) 
of which £3702 (Bs. 37,020) only were collected. The difference 
between tho now and old rates was ns usual remitted in tho year of 
tho introduction of tho settlement. From that year progress was 
rapid. In tho next }'enr, 1851-62, tho occupied area rose to 00,476 
acres and tho collections to £5067 (Bs. 60,570). In 1800-01 tho 
occupied area had risen to 74,255 acres and tho collections to 
£5922 (Bs. 50,220). Then progress wont on without check and 
in 187S-79, 77,400 acres were occupied and £0189 (Bs. 01,890) 
w'cro collected. From 1855 till the 1870 famine thoro wero 
neither remissions nor outstandings. After tho famine there wero 
small remissions and outstandings. In 1877-78 and 1878-79 there 
W’oro no remissions and at tho end of 1878-79, only £18 (Rs. 180) 
were outstanding. In 1878*79 tho unoccupied nrnblo waste 
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he pressure of the faSe /"‘he westorKgJ 

crops, and there were We accnm.il^®^*'’ ‘x® P®°P‘® had sma 
jeara. In the central groun thrS?!^^^'™® ^ h'om back 

thesonth-eastemgronpitTLextrel^f*® “ore severe, and in 
About half of fee Lw serare. 

In the rest the 

total area of the old and mw j '“‘“P*®'! Tho 

0;5 per cent. In mdividaol deJds i 
differences were fonnd. On a total of spynf®”^ ®c"““her of largo 
b^TOen five and fen par cenT tere 
ffrenceseboye ten fay centh^m^ and 

of these differences ivero caused by enins nr'^ proportion 
m black sod. The recJassihg ivaa X „ nVera 

hitherto adopted in Dbdrwilrf enon^h bp!nt^“ ‘he plan 
general standard of the former ^rk a “ "hoiv the 
old classification was loirerthan the is-o t °,‘h®‘' ®“®®s tlio 
soils and higher in the poorer soils Of ficoo ‘h® hotter 
twenty-eight vdlages in isro 5705 ^ snrvoy numbers in 

Government and 1231 or 17-59 ner r„n^ P®*" ®®“t mro 
Government numbers 8731 or 5 g' 5 Q n ® '^ere nlionatod. Of the 
the oconpant, 123 or 176 per cent bv ®®°‘ ™® ®“Jtivated hy 
(vith others, 1146 or 16-88 per cent bv fo.°“?P“”‘ “ Partnership 
439 or 6-27 per cent by tenants on a mj! ” ! " “o®®? mnt, 

cent were waste, and 117 or l'C 7 ^ ™ or 274 per 

parampoi numbers Of the alienated “narable or 

cent were_ tilled hy proprietors or iBdm^'”"fiher3 506 or 7-23 per 
the proprietor in partnership with others Ssu ® P®r ®eaf by 
money rents, and 107 or 1-63 by tenanfa'/fif ^ hy tenants on 

The western group of thirteen vilW fo ^H'® ®r 8 ™in rents. 
Wingate’s settlement in 1850-61, n&~i.j“h, under Captain • 

2s. 7id;{Ks. lT^)was adopted, wero now Ofifim jr°?,®®ro™to of 
classes: For three villages near the irmni . y winded into two 
town of Hubli a highest dry crop am ®®®r®®t to tho 

proposed to assimilate if to the rate sanctioned if igS'r? T 
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neighbouring villages of Hubli ; for the remaining ten Tillages ahighest Chapter 7111. 
dry crop acre rate of Ss. 6d. (Rs. 1|) was proposed to assimilate it liwd. 
to the rate sanctioned in 1874 and 1875 for the neighbouring villages 
of Hubli and Navalgund. The central group of eleven villages for Sbrvet. 

TThicl) a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Ra. IJ) had been Ym'Si' 
adopted in 1850, urns divided into two classes; for the eight 
western villages a highest dry crop acre rote of ‘Sa. (Rs. IJ) was 
proposed, and. for the three eastern villages in and close to the hills 
a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. IJ) was proposed. 

These rates were the same as those sanctioned for the neighbouring 
villages of the G-adag subdivision in which the revised settlement had 
been introduced in 1875. For the four detached villages in the 
south-east near the Tnngbhadrn, which under the 1850 settlement 
had been put in the same class as the preceding eleven villages 
of the central group, a highest dry crop acre rate of 2s. Cd. (Rs. IJ) 
was proposed. For the detached village of Niralgi the highest 
dry crop acre rate was raised from 2s. to 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1-lJ). The 
jirea of rice land had risen from ninety-four acres in 1850 to 220 
acres in 1880 of which 212 were Government land. For this land 
a highest acre rate of 12s. (Rs. G) similar to the rate sanctioned for 
the Gadag sub-division was proposed. There was no stream watered 
g.ardon land. The area of well watered garden land had risen from 
135 acres in 1850 to 275 in 1880. As was usnal in revision 
settlements, well watered land was charged no extra rate for water. 

The well garden land was almost entirely confined to the eastern 
villages, the deep black soil in the west being unfavourable for 
well sinking. The effect of the revision was a rise of 65*4 per cent 
in the assessment. The details are ; 
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The effect of the settlement on Government occupied land was 
an increase of 55'4 per cent in the rental. This average rate of 
increase was not equally distributed ; in the three villages of the 
first class it amounted to G8'9 per cent, which was about the same 
or perhaps a little less than tho increase in the neighbouring 
villages settled in 1874. In the lower classes tho percentage of 
incro.ase was still loss, and in the lowest class, which was in all 
respects the most inferior, it was least of all. This fifth class luid 
one village Ohaginkori which showed an increase of 52'C per cent. 
This incrooso was duo to tho making of a reservoir by^ Government 
under which ninety-two acres were watoroi Except in Chaginken 
tho average percentage increase in tho villages of tho fifth class 
n 93-74 
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Chapter Vin. ^03 only 10'2.i The new survey showed an extra area of 2580 
acres of Govem#®“l' nnocoupied arable assessed waste heariage 
survey assessme®^ (^* ddO)* This was almost without 
KEvajoKSoam. pooj, fond in the eastern villages near thshilli Ha 

Muimi, following 8tatem?®t 8^*®™ *®*®1 ^rea and the assessment niJ® 

iSoO’oJ* 1 ® 1 

every head: 

JIutpini RetitiM Silllanmi, ISSO-HL 
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According to tl>® old rotes the average acre rate in all hinds of ^ 
load, was Is. IL 0^1 os.) j under the proposed rates it amounted to"^ 
28.5|i (Ile.i as.3i) or o® inorease of 10{d (7,^ as.). The proposed 
rates were sanotiO”®^ by Government in May 1880.* 

During the tw® y®or8 before the survey settlement (18i8*1850), 
tbe tilla<m area ^rom about 54,000 acres in 1818-4!) to about 
48 000 wes in 1849-50 and collections from about £5800 to ahont 
£6000 (Ra 58, 00® ' 80,000). During tbe first ten years of the 

survey leaa8(1850'^800),tho tillage area rose from aboatdP, 600 acres 

in 1850-51 to about 7.3,000 acres in 1859-60, and collections from 
about £3760 to nljout £6560 (Rs. 37,600-Rs. 65,600) ; daring the next 
ten years (1860-J8?0) tbe tillage area variedfrom about 75,700 acres 
in 1864-65 to about 74,300 in lSDO-61 and collections from about 
£6800 (Ra 68,000) in 1863-64 to about £6600 (Rs. 66,000) in 
1860-61: and du^ug tbe last ten years (1870-1880), the tillage area 
varied from about ^^|860 acres in 1878-79 to about 75,200 in 18:0-/1 
and collections fioui about £6990 (Rs. 69,900) in 1878-/9 to about 
£6760 (Ra 67,608) “ 1871-72. Tbe details are:* 


\ Hie iaciejM of jssesmmt in too twonty-nino rillssco was liightt than that 
whioh had occnrred P revision Bottlemcnts in DhdrwSr and mrae on 

apar with that of ths earlier revisions, fortho reason thatthc later revised sijbdivifflona 
wS originally eett!®^ eu ® slightly higher standard than the siihsiiTiBiims finit 
oettled and &st reVieei' Mnlgmid Tillages, in eonsenuonee of their ve^ 
depressed condition, were originnlly assessed on the low standard adopted to Chptata 
Vfingato in the sub'divisions tot settled by him, such as Huhli and Bavalgaad. 
iheincrease of asse/euient in Hnigund thetnfore was more on a par with that in 
Huhli and Kayikun^ which was 61'lSpor cent than with that of Dhdtwdr when 
itwasonlySS'Spero™*- Bom. Got. Set CIJV. 160. 

. ■ Colonel andereo)>< Surrey Commissioner, SU of Sth April iSSf 
4601 of ISfli May 18^0- Bom. Gov. gel. CLIV, 140- 160, 402-207. 

» Bom. Gov, Set 162-163. 
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In 1881 in consoqnonco of tlio cfTocla of llio 1870-77 fnmino nnd 
tlio existing low prices of field produce Oovernraont decided to give 
tlio lioldcrs of lend loinporar}’ relief from n portion of the revision 
Bclllcincnt cnimnccinonts. AVith this object Gorcniniont ordered 
tlmt in nil villngo groups in wliicli nn cnlianccd revision soltlcment 
had hcen intradaeed, dnriog tfio tfircc years ending 1882-S3 saoh 
temporary remission slionld bo granted on cacb ihdta or holding ns 
would bring tlio revision cnbnnccmcut down to about twenty per cent 
advance oil the former assessment. After 1 882-83 tho full revision 
rates srero again to bo realised.’ 

Tlio following statement: shows for tho wliolo district tho chief SvnvEr RnsuLn, 
changes in tillage, remissions, collections, and outstandings, sinco I843,I88S. 
tho introduction of tho revenue Bwrvoy, It appears from these 
details that tho tillage area lias risen from 568,328 acres in 
1843-d i to 1,273,432 acres in 1881-82, the Government demand 
from £82,456 (Rs. 8,2t,560) to £159,661 (Rs. 16,96,610), nnd 
collections from £90,760 (Rs. 0,67,500) to £167,970 (Rs. 16,79,700). 

During the same period remissions hnvo fallen from £7546 
(Rs. 75,400) to £27 (Rs. 270) in 1880-81 and outstandings from 
£8230 ^s. 82,300) to £250 (Rs, 2600) in 1880-81. 


' Gov, Litter SteS of .'Ird May 1681 . ’ Supplied liy tlio Survey CommlMloner. 
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In 1870 the nraWe lands o£ DliAwir wore fairly tilled tbongh 
tlioro was still room for impromnent. Every wliorooaccpt _ in tbo 
black cotton lands a considerable area of land was held and instead 
of being tilled was kepli nndor grass. No data are available to slow 
wbnt proportion of tbo whole occupied area is kept iindw grass ; 
iatbowo.stcm and southern suh-divisiens it mast be considerable. 
In the black soil tracts no land is kept under grass la many 
villages in the north and centre of tbo district which have nothing 
bat black soil, thoro is no graaing and the cattle are all stall fed.’ 
The finest cattle are gonotally found in villages which have no 
grazing. A coosidcroblo nmonnt of tho arahlo waste is at present 
used for grazing. Bat as tho people prefer to take it at tho ycorly 
grazing sale for oto year only, it does not como nndei tbo " 
occupied. Some ot those unoccupied arahlo lands arc vamable 
grazing lands which are not allowed to ho occupied, ns, for grazing- 
pnrposcs they fetch a considerably higher yearly auction rent than 
tho survey nsscssmont. Some also consist of odd fields near village 
eltes much intersected by paths end roads and therefore liable to 
sufior from tho trespass of cntllo. In 1878 the area ofnnocoupieo 
land was extromoly small and what there was was of poor 
flunlily. Sincfl 1878, partly in conscqnonoo of loss of cattle dnriag 
uie famine and the damage caused by rats and locnsts in 1879 and 
1880, and chiefly, especially in tho hilly and sandy soils of some of 
tho eastern snb-divisions, from the low price of field produce a 
'1881 and 1882, tho area of arable waste has steadfly spread from 
102,438 acres in 1877-78 to 100,654 in 1882-83.® ' 


I ColottlhiideiKm. 6tli Kovember 1870. 

> Mr. Stewsrt, O.S, Snnw Commissimict, SU of 16Hi AprB 1834. Ite dctalBare : 
ArtUs waste 102,433 acne fii 1877-78, 122,648 acres in 1878-70, 142,724 uil870-80,{ 
“ ■- ’"31-82, and 160,654 in 1882-83. ' 


4 iraui 0 eveuivw . 

154,147 in 1880.8i, 166,477 in ISSl-i 
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Tlio jiroa of nlionntctl or hiam land foil from 680,064 ncroa in 
1848-44 to 5 13,297 acres in 1877-78. This roduction is duo to Iho 
resumption of encroachments during Iho first sottlcmont, and sinco 
then to tho gradual falling in of I ho indms which the Intim Commission 
confirmed ns life grants. Tho dccreaso in alienated land has also 
been largely caused by tho rcsigimtion of parts of quit-rent or judi 
iudmx at tho first settlement. When tho surrey rates wero 
introduced, it often Impponod that they were lower than tho former 
judi or quit-rent rates. Tho quit-rent was reduced to tho survey 
assessment. But ns much of tlicso lands were waste and jnclded 
tho owuor no return, a considerable share of them was resigned 
in tho early j-oars of the settlement before land had begun to bo 
valuable.’ 
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SECTION IV. -SEASON HEPOIITS. 


In 18C1-G2 thirty-two inches of min foil at Dhdrwnr. Over most 
of the district tho fall was farourablo and tho harvest largo. Bscopt 
for slight cholera public hoalth was good.* Tho collections rose 
from £166,581 (IK 16,65,810) to £169,323 (Rs. 16,93,230); £9 
(IK 90) were remitted and there wero no outstandings. Tho prico 
of Indian millot rose from sorenty-nino pounds tho nipco in 1860-61 
to fifty-six pounds. 

In 1862-63 twenty-four inches ofmin follntDliArw/ir. Throughout 
the district tho early mins wore scanty and tho early or khartf crops 
poor. Heavy ahowors in tSept ember and October onablod tho pooplo 
to sow so largo an area of Into crops that tho fullness of tho lato 
harvest made up for the fniluro of tho early harvest. Public health 
was good ; though somo parts especially in tho west suffered from 
cholera fover and ague.* Tho collections rose from £169,323 to 
£177,741 (Rs. 16,93,230 - Rs. 17,77,410),£14(Rs. 140) wero remitted, 
and there wero no outstandings. Tho prico of Indian millot roso 
from fifty-bix pounds tho rupee to forty-ono pounds. 

In 1863-04 twenty inches of min foil at Dhfirwtlr. Scanty early 
mins wore again followed by an abundant Into supply and tho harvest 
did not fall below tlio overage. Cholom was prevalent over the 
whoio district and bad fever and ngtio provailcd m tho west. Tlicro 
was slight loss from cattle disease.* Tho collections rose from 
£177,741 to£I8i,745 (Rs. 17,77,410-Rs. 18,47,150), £17 (IK 170) 
wero remitted, and £247 (Rs. 2470) left outstanding. Tho prico of 
Indian millot roso from forty-ono pounds tho rupee to nlnoteon 
pounds. 

In 1 864-65 twenty-nino inches of rain fell at Dhfirwiir. Tho early 
rain though abundant was unsoasonablo and damaged somoof tho early 
crops ; tho lato harvest especially tho cotton was good. Excopt in 
BAnebonnur, Kod, and Karajgi, syhero tho public health was good, 
cholera fover and ague prevailed.* Tho collootions roso from 


Season ItEPonTn. 
ISSi-GS. 


isce-es. 


tsc3-e4. 


1SG4-6S, . 


> Col. Anclrwon, ClhKov. 1679. * Bom. Gov. Kcv. Ilcc. 235 of 1802-W, 100. 

» Horn. Oov. Hov, Ere. 2.15 of leni-Ct, 22.1. ^ 

* Bom. Gov. Ilcv. Bcc. 235of 1802-01, 217. * Tbo Collector, 21«t December 1864. 
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£184,715 Jo £188,134 {Rs. 18,47,450- Re. 18,81,340), £U(Rs,HI)) 
xvoro remitted, nod notliing rvns left onialaiidisg. Tlio price of 
Indinu millet fell from niuetcen pounds the rupee to tatj-sii 
pounds. 

In 1805-00 piglttcen inclics of rain fell at DlfrivAr. A laigs 
proportion of tbo grain crops failed. In liaTalgund Damkl and , 
Ron about firo-cightlis (lOns.) of tlio early crops ''’cro lost from grubs 
andrvantof rain; in DbilnvAr Utibli and Karajgi about half (8 as.) 
rvorolost; and in Bankdpnr, Rdiicbennur, Ha(igal,Knlgbatgi,,nnd 
Ifod about a qiiartor (4 ns.). Of tbo Into barrest in Navalguud, 
Dnmbal, and Ron about ono-bnlf (8 ns.) and in tlie rest of tbo district 
about an eight h (2 ns.) were lost. Except for a little cbolera public 
bcaltb rraa good.' Tbo collections fell from £188,134 to £187,153 
(Rs. 18,81,.TI0.R8. 18,71,530), £18 (Rs. 130) rroro remitted, and 
llioro were no outstandings. Tbo price of Indiou millet rose from 
twonly-sk pounds the rupee to twont y pounds. 

In 1800-07 tbirty-lrvo inobes of rain fell at DbdrWir. The 
early barrost proved a nearly complcto failure, but timely Inter rains 
enabled a largo area to be sown and tbo lato harvest nns excellent. 
Except in Naralgnud and Kalgbatgi tbero waS mucb cbolera and 
ndngnl suffered greatly from fever,- Tbo collections rose from 
£187,153 to £188,991 (Rs. 18,71,559 -Rs. 18,89,910), £13 (Rs. ISO) 
wore remitted, and tbero w oro no ontstandings. Tbo price of Indian 
inillot fell from Irrcnty pounds tbe mpeo to forlf-one pounds. 

In 1807-08 twcnly-irino inebos of rain fell atDbdrjvdr. Tbe 
June fall was faTOumulo but especially in Dambd tbo July August 
and September supply was scanty. Public bealll* rras good; fever 
provuilod but tborerras no cholera or cattle disease* ^'bo collections 
fell from £188,991 to £180,872 (Rs. 18,89,910-118. 18,(18,/2fl), thwo 
TToro no remissions, and 4», (Rs. 2) wore left outsbu'^ing. Tbo price 
0.1 Indm mM.Mfsm fesby-oao pmfe Vi seventh- 

nine ponnds. 

In 1808-09 tbirty-ono inches of rain fell at Pbdrwdr. The fall 
was timely and both tbo early and tbo Into crops yielded a to 
return. Except in Hdngal and in parts of Dhdrwdr and Re®™* 
wboro fever and ague wore prevalent, public health wns go^ Cattle 
disonso prevailed slightly in some of tbo snb-di'’isions.* The coltec 
tionsfoli from £180,872 to £130,103 (Rs. 18,08,729 - Re 18,01,flM), 
£5 (Rs, 50) AToro remitted, and there were no onlstantogs. Ibo 
price of Indian millet fell from sovonty-nino pounds tbe rupee to 
ninofy pounds. 

In 1809-70 twenty-sovon inches of rain M k Dhdtwdr. The 
tains began well bat tbo failure of tbo September fmd October supply 
injured the early crops ospeoially tbo rice. TinJcIy and abundant 
rain in November seouredgood cold weather crops except that yuan 
was injured by bh'ght Public health was good.*' The collections 


J Bom, Gov. Bov. Boo, 75 of 1865, 60. * Bom. Gov. Bov. 

® Bom, GoVi Boa'. Em. 60 of 161®, 31B, ‘Boa. Gov. Bov. Sea 65 cl 1669, S33. 
* Boa', Comr. 74 ol 7lli Jna. 1870. 
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roso from £186,103 to £188,647 (Rs. 18,61,030 - Rs. 18,85,470), £5 
(Rs. 50) \7oro remitted, and there were no outstandings. The price 
of Indian millet rose from ninety pounds the rupee to forty-one 
pounds. 

In 1870-71 thirty-one inches of min fell at Dhdnvdr. Tho supply 
was plentiful and seasonable. Tho early crops did well and tho 
Into harvest did not fall below tho average. Rxeept slight fever 
public health was good. There was a bad outbreak of cattio disease 
in KnlghatgL* The collections foil from £188,547 to £183,894 
(Rs. 18,85,470 - Rs. 18,38,940), £1 (Rs. 10) were remitted, and there 
were no outstandings. Tho price of Indian millet fell from forty- 
one pounds the rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1871-72 thirty inches of rain fell at Dh/irwfir. In Navnlgund, 
Dambnl, Rdncbcnniir, Enrajgi, and Ron tho early rains either 
from scantiness or unscosonablcucss wholly or in great mcasuro 
destroyed tho early crops. Except in Dambnl tho Into harvest was 
good. Public health was fair, but cnttlo disease prevailed in most 
of tho sub-divisions.' Collections fell from £183,804 to £181,817 
(Ils. 18,38,940 - Rs, 18,18,170), £2 (Rs. 20) were left outstanding, 
and there wero no remission.s. Tho price of Indian millet rose from 
6i,vty pounds tho rupee to thirty-nine pounds. 

In 1872-73 twenty-seven inches of rain fell nt Dhilr^vdr. Except 
local failures of rice i)oth tho early and tho Into harvest were good. 
There was slight cholera, fever, and ague, and a deadly outbreak of 
cattle disease in Kod.s Tho collections roso from £181,817 to 
£183,790 (Rs. 18,18,170 - Rs. 18,37,900), £2 (Rs. 20) wore remitted, 
and 12s (Rs. G) left outstanding. Tho price of Indian millet fell 
from tliirty-niue pounds tho rupee to forty-one pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-seven inches of rain foil nt Dhfirwilr. Tho 
early rain was so scanty and untimely that in Nnvnlgmid and Ron 
no crops were sown and tho Nnv.algund cattle had to bo sent to tho 
western forest lands. The late harvest was also poor. In Karajgi 
and Savnnur cotton was injured by insects. Fever and ague 
prevailed in Navnlgnnd, Dnmbal, Ennkiipur and Knlghntgi and thoro 
was widespread but mild cnttlo disease.* The collections fell from 
£183,790 to £182,051 (Rs. 18,37,900-118. 18,20,510), there were no 
remissions and no outstandings, llto price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-ono pounds tho rupee to forty-sovon pounds. 

In 1 874-75 forty-eight inches of rain fell nt Dhfirwdr. Tho fall was 
timely and beneficial to all tho curly crops). In September October 
and part of November oxcessivo rain injured some crops and flat 
roofed houses. On tho whole tho harvest was good. Except in 
Rdnebennur, fever and ague wore widespread, and c.attlo disease 
prevailed in Knlghntgi and in tho west of DhdrwAr.'’ Collections roso 
from £182,051 to £196,064 (Ral8,20,510 -Rs. 10,00,040), £4 (Rs. 40) 
were remitted, and there wore no outstandings. The price of Indian 
millet fell from forty-seven pounds tho rupee to fifty-two pounds. 

* ncv.Cotnr. US of 4tli .Tan. 1871. * lloin. Oov, Ilcv. Ucc. 81 of 1872,812, 

• Uev, Comr. 0309 of .31»t Dec. 1872. * Itev. Conir. 0020 of 29tli Due. 1873. 

* Rov. Comr. 4718 of 29lh Deo. 1874. 
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In 1875-7G thirly-ons indies of rain fell at Dlidrwdr. The eatlj 
harvest in most of the district was poor and the late harvest fair, u 
some parts rats caused damage by eating th® seed. Navalguud, 
Dhdrwdr, Hnbli, and Kalghatgi entered rather severely cholersi ' 

fever and ague prevailed everywhere, and cattle disease caused 
loss inKod.* The colleotions rose from £196, OSd to £201,997 
iV^ <^\W, 't.va vjsUH, viiL 
£34 (Rs. 340) left ontstamding. The price of Ipdian millet continnd 
at fifty-two pounds the rupee. 

In 1876-77 siataen inches of rain fell at Bhdrwdr, The first fall 
was good, but rain afterwards held off so completely that the early 
crops failed in half of the district and in the other half were very poor. 
As the late harvest failed as well as the early, thescaroity^ed to 
famine, and the labouring classes had to be aupperted. Water m 

scarce, and largenumbersdiedof cholera in DluIi^rdr,Hdngal,Katajgi, 

Gadag, and Bankdpnr.* Colleotions fell from £294,997 to £201,648 
(Rs. 20,49,970 -Es. 20,16,480), £852 (Ra.852(l) were remitted, and 
£7242 (Rs. 72,420} left outstanding. The prio® of Indian millet rose 
from fifty-two pounds the rupee to nineteen potm^s. 

In 1877-78 thirty-five inches of rein fell at Dhdrwdr. The Jans 
fall was general and plentiful. But July and August passed with 
only one fell and the crops in some places perished. Copious tain 
in September and October saved tbe barvcet and tbe outton of 
the early crops was abundant Over large are®® early jvn'n yielded 
a second crop The late crops were also abnndact though damaged 
by ineects. Cbolera fever and ague prevailed.* Collections rose 
from £201,648 to £208,262 (Ea 20 , 16 , 480 -Es. 20, 82,620), « 
(Ra 50) were remitted, and £4259 (Ea 42,^90) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from nineteen pounds the rnpee to 
thirty-five pounds. 

was somewhat unfavourable for the early grain sowings, out yielded 
an abundant supply of fodder. Most of the ooW weather harye^ 
especially of the cotton was eaten by rats. Malarious fever pr®™ w 
in the east* OoEeotions rose from £208,252 to £222,272 
(Ea 20,82,520 -Es. 22,22,720), £1490 (Eb. 14,?00) were left ont- 
standing and there were no remissiona The price of Indian millet 
fell from thirty-five pounds the rnpee to forty-fear pounds. 

In 1 879-80 thirty-eight inches of rain fell at Ph4rw4r. The seMon 
TTOB good, Tli 0 rEts wLicL. doiio nmoli dMD®o® bfiiow 

were destroyed daring the monsoon and the crops saved. Public 
health was good.* Colleotions rose from £922,272 to £233,049 
(Rs. 22,22, 720.Es. 23^0,490), £84 (Rs. 840) wsre remitted, acd 
£822 (Rs. 3220) left outstanding. The price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-four pounds the rupee to forty-six pounds. 

In 1880-81 thirty-five inches of rain feE at Phdvwdr. The season 


I Eev. Comr. 3876 ot 3ht Deo. ISja 
> Bor, Comr. 133 of lOth Jon. 1878. 

• Bom. Pres. Geo. Adm. Eqit. 1878.79, 85-86 

* Bom. Pres. Gsn, Adm. Rept, 1879.80 87 . 88 ' 


Bov. Comr. 38 O ot 10th Feb, ISI?. 
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was favouraLlo. About August the inins held off, but n supply come in 
time to save tlio early harvest. There was a marked fall in produce 
imiccs. Fever and ague prevailed, but public health was fair.* Col- 
lections rose from C233,019 to £239,521 (Rs, 23,30,490-Rs. 23,95,210), 
.£52 (R.S. 620) were remitted, and £292 (Rs. 2920) left outstanding. 
The price of Indian millet fell from fort 3 '-six pounds tho rupee to 
sixtj*-four pounds. 

In 1831-82 thirty -two inches of rain fell at Dlulrwdr. 'Ilio 
season was unfavourable. Except in ITiingal and Karajgi, tho ram- 
fall was cousidorably below tho average and at tho same time it uns 
tinscaeonable. Tho rice crops failed completely in Knlgliatgi and 
Kod and suffered ranch in other stib-di visions. Tho early or kharif 
crops were generally poor, and, except wheat, tho late or rahi crops 
were also on the whole below tho average. Cotton suffered from 
blight and insects. There was a general rise in tho price of all 
articles except cotton. Tho public health was good. There wore 
few (sisos of cholera and malarious fovor was less prcvalont than 
usual.- Tho tillage area fell from 1,512,972 to 1,507,911 acres, 
and collections from £239,521 to £193,418 (Rs. 2.3,95, 210- 
Rs. 19,.34,1S0), £7800 (Rs. 78,000) were remitted, and £39,008 
(R.s. 3,90,080) left outstanding. Tho price of Indian millet rose 
from sixty-four pounds tho rupee to sixty pounds. 

In 1882-83 fifty inches of rain fell at Dhiirwdr. Tho rainfall 
was nbovo tho averngo in all tho sub-divisions and in Ili'ingnl it was 
more than double tho nverago. In some places considorablo damage 
was caused by floods and the bursting of ponds.® Tho hoas'y rain 


' Bom. PrCT. Ocnl. Adni. Bcpl. for ISSO-Sl, 93-!ll. 

* Oov. Ilci. S276 of 2;tli Nuvcmlicr 1SS2. 

’ 111 .Inly ISS2 tlicRiiiifnllin Illiifrri.y n.m.'i'li.'iinetic’i iltirin); tlir v erk cniling Dm- 
Stii, 7'51 Indies dining the iicd: indiiiK tho I.Sth, nml fi'O.'t iiiclici during the neck 
rnilini; ttiu 221111 ; the corro^jionilinf; fnlls m llulib nirc 2 Hi, -I'lS, nml 2 IS iiidiri ; 
ill KiiT!;ln>tgi 5 !>!), C'SI, nnd ‘ITiG indic<i ; in BmL.'Ipnr 4‘I.S, 4 S2, niid ti I.S iiidiri ; 
mill in ll.liif'.il •'i'n2, !)'24, luid S'l.'i iiidici, Tliin <'\i;r>slrr tmnf.iU cniiicd inudi 
ilmnago to (lovc’nimoiit imndii, cnilnnkmnit^, ronh, and l>uililing"i In the tonm of 
Dlilirndr ni.my Iiouici nnd five liiUttriwi supporting tho mnin wnll of tho .Tail fdl, 
tho Jfoti Tnlir nliich hsd not Tilled for sivcml years nns bllcd to ovcrtloii ing, niiil 
till’ Xigdi ]>niid hurst its )i.inl.. In Knlghitgi, oiio of tho bastions of thu in.Unlntd.'lr's 
ofTico fdi, the {irovincial ro.ad running nloiigsidc of tho cmb.anLinciit iif tho pond nt 
IJovikop sunk to the lovd of tho ntc fiddi mid tho rivers Vnrda mid 'rniighh.nlra 
tioniicil in.niy of tiio dllsgrs on their limik-s. In Ilmkiliinr, tho tlirco i illagrn of 
Itnisur. M.nimigi, nnd KoIli-^fddlnUi, ncrc flooded ;m llalsnr only flio houses 
t‘sca|i( li damage mid forty lioiiscs fell ; at Koni-Mcli'lialll Uio Vnrd.i rolo ninin't to 
the cniivn of flic ardios of the hriilgo on tho prormci-il rosd from I’oonn to Itariliiir, 
In IMngal, tho Kinks of nine jionils aqil oftlio e.inal si hidi foods tho Tilralli mind 
tmrst ; tho njicnated rillnge of KiKindpur sins flooded liy the Vania, about flfty head 
of imltle were drnwncil, .mil forty nut iif forty-four houKS fdl, tho damage was csti 
mati’il at £200 (Us. 2000) i nine otlier vill.igcs on tho Vania also siiflcred. Of the 
in cnty.seixn dllages flooiled by tho Vanin and the Tnnghhndni in tho Knrajgi aub 
division Ciiik-Mngilur, Uilimlpur, Miralgi, llnrnlhnlli, nnd Kmidiargntti iirro cnin- 
iilcteiy nasiied niiay ; iiiiipty-Tiic lioiiacs oithcr fell orntro ilninagnl in the tonii of 
knrajgi, tlie inss iicing estimated nt nliont £G;I5 (Us. tkllHI) ; and tho imgo Ilcgcri pnnd 
nt IHveri hurst its Innk. Tho total ilmnago caused by tho floods in tho Kmajgi 
aiili.ilii’isioii was cslimalcd at £.'{8flfl (Its. 28,000), iiiclutliiig £2000 (Its. 20,000), the 
value of lliehniiBes destroyed. In Itinohcmiur, sixteen lillages on |tho Tniiglilindm 
and two on tlio Kiiniadvnti svero flooded ; in llilndhalll only five liouscs svoro left 
htmidingiiii Makinir, Ilircliidri, Mcillfri, mid Udgalti, tOS lioiisos fdl flfly-flie 
pmtly fell and more Mere dmiiagcil, liesidps the dcstmctiou of houses, (;re.it loss 
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ytvirlv Falnri-orc'.irliof tlip rovonnTited ClOSd (H“. 10,800), 

iiiul flint of OIK’ of l!ioiiiic()vuiiiiiito(l>i’><<isUii(sis CISO (IN-lSOO) mul 
of tlui ollii'r tOOO (Hi. (1000). Tor iinil ollior iidiiiini'itnitivo 

IiMi-pit-L’i, till* I-iiids tiiidiT tlio ColI( ctor’s> cli.'irgi' nro diKlrilnitcd inor 
clovi'ii Mili-dividiiif-', of wliidi nro «>iitrti>-tt’d to llio covciinutcd 
a'-'l-taiit coHiv'tor.'" mid ilirt'O to oiw’ of tlui iincMvriinntod 
who i"! ’■tylcd tlicdi’trict di'piity colItTfor, A** n nilr 
)« liy lli(» Collector iindiT lnVywiivonal inporvi'-ioii. 'J’lie other 
lUir'Hi ii!ini('d;i‘ ‘■i* taut. v, ho !*.« turd thi'h<:id-qti'utcror/i>'r'irdi’piity 
rolh I'tor, i' i ntriKti d v.'illi (he cliurfri' of tin' ln'.n«nry. 'I'ln'-c' ofliccr.i 
aio sd"> iiviiri'.lr.iti"". and iho e %iholi'i\(.' rt'veniii' rhnr'’o of portions 
of the di trict, hnve, nndi rthe prc'-idfiicy of the Collcrt'ir, tho chief 
niuntO'm'jnt of the difTerint. ndiiiiiii tnitive hiidu's-, Jnml fund nnd 
tniinicipd ronuniitci's, •within tho limits of their ivvoniic clnrir* 
I'ndtT tho uiperti* ion of tho Cidhvtor mid his iW’i'lniil nnd 
deputy cidh’ctor-', the revenue chiirtre of each fi-eal inlodiusioii nr 
lAl'il.it is pl.ie, d ill (he hands of rm «i!licir stjled i.eim/ii/ddr. Tlie-c 
fiiiielioii'iries wlmnre nho tntru'ted i.ith iiiai^iUerial powers, ha\o 
ji i-ly nhine. \arvint: fniin 1180 to CdOO (Rs IfcOO-ol'OOp Tiiri'o 
of the fi-e.'.l sidi-divisions c<int.siti tiotty divisions, p<-(/iit( or i mini', 
nndf r the ehsrf.v of ofilrers .s tiled tvtInilLiri', who have no tn-asn- 
rie 1 to siipc'rii,t'‘nd, lint everrisc th«' revenue nnd nininsttrial powers 
pner.dlv intnelo'l ton* iiiaml.ildiir. The JiialnUl.ari’t) ye.irly pay 
I. ‘.72 (iN. 720). 


In n’V( rule nnd poliee m^‘le^', tho ch.'ir;'e«f the 12Sf Govermnont 
villi"! . is enl noted to loo') lieadnieij or pdti7j<, of wliom Iht nro 
ttipi'tidnry nnd IKiOhen'ditary. Of tli" itipeinlnry heidnien thn'o 
p'-rforni pdiee diiti'' only', nnd ISl perform b>th ji'dieeniid revemm 
diilii"'. Of the hendil’iry le idiiien Idt peiforin n'veiini’ duties, lo'.i 
pi rfiiriil ]t dieednlii <,iinil ti.'e) perh'rni hoth revenue and pilivediltios 
The heidiiK n'l yiwrjy ( inolunn nt i, winch tire in propm lion to the 
ri'Venne of tlie vill i"e, eoiisi-l putly of ra li payments and ji.irlly of 
n uii'si'in’ oflnmi le'f- nieiit, 'I'in' cash em'iluinrntsv.aryfrniii Te. to 
il.S(5*.(I5 . It J- 1.*'!!) and nvenif'e nh'iiit i-5 If**. /J*/. (!{“.. "lido 
the renii" ioie from the himl tax run.')' from le. to 1127 10'. (Jd (It'sJ" 
nnd nvemj'e idninl 14 lH'. bjif. fit*. 'I'i o*. Kl* ) a ye.ir In 
1 omo r.is<-' in ijh.'invitr and Nav.ilf’iind the headmairn (|uit-renl, 

is ns hii'li .as lh(> fall i nrvey Of ilO,7f'7 (U' 1,07,!I7(0, 

tho total veirly rli'ir>;<) on luvoiint of villii"e he.admeii, 
fit". IhO) lire jiaid in rash, mid l.'»I70 (It’’. r»l,7!*0) of wliieh I'i'.iS 
fit". :>P8(I) I'le on nveonnt of comlnmxl headmen and vdl'ij;i' 
or'smnt.ints* ('rant nro mot by f'laiils of land mid reme'sions of 
10 .(‘"iiient. 


To keep the vill:i;'i' neennnlJ, jireixip* ntafisties, nnd lielp Ihii 
villii;'e heidmeii, there i; ii li'nly of !t70 villn!;i’ neeoimt.ants or 
f.iitOirni". Of the o 171 are i lipondiary nnd 7tV.t hereditary. Iv.ieli 
ha- mi a'/er:i"e ehar;'o of nlmiit ono villnoe, coiiltiiniii" nhoiil .SI 4 
inliiihilnnl'-, nnd yielding' nil nveiiii'o ye.irly levemm ol ahoiit 
' (11.2;!7d). Tlnir e.ish emoinnieiils viiry from 11 t'l 121 tli'. 
{li". J0*2ri) nnd nveni^e iibniil IS (lla. 80) ii je.ir, mid the *'(tnns* 
lion" from thu l.mdtnx r.ni};!! from Od. to 117 7i.'. t!d. 
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Chapter VIII. and average about £4 4s. (Bs. 42) a year. Some accountants in 

' DMn^r and Naralgnnd pay a quit-rent equal to the full sunrey 

assessment. Of £11, 108 (fe. 1,11,030) the total charge on acconnt 
of village accountants, £7745 (Rs. 77,450) are paid in cash anS 
£8358 (Bs. 33,580) are met by grants of land and by 'remissions of 
assessment. 

I'illagi Samuil. Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 4619. These men are liable both for 
revenne and police duties. They are generally Hindus of the Bedar 
and Kurbar or shepherd castes. The total yearly grant for tlio 
support of this establishment amounts to £12,969 (Bs. 1,29,690), 
being £2 16s. l|d (Bs.28 as.l^) to each man ora cost to each 
village of £10 2*. (Bs. 101). Of this charge £6762 (Bs. 67,620) aw 
met by gi-ants of land and £6207 (Bs. 62,070) are paid in cash. 
In alienated villages the village officers and servants are paid by the 
alienees, and perform police duties for Government.. The average 
yearly cost of the village establishments maybe thus summarised : 


Dhdrwir Tillage SstaHiAmenti, 



£ 

Hs. 

Headmen 

10, 7M 

1,07,070 

AaotmtantB 

ll.lOS 

1,11,030 

Servants 

12,06D 

1,SD,000 

Total 

StiSBO 

3)48,690 


This is equal to n charge of £27 3s. 1 Jd. (Rs.271 as.9). a village, or 
fifteen per cent of the district land revenue. 

SECTION VI.-ALIENATED VILLAGES. 

AussAruD The holders of alienated villages are mostly Br&hmans, and 

' ™ addition a few Lingdyats and Mnsalmdns.* Of 157 alienated 

villages eighty-five are held by hereditary district officers under 
Gordon's settlement, and are continuable only to the descendants of 
the original grantees, a quit-rent of three-eighths or six annas in 
the rupee on the profits being levied instead of service. Twenty- 
skvillages have been brought under the Summary Settlement Act 
(II of 1863), and turned finto transferable private property. Sis 
villages have been changed from a grant for a cerfoi n number of 
lives to private transferable property on payment of a yearly quit- 
rent equal to two-thirds of the former rental. The remaining forty 
villages are held under individual orders passed by the Indm Com^ 
missioner and by Government. Of these forty villages ten are held 
by temples, twenty-one by svamis or high priests, three are 
, or private estates, and sis are miscellaneous. With few exceptions 
the proprietors live in their villages and manage them. The eighty- 
five villages held by hereditary district officers and the thirty-one 
held by temples and high priests are not transferablo. Tho families 
holding the eighty-five hereditary villages are generally subdivided 
into branches who enjoy separate shares of the land or receive certain 


>Mr, MiddlttoB, Colltctor, 1789 ol 10th May 1884. 
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shares of the revenue. Other alienated villages are also generally in 
the hands of the family to which they were originally granted, though 
much divided among different branches. The alienated villages or 
village shares which have been made private property, though often 
mortgaged, are almost never sold except under decrees of the civil 
court. The husbandmen in alienated villages are not so well off as 
in neighbouring Government villages, and tillage is generally more 
slovenly, as the tenants have no confidence that they will reap the 
benefit of improvements. Alienees seldom grant tagdi or advances 
to help their tenants, but they show considerable indulgence in 
recovering their rents. In Begur and Gamangatti the survey 
settlement has been inti-oduced and the alienees cannot levy more 
than the settlement rates or oust their tenants so long as they pay 
these rates. In othei’ villages the rates can be raised at the 
alienee’s pleasure and the husbandmen are mere tenants-at-will 
holding the land from year to year, or in some cases for a term of 
years. The tenants generally pay a fixed rent in cash, with m some 
cases the addition of a certain quantity of grain. Bents are almost 
never levied entirely in grain. A common arrangement is the kor or 
share system by which the proprietor and his tenant divide the 
produce equally, the proprietor supplying the seed and paying the 
Government demand and the tenant contributing the labour. The 
rates vary greatly. In good soils they are generally higher than in 
Government villages, and in poor soils they are the same or lower. 
W ells and other improvements are seldom made in alienated villages, 
and never by the tenant except under some special agreement. If 
there are waste numbers, the tenants are allowed to graze their 
cattle over them free. Tenants are not allowed to cut timber without 
the proprietor’s leave. In alienated villages into which the surv^ 
settlement has been introduced, the Collector aids the alienee in 
recovering his rents up to the survey rates. In other cases if any 
written or oral agreement is clearly proved, aid is ^ven up to the 
amount specified. If the agreement is not proved, the rates m force 
in similar fields are taken as the limit. _ In intricate and doubtiol 
cases the parties are refei-red to the civil courts. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

JUSTIC.E. 

Cha^H. Aftbe "Lis proclamation of the llth of Fobraaiy 1818 
Justice. General Mnni-o introduced civil administration into Dh&war or as 
Cim Comiis ™ Sonthem Maratha Doab. Under the title of 

ISlS-UMi ‘ Collector and Polidoal Agent he exercised the fnnotlois 

of chief jndioiai, police, and revenue officer over the whole of it. 
The head-quarters of the district wore at Dhirwdr. The Southern 
Manltha Doab was divided into twenty-one snb-divislons, in each 
of which a mandatdtir assisted by three or four nlledars or village 
group _ derks conducted the revenue, magisterial, and police 
administration. 

At the beginning of British rale petty civil claims and disputes 
were disposed of by the village offioors; daims of more importance 
were entertained by the mamlatddrs and 'referred for final decision 
to pawhdyata or juries ; the highest class of claims were filed before 
the Collector and were referred by him topancMyats for decision 
subject to final trial on appeal before himself. About the year 1820 
or 1821 a separate judicial officer called the addfafpeshfeV or court’s 
clerk was appointed to each sub-division,- but ho appears to have 
been little more than a clerk to the rndmlstdlir. His office was - 
soon abolished and mimsifs were appointed who gradually introduc- , 
ed the judidal system prescribed in the General Regulations of 1827 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Principal Oolleotor was aided by 
a jndipial assistant under the title of Registrar. In 1822 some of the 
sub-divisions of the Southern Mardtha Dodb were formed into the 
sepainte district of Sholdpnr. By Regulation Yllof 1830 the re- ' 
maming portions of the Southern Maratha Dodb were brought under ' 
the General Regulations of 1827 for the Bombay Presidency, and 
were called the Dhdrwdr Zills. As the administration developed the 
district was found too lai’ge for a single charge, and, in 1836, the 
northern portion was for revenue purposes made into the separate 
district rf Belgaum, the district and sessions court at Dharwfir 
keeping its jurisdiction over both districts. 

In 1846 too-distnot ofDhdrwdr, excluding the ton sub-divisions 
of the judicial division of Belgaum, consisted of eight snb-divisions 
Bankdpur, Dambal, Dhdrwdr, Hdngal, Hnbli, Kod, Navalgnnd, 
and Rdnebennur. Tho court of the District Judge was hold 
at Dhdrwdr and his jurisdiction extended over the district 
of Dhdrwdi' and tho judicial division of Belgaum. 'ITie 
Assistant Judge also jiold his court at Dhdrwiir and his 
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jurisdiction extended over the same territory as that of the 
District Judge. The principal sadar amin held his court at 
Dhavwdr and his local jurisdiction extended over the suh-division 
of Dhilrwdr and over certain villages in Belgaum. The sadar amin 
of Huhli hold his court at Hubli, and his local jurisdiction extended 
over the sub-division of Hubli and over certain villages of the 
Banhdpur and Navalgnnd sub-divisions. Tho munsif of Hdveri 
held his court at Hdveri^ a town in tho Rdnobennur sub-division, 
and his local jurisdiction extended over tho three sub-divisions 
of Hdngal, Kod, and Ednebonnur and over certain villages of 
Bankapur. In 18G9 tho Belgaum division was made a separate 
judicial district, and tho subordinate courts of tho Dhdrwdr district 
were redistributed. Tho District Judge of Dhdrwdr held his court 
at Dbdiyrdr and his local territorial jurisdiction extended over the 
eleven sub-divisions of the Dhdrwdr District. The first class sub- 
judge of Dhdrwdr hold his court at Dhdrwdr, and his local juris- 
diction extended over tho four sub-divisions of Dhdrwdr, Hubli, 
Bankdpur, and Kalghatgi. The second class sub-judge of Hdvori 
hold his court at Huveri, a town in the Karajgi sub-division, and 
his local jurisdiction extended over tho sub-divisions of Karajgi, 
Udngal, Kod, and Ednobennur. Tho sub-judge of Gadag held his 
court at Gadag and his local jurisdiction extended over tho three 
sub-divisions of Godag, Navalgnnd, and Bon. 

In 1870 tho number of courts was four, one district and three 
subordinate courts, tho number of suits disposed of >vas 2303, and 
tho average duration was 158 days. In 1875 tho number of courts 
was five, one district and four subordinate courts, tho sub- judge s 
court of Hubli being tho additional court, tho number of suits 
disposed of was 3700, and tho average duration of contested suits 
was 143 days and of nneontestod forty-eight days. In 1880 tho 
nnmbor of courts was tho same as in 1875, tho number of suits 
disposed of was 3334, and tho average duration of a contested suit 
was 120 days and of an nneontestod suit eighty days. At present 
(1 883) tho district has a District Judge and four sub-judges. Of the 
four sub-judges tho first class sub-judge of Dhdrwdr besidesspoeiol 
jurisdiction above £500 (Es.oOOO) over tho whole district has ordinary 
jurisdiction over tho Dhdrwdr and Kalghatgi sub-divisions, tho 
Eocond class sub-judge of Hubli has jurisdiction over the Hubh and 
Bankdpur sub-divisions, tbo second class sub-judgo of Gadag has 
jurisdiction over tho Gadag, Navalgund, and Eon subdivisions, and 
tho sub-judgo of Hdveri has jurisdiction ovor tho Hdngal, Karajgi, 
Kod, and Ednobennur sub-divisions. Tho ovorago distance of the 
Dhdrwdr court from its furthest six villages is eighty-five miles as 
respects it special jurisdiction and twenty-eight miles as respects its 
ordinary jurisdiction, of tho Hubli court thirty-two miles, of tho 
Gadag court thirty miles, and of tho Hdveri court thirty-five miles. 

Daring tho thirteen years ending 1882 tho average number of 
suits decided was 3395. Except in 1871 when the total rose &om 
{■ 2303 in 1870 to 2800 in 1871, and in 1875 whon the total suddenly 
rose from 2577 in 1874 to 3831 or an inoroaso of nearly fifty per cent, 
during ho six years ending 1875, the totals varied from 2303 in 
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Chapter IX- 1870 to 3831 in 1875 with small rises and falls. Except in Iffi 

Jnstice. faring tilt 

no.xt seven years, the totals show alternate rises and falls, the lowesl 
Civil, SciK. total being 8332 in 1880 and the highest 4769 in 187G. Of the 

i^0~lSS2, tjt jnmber of eases decided, fifty-eight per cent have on an average 

been given against the defendant in his absence, the lowest percent- 
age being forty-two in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight in 1872. 
For the first three years the figures of percentage are above the 
average by eight per cent in the first two years and ten per cent ia 
the tlurd year. During the next eight years the propoiticn of cases 
decided in this way showed slight variations from the average, the 
rise or fall being generally ono to three percent and only in 1878 
as mneh as five percent During the last two years there were 
iinnsnal falls to forty-sis or twelve percent and toforty?two or 
sixteen per cent below the average, in 1881 and 1882 respectively: 
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Of contested cases, .daring this period of thirteen years an aver 
ago of 27‘8 ^ cent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from SS'II in 1875 to IS'OSin 1877, and the 
number keeping below 200 during the whole period except in 1875, 
1881, and 1882 when the number was above 200. In 160 or 4-27 
per cent of the enits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from 108 out of 
4073 in 1879 to 897 out of 3831 in 1875. In 430 or ir49 per cent 
of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed by the 
attachment or sale of property. Of these 372 or 9'94 per cent were 


by the sale of movable property. The number of the attachments 
or sales of immovable property varied from 1378 in 1872 to 372 
k 1882 , and of movable property from 220 m 1876 to fi%-liree- 
k 1880. Daring the thirteen years ending 1882 the number ol 
decrees executed by the aiwest of debtors varied from 127, in 1871 
to sixteen k 1878. Except in 1871 when the number rose from 
112 k 1870 to 127 and in 1876 when it rose to thirty-four frpm 
twenty-three k 1875, during^ the first nine years the number 
gradnolly dwindled from 112 k 1870 to sixteen in 1878. From 
^teen k 1878 it rose to forty in 1880 and from forty it fell to 
aeventeen in 1882. The following tablo shows that during the 
thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied'' 
Cfcr^thr^ in 18^6 to fifteen in 1878: 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
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Chapter IX. Till the Isl ol Jnne 1869 when a retHstribntion of enborilfflle 
Justice. courts in DhAmar was made and the Dhdnvdr and Hnbli Small 

(iifiir pi™«. established, there was a sadar arum’s conrt at ' 

tomira. esperienoe of sis years it was found that there 

was not sufficient work for a soparato Small Cause Court at HnhB 
and Dhirwdr and the Court was abolished on the Slst of July 1875, 
and a second class snbordinate judge’s court was established at 
Hnbli. The Small Cause Court business of Dhtlrwitr town sad 
neighbourhood is performed by the first class subordinate judge of 
Dhdrwar, who is invested with the Small Cause Court powers under 
the provisions of section 28 of AotXIT of 1869. 

Kjoisnomoit. The work of Registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of 
them special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is 
stationed at each sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special somtinj 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the divisional inspector. Accordmg to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £891 (Rs. 8910) and the charges to £698 
(Rs. 0980) thus leaving a credit balance of £193 (Rs. 1930). Of 
4503, tho total number of registrations, 4331 related to immovable 
property, 135 to movable preperty, and thirly-nine were wills. Of 
4331 documents reletingto immovable property were 11 71 mortgage 
deeds, 1930 deeds of sale, fbrly-one deeds of gift, 942 leases, and 
247 miscollancous deeds. Incmding £102,202 (Rs. 10,22,020) the 
vine of tho immovable property transferred, the total value 
of the property affboted by registration amounted to £107,108 
(Rs.l0,h,()3fl).- 

Mmistmcv. At present (1884) thirty officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, seven, including the District Magistrate, 
are magiptrates of the first class and twenty-three are magistrates 
of the seoond and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
class three are covenanted European civilians, one is a European 
uncovenanted civil officer, and three are Natives including two 
mdmlatdars exercising first dasB powers. The District Ma^strato 
has a general supervision of the whole district, while, except tho 
two mdmlatdars each of tho other four first dass magistrates as 
assistant or deputy collector has an average charge of 1138 square 
miles and 22,027 people. _ In 1882, the five first class magistrates 
decided 185 origind criminal cases and 124' criminal appeds. Tho 
averagechargo of the twenty-three second and third dassmagistrates, 
all of whom are Natives, was 197 square miles with a population 
of 88,387. In 1882 these magistrates decided 1 798 original criminal 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exerdse revenue 
powers as mtolatdfirs, mahdkaris, or head clerks of mamlatdars. 
In 1882-83, 1392 villoge headmen received average yearly emolu- 
ments amounting altogether to £4683 (Ra 46,830). Of tte whole 
nnmber, twenty-four, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police 
Act (Vlll'of 1867) can in certain cases fine npto 10s. (Rs. 5). The '' 
others, under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only 
twenty-four hours. 
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TIici'o is no regular village police, tlie revenue headman or patil 
as a rule performs the duties of a police headman. His ofiSce is 
generally hereditary and his pay is in proportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his charge. The headman is assisted by the 
ulietsandis or watchmen who are generally paid in land, and as a rule 
aro IBednrs and Knrubors or shepherds. 

Tho chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the con- 
viction of offenders are tho unwillingness of people to give in- 
formation regarding crimes and offenders, tho tampering with 
witnesses, tho neighbourhood of Maisur in the south and of the 
NizSin’s country in the oast, and the existence of the Patvardhon 
jdgir villages in tho heart of tho district. People are unwiHing to 
give information because they are summoned as witnesses from 
their hSmes to attend distant conrts ; and the batta or allowanco 
they are given does not make up for tho cost and trouble to which 
they have been put. Gambling, receiving stolen property, sheltering 
criminals, assaults, riots, breach of trust, forgpiy, and occasional 
murders through spite are tho characteristic crimes of tho higher 
classes. There are a few agrarian offences, such as plundering 
standing crops and setting hay, houses, and corn-bins on fire. A few 
crimes arise from the pressure of creditors* Cases of professional 
poisoning are unknown. 

Korvdrs or basket makers, JjavSnds or carriers, and Vaddnrs or 
earth diggers, wander over the district and are more or loss given to 
thieving. Besides these tribes gang robbers armed with stones and 
slings come from the neighbouring native states into tho district, 
commit robberies, and return to their homos. 


In tho year 1882 tho total strength of tho district or regular 
police force was 733. Of those, under the District Superintendent, 
two woro Bubordinate officors, 111 inferior subordinate officers, and 
tivonty-fivo mounted and 694 foot constables. Tho cost of main- 
taining this force was for the Suporintondont a total yearly rolary 
of £960 (Rs. 9600) ; for tho subordinate officers on yeorly salaries 
of not loss than £120 (Rs. 1200), and tho inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly 
cost of £2976 Cs. (Rs. 29,763), ond for the foot and mounted con- 
stables a cost of £6150 14s. (Rs. 61,507). Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Hs, 2400) wos yearly allowed for the horse and travel- 
ling allowances of tho Superintendent ; £463 

and travelling allowance of his establishment j £247 (R^ 2470) for 
the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£1125 4e. (Rs. 11,252) a year for contingencies and potty charges. 
Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining tho police force amounted 
to £12,162 4s. (Rs. 1,21,622). On an area of 4534 square miles, 
and a population of 882,907, those figures give one constable for 
ovory SIX square miles ond 1205 people, and a cost of £2 13s. 84. 
(Rs. 26>J) to tho square mile, or Sd. (2 as.) to each head of tho 
population. Of tho total strength of 733, exclusive of the Suponn- 
tondont, four, one officer and three men, wore in 1882 employed as 
guards at district, central, or .subsidinD'jpnsi Bovonty-sovon, elovou 
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of them officers end skty-six tnon wore oe^god as guards ow 
treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to pnsoners aud treasnie; 
575, ninoly-llirco of them officers aud 482 men, irero stationed is 
toms, mnnicipalitics, and caotonmonls. Of the whole nntnlict, 
oselnsivo of the Superintendent, 8G7 were provided with firtanm 
and forty. two with swords or with swords and batons; and 82? 
were provided witli batons only; 24G, of whom seventy-oight wen 
officers and 168 men, could read and write ; and 281 of whom 
twenty wore officers and 2G1 men, were under instruction. 

Except tho Snperintendent who was a European, the members of 
tho police force were all natives of India. Of these nfty.fosr 
officors'nnd 380 men were Muhammadans, eleven officers and twelve 
men Brdhmnns, nine officers and thirty-threo men Rajputs, three 
officers and eight men Lingdynts, twcnty.scrcn officers and 178 
men Mardthds, eight officers and forty men Hindns of other coste^ 
and two officers and three men Christians, 

The returns for tho nine years ending 1882’ show a total of 217 
murders, sixty-throo onlpablo homicides, 221 eases of grievous hart, 
727 gang and other robberies, and 82,088 other offences. Daring 
these nine years tho total number of offences gave a yearly avetags 
of 379G or one offence for ovoiy 211 of tho population. Thonnmher 
of murdora varied from thirteen in 1880 and 1882 to sixfy-three in 
1877 and averaged twenty-four; culpable homicides varied from 
none in 1874 to sisteen m 1878 and averaged seven; eases of 
griovona hurt varied from fourteen in 1870 to thirty-nine in 1874 
and averaged twonty-fivo ; gang and other robberies varied from 
forty in 1875 to 180 in 1877 and avoragod eighty-one ; and other 
offences varied from 2850 in 1874 to 6GG1 in 1877 and averaged 
3GG0 or 8G’4 per cent of the whole. Of tho whole number of 
poraons arrested tho convictions varied from thirty-fivo per cent in 

1874 to sisty-two in 187 7 and averaged forty-seven per cent The 
psreontap of stolon property recovered varied from twenty-five in 

1875 to forty-seven in 1870. Tho details are: 
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Dhamdr Grime and Police, 1874-lSS2—eon.tmaci. 


Year. 

OrTENCEa A^b CORVtcnohO— eonKnue^. 

Other Oflcneca. 

Total. 

Property, 

Coses 

Arrests. 
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Besides tlie lock-np at each mfioilatddr's office, there is a district 
jail at Dh&rw^r and three subordinate jails, one each at Shevgaon 
Knrajgi and Ron. The number at canviobs in the Dhirwdr jail on 
the 31st of Becemher 1882 ^vas 207 of whom 171 were males and 
thirty-six females. Daring the year 1883, 478 convicts, of whom 
399 were males and seventy-nine females, were admitted, and 467, 
of whom 400 wore males and sixty-seven females, were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 199 and at the 
close ra the year the number of convicts was 218 of whom 170 were 
males and forty-eight females. Of these 338 males and fifty females 
were sentenced for not more than one year, seventeen males were 
for over one year, and not more than two years ; five males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years; and none were 
for more than ten years. Eight males and two females were under 
sentence of transportation and six male prisoners were sentenced 
to death. The daily average number of sick was 4‘8. Daring the 
year four prisoners died in hospital. Tho total yearly cost of diet 
was £323 4s. (Rs. 3232} or an average of £1 12s. l^d. (Rs. 16iV) to 
each prisoner. 
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FINANCE. 

Chapter Z. Tub earliest balance-sheet o( the clistrict as at present constitntcil 
is for 18G8-69. Eselnsire of £54,700, (Bs. 5,47,600), the adjastmeat 
on ncconnt of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the 
district balance-sheet for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to 
£887,836 (Bs. 88,78,360) against £358,605 (Bs. 35,86,050) in 
1808-09 and under charges to £482,307 (Bs. 48,23,070) against 
£381,561 (Bs. 36,45,610). Leaving aside departmental miscellancons 
receipts and payments in rotnm for services rendered such as post 
and telcgrapn receipts, the roronno for 1881-82 under all heads, 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £808,477 
(Bs. 80,84,770),* or, on a population of 882,907, an individnal share 
of Cs. lOJd. (Bs. 3 as. 6 J). During the last fourtrau years the fgliow- 
ing changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land Bevenno receipts, which form 73’42 per cent of the entire 
revenno of tho district, have risen from £183,784 (Bs. 18,37,840) to 
£225,831 (Bs. 22,58,310), and charges from £32,629 (Bs. 8,26,290) 
to £45,610 (Bs. 4,56,160), Tho following statement shows tho 
land revonne collooted in each of tho twenty years ending the 31st 
of March 1882 : J8CS^iO-issj«. 
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STAura, Stamp receipts have Men from £16,430 (Bs. 1,64,300) to £1 0,444 
(Es.l,04,^0),and charges from .£634 (Bs.634()) to £321 (Bs. 3210). 

Excni. Daring the fire years ending 1870-77 the csoise rovenne of- 
Dhirwdr aremged £23,262 (Bs. 2,82,625). The revenue suffered 
heavily from the effects of tho famine of 1876-77 from winch it did 
not fdly recover until 1881-88. In 1877-78 tho receipts fell to tho 
low_ figure of £10,962 (Bs, 1,09,620), and after a sluggish progress 
during the next three years, rose to £19, 744 (Bs. 1,97,440) in 1881-82 
and to £24,149 (Bs. 241,490) in 1882-83; 

Six shops ioc the sole of foreign imported liquor are .each 
licensed on payment of a fee of £5 (Bs. 50); one of these .was first 
opened in 1880-81. The country liquor revenue is realized by the 
sale of yearly farms hy sab-divisions. The number of shops and 
their localities are annonneed at the time of tho sale, and the farms 


1 This total inoIudeB tho following items: £267,126 land rovonao, radse, assessed 
taxes, forest, and opium ; f 12,720 stamps, justiec, and registration ; £11,450 cduca- 
tion and police ; £27,161 local and mvnidpal tends ; total £303,477, 
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are then sold to the highest bidders. Formerly some shopkeepers 
were allowed to sell country spirit as well ns palra-jnico or toddy ; 
others were allowed to sell country spirit alono or toddy alone. In 
18S1'S2 toddy farms were separated from tho spirit farms. In that 
year tho todd 3 ' farm realized £5759 (Rs. 57,590) and £7312 
(Rs. 73,120) in 1882-83, and tho spirit farm £13,461 (Rs. 1,34,610) 
in 1881-82, and £10,200 (Rs. 1,62,000) in 1882-83. From tho 1st 
of Aiignst 1883, a tree-tax of 2 t. (Rc.l) has been imposed on each 
todd}' tree lapped for tho fermented juice, and the toddy farm 
has been sold on condition that the farmer guarantees n certain 
minimum revenue to be paid in tho shape of a treo tax on tho trees 
which ho taps. From tho Ist of August 188-1 Government have 
also decided to introduce tho central distilleiy system in tho 
Dhdrw.4r district, and to subject tho liquor issued from tho distilloiy 
to a still-hc.ad duty of 5s. (Rs. 2j) the gallon of 25“ under proof,' 
that is under London proof, and of 2s. 8d. (Rs. IJ) tho gallon of 
GD* under proof, le.aTing the farmer to sell tho liquor at any prices 
ho pleases up to 9s. (Rs. 4^) the gallon of liquor 25° under proof 
and os. (Rs. 24) tho gallon of liquor 60“ under proof. Tho still- 
head duty rates on liquor issued for sale in tho towns of Dhiinvdr 
and Hubli will be somewhat higher, namely 5s. 6d. (Its. 2$) and 2s. 
11 id. (Rs. 1-^-^), but the highest selling prices mil bo tho same ns 
in tho rest of the district. Ono condition of tho next farm will bo 
to roquiro tho farmer to build a distillery according to' a plan ap- 
proved b}’ tho Abkilri Commissioner and to hand it over to Govern- 
ment on receipt of cost as estimated bj’ tho Exccutivo Engineer. 

The number of liquor shops in 1882*83 was 208 of which 107 
were for tho s.ale of spirits and 101 for tho snlo of toddj'. Formerly 
there wore 165 shops of which sixty-four wero for spirits, fifty-eight 
for toddy, and forty-tlirco for both spirits and toddy. 

From the j-car 1SS1-S2 to prevent smuggling tho exciso 
management of 110 villages bolonpng to naiivo states .adjoining 
tho district has been placed in tho hands of tho Collector tho 
Chiefs receiving yearlj’ compensation at fixed rates. The excise 
management of these villages is conducted on exactly tho samo 
principles ns that of tho district villages, llio intoxicating drugs 
rovenuo amounted to £600 (Rs. 6000) in 1883. Tho drugs retailed 
are chiefly Ihdng or drinking hemp and gdnja or smoking hemp, 
imported from Sholnpur and from llelganin. No special establish- 
ment is employed in Dliifrwtir for tho collection or protection of tho 
excise revenua 

Laa’ and Justico reeciptsi chiefly fines, liavo risen from £1133 
(Rs. 11,330) to .£1525 (Rs. 15250), and charges, owing to an 
increase in tho pny of tho offices and staif, from £10,741 
(Rs. 1,07,410) to £12,500 (Rs. 1,26,000). 

Forcsts*rcccipts have risen from £2288 (Rs. 22,880) in 18GS-G9 to 
£5907 (Rs. 59,670) in 1881-82, and charges from £1038 (Rs. 10,380) 
to £3525 (Rs. 35,250), 
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> Tlic alcoholic strength of liquor is ilonotcd lij- tlcgrcci over or under tlio stand.ird 
of Ixindon proof which is InUcn ns 100 degrees. Tims 25* U. P. that is under 
proof, is cquh-ateiit to 7li degrees of strcn;;th, CO’ U. P, is onulvatcnl to -lO* dcpccs 
of strength ; and 2.j* 0. P. or over proof, is cquis-alcat to 125“ degrees of strength. 
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ThP following table shows llie amount realised from tie diffcreii 
Q330S.scd taxes leried between 1868-69 and 1881-82, Owing to tie 
Tariety incidence it is difficult to make any satisCactoiy 

DMmirAmtti faxa, ISBS-lSSl. 
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jjg tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877-78, Tie amounts o! 
£141 (Rs, 1,410) and £l(Rs. 10) received in 1873-74 and 1874-75 
jua oji acoonnt of previous years. 

Opium receipts nave risen from £694 (Rs. 6940) in 1868-69 to 
£871 “ 1881-82. Tie increase is due to increase in 

t})0 gjnonnt realised on account of fees for licenses to sell opinm by 


retail' 

^{{litary receipts lave risen from £515 (Rs. 5150) to £1609 
(Rs 18,090), and olarges lave Men from £14,673 (Rs. 1,46,780) 
toii4.651 (Rs. 1,46,510). 

The amount of £10 (Rs. 100) received during 1881-82, represents 
tie se^B proceeds of cat copper coins. Mint charges amounted to 
£40 (Rs. 400). 

PflSt receipts lave risen from £2358 (Hs. 23,680) to £16,894 
(Rs. 1)68,940) and post olarges from £1502 (Es. 15,620) to £9431 . 
(Rs. 04,310), Tie receipts and charges shown in the 1881-82 
balanCB sheet, besides letters bools and parcels, include money 
pgggifed sud psid under the money order system. 

Telegraph receipts lave risen from £330 (Rs. 3300) to £392 
ro8_ 3920), and olarges lave fallen from £1181 (Rs. 11,810) to 
£7gg (Rs. 7860). 

Hjgistration receipts lave Men from £983 (Rs. 9850) to £751 , 
(Rs. olarges from £844 (Rs. 8440) to £653 (Es. 6580). ^ ' 

Dgocalion receipts, inclnding locd fands, have risen from £4415 
{Pg 44,150) to £11,061 (Rs. 1,10,610), and education charges from ^ 
£7M7 (Rs. 70,070) to £14,681 (Es. 1,46,810). 

Police receipts have risen from £349 (Es. 3490) to £389 
(Pj S890), and police charges from £11,549 (Es. 1,16,490) to 
^18 387 (Rs. 1,68,870). 

jjedical receipts lave risen from £57 (Rs. 570) to £248 (Rs. 2480), 
gjig piedical charges lave fallen from £2362 (Rs. 23,620] to £2338 
/p-j3,380), and jail charges from £2656 (Es. 26,550) to £1765 
(Es'. )7)65®)' 

TfOnsfer receipts have fallen from £110,262 (Es. 11,02,620) k 
£79 76® (R®' 7,97,680) and transfer cliarges hove risen from ’ 
1251,056 (Hs. 25,10,500) to£294,S07 (Rs. 29.45,070), Theincrca.so 
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niulcr rocpipts cschi'iivo of casli remittances is duo to receipts on 
account of local funds and to savings bank deposits. The increase 
under charges is duo to a largo surplus balance remitted to other 
treasuries, and to the repajnnent of deposits. 

In the following balance sheet, the figures shown in black tj’po 
on both sides under 1SS1 -82 arc book adjustments. On the right 
side, the item ot .C."i4,7G0 represents the additional revenue the 
district would yield, had none of its lands been nlionntod. On the 
debit side, the item of £1.3,752 under land revenue and .i3G03 under 
police aro the rentals of the lands granted for semeo to village 
Iioadincn and watchmen. The item of £37,'105 shown under 
allowances and assignments ropresonls the rental of lands granted 
to hereditary officers who'-o son-ices have been dispensed with, and 
of religions and charitable land-grants. 

Cash jillowances to village olliccrs .and servants are treated ns 
actu.al charges and debited to Land Rovcmic. No district officers 
now render Forvico ; 
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District local funds, which since 1803 have beon collected to 
promote rnrnl education and supply roads, w.alcr, drains, rest-houses, 
dispensaries, and other useful works amonnlcd in 1881-82 to £20,301 
B 93—774- 
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(Es. 2,63,610), and ^enditare to £31,494 (Es. 3,14,940). Tie W 
tnnd rerenue is derived from Hiroe sources, a special cess of on^' 
sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain snborJ 
dinate local funds, and certain miscellaneone items. 'Tie special 
land cess, of ivhich two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the 
rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a rewenue of £17,619 
(Es. 1,76,190). He subordinate funds, including a cattle pound 
fund, a toll fund, a ferry fund, and a school-fee fund, yielded £3678 
(£8.36,780). Government municipal and private suhscriptions, 
interest on Government securities and receipts of the School, of 
Industry amounted to £4499 (£9.44,990), and miscellaneoua re- 
ceipts, including certain items of land revenue, to £S64 (Es. 5049). 
In 1881-82 this revenue was administered by district and sub. 
divisional committees partly of official and partly of private membera 
The district committees consist of the OoUeotor, the assistant aud 
deputy ooEcctor, the executive engineer and the educational in- 
spector as official, and tdie proprietor of an alienated village and six 
landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
■consist of an assistant collector, the mamlatdiir, a pnbbc woib 
officer and the deputy educational inspector as offimal, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring' their local 
roqniromenta to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes, tho local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for pnhlio works ,and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements dunng 
the year 1881-82 were: 
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Since 1863, the Mowing local funds worka have been carried 
out. To improve commnnicationsabout 322f inilos of road have been 
made and kept in order, and partly planted with trees. To improve 
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tlio ■water-supply, 175 ponds and reservoirs, ninety wells, soventy- 
Gve eisterns and seventeen water-courses liavo Ireen either mado or 
repaired. To help village instruction, soventj'-nine schools, and 
for the comfort of travellers, thirty-five rest-lionscs and six staging 
bungalows have been cither built or repaired. Besides these works 
one cholera nnd infectious diseases hospital, 177 rattle pounds, sixty- 
one ehdvJis or village oiliccs nnd eighteen toll-houses have been 
cither made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 of nine municipalities, six in DhdrwAr, Gadag- 
Botgori, Hiibli, Nnvalgiind, Nnrgund, and EAnobounnr wore estab- 
lished under Act XXYI of 1830. The remaining three of Byddgi 
Ilflngjil and Ildvcri were established under Act VI of 1873. 
Since 1881-82 the ZTiingnl municipality has been abolished. In 
1881-82 each of these municipalities was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector ns president nnd tho assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of tho sub-division as vice-president. 
'The llhiirwiir and Uubli municipalities have since been made city 
municipalities. In 1881-82 tho district municipal rovonno amounted 
to .€10,-1C7 (Rs. 1,01,C70), of which £1390 (Rs. 43,900) wore 
recovered from octroi dues, .C222G (Rs. 22,2C0) from honso-tax, 
£792 (Rs. 7920) from toll nnd wheel taxes, nnd £3053 (Rs. 30,530) 
from other sources. 

Tho follom'ng statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and iuoidcnco of taxation during tho year ending tho 31st 
hiaroli of 1882 : 
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In lh82.S3 llioro worn !I5G Govonimonl soliools or nii average cf 
one Kclifxil for every four ieliabited villages willi 29,711 immci nsd 
im iivcmgo nttriulnnc'c of 19,20C or 7'9!l per cent of 212,9 13 llicwMs 
popnliilion between fi.v imil tonrlcoii years of .age. 

Under llio Director of I’liblio Instruction and tlio Ediicatiad 
Inspector Southern l)ivi'<ioii, llic .sclmnling of tlio district was ora- 
(Inetcd by ii local slalf 9C0 strong. Of tlie.so ono was a dc|raly eJo. 
cation inspector drawing a yearly pay of .tl80 (Its.lSOO), vritl 
gunerid charge over all I ho s-idionls of the district c.vccpt the high 
scliool, tlio two first gnido miglo-voniaciilar scliool-s, tho trainin': 
(a)IIog(', the jail wlii»i!, Ilie pnlice sehiiol, mid the school of industry.' 

(If these tho jail srh«ni, thu pnlico kcIk»)I, ami ihu scliool of intlus. 
try wore imdee lh(nns|X'elioii of the deputy edncalionid inspector. 
The deputy ralucalionul inspector swis aided hy two tt.«sislautti caeli 
dniwiiigaycarlyp.ay of 190 (Its. 900) ; and the rest woro masters 
and assistant iimsters. 

I'j.wliidiirg supcrintrinlenei' charges, tho tot.al cxpcnditiiro on 
accnmitof theso sehmds amounted to IM,559 (Ik 1,15,599) of 
which £3.'>97 (Its. 95,970) wen' paid by (loverufflent and 1/10,902 
(Its. 1,09,020) from loral mid other funds, 

Of these (lovemraeiil snlioohs one was n training college, one a 
high school leaching Jsngli.sh iiml .''uiiskril np to llie niatricnhitinii 
standard, ami luivinga drawing class atlaelitsi (o it, ono mi iiidiis- 
trial school, onca polieo school, nnd one ii jail seliool; two wore 
tiret grade angii>vcnuseiihir schools, omi leaching English up lo tho 
liftli staiidiinl nml tho other up to Ihu third staiidaid; and eight 
wore second grado nnglo-veraaciilnr schools, that is vcrnacnlar 
schools with mi English class toueliing English up to the third stair. 
dnrd;mid tlioroiiiainingljll HorovermiciilnrBolioul.s of which 32'1 
woro boys schools and sevoitleeti girk school. Of tho 3 H veni.iculnr 
schools 3.31 taught Kduarcse, tlii-co taught Afnrallii, and four langhl 
Ilinduslani. [ 

licsidcs tho 350 Govormnont schools tlroro wero lhirly-si.v private 
schools. Of thcsofiftccn wero iiidod hy Govommont and twenty-ono 
woro jugifthin or o-state-lmldora scliook inspected by tho Education 
DeiKirtmont. Of the fifteen aided schools eight wore under tho. 
Dasol Gorman Mission, five hoys schools mid tliroo girls schools ; 
ono DbiiTwArEnropoan mid Eurasian girls school supporied by tbw 
Buropmn coramnnity of Dlitirwilr j and six boys schook Of this 
five Mission Iroys schools ono langhl JJanarcso nnd English up to 
tho fifth standard, and tho remaining four boys schools nnd tho 
throo girls schools tanght Kitnaroso to tlio fourth standard. Tho 
European and Bnrasinn girls school taught English to Iho fifth 
standard. Tho sk boys schools taught tho voninculnr first and 
second skndnrda Of tho twonty-ono inspected schools six woro^J 
in tho Savanur State, ono miglo-vcruacnlar boys school teaching ’ 


' ? IfS '’tof SupiomlwrlSSS. Hoys TOrol.iustit“iriinitry, tniHli' 

■ork, littisg, nml tnniiiiff. Ttoy too jIs, (oug],{ iokjJ jml toIo. 
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English lip to tho third stnndavd, four ho 3 's vcrnncnlar schools, 
and ono girls school teaching four vernacular standards ; ten in tho 
Lah.shnioshvnr division of Mirnj ono nnglo-vomaculnr teaching 
English to tho third standard, six boys vernacular schools and throe 
girls schools, all teaching tho four vcrnaoular standards; and tho 
remaining five in tho Miraj Mala state, four boys vernacular schools 
and ono girls school all teaching tho four vernacular standards. 

As cr.r]y ns 1826 two Sfardthi schools were opened ono at Dhdnvitr 
•and the other at Ilnhli. In 1835 two KSnnrcso schools wore opened 
in (ho same towns ; and a third Kdnarcso school at Rdnobonnnr 
in 1S3C. ^ In 1818 tho firat English school was opened at Dhfirwnr. 
In 185.5-5G there were fourteen Government schools, of which twelve 
were vernacular schools, ono an English school, and ono a training 
college, with 1 110 names on tho rolls and an nverngo attondanco of 
122G. Ill 1SG5-GG the nnmber of schools had risen to forty-nino 
with -1207 names on the rolls and an nverngo attendance of 3301. 
Of these fortj’-nino schools fortj’-oight wci-o vcrnaciilnr schools and 
ono was an English school. In 1875-7G tho number had further 
risen to IGP with 892G names on tho rolls and an avorago nttcndanco 
of G77<1‘G.'). In 1879-SO tho number of schools had reached 300 
with 13,8.'iG names and an average attendance of 9014‘80. 
Compared with Id.’iu-oG tho returns for 1882-83 giro an increase in 
tho number of schools from fourteen to 350, in the names on tho 
rolls from 1410 to 20,711, and in tho average attendance from 1220 
to 10,200, llcsidcs these Govormiioiit schools thirty-si.x aided and 
insjjoclod schools wore founded by estate-holders or jagirthtrs, 
private porson.s, and missionaries. 

In 1807 tho first girls school was opened at Dlulra-dr, During 
the si.v j'cars ending 1873-74 tho number of girls schools rose to 
eleven in 1873-71 with 429 names on tho rolls and an average 
nltciidnnco of 295*2. Of these two were maintained by the Basel 
German ^Mission Society and the rc.st were Govornmont schools. In 
ISSO the niiinhcr was twenty with 979 names on tho rolls and an 
avorago ntlcndnnco of 025. Of thoso nchools throo wero Basel 
Gorman Jlission Schools, two estate or Jdgir schools, ono cneh at 
Ijahshineshvar and Savaiuir, and tho rest wero Government schools. 
In 1880 four now girls schools were opened, and in 18SI-S2 tho 
nimiher of schools reached twenty-four, of whicli sevontoen wero 
Govurmnont, three hlission, and four estate schools, with an 
allendnnco of 1484. In 1882-83 two now estate schools wore opened 
.and tho nltcndanco rose from IISI in 1881-82 to 1859 in 1882-83. 
Biisides these separato girls schools 2450 girls attoud boys schools, 
so that tlio iminhcr of girls nttciidiiig school is 4309. 

'J’he 1881 consiis rotiirns gave for tho chief races of tho district 
tho following proportion of persons able to road and write. Of 
779,87.1, the total Hindu population, 15,491 (males 15,031, foinnlos ' 
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I Of 1(!1 irlmolii, ono was n IGbIi Solmol, ono n training cnllogo, ono n sclionl of 
iiiiliiilry, till I-U « 0 TO firat grailo iiii"lo.vorn.icnlir aclioolit, mionaceonil grade angle- 
vt-riiai iilar auliodl, fourteen wew girls sclitiuls, one ww a jail ucliool, and 1 12 woto 
VLiiiaciilai nulioolj. 
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CbapterXl. 460) or 1*98 per oontboloT; fifteen, and 2815 (males 2791, females 24) 
or 0’8G per cent above fifteen were under instraotion ; 1286 (males 
1214, females 72) or 0‘10 per cent below fifteen and 28,751 (males 

* 28|530, females 21S) or 3‘(i8 per cent above fifteen wore instracteS 

275,599 (males 133,100, females 142,499) or 35'83 per cent boW 
fifteen and 455,933 (males 209,520, females 246,407) or 5846 per cent 
above fifteen wore illitorato. Of 100,622, tbo total Musidmda 
population, 1370 (males 1323, females 47) or 1‘36 per cent below 
fifteen and 286 (males 226, females 10) or 0'23 per cent above fifteen 
were under instruotion; 109 (males 97, females 12) or O’lO percent 
below fifteen and 1924 (males 1879, females 45) or 1'91 per cent 
atoo fifteen wore instmeted; 37,537 (males 18,596, females 18,941) 
or 37'30 per cent below fifteen and 69,446 (males 28,478, females 
30,968) or 59‘07 per cent above fifteen wore illitciate. Of 2356 
Christians, 279 (males 118, females 161) or 11 '84 per cent beleir^ 
fifteen, and 38 (males 27, females 11) or 1*61 per cent above fifteen' 
wera under instractaon; 20 (males 17, females 9) or 1‘10 per cent 
below fifteen and 274 (males 395, females 79) or 11’62 per cent 
abevo fifteen were instrnctad; nnd 663 (males 342, females 321) or 
28‘14 per cent below fifteen and 1070 (males 502, females 674) or 
45‘C7 per cent above fifteen were illiterate: 
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Kme. Baforo 1855-56 no retains were prepared arranging tbo pnpils 
aeoording to race nnd religion. The following statement shows' 
that of tbo two races of the district the Hindus have the larger 
proportion of their bo^s and girls under instrnction ; 
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0£ 28jl36, tlio total number of pupils in Govommont boys sobools 
at tho ond of March 1883, 3435 or 12‘20 por confc woro Brahmans ; 
204 KsbatriyAs, and fifty KAyasth Pmbbus ; 13,858 or 49’25 per cent 
Lingayats; 48C or 1‘72 por cent Jains; 593 or 2‘10 trading castes 
including 304 sbopheopors ; 1007 or 3*78 por cent Knnbis ; 1597 or 
5'67 por cent craftsmen; 480 or 1 '70 por cent labourers; 297 or 
1'05 por cent depressed classes ; and 2730 or 9’02 per cent other 
Hindns ; 3298 or 11 ‘72 per cent Musalnidns; tbirty-soron Natiro 
Christians, threo Piirsis, and ono Enrasian. Of 1576, tho total 
number of girls on tho rolls in 1882-83 in tho sevontoen Govommont 
girls schools 1500 or 05‘C1 por cent were Ilindus, sisty-six or. 4" 1 9 
Musalmitns, two Pdrsis, and ono a Native Christian. 

Tho following tables, prepared from spocial rotnrns furnished by 
tho Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, tho school fees, and tho coat to Govommont : 
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Cbepter XL A comparison of the 1882>83 provision for teacliiiig flie tovm ani 

Instraciiim. country population gives the following result : , 

TowjrSauoois. In Dhirw&r in •1882-83 mghteen Coreinment schools had 2179 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 1481*5. Of theso 
schools one was a tmning collegCj one a high school^ one a second 
grade anglo-vemaoular school, one an industrial school, one a police 
school, one a jail school, one a Marathi school, one a Eindastini 
school, two girls schools, one teaching practising school attached.to 
the training college, and the rest were Kdnarese boys schools. The' 
Dharwdr training college was established at the cost of Govoromcntj 
At the end of March 1883, 107 names were on the rolls. The numl 
her of scholars, almost all of whom board at the college, depends od 
the demand for teachers in the education department, no more than 
the required number being admitted. The college has a building 
of its own which was made in 1875. The average yearly cost of 
eadh pnpil in the training college was £15 14s. (Rs. 157), in the 
high school £6 4s. (Rs. 62), and in the school of industry £20 148. 
(Rs. 207). In the other schools the cost was 9s. 4fd. (Rs. ^).’ 
Since 1872 nine pupils a year have on an average passed the Univer- 
sity Entrance Examination from the Dhdrwdr high school.^ In 
addition to the Government schools in 1882-83 three private schook 
were maintained in the town of DhSrwir by Missionaries with 214 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 182. The average 
yearly cost* for each pupil varied from £2 10s. to 8s. (Bs.2o.4)J 
Resides these there was one Eurasian ^Is school with ten names 
on the rolls. In Mavalgund in 1882-83 one second grade anglo- 
vernacular and two Kdnarese schools had 281 names on the rolls/ 
an average attendance of 158, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. 6d. (Bs. 4J). 

In Nargnnd in 1882-83 four schools hod 269 names on the rollh) 
an average attendance of 200, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. IJd. (Bs. 4^'^) . Of the four schools one was a Marithi 
school, two were Efinarese schools, and one was a girls school. In 
Shalvadi in 1882-83 one Kenarese school had 153 names on the rolls) 
an average attendance of 101, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 7s. l|d. (Rs. 3^), In Annigeri in 1882-83 one second 
grade anglo-vemaoular school had 171 names on the rolls, anavorage 
attendance of 120, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 8s. 6d, 
(Bs. 4^). In EebKin 1862-83 one Ednarese school had 150 names 6^ 
the rolls, an average attendance of ninety-five, and an average yearly 
cost for each pnpil of 6s. 9<i. (Es.S|). In Eon in 1882-83 onrf 
Ehnarese school had 238 names on the rolls, an average attendance 
of 154, and an average yearly coat for each ppil of 8s. 8d. (Bs. 4i). 
In Ndregal in 1882-83 one second grade anglo-vemacolar school 

iThe details ate :Ia 1672 time, in 1873 thirteen, in 1874 five, in 1873 fifteen, in 
IffiG cislit, in 1877 five, in 1878 aeven, in 1879 eight, in 1880 twe, in 1881 ten, in 1882 
fifteen, and in 1883 nineteen. 

s The cost for each pupil shovoi in these atatemonta is what tho pupil caste the 
State not what the pnpil pays in fees. The rates of fees are given in the School 
SetnmpngcCKh 
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Imd 191 names on tlic rolls, nn nvomgo nUondnneo of 101, nnd an 
nvcmffo yearly cost for cncli pupil of 5*. Id. (lls. SjJ)* Gating 
in 1832>83 fivo schools had 511 names on tho rolls, an arcrago 
iiltcndanco of Sol-, nnd nn nvorago yearly cost for Ciicli pupil of 
4d. (Rs. •! J}. Of tho five Gndng schools one was n second gmdo 
nnglo*voniacnlnr school, two were Kdnnrc.'io schools, ono was n 
KAnarese ^rls school, nnd one n night school. In llctgcri iu 
1882>S3 two Government schools had 203 names on tho rolls, an 
nverago ntfciidnnco of 118, nnd nn nvorago yearly cost for each 
nnpil of Ss. 7d. (Rs. ‘fjV)- Of Oio Rclgiri schools ono w.ss n 
ivtinnrc’o boys school nnd tho other nK/lnnrcsc girls school. Resides 
these two vonmcnlnr schools, one for Iwys the other for girls were 
supported by tho Rnsel JH«sion with 103 nnines on tho rolls, nn 
average nltcndnnco of 78, nnd nn nvorago yearly cost for each pupil 
of about £1 10». (Rs. 15). In Afnlgund in 1882-83 tvero two schools, 
one n second gmdo nnglo-vomncular school for boys tho other n 
Kitnarcso school for girls with 315 names on tho roll", nn nvemgo 
nttcndanco of 203, nnd nn nverago yearly cost for each pupil of 7*. 
Cd. (Rs. 3J). In Knstkot in I8S2-S3 was ono Ksinarcse school 
with 123 names on the rolls, nn nvcmgc attendance of 97*5, nnd nn 
average yearly cost for each pupil of C». 7d. (Rs. In the town 

of llubli in 1882-83, wore fourteen schools with 2290 names on tho 
rolls, nn nverago nttcndanco of 1317, nnd nn nvemgo yearly cost for 
each pupil varying from £3 to Ss. (Rs.30-4). Of tho fourteen Huhli 
school.s ono wns n first grade nnglo-vornnciilnr school, ono n 
llindtistdni school, ono n ilnr.'itlii school, two KAnnreso girls schools, 
ono n night heliool, nnd eight K(tnnrc«o boys school". Resides thc.*-o 
schools in 1882-83 throe KAnnrc.se schools, two for hoys nnd ono 
for girls, were BupjKirtcd by tho Rn«el Mission with 182 names on 
the rolls, nn nvorago ntlcndnncc of 151, nnd nn nvorago yearly cost 
for each pupil of about £2 lO.r. (Rs. 25). In R:inkA]>ur in 1882-83 
wero three schools with 412 names on the rolls, nn nvemgo attendnneo 
of 310, nnd nn nverago yearly cost for each pupil of 7a. 1 Id. (IN. 3,--J). 
Of these one wa.s n second gmdo nnglo-vernnciilnr school nnd of Uio 
oilier two sehools ono wns n ffindustAni school nnd the other n girls 
school. In lIAvcri in 1832-83 were three schools, ono KAnnre,so 
iiranch school, ono first grade nnglo-vcrnnculnr school, nnd ono girls 
school with 332 nnmos on tho rolls, nn nvemgo nttcndnnco of 299, 
and nn nvorago yearly cost for each pupil of 9«. Sd. (Rs. •1,')). In 
RAnohennur in 1882-8.1 fivo schools Imd -MO nnines on tho rolls, nn 
nverago nttcndanco of 310, and nn nverago yearly cost forenoh 
pupil vnrving from 17a. 5Jd. to 8*. od. (IN. Of tho fivo 

RAnohennur schools, one wns a second grade niiglo-vernnciilnr school, 
lino n ilindust.Ani school, ouo n KAnnre.so girls school, und two 
KAnnreso primary schools. 

In 1882-83, exclusive of tho sixteen towns, DhArWiAr wns provided 
with 288 schools, or nn nverago of ono school for every ‘I'.'i villages. 
'J'ho following stntcraont shows tho distribution of these schools by 
»ul)-div>sionB : 
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Before the establishment of Government village schools, scdi 
chOdran as got any schooling generally irent to private schools kept 
by Brdhmans and Lingdyat priests. The pnpils wore Brahmans or 
Lingayats as other castes were not admitted into these schools. 

UKivarATEBS. The town of Dhdrwdr has three local vemacnlar papers, tie 
Dhdrwllr Vritto or Dhdrwdr News printed in Mardthi and pnblishcil 
on Thursday ; the Chandrodaya or Moon Bise printed in Bdnareso 
and published on Satnrday; and the Chhdva or Elephant Calf 
pnhliwod en Sunday. The Dhdrwdr News is said to be a hiirly ably 
managed paper with about 450 subscribers ; the Moon Bise has only 
lately appeared and has about 150 subscribers ; the Elephant Calf, 
which is said not to bo well conducted, seldom goes beyond the 
limits of Dhdrwdr town. 

Lubabv, In the district are throe libraries and four reading rooms. The 
three libraries are one each at Dhdrwdr, Hnbli, and Bdaebennor. 
The Native General Library at Dhdrwdr is the largest and oWeat. 
The Dhdrwdr Native General Library was established in 1854 by 
Mr. Lakshman Shripdd Ndgpnrksr a pandit or vernacular tocher. 
For some years after its establishment the library prospered, it then 
declined, but since 1872 through the efforts of some of thepriucipal 
educational officers, the pleaders, and a few others it a^n is teirly 
successful. The library was once fairly stocked ■with hooks which 
during its time of depression were stolen. At present it has 451 
books, 414 are English, thirty Mardthi, and seven Kdnarese.^ The 
books are not classified and in spite of their experience are srid not 
to be carefully kept. The books are kept in a small and inconvenient 
rented house. It is supported solely by subscriptions raised from 
about fifty-fonrsubscribers at monthly rates vaiying from 6d. to 4s. 
(Es. J-2). The 1882-83 receipts amounted to nearly £80_(Bs. 300). 
Two English daily papers are taken by the library. Besides these 
the well-wishers of the hTiraty give for its use one English, three 
anglo-vemaoular, and ten vernacular papers and one Mardthi 
periodical. It also occasionally receives from the educational depart- 
ment copies of books free of charga The Hnbli library dates from 
1865. It is partly supported from municipal funds and partly from 
subscriptiona It is prosperous. It contains 424 English, twenty- 
eight Kdnarese, twenty-four Sanskrit, eight Gujarati, five Hindn- 
stdni, and 343 Mardthi hooka The liinary owns a fine buildin^uilt 
from funds subscribed by the people of the tewn. The Hnblii- 
municipality pays a yearly subscription of £14 ISa (Bs. 149), and’’ 
there are sixteen subscribers at monthly rotes rorying from Cd. to 
2s. (Bs-l-l). 'He 1882-83 income was £15 15s. fid. (Bs. 157^). 
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Tho librajy subscribes to two English |)apcrs ono daily and ono 
WDohly, thrso Anglo-Martlthi, four Marathi, and two Kfinarcso papers 
in addition to tbreo Mardthi monthly magazines. Tho library at 
Rilnchcnnur was established in 1873. The hooks aro kept in n 
rented and inconvenient building. It is supperted from tho 
interest of a sum of £150 (Rs. 1500) which was collected by 
public subscription. It takes in two nnglo-rornacular, six vernacular, 
and ono English paper, and occasionally receives presents of books 
from tho cductttional department. Its 1882-83 income was £18 
(Rs. 180). Resides these libraijes there aro reading rooms at Gndag, 
Hitveri, Nargund/and Nnvnlgund. Tho details aro ; 
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Except Br.dhnmns who read Mardthi prints no class of tho 
Kitnnrcso population has shown any tasto for nowspapor reading. 
For tho depressed dosses ^fhdrs or Ifolayits and others, whoso touch 
other niudna consider impure, a school of 105 boys has been opened 
in Dbdnvdr and another of fifty boys in Ilubli. In villago sobools 
hoys of these c]ns.«cs arc allowed to attond if there is room to keep 
them by themselves. Resides those in Rhiirwilr and Ilubli about 
150 low caste boys aro being taught in village schools. 
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Exobpi a fatal form of intermittont foTor wliich cams from Kinota 
about 18G2 and for years wasted the western sub-dirisions DhWf 
is a healthy district. The commonest and most fatal disease if 
intermittent fever. It is canght in forest and watered tracts and is 
often fatal In the latter half (Jnly. December) of 1818 cholun 
prevailed to a frightful degree cansing immense mortality in the 
army and among the people generally.* At Hnbli in three days 
two officers and upwaras of ono hundred men were carried o& by 
cholera.* The nest serious outbreak of cholera which has been 
traced was in 1865.C6 when between November 1865 end October 
1866, 10,024 fatal cases occurred. In 1869 between January and 
October, of 2712 cases reportod 1459 proved fatal Daring this 
outbreak in the town of Dhdrwdr, 805 of 557 soisures were hital. 
In 1876 and 1877 during the famine large nnmbers died of a cholera 
which was brought on by bad water ana want of food. Small-poi 
visits tho district periodically and usnally during the hot months 
causing many deaths. Gnineaworm is more or less common during, 
tho hot months. Probably from tho scarcity and the badness of the 
water it took an epidemic form during the 1876.77 femino. 

In 1882 besides tho civil hospital at Dhdrwdr there were three 
graut-in.eid dispensaries ono each at Hnbli, Gadag, and Haveri. 
The number of patients treated was '44,397, of whom 43,692 wore 
ont-door and 615 in-door patients; tho cost was £2565 (Rs. 25,650), 
Tho following detoilB are tokon from the 1882 reports : 

The Dhdrwdr civil hospital was romovod to the new bospM 
building on tho 1st of Jane 1882. The prevailing diseases^ are^ 
parasitic diseases, ague, sldn diseases, chest eye and ear afiections, 
rheumatism, and bowel-complainta In 1882 cholera appeared in-a 
sporadic form in some parts of the enb-division. 5276 ont^tients 
and 356 m-patients were treated at a cost of £1427 (Rs. 14,^0). 


’ Bomtay Ooaricr, 10th Becnnbcr 1818, 

’Tho following stonr of tho origin of tho groat piagno of oholora in 1818 and 1810 
jo widely known and ixdicvcd m SCtAm nndin tho Bombay Kilnatcso diotricts. 
Adil Shah of Bijdpor waa a magician. Ho had power over opiiita and diseases, At 
Bijdpnr he hnilt a hoaso with strong walls and a toaod stone roof. Tho honso had 
no windows and no doora Ho loft a little hole and by hie power over them bo drove 
in all dusascs oholom, small-pox, end forer, and shut tho whole, After this the 
people were free from disosso. When the Bn^iih took BijdpnT an olEcor saw this 
strong hmldlng withoat 0 window or a door. Ho thought itwaatoototomonoy. 
Ho asked tho psoplo what was the use of this strong house with ncithor a window 
nor a door. The people ssid cholera and omall-pox and foyor won shut in the houso 
and no one should op^ it Tho English olEcor thought that this showed there was 
money in the house and that tho king had told the pcopto tiiis story so that no man ; 
mi^t touch his troasoro, The officer broke down & wall and the honso inside was ( 
omm Qiolera and small-pox spread over tlio land and espootally m BhOrwiir 
many soldiers and many officers died. 
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^ Tho Hubli disponsnry was cstablialicd in 1859. Tho commonest 
diseases nro fevers, skin-diseases nnd niccrs, rlicumatic and sypliilitic 
nifcctions, oplitlialmia, and iutcslinal worms. In 1SS2 no epidemic 
occurred. 12,490 out-patients nnd 148 in-patients wero treated at a 
cost of £'142 (Rs. 4 120). 

Tho Gfljgad di.sponsnry was opened in 1804. Tho principal dise.'ises 
are malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic nifcctions, ophthalmia 
nnd inOamnintion of tho car, chest nifoctions, bowcl-compinints, 
and skin-di.ccnscs. In 1882 13,052 out-patients and 52 in-patients 
were treated nt a cost of £341 (Rs. 3410). 

Tho ndvcri dispensary was opened in 1878 in a hired houso ; but 
n now dispon.sary is being built. Tho commonest diseases nro 
Bkin-discnso.s, malarious fevers, intestinal worms, nnd niccrs. In 1882 
cholera prevailed in the neighbourhood during tho mouth of May. 
Daring (ho year 12,874 out-patients nnd 59 in-patients wero treated 
at a cost of £3o3 (Ra 3550). 

In 1883 twenty-four persons seven of whtfm wero now admissions, 
were confined in tho Dh/Inv.4r Lunatic .iisylmn. Of these four 
improved and wero made over to their relatives, nnd two died. Tho 
Tcmaiuing eighteen, cloven men nnd seven women, were under caro 
on tho 3lst of December. Of these seven suifered from aento mania, 
threo from chronic mania, two from aouto dementia, nnd twelve from 
chronic dementia. Tho general licalth of tho inmates was fair. 
Of sixteen cases of illness admitted for treatment ten w'oro dis- 
charged, two died, nnd four roinninod in tho hospital. 

According to tho 1881 census 1G8G persons (males 9Sl, females 
705) or O'lil per cent of tho population wore infirm. Of tho total 
number 1541 (males 894, fomnlos G17) wero Hindus; 139 (males 83, 
females 3G) MuRalmitns; nnd G (males 4, females 2) Christians. Of 
1C8G tho total number of infirm persons 130 (males 65, fomnlos 45) 
nr 7‘71 per cent wore of unsound mind, 810 (males 474, females 330) 
or 48 01 per cent wore blind, 584 (males 300, females 284) or Sl’GlJ 
per cent wore deaf and dumb, nnd 102 (males 122, fomnlcs 40) or 
9 G0 per cent wore lopors. Tho details nro : 
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In 1883-84 under tho suporvision of tho Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner Southern Deccan Registration District tho work of 
vaccination was enrriod on by oightcon vaccinators with yearly 
salaries varying from £1G lOs. (Rs. IGS) to £28 ICs. (Rs.28S). Of 
tho operators fourteen wore distributed over tho rural parts of thrf 
district, and, of tlioromniningfoiir, ono was posted nt oneh of tho towns 
of DhfirwAr, Gadng, Ilubli, nnd Rllncbcnnnr. Besides tho vaccinators 
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Chapter XII. 

Health. 

VacoiKAiiios. 


the fflodical officer o£ tlio Edvori dispenaaty carried oii vaMras 
oparatione. The total nutate of oporatWs was 28,430 teides 738 
re-vacoinationa compared with 13,744 primaiy vaceinatione it 
1869-70. 


The following statement shows the sex, roligion, and age of tie 
persons primarily vaccinated .* 

DUmdr Vmdnatim Sdaih, lesS-fO anillSSSSf. 
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In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, oxclnsive of those 
performed in one dispensary was £831 14s. (Ra 8317) or about 
(4J as,) for each snccessfal case. The charges included snporrision 
and inspection £279 12s. (Bs. 2796), establishment £506 18s. 
(Bs. S069), and contingencies £45 8s. (Bs. 727). Of these the 
supervising and inspecting charges were met from Govemnsetl 
provincial funds, while £500 8s. (Ra 5004) were homo by tho local 
funds of the different sub-divisions and £51 18s. (Bs. 517) were paid 
by the municipalities of DliArwir, Gadag-Betgeri, and Hobli for 
tho services of three vaccinators. 

f!.w,r wnrim Tho most fatal and widespread form of cattle disease is that locally 

known as hiretei In this disease, which is prevalent at all seasons 
but is most fatal during the hot weather, the animal refnsos food but 
drinks freely. A fluid dieobarges from the eyes and nostrils, the 
' stools are frequent and bloody, and the urine soauty and highly 
coloured. The disease lasts three or four days and is generally 
fatal. The disease prevails in the block soil plain os well as in the 
hilly west; it seems to be worse where the soil is red and hard. 

Bmtna m The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
Deawb. yearly roports, for the eighteen years ending 1883, is 475,035 or an 
average morWity of 26,891, or, according to the 1881 census, or 
thirty in every thousand of the population. Of the average number 
of deaths 13,401 or 50’77 per cent wero returned us due to fevers, 189 1 
or 7'16 per cent to cholera, 743 or 2'81 per cent to small-pox, 4259 or 
16'13per cent to bowel complaints, and 6747 or 21‘7_7 per cent to 
miscoUaneouB diseases. Deaths from riolenco or injurios averaged 
846 or 2‘81 per cent of tho average mortriity. An examinetion of 
the retnrns shows that fever, which, during the eighteen years end- 
ing 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 13,401 or 60‘77 per 
cent, was below the average in twelve years and above tho average 
in the sis years ending 1880. Three years 1866 1867 and 1870 had 
less tkn 7000 deaths, the lowesttotal being 6183 in 1866; two 
years 1868 and 1869 bod between 7000 and 8000; two years 1871. 
and 1873 between 9000 and 10,000 ; two years 1 872 andl883 between^ 
10,060 and 11,000 ;• and tbroo years 1874 1881 and 1882 between 
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11,000 and 13,000. Of tLo si.^ yours above tLo overage, 1876 had 
13,51.j, 1880 had 13,917, 1879 had 17,802, 1875 had 17,818, 1878 
had 29,082, and 1877 the futnino j’oav 39,915. Of the deaths fi-om 
cholera, which amounted to 34,015 and averaged 1891, 11,192 or 
32‘87 per cent happened in 18C6, 8779 or 25‘78 per cent in 1877, and 
7092 or 20*83 per cent in 1876. The only other years which wore 
over the average were 1869 with 2091 deaths and 1875 with 2288. 
Except in 1878 w’hen the number was 1790, and in 1882 when it 
was 130, in nono of the other years were there more than thirty 
deaths, and four years, 1871 1874 1879 and 1880, wore free from 
cholera. Of the deaths from smnll-pox, which amounted to 13,377 
and averaged 743, 2653 or 19*83 per cent happened in 1872, 2642 or 
19*75 per cent in 1877, 1645 or 12*29 percent in 1868, and 1250 or 
9*41 per cent in 1873. Besides these years three years had a more 
than average mortality from small-pox, 1869 with 894, 1871 with 
815, .and 1867 with 816. Four years 1870, 1874, 1876 and ISSShad 
between 500 and 400 deaths, 1866 had 393, 1875 had 238, 1878 had 
109,1882 had thirteen, 1880 had two, and the remaining two years 
1 879 and 1881 were free from smnll-pox. Of the deaths from bowel- 
complaints which amounted to 76,666 or 4259 a year, eleven years 
wore below the average, and seven, tho seven years ending 1877, 
were above tho average. Tho smallest number of deaths from 
bowel-complaints in any one of tho eighteen years was 20S4 in 1SC7 
and tho largest was 12,230 in 1877. Injuries, with a total of 6251 
and an average of 846, varied from 257 in 1869 to G58 in 1877. Other 
causes with n total mortality of 103,453 and an average mortality 
of 5747 varied from 3394 in 1867 to 19,633 in 1877. 

Birth returns are available only for tho tliirtccn years ending 
1893. During these thirteen years tho number of births avoragod 
27,197. The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 99CG in 1878 to 
38,927 in 1883. The details are: 
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1 The ■Ic.stli returns arc l)clicvc(l to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplcto 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS.' . 

Banka/pUT is in tlic mst contro o! tie district. It is Iionoled 
on the north by Hubli and the Sundgol and Lakshmeshrar division 
of Jamkhandi and Miraj, on the cast by the Tjakshmeshvar did- 
sion of Miraj and Earajgi, on the sooth by Hdngal, and on tlie 
west by Forth Ednara and Kalghatgi. It contains 165 Govora- 
meot and sixteen alienated villages with an area of 343 eqoare 
miles, a population of 76,554 or 223 to the square mile, and a yearly 
land revenna of £19,875 (Rs. 1,98,750)." 

Of the 343 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in delaih 
twenty-fonr square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey retnms, contaias 

107.338 acres or 88‘57 per cent of arable land, 6159 acres or 8'07 
per cent of nnarable land, 1938 acres or 0’9C per cent of grass, 
17,716 acres or 8'84 per cent of forests, and 7084 acres or 3‘68 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 

167.338 acres of arable land, 60,004 acres have to be taken oh 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

West Bankapur is broken by small hills and much of it is under 
forest, the centre is flat, and most of the east and north are full' 
of bare low ridges. Some plots in the valleys are under tillage, 
but most of the ground is rugged, unfit for cultivation, and over- 
grown with grass. In the west small villages of poor husbandmen 
stand close together on shady knolls) in the east large settlements 
of rich husbandmen are scattered far apart in a bare open plain. 

In the west the soil is chiefly red, in the south and north chiefly 
black, and in the east a mixed black and red. Bankilpur has many 
low ranges and detached hills. From the north of the sub-division 
the country falls sharoly into Kalghntgi on the north-west and 
KAnara on the west. It is covered with low ranges and detached 
hills general richly wooded with many small villages and rice-fields. 
Deer and wild pig are found in different parts of the forest. 

Except Shiggaon and at a few other places, which are surrounded 
by rice fields and where during the cold months, the climate is 
feverish, Bankapur is healthy. Alt over the sub-division the rain- 
fall is fairly constant and sufficient At Shiggaon the sub-division 
head-quartws, during the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied 


> The Kctioas oa aspect, soil, oUmate, and water Uave been eontribsted bv 
Mesin. J. F. Muir, C. S. and F. L. Charles, C. 8 

> ne sub^ivisioa, population, sad nvenue figures arc thtengboat for 1S81.$2, 
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from 16*23 iuclics iu 1876 to 38*73 inclics in 1877 and averaged 
25*30 iuchop. 

Ill tlie south-east corner the chief water supply is a stream which 
flows south-east into tho , Varda. Tho Vnrdn, which, for about 
eight miles, forma tho south boundary of Bankiipnr, passes over a 
stony sandy bod about 300 feet broad between stoep earthy banks. 
Tho rest of tho sub-division draws its water from reservoirs and 
]ionds, 'J'hc water of tho largest ponds, ns at Nngnur, Hire 
Jlendigeri, and Tolvigi is good. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and '1020 load carts, S222 two-bnllock and 712 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,272 bullocka and 16,218 cow.s, 47-17 he-buffalocs and 
8597 sho-bniralocs, 561 horses, 12,996 sheep and goats, and 35 1 
asses. 

In 18S1-S2 of 95,799 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 16,540 
acres or 17*26 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho 79,259 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 46,190 acres or 58*27 per 
cent of which 24,300 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvdri (il.) 
Sorghum vulgaro, 8913 under rice Uhntla (IC.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
t>ativa, 40.57 under itavuiu (K) or Iwinp (hi.) I’nnieum itnbcum, 3193 
under rdiji (1C.) or ntichni (JI.) Elcusino corocanii, 3273 under^saro 
(IC.) or fiin (M.) Panicum niiliare, 1894 under wheat godtd (K.) or 
yhnii (if.) Tritiouin nastivum, 127 under spiked millet (K.) or 
hijri (M.) Pcnicillaria spicata, and 133 under other grains of which 
details arc not given. Pulses occupied 6558 acres or 8*27 per cent 
of which 2422 were under Ingnri or iuvari (K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus 
indiciis, 1727 under hurli (K.) or hiUhi (M.) Dolichos bifloriis, 1003 
under Iicxaru (K.) or mug (M.) Phascohis mdintus, 459 under gram 
/:adli (1C.) or harhhara (M.) Oicor arictinnm, 10 under nddu (IC.) or 
iidid (M.) Pha‘"Oolus mungo, and 337 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2910 acres or 3*07 per cent of which 4*28 were under 
sesamo yrlln (K.) or /i7 (M.) Sosaimiin indicuni, 53 under linseod 
agaxhi (K.) or javax (hL) Linum iisibnlissimiim, and 2 129 nndor^ 
otlior oil scuds. Fibres occupied 22,481 acres or 28*36 per cent, of 
which 22,461 wore under cotton, hatli or aralo (1C.) or h'tpiix (JI.) 
Gossypium horbacoitin, and 20 under Bombay liomp xanhti (1C.) or 
tag (il.) Crotalaria jnncca. Miscollanoons crops occupied 1117 acres 
or 1*40 per cent of w*hich 533 were under chillies monnsinakai 
(IC.) or mirchi (JI.) Capsicum frutcsccns, 251 iiiidor sugarcane knblu 
(IC.) or us (if.) Sacohariim oflioinaruin, 4 niidur tobacco hagaoppu 
(IC.) or iamhiiku (Jl.) Nicotianii tabacum, and tho remaining 329 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

'J’ho 1881 population returns show that of 76,554 pooplo 6o,3]3 
or 85*31 per cont wore Hindus, 11,234 or 14*67 percent Jliisalinans, 
and 7 Cliristiaiis. Tho details of tho niiidii castes are 1876 Bnih- 
imins; 27,692 Lingityatsj 1676 Jains, 757 Havanas, 476 J'olugu- 
Baniigar-s, 163 Liids or South Guiardtis, 25 Komtis or Vdishyils, 
mid 25 Nnrvokars and Bi'mdokars, traders; 5374 Jlaritthiis, 560 
Rudders, 330 Rajputs, and 31 Diisilrs, lin.sbnndinon ; 1042 Pdncluils, 
molal-worlvors ; 803 Gavandis, masons ; 371 Kumhlulrs, potters ; 350 
Sliiinpi.s, tailors; 193 Modars, hainboo-workors ; 159 Sonars, gold- 
smiths; 120 idimmilrs, blacksmiths; 111 Badiges, carpenters; 
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Chapter XIII. Ill Ilgcrns, palm-tappers; 141 M-Saryavansliis, butohera; % 
Snh-flhisionB. or Cbbatris, labonrers; 2055 Ganigars, oilmen; 772 

Koslis, weavers; 0098 Kurubars, sliepbcrds; 83 Gaulis, cowherds; 
jiisiuron. ^2]0 Bedars, hunters; 1124 Ambigs, fwliormen; 848 NddigdtSj 
mt' harbers ; 521 Parits, wnshermou ; and 278 Cbelvddis, Lingijat 
beadles; 1118 Vnddars, diggers; 470Koravars, b.i»kot-ninkcrs;lG 
Dombars, rope-dancers; 107 Gollnrs, 20 Jogis, 25 Helrtvaraj 23 
Gondlmlgnrs, 19 Bnirngi3,20Ksbctridnsi1s, and 4 Bhdts, beggars; 
2429 Mitdigiirs, Icntbor-workcrs; 798 Ilolayiis orJIbitrs, laliourets; 
458 Kotegiirs, beggars; 1.99 Samagdrs or Clidmbbitrs, shoemakers; 
30 Dhors, tanners; and 10 Bhangis, Ec.arcngcrs. 

DiUnwAK. Dlia'rwa'r, in the north-west corner o[ the district is bounded on 

tlio north by Belgnnm, on tho caot by Nnralgnnd, on the south-east 
by Ilubli, on tho south by Kiilghatgi, on the sonth-svest by Haliyal 
in North Kiinara, and on tho norlh-wcst by Bolganin. It contains 
179 Govemnient nnd thirly-fonr nlieuated snllngcs, with an area of 
425 squaro miles, a popnlation of 1 11,137 or 201 to the square 
mile, and a yearly land roveimc of £27,705 (Rs. 2,77,050). 

Of tho 425 square miles, 398 liaro been surveyed in detail; 
According to the revomio survey rotnrns, scvonty-cight square miles 
aro occupied by tho lauds of alienated villages. Tlio rest contains 
179,078 acres or S0‘70 per cent of arahlo ].ind, 0097 ncrcs or 3'00 
per cent of nnarablo land, 839 ncrcs or 0'37 per cent of grass, 
28,905 acres or 13'00 por coat of forests, and 0177 acres or 2'90 
])or cent of Tillage sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
179,708 acres of tho arable land 07,995 acres bnvo to bo taken on 
nccoant of alienated lands in Governmcul villages. 

Atpeci, From rugged nnd hilly Innd in tho west nnd south tho country 

gradnnlly [msscs north and cast into n black soil plain broken by an 
occasional peak or group of baro hillocks. In the east aud north, 
except a few hiWml and mango trees along tho borders of fields the 
plain Ls baro. In tho south and west tho waste is covored witli 
• forest and tho hills with brushwood and grass. 
lUHi. In Dlidrwdr sub-division .aro seven hills, Dnrgadgudd<a, Hnlli-. 

mnidi, Peddakanvi, Sidnlyaiimardi, Tilkmrinpur, Tolanmnrdi also 
called Vnnk'imardi, nnd Topinlmtti. Of these Dnrgadgndda is in 
Dnrgatkeri nbont eighteen miles west of Dlifirwfir, Hnllimardi in 
Holikot abont thirteen miles south-west of Dhdrw.4r, Peddakanvi 
in Kalkcri abmit twelve miles south-west of Dharwdr, Sidrnyan- 
mnrdi in Nirlijp nbont thirteen miles west of Dhdrwdr, Tokrinpnr 
in Kedanhntti about sis miles west of Dhdrwdr, Tolanmardi or 
Vaukimardi in Yndvfinagidvi about sistoon miles sonth-west of 
Dhdrwdr, and Topinhatti in Kivdibail skxtoen miles sonth-west of 
DhdrwAr. Tohmmaidi tho highest of those hills rises nearly 300 
feet above tbc plain nnd tho rest from ISO to 200 feet. 

*5. Esoept some black soil valleys almost tho whole west of tho 

suh-dlvision is red, whilo tho whole cast is black oscept occasional 
red ridges. The black eastern soil is best suited to late crops, nnd 
' the red western soil to rice. 

Clmate, Gn kbo whole the climate is good. Tho cold months from^ 
November to February and tho early rains are cool oven chilly, 
Showers often M in April and usually by tho middle of May tho 
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Iiot iToatlier is over. In the west the rainfall is heavier than in the Chapter ZIII. 
east. EscojJt that in the cold months the west is rather feverish, Sub-Divisions, 

the sub-division ishealthy. At Dhdrwar, during the ten years ending 
1881 the rainfall varied from 22*06 inches in 1876 to 52*19 inches in 
1874 and averaged 32*38 inches. 

Water is scanty. The only stream that holds water throughout 
the year is the Tuprihalla. Most villages have ponds, which fill 
twice in the year, during the April thunderstorms and during the 
north-east rains in October. Only a few have sweet wholesome 
water; the water of the rest is brackish and unwholesome. Besides 
ponds some of the larger villages have draw wells, but in most 
wells as in the ponds the water is brackish. In seventeen large 
villages the eighteen reservoirs water about 3902 acres. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock include 177 
riding and 4614 load carts, 8547 two-bnlloek and 1126 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,982 bullocks, 15,482 cows, 5526 he-buffaloes, 1 1,126 she- 
buffaloes, 904 horses, 16,237 sheep and goats, and 509 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 124,045 acres the whole area held for tillage, 22,040 
acres or 17*76 per cent were fiillow or under grass. Of the 102,005 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 72,597 acres or 71*17 per 
cent of which 31,189 were under Indian millet jola (K.) arjvari 
(M.) Sorghum vulgare, 16,527 under wheat godhi (K.) or gliau (M.) 

Triticum mstivum, 12,472 under rice hhatta (K) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 6562 under navani (K.) or Icdng (M.) Panicum italicum, 

3542 under rdgi (K.) or ndclmi (M.) Eleusine corocana, 1196 under 
save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 397 under spiked millet sejje 
(K.) or bdjri (M.) Penicillaria spicata, and 712 nnder other grains of 
which details are not gpven. Pulses occupied 10,079 acres or 
9*88 per cent of which 3982 were under fogari or tuvari (K.) or tiir 
(M.) Cajanus indicus, 2953 nnder gram Itadll (K.) or harbhara 
(M.) Cicer arietinum, 2172 under hurli (K.) or kulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 673 under hesaru (K) or mug (M.) Phaseolus radiatus, 37 % 
under vddu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mnngo, and 262 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4266 acres or 4*18 per cent, of which 88 
were under sesame yellu (K.) or Ul (M.) Sesamum indicnm, and 
4178 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 13,326 acres or 13*06 
per cent of which 13,069 wore under cotton hatti or arale (K.) or 
kdpus (M.) Gossypium herbaceum, and 257 under Bombay hemp 
sanbu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1737 acres or 1*70 per cent of which 841 were under 
chillies mnasinalcai (K.l or mirclii (M.) Capsicum fratescens, 360 
under tobacco hdgesoppu (K.) or tamhdhu (M.) Nicotiana tabaonm, 

130 under sugarcane kahhu (K.) or us (M.) Sacchamm officinarum, 
and the remaining 406 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of lll,137 people 95,155 People, 
or 85*61 per cent were Hindus, 15,011 or 13*50 per cent Musalmdns, 

924 or 0*83 por cent Christians, 24 Parsis, 18 Jews, and 5 Buddhists. 

The details of the Hindu castes are *. 4525 BrAhmans ; 37,624 
Ling5,yats ; 2608 Jains, 363 Ldds or South Gujardtis, 95 Narvekars 
Sind Btindekars, 34 Chunaris, 21 Lavdnds, 17 Telugu-Oshndmarus, 
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fourteen alienated villares^tli ftB^ln " r Government an( 
lation of 100.333 or iS to t '*'1"® P«P“ 

roronue of £25,740 (Bs.^57°400)! W 

According toL'reSim^rVrl’tnra^ surveyod in dofaiL 

occupied by tbo lands of ni-^ ®, Ufoj'lbrcc square miles are 

3Sil.l»i ■<«”w8 "S'--, »• »! -"t*" 

cent of unarable land Jso nrrno°^ ’^n’ 1 P®'' 

acres or O-gl. nor cent ofwf j®’ P®‘’ ®®”b of grass, 40,723 
of village sites, roads o® 3-02 per coat 

acres of arable land 88 221 the 353,160 

alienated lands in Gove2ent rilCa ° ““ 

tbo north Ga^g is^bflfcd foM 5°5tb-wpst and Eon to 
arelovol. But lo IapDatiredd'l ^i’^‘’°^“f Tbo north and east' 
mdfls of the soutb-wSP r? ^'”®/°“?bon about thirty-threo 
enrionsly shaped hills “™ some low 

and in the couth cbsotSnnT-®””, benldera, 

partly granite. In the south *P^®?,bafomassot grayish stono' 
together; in other parts thov are tl are small and close 

«r®; 

red, further fromVrhilk 5100 ^ bills tlie soil is 

id whitish grey. In “PP®®®® often niked ivith red 

m, , . A t “ tno T^ost north and oasr, 


icu, iiirMBr :rom the hills HnM- .^i uuis uic 

and whitish grey. In ths Jlf « “PP®®''® °fton niked wi: 

The chief Mis J f T ®“®‘ *^0 soil is rich : 

They are of strong^ ““ t'*® sonth 

shows traces of goll^Thov rise s ate, which in the 

and covcn’ng a tract feim tl a “ -i' * ® *® *b® south-west of Gi 
ng tract four to five miles broad, stratoh about tl 
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CliapterSIII. 8 undor (K.) or vdid (JI.) Pliascolns mungo, and 15 nndw 
Sat-BMaions. occnpied 13,923 acroa or G‘2(l per cent, 

ol wMcli 4294 Mrs nndar linseed agasU (K.) or javas (11.) Llnan 
GAwn. uaitatissimum, 875 under sesame ycUit (K.) or iil (M.) Sessimoiii 

mis’’ indimim, and 8754 under otlier oilseeds. Fibres occupied 79,591 

acres or 8a'47per cent, of wliich 79,537 were under cotton kalii ot 
nrak (K.) or h&ptti (M.) Gossypinm lierbacenm, 45 under Bombay 
bemp mliu (K.) or idg (SI.) Crotalaria juncea, and 9 under Mas 
liemp pnndi (K.) or ambddi (M.) Hibiscus c.annabinus. Misccllaacoos 
crops occupied 861 acres or 0‘S8 per cent of whicb 170 were under 
sugarcane Ivlibu (K) or ua (If) Saccbarum officinarum, 99 nndcr 
tobacco hagesoppu (K.) or iambakit (JI.) Nicotiana tabacnm, CGI 
under chillies mmamahi (K.) or minhi (If.) Capsicum frulcscens, 
and the remaining 631 under varions regotables and fruits. 

PrniHt, The 1881 population returns show that of 100,333 people 89,551 or 
18S1. gg.gj pg, ggjf Hindus, 10,314 or 10'28 per cent Musalmdns, 
and 468 or 0'46 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindn 
castes are; 3432 Brdhmnns; 29,303 LingdTats, 698 Jains, 497' 
Lardads, 492 Tolugn-Banjigdrs, 345 Komtis, 125 Gatjars, 110 Ldds, 
29 Telugu-Oshndmarus, and 5 Jfarwdris, traders ; 5028 Badders, 
2481 Mardthds, 494 Bniputs, 75 JIalavars, husbandmen; 2183 
Pdnchdls, metal-workers; 701 Sbimpis, tailors; 087 Gavandis, 
masons; 407 Kumbhdrs, potters; 228 Ilgorus, palm-toppers; 172 
Sondrs, goldsmiths; 101 Badiges, carpenters ; 97 Eammdrs, black- 
smiths ; 81 Killikiatars, labourers j 72 Ldd-Suryavansbis, butchers; 
52 Jingars, saddle-makers; 17 Medars, bamboo-workers; 4018 
Gdnigdrs, oilmen; 2346 Hatgars, weavers ; 1850 Kostis, rveavers; 
1508 Khatris, silk-dyers ; 14,507 Kurubars, shepherds; 45 Gavlis, 
cowherds; 6274 Bednrs, hunters; 1082 Nadignrs, barbers; OlSParits, 
washermen; 206 Bhois, litter-bearers; 150 Cholviidis, Lingdpt 
beadles; 1680 Yaddars, diggers; 087 Koravars, mat and basket 
makers; 27 Dombars, rope-dancers; 572 Gollars, 24 Jogis, 10 
Gosdvis, 7 Bndbudkis, beggars; 3680 Jlddigdrs, leather-workers; 
1409 Holnyds, labonrers ; 383 Snmagiirs and 105 llochigiis, shoe- 
makers; 64 Dhots, tanners ; and 16 Bhangis, scavengers. 

IlAmi, Ha'ngal is in the sonth-west centre of the district, it is bounded 
on tho north by Bankdpnr, on tbo east by Karajgi and Kod on wo 
south by Maisur, and on the west by North Mnara. It contains 
176 Government and tlilrty-sis .alienated villages with an area of 
298 square miles, a population of 65,787 or 220 to tho square mile, 
and a yearly land revenue of £18,449 (Es. 1,84,490). 

Of tho 298 square miles, 293 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, forty-three square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 126,994 
acres or 77'76 per cent of arable land, 944 acres or 0'57 per cent of 
nnaroble land, 159 acres or 0'09 per cent ot grass, 15,868 acres or 
9’41 per cant of forests, and 19,831 acres or 12'14 per cent of viilago 
sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From tbo 126,991 acres of arable 
land, 85,226 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land in 
Government villages. 

4j;kc(. The east is bare, bnt much of tho south and west is covered with 
. forest leaving openings round the villages for tillage. Thesurfaceis 
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tnievpti niitl ranch of if is wnlcrod l)y ponds. Tlio villages arc small 
and close together gonondl^’’ at some dislancc from the banks of 
streams. iSome of the villages arc walled, and others are open. In 
the east the toil is black, in the west and <.milh il is rod, and in tho 
norf h if is a ini.vture of black and red. The country is covered with 
thieklj- wooded knolls and risings giving cover to pig and tpotled 
deer, and to a few jianthers. Si.vfy yc:irs ago wdd elephants used 
fo come north from the Maisiir and Kiiiiar.! forests. 

Tliongh, on account of fbo large area of watered land, it is rather 
feverish during the cold months, (he cliin-sto of Ifangal is tcinpci'ato 
and Iiealthy, Tho thermometer seldom rises ahovo 100°, and after 
April falls rapidly foS.^^in the middle of May and to 70® in Juno. 
At llang.sl during ten ye.irs ending 1S.S1 tho rainfall varied from 
22‘G8 inches in lb7G to Sktil inches in 1871 and averaged 35’ 17 
inches. 

The Varda (low.s for ahout twelve miles through tho south-east of 
tho Mih-dis-isioii. It is fordable during the dry months. Of local 
Nt reams tho Dliarma is the largest rising in the west and (Inuing 
north-east for ahout twenty miles. H runs all tlie 3-car rotiiid in a 
snvill stream, and has a dam at its sonreo from whirh twelve sqnaro 
miles of .siigariisno and rice fields are watered, lit-siilcs the river 
and streams man)’ ponds and .some miles of ancient channels bring 
water to villages at n distance from tho head pond. 

Aeeording to the 1S82-8!! returns farm stock inehided eight 
riding and 5107.'i load c.srls, 8701 two-hullock and loS fonr-bnllock 
ploughs, 28,1. "i2 hnllocks and 18,0.“it cows, r»8IO hc-hugaloes and 
(SSlfl shc-hufralocs, -103 horses, i(03G sheep and goat", and l.'iO assc“. 

In 1.S.S1-.S2 of S0,2.'>0 acres the whole area helil for tillage, 

.'icrcs or 20-27 lX‘r cent were fallow or under gi-a-s Of tho .5ll,7Gli 
acres under tillage, grtiin crops occupied -11,410 neres or 7.T0I per 
cent of uhieh 20,813 wore under rice hhilfa (K ) or hhU (M.) l)ry/.!i 
i-a(ivn, 12, S*-'!! under Indian millet jotii (fv.) or jniri (M ) Sorgliiiiii 
viilLmro, :J8-J3 under r»<ji (K.) or mrhni (M.) Kleiisino eoroc.ina* 
1087 under varuni (K.) or (M.) I’nnicnm itaheuin, 1880 under 
Sfiec (K.) or i-fii-i (.M.) I’aniciim iniliari-, -10 under spiked millet Kpjjr 
(1C.) orW/ri (M.) l’enicilhiriahpieat.s,iuid lO under nhc.-it jisf/ii (K.) 
or ///irtu (M.) Tritiemn a-stiviim. Ihilses occupied 3078 neres or 7 
per eont of which 1715 were under hirli (K.)or /.-ii/t/if (.M.) Dolichos 
billonis, I'J.'iG under /o/;rtri or Ittvari (K.) or fur (M.) Cajanns indices, 
+ 12 under hrmru (K.) or 10113 (M.) IMinseohis i-:ulintiis, Sriti under 
gram (JC.) or fioWdinni (.M.) Cicer arictinnm, 00 under tn/dn (K.) 
or ndid (.M.) I’hnscohis nmngo, and 110 under other palso.s Oilseeds 
occupied 27-11 acres or -1‘82 per rent of which 205 svero niuler 
sesamo i/W/ii (K.) or /if (11.) Sosanium indiciini, 121 niidcr linseed 
orJafat(^L) liiniim ii.silnti.ssimum, and 2+15 iiinlur other 
nilseeds. Fibres occupied 5752 acres or 10-13 per cent of which 
.‘5GGS were under cotton hath' or aralf (K.) or l-dpiwfll.) tios.sy{)iiim 
herharenm, and 81 under llombny hemp miii&h (K.) or lug (M.) 
Crotalaria jiincea ; Jliscellnneous crops oeetipiod 2310 ncro.s or 
5-01 per eont of which J251) wero under sngm-enno hahhii (K.) or 
m (M.) Sacclmniin olliciimi-um, 818 midcr chillies inumiuahni (K.) 
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Chapter XIII. or nireld ( M.) Capsicum fratpseens, 3 under ginger shmli (K.) alh 
Sub-Divisions. (^^0 ofliciimle, and the remaining 700 under varioii! 

„ . vegetables and fruits. 

IlA^aAL, 

Pfopfe, population returns show that of 03,787 people 50,433 

issi.’ or 8.5’78 per cent were Hindus, 93 11 or H'19 per cent Jlusalmslus, 
12 Christians, and one a Pars!. Tho details of tho Hindu oistes arc: 
1948 Brihmans; 27,397 Lingaj'.ats; 971 Jains, <140 Lavdnds, 103 
Ldds, 59 Tclugn-Oshndmarus, 10 Chnnaris, and 2 Mdnvnris, 
traders; 3280 l[nrdthits,992 Kamfitis, 120 HalopSiks, 124 Rajputs, 
120Radders, 100 Malavara, 37 Hasliirs, and 35 Ddsiirs, husbandmen; 
1237 Ptlnehi'ihi, motnl-worlcers; 084 Shimpis, tailors; 240 Ilgera^ 
pnlm-bippers; 221 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 122 Lad Suryavanshis, 
butohors; 177 Gavnndis, masons; 117 Bndigos, carpenters; 8i 
Kumbhdrs, potters; 50 Ndgliks, dyers; 32Kninmiirs, blacksmitla; 
28 Killikhitars, labonrors; 20 Medars, bamboo- workerk; 549 
Gilnigilrs, oilmen; 292 Kostis and 181 Hatgdrs, weavers; 2778 
Kurnbars, abepberds; 9 Gavlis, cowherds; <jl83 IJednrs, Imnters; 
577 Pants, washermen; 553 Chelviidis, Lingdyat beadles; 151 
Nddigdrs, barbers; 123 Ambigs,liabcrmen;42!Bbois,Httor-bcareis; 
2831 Vaddars, diggers; 518 Koravnrs, mat and basket-makers; 
3 Dombars, ropo-dnnccra ; 021 Golldrs, 253 Jogis, 122 Helavars, 10 
Gondbalgars, and 8 Ksliotriddsds, beggars; 2012 Holayds, labourers; 
1231 Mddigilrs, Icatber-workers ; 519 Kotegdrs, beggars; ^ 
Samngdrs, shoomakors ; and 40 Dbors, tanners. 

Ilimu. Hubli lies a little to the north-west of tho centre of the district. 
It is hounded on tho north by DhdrwAr and Navalgnnd, on tho cast 
by Navnlgund and Gadag, on tho south by tho Kundgiil division 
of tho Jamkfaandi State and Bankdpur, on the south-west by 
Kalglmtgi, and on tho west and north-west by Dlidrwar. It 
contains eighty-sis Govomment and eight alienated villages with 
an area of 311 square miles, a population 91,997 or 295 to the 
square mile, and a yearly land revenno of £26,056 (Rs. 2,60,560). 

Area. ' Of the 311 squnro miles, 308 have been surveyed in detail. 

. According to tho rovenue surroy returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
174,697 acres or 92'12 per cent of arable land, 768 acres 0‘40 pef 
cont of unarable land, 3000 acres or 1'5S per cent of giviss, 1278 
acres or 0'67 per cent of forests, and 9873 acres or 5‘20 per cont of 
villoge sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom tho 1 74,097 acres of 
arable land 48,549 acres have to bo taken on acconnt of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

AspecL The water-shod of South India runs through the snh-division from 
north to south dividing it into two onequnl parts. To tho west of tho 
water-shed the country is broken by a few low hills with many small 
villages of poor hardworking people on rising ground. To tho 
east of the watershedis a bare black level broken by a few straggling 
Mhhnl trees, and, far apart on tho hanks of streams, ore largo 
settlements of rich skilful husbandmen. 

In the north and east tho soil ia black and rich well suited for 
cotton. Most of the western black soil fields have hands of red 
mixed with the black and tho soil of tho i-olling uplonds is red. 
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Of two hills Dodcingiidd and Burdsinglii, Doddagndd in Unakall 
two miles north-enst of lliibli, rises stoop and bare about 300 feet 
above the plain, liurdsiiighi is four miles south of Iliibli where Iho 
gunorni level is about forty feet lower tliau to the north of Ilnbli. 

The climate of Ilubli istempemte, neither very hot nor very cold, 
the west being wetter and cooler than the east . In a year of esccssivo 
r.iiiifnll the eastern black soil remnins damp long after the rains 
arc over and during the cold months tho climate becomes fovorisli. 
A small tract between llchatti and llcb«nr to tho north, thougli it 
does not get a good rainfall ofteucr than once in four 3 ’oar.s, is so rich 
that it repaj's tho husliandnmii. At lliihli, during the ten j'c.ars 
cjuling 1881, the rainfall varied from 1 inches in 1870 to ‘j3'53 
iuclics in 187 1 and averaged 28‘25 inches. 

In tho west tho chief source of water are west-flowing streams. 
Of theso the Slmlmalla, which lower down is called tho KalDinlla 
it> the largest, flowing over sand and gmvel forty to lift}' feet broad 
between sloj)iiig earlhj' banks. In llio ca>!t tho north-flowing 
Ileniiilialla ]):isses along a muddy bed I.jO to 200 feet broad 
lielwecii steep and carllij* banks. During the hot season both of 
these hlrcams cease to flow but the water stands in pools. Almost 
every village 1ms a pond. Tho western ponds nre small, but tbo water, 
which is good and jdenliful, is used for drinking and for watering 
rice fields. In the cast tlio water of the ponds and smaller streams 
is often brackish and unfit for drinking; and in dry j'oars tho 
Mipply fails. 

According to the 1882-83 returns tho fam slock included IC2 
riding and load carts, .II 1 1 two-bullock and 330 four-bullock 
ploughs, huHbeks, 80GG cow.s, 22C8 hc-butTnloes and 7 12 !• 

hlic-biilTalocs, *181 horres, 13,088 sheep and goats, and 1313 nsscs. 

In 1S81-82 of 125,02'1 acres the whole arcji held for tillage, J331 
acres or .O'SG per cent woro/nllow or under grass. Of tlio^ 1 17,093 
acres under tillage, gniiu crops occupied 59,579 acres or 50'Gl per 
cent nf which 28,338 wero under Indian inillolj)Vi' JK.) or jvdri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 21,012 under wheat ijiMi (K.) or p/mii (M.) 
Triliciim a'-<liviJiii, 2035 under nnvani (Jv.) or Ldnij (M.) I’nnicuni 
itnlieiim, 2071 under rice hatla (K.) or hhdl (M.) Or^’za sativa, 110,] 
under rrfyi” (K.) or ndehiii (M.) Blcufiiiio coroixina, 1028 under mvo 
(If.) or ruH (11.) I’unicuni iniliarc, 57 under spiked millet frjjc (K.) 
or hdjri (AI.) I'enicilhiriii .spicnUi, and 215 midor other grains of 
which didails arc not given. Pulses occupied 7 1 13 acres or C'32 per 
cent of which 3280 wero under gnim liodli (K.) orliarhhara (M.) Cicor 
aricliiium, 1900 niider logari or furdri (K.) or ftir (AL) Cajnmis 
indiciis, 1510 under lietiirii (If.) or winy (M.) Plmscoliis rndinlns, 
570 nridor hurll (K.)or l;uUhi (AI.) Doliclios billoriis, and 171 undor 
other pul.xcs. Oilseeds occupied 5015 acres or <1‘28 per emit of 
which 1207 were under linseed aijn-ihi (K.) or jiiras (At.J Linuni 
iisitatissimum, 131 under sc'amo yrllu (K.) or HI (M.) 
imliciim, and 3707 under other oilseeds. Pibres oecupiod <1 1,910 
acres or 38" 1.' per cent of wliicli <1 1,805 wero under cotton /mlfi or 
nniln (K.) or/.n/ms (Al.)(ioi:sypium lierbareiiiii.mul 15 under JJombny 
hotiip iiuiibit (K.) or tdy (AI.) Crolidiiria jimcca. Aliscollancous 
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Chapter Xni. crops occnpied 716 acres or O'OO per cent o£ wlucli 275 wore under 
Sub-liWsioM. fMciWfiiifltfli (IL) or ?i(irf7i£ (M.) Capsicum frutoscensj 101 

. ’ under tobacco Imgrsoppii (K.) or lamluiht (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, 
51 under sugarcane kahhi (K.) or ii« (M.) Saccbariim oflicinanim, 
and tbo remaining 283 under various vegetables and fruits. 

Ptoi’lt, The 1881 population j-cturns show tbnt of 91,997 people 75,739 or 

issi. 82-, 32 per cent were Hindus, 15,881 or 1 7‘20 per cent JI osalm^us, 368 

or O'lO per cent Cliristinus, and 0 Parsis. The details of tbO'Hindn 
castes are: 2354 Bralnnaus; 31,138 Lingilpts; 1540 Jaina, 163 
liids, 68 Romtis, 11 Gurjars, 9 Tiimbolis, and 8 Lavanas, traders; 
3182 JliiKitbisi, 1947 Rudders, 309 Rajpnts, and 17 Dasars, husband- 
men; 1860 Piinchals, metal-rvorkors ; 1002 Shiinpis, tailors; 310 
Gavandis, masons ; 300 Kumblnirs, potters ; 215 Sonars, gohlsmitliaj 
238 Badiges, cniponters; 181 Liid-Smyavansbis, butcliors; 170 
Jledars, bamboo-workers ; 158 Jingirs, saddlo-inakors ; 91 Kammars, 
blnoksmitlis; 05 Nilaris, indigo-dycr.s ; 4749 Kostis, weavers ; 2127 
CiinigilrSjoihnon; 9215Kurnbars,shopbords; 119 Gavlis, cowherds; 
3332 Bedars, hunters; 052 Nadigiirs, barbers; 482 Parits, waslier- 
monjlllb Cliclviidis, Lingdyat beadles; 52 Bhois, litt(n^bearers; 
1025 Vaddars, diggers ; 277 Koravars, mat and basket makers; 08 
Shikalgiirs, armoui'crs; 07 Dombars, repp-dancers; 333 Golldrs, 
78 Jogis, 9 Gosiivis, CIIoMvars, GBlidts, and 5 Joshis, beggars; 
3942 Jladigiirs, loatbor-workers; 1500 Ilolay.'is, labourers; 184 
Smnagiirs, shoemakers; 89 Dhors, tanners ; 25 Bbangis, scavengers. 

Kuouatci. Kalghatgi is in tbo west of tho district. It is bonndod on tho 
north liy Dbilrwfir, on tbo cast by Hnbli and Bankiipur, on the 
south by Yclldpur in Norlli KiinarO, and on tbo west by Yellapur 
and UuliyiU in North Kduam. It contains 121 Government 
and twenty alienated villages with an area of 279 square miles, a 
iwpulation of 60,709 or 181 to the square mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £12,985 (Its, 1,29,830). 

jirca. Of tbo 279 square miles, 209 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the rovenno survey returns, thirty-six square miles are 
occupied by tbo lands of alienated villages. Tho rest contains 
97,808 acres or 62'83 per cent of arablo land, 199 acres or 0'32 pci; 
cent of unarablc land, 1018 acres or ]'03 per cent of grass, 46,434 
acres or 29*82 per cent of forests, and 9282 .icrcs or 5*96 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. Prom tho 97,808 acres of 
arablo land 20,926 acres Inivo to bo taken on nccoant of alienated 
lands in Govcmmonl villamis. 

Atpai. Most of Kalghatgi is broken by woody bills. Tho cast and 
south are open and rolling with bushy uplands. The north and west 
are wilder witli one long ridgo about 700 feet above the plain and 
several lower ranges, which, especially in the west, arc thick covered 
with trees to the tops. The villages are imwallcd, and are close 
together, gonorally on rising ground shaded by tamarind trees. 

SM Except a small tract in tho oast, tho soil is red, with in parts a 

mktnro of orombly trap or miritm and gravel. 

Jlilk ITie only two largo hills are Bndangndd and Ganigndd with 
ridgod tops iuid bush-covered sides. Bndangndd, about twelve 
miles horth-CBSt of Kalghatgi, is eight miles from north to south 
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and Las an average breadtL of one mile. Ganigudd about four 
miles west of Ealgbatgi, is half a mile long and a quarter of a 
mile broad. 

The rains are damp and the cold weather which lasts till the end 
of February is cool and pleasant. After February the climate 
grows dry and hot, and disagreeable east winds set in. The dryness 
and heat last till May when thunderstorms with hail and heavy rain 
cool and soften the air. The rainfall in the woody west is heavier 
than in t|ie rest of the sub-division. At Falgbatgi during the ten 
years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 20'43 inches in 1876 to 
42'95 inches in 1874 and averaged 29'25 inches. 

The supply of water is on the whole plentiful. The Bidtihalla 
from the north and the Kalhalla from the north-east meet in the 
middle of the sub-division, and, over a rocky and sandy bed about a 
hundred feet broad, between steep earthy banks, flow south in a 
single stream at first under the name of the Bedti, and near the 
coast of the Gangiivali. Daring the hot season the stream ceases 
but pools of water remain in the bed. Besides the streams each 
village has its pond most of which hold water through the year. 

According to the 1882-83. returns farm stock included fifty-nine 
riding and 2444 load carts, 7822 two-bullock and two four-bullock 
ploughs, 22,781 bullocks and 17,747 cows, 6230 he-buffaloes and 
3514 sho-buffaloos, 463 horses, 4725 sheep and goats, and 281 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 70,616 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 20,913 
acres or 29’61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 49,705 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 45,860 acres or 22'26 per 
cent of which 23,990 wore under rice hhatla (K.) or bhdt (M.) Oryza 
sativa, 12,897 under Indian millet y'oia (K.) or jvdri (M.) Soi’ghum 
vulgaro, 5429 under rdgi (K.) or iidchni (M.) Flcusino corocana, 
2364 under itdvo (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 1165 under 
navani (K.) or kung (M.) Panicum italicum, 11 under wheat godhi 
(K.) or ghau (M.) Triticum rostivum, 3 under spiked millet sejlfo 
(K.) or hdjri (M.) Ponioillaria spicata, and one under maize mekko 
johi (K.) or indkai (M.) Zca mays. Pulses occupied 1093 acres or 
2‘19 per cent of which 681 were under togari or tuvari (K.) or 
fur (M.) Cajanus indions, 232 under hurli (K.) or leulthi (M.) Dolichos 
biflorus, 87 under gram kadli (K.) or Juirhhara (M.) Cicer arietinum, 
56 under /icsarw (K.) or mug (M.) PLoseolus radiatus, 85 under 
iMu (K.) or udid (M.) Phaseolus mungo, and two under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 1066 acres or 2-14 per cent of which 
213 were under sesame yelhi (K.) til (M.) Sesamnm indicum, and 
853 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 871 acres or 1'75 per 
cent of which 753 wore under cotton hatli or aralo (K.) or kdpus 
(M.) Gossypiiim herbacenm, 112 under Bombay hemp sanhu (K.) or 
tdrj (M.) Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or 
ttmhddi (M.) Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
813 acres or 1'63 per cent of which 500 wore under chillies 
Tiicnosiiia/im (K.) or mirelii (M.) Capsicum frutescons, 187 under 
sugarcane Jeabbtt (K.) or m (M.) Saccharum oflicinarum, 6 under 
tobacco Mgesoppu (K.) or tambdkii (M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 120 under various vogotablos and fruits. 
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Chapter XIII. TJio 1 881 popnlnlion rDtunis show that of oO,7G9 people 45,491 or 
Snh-jiiviBiors Hindus, 4725 or 9'80 per cent 510811101408, arid 

653 or I'OS por cout Christians, Tho details of tho Hindu enstossroi 
ItaoBirATBi. g,jg Bnlhmans; 20,493 Lingllynts; 1272 Jains,843Lav4nds,143Iijj ' 
or South Gujanitis, 132 Ndn'okars and Bitndokars, and 16 Gniiau 
or Gujanlt Vlinis, traders; 6516 JInr.4th4s, 623 Raddors, and 4$} 
.Rajputs, hnshandmon; 743 Rdncimls, metal-workers; 342 GaTondh, 
masons; 264 Sointrs, goldsmiths; 205 Shimpis, tailors; 191 
Iladigos, carpenters; 155 Kninbhdra, potters; 139 Litd Smyavanshis, 
butchers; 105 ligerus, palm-tappers; 102 Medars, basket'-makersi. 
and 55 Kammdrs, blacksmiths; 375 Gnnignrs, oilmen; 258 Kism 
and 189 Ilatgdrs, weavers; 2160 Kurnbai's, shepherds; 121 
Garlis, cowherds; 2902 Bcdnra, hunters; GOOAmbigs, fishcnncn; 
431 Pants, washemcn; 259 Nitdigitrs, barbers; and 1155 Chelvddis, 
Lingdyat beadles; 110 1 Vaddars, diggers; '145 Koravars, basket- 
makers; 8 Dombars, rope-dancers; 86 Golldrs, SO Jogis, 19 
Oondhalgiirs, and 9 Gosdvis, beggars ; 1250 Jlddigdrs, leather- 
w'orkers; 1^6 Holayas or hllidrs, labourers; 223 Samagdrs or 
Chiimbhdrs, shoemakers ; and 37 Dhors, tanners. 

Kak-uoi. Etirajgi, in the senth-cast of tho centre of the distret, is bounded 
on tho north by tho Lakshme5hr.ar division of hlirnj and the 
KLirhatti division of Sdngli, on the c.ist by tlio.l'nngbhadra which 
sepamlos it from Beldri in Jlndras, on 'tho south by Kod and 
llfinclrcnnur, and on the west by Haugal and Bankilpur. It contains 
141 Govommont and si.v alienated villages with an area of 442 
sqnaro miles, a population of 83,216 or 188 to the square mile, and 
a yearly land rco’cnno of £19,232 (Rs. 1,92,320), 

jlrea. Of tho 412 sqiinro miles, 436 have been snrvcyed in detail. 

According to tlio revomio survey returns, twenty-four square miles 
are occupied by tho lands of alienated villages. Tho rest contains, 
229,189 acres or 86’02 per cent of arable land, 4269 aoros or 1‘60 
por cent of unnvablo land, 8359 acres or 3'13 por cent of grass, and 
24,595 acres or 9'23 por cent of villages sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. Prom tho 229,189 acres of arable land, 72,377 acres have 
to bo taken on acconnt of alienated lands in Government sillisgcs. 

Aspect. Except in tho south-west whore it is broken by hills, Knrajgi is flat. 

It is crossed from cast to west by the Tarda. The centre and south 
have a scanty covering of brushwood, but tho rest of tho suh- 
dimon except close to villego sites is bare of trees. In tho cast 
tho villages are large and far apart; in the west they are smaller 
and closer. Some stand on the banks of streams and some which 
have walls stand in tho open plain. The people are fairly oS. 

In tho north and cast tho soil is black and in the south and west 
mostly rod with an occasional plot of black. 

IJilk Erom the northern boundary Of Ednnebennr in the south-east a 

few spars pass north into Karajgi. They mako little show as tho 
level of the south of Karajgi is higher than tlie level of tho plain 
parts of Bdnobonnnr. Tho Devgiri hill rises about 300 foot above 
tho plain and has a tomplo of TirmaMppa on tho top. Tho 
Kanvali hiQ rises 400 to 500 and tho Kabur hill in tho sonth-west 
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about 150 feet above the plain. Busb-coverod hills in the west 
give cover to antelope and wild hog. The other hills are bare. 

In some places in the sonth and west the climate is hot and 
fovensh, bnt on the whole it is good. The rainfall is mnch the 
same aU over the sub-division. At Kamjgi dnring the ten years 
ending 1881 it varied from 13'36 inches in 1876 to 34‘06 inches 
in 1873 and averaged 27’04 inches. 

The Varda with a winding course of twenty-five to thirty miles 
flows north-east through the sub-division over a muddy and gravelly 
bed 300 to GOO feet broad and between steep banks. Daring the 
rains it is not fordable ; but in the dry months, the water is so 
low in places that carts can cross. At Koho, Karajgi, Nave, Rite, and 
many other villages ferries ply dnring the rains. The Tnngbhadin, 
which forms the eastern boundary of tho subdivision, up to February 
is crossed by two ferries at Galgndth and Havnnr. Between 
Februaiy and tho end of May the Tungbhadra is fordable at 
many places. Many large and small ponds scattered over the 
snb-division fnmish it with a good supply of water. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one 
riding and 3718 load carts, 7320 two-bnllock and 1 726 fonr-bnllock 
ploughs, 24,194 bullocks and 14,216 cows, 2761 be-bnflalocs and 
9791 sho-buflaloes, 551 horses, 29,145 sheep and goats, and 389 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 129,001 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 
25,550 acres or 19*80 per cent were fallow or nnder grass. Of tho 
103,451 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 51,210 acres or 
49*60 per cent, of which 38,718 were under Indian millet join (K.) 
or jv&ri (M.l Sorghum vulgare, 7702 under navani (JC.) or ltdng 
(AL) Panioum italicnm, 1959 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum 
milinre, 1910 under rice lhatia (K) or bhdt (M.) Oryza sativn, 600 
under wheat godhi (K.) or glmi (M.) Triticnm rostivum, 267 under 
,rdgi (K) or ndclini (M.) Eleusine corocnno, and 64 under spiked 
' millet scjje (K.) or hdjri (M.) Ponicillaria spicata. Pulses occupied 
1 2,410 acres or 11*99 per cent of which 4198 were under togari or 
tuvari (K.) or iJtr.(M.) Gajanus indious, 3656 under hurli (K.) or 
lailthi (M.) Dolichos biflorns, 3051 under hesam (K.) or mug (U.) 
Phascolns radiatns, 491 under gram hadli (K.) or harhham (M..) 
Cicor arietinum, 63 under uddu (K.) or vdid Phaseolus mungo, and 
951 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5416 acres or 5*23 per 
cent of which 941 were under sesame yelhi (K.) or til (M.) 
'Sesamum indicum, 9 under linseed agashi (K.) or javas (M.) 
Linum usitatissimum, and 4465 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 30,815 acres or 29*78 per cent of which 30,497 wore under 
cotton hatti or aralo- (K.) or lidpus (M.) Gossypium horbaceum, 244 
under Bombay hemp sanhu (K.) or tag (M.) Crotalana juncea, 
and 74 under Indian hemp pundi (K.) or ambddi (M.) B;ibisoua 
canabinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied 8601 acres or 3*48. per 
cent of which 2810 wore under chillies menosma/cai (K.) or mvdd 
/A1 ) Capsicum frutesoens, 221 under sugarcane Icahhu (K) or (M.) 
Sacchnrum officinarnm, 21 under tobacco hdgesoppu, (K.) or tamhaku 
(M.) Nicotiana tabacum, and tho remaining 549 under vanons 
vegetables and fruits. 
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Tlio 1881 popuktion returns show that of 83,210 people 75,116 
or 90'2G per cent were Hindus, 8090 or 9‘73 per cent MusalmM^ 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hkdu castes are: 2721 
Brdhmans ; 30,7S7L{ngd;ats; oSOLavdnas, 427 Jains, and 123 L6h, | 
traders; 2071 Mardthds, 1090 Raddors, 240 Rajputs, 50 MalaraB, 
hnshaudmon ; 1818 Pdnohiils, metal-workers; 583 Siiimpis, tailois; 
260 Gavandis, masons; 198 Nilaris, indigo-dyers; 179 Lid- 
Surya^anshis, butchers; 17S Badiges, carpenters; 101 Bgero^ 
palm-tappers; 115 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 82 Kammdrs, hlaclcsmitlis; 
57 Killikiatars, labourers; 58 Kumbhdrs, potters; 28 Wac, 
bamboo-workers; 2343 Gdnigars, oilmen; 1170 Kostis, weavers; 841 , 
Khatris, silk-dyers; 10,244 Knrnbars, shepherds; 11 Qavli;, 
cowherds; 0014 Bodars, hunters; 2816 Ambigs, fishermen; 771 ' 
Nddigdrs, barbers; 576 Parits, washermen; 150 Bhois, litte- 
bearers; lOSCholHdis, Lingdyat beadles; 2207 Vaddars, diggers; 
810 KaravaTS,mat and basket-makers ; 12 Dombars, rope-dancers; 
072 Golldrs, 102 Heldvars, 44 Devddsds, 18 Gosdvis, 17 Jogis, 

8 Kshetriddsds, and 8 Gondholgiirs, beggars; 8823 Mddigats,''; 
leather-workers; 233 Hokyds, labourers; 118 Kotegdrs, beggars;' 
89 Samngdrs, shoemakers; and 10 Dhors, toimers. 

Eod is in the extreme south-west of tho district. It is hounded 
on tho north by Hdngnl and Karajgi, on the east by Bdnobennnr, 
and on the south and west by Maisur. It conteks 198 GroverniiieDt 
and eleven alienated villages, with an area of dOOsqnnre miles, a 
popuktion of 80,345 or 200 to the square mDe, and a yearly land 
revenue of £18,063 (Rs. 1,80,630). 

Of the 400 square miles, 389 have been surveyed in detail, 
According to tbe revenue survey returns, fifteen square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contaias 
191,648 acres or 77'56 percent of arable land, 2016 acres or 0'81 per , 
cent of unarable Innd, 3774 acres or 1'52 per cent of grass, 25,829 
acres or'10'45 per cent of forests, and 23,811 acres or 9'68 par, 
cent of vilkge sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 191,648 
acres of arable land 46,810 acres have to bo taken on acconnt of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Kod is dotted with small hills and ponds some of which when.fnll 
are two to three miles long. Many of the hillocks are bare hut the 
range which separates Kod from Maisur is coveted with brushwood 
and low forests. A groat part of the oonntiy k watered and is 
covered with sugarcane fields end betel-palm gardens. The riling 
which are small and close together, are well shaded and lie in ip' 
open plain, most of them without walls. . / 

Tho soil is ehiefiy red; black soilsoaroely occurs except in a i6'r 
vilkgesintbeeast 

The north and west have many small hills and knolls anu 
the south is full of hills. In the south two nearly pirall® 
steep and narrow ranges run east and west 400 to 600 W 
above the plain. The northern range, which is about fonrlc® 
miles long, shuts off the Masur valley from the rest of th| 
suh-divisiona It has no wild animals and except of grass asu 
brashwood is bare. Besides a few bnllook oud pony tracks W 
cart roads cross it one from Hirekemr to Maisnr and the otto 
from Ratiballi to Maisur. Tho southern range, five to seven milS^ 
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from tlic northern range, runs south-east falling gradually into tiro 
Tnnghhadra. Its highest hill is Mardvli which rises about GOO feet 
above tho plain. Most of the range is steep and narrow. Two cart 
roads cross it, ono close to and tho other four miles west of tho 
MdrdvH hill. Besides by these roads it is crossed by a few rugged 
pony and bullock tracks. Tho range is scantily covered ivith low 
forest which gpvcs shelter to panthers, bears, and a fen' tigers. 

As tho greater part of tho tilled land is watered, Rod, though 
cool and healthy in tho hot weather is voiy feverish during tho cold 
months. During the ten years ending 1861 tho rainfall at Hirokcrur 
tho sub-division head-quarters varied from 15’9G inches in 1870 to 
32'77 inches in 1877 and averaged 25'73 inches. 

Tho Tungbhadra touches a few villages in tho south-east comer. 
Tho Rnmadvati rising in tho Madak lake in Mnisur, with a bed laO 
feet broad and between steep banks, flows oast across tho sub- 
division. In tho hot season it holds water in pools. Besides these 
rivers Rod has so manj' ponds of various sizes that one-eighth of tho 
area under tillage is watered. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock included eleven 
riding and 8893 load carts, 12,G9G two-bullock and 1791 fonr- 
bullock ploughs, 34,801 bullocks and 23,224 cows, 5139 ho-bnITalocs 
and 11,G08 shc-bufTalocs, 382 horses, 18,007 sheep and goats, and 
289 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 123,7G8 acres tho whole area hold for tillage 2.'5,859 
acres or 20‘89 per cent wore fallow or trader grass. Of tho 97,909 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied G5,539 acres or C0’03 per 
cent of ■which 30,281 wore under Indian millotjo/o (R.) ovjvuri (M.) 
Sorghum vulgare, 14,325 under rice hhaUa (K.) or bhit (M.) Oryza 
sativn, 10,103 under ragi (K.) or nuchni (JI.) Elousino corocann, C4G7 
under navani (R.) or I'dng (M.) Pnnicnm italicum, 4213 under sdoc 
(K.) or ran' (M.) Pnnicum iniliarc, 57 underwhont,yod/« (R.) ovglum 
pr.) Tritioum rostivum, and 3 under spiked inillot Aiyjo (K.) or bdjr! 
PUJ Penioillnria. spicajbu Pulsoa occupied 7018 acres or 7-lG per 
cent of which 3474 were under 7n(Wi (R.) or Icullhi (51.) Dolichos 
biflonis, 1894 under logari or timiri (R.) or tnr (51.) Cnjanns indiens, 
778 under hesaru (K.) or mug (51.) Plinscolns radiatus, 453 under 
gram kadlt (R.) or harhhara (51.) Gicer arictinum, 105 under uddn 
(R.) or udid pi.) Phnscolus muugo, and 251 under other pulses. 
Oilsdods occupied 3843 acres or3'92 per cent of which 145 wore 
trader sesame ycllu (K.) or iil (M.) Sesamum indicnm, 41 trader 
Indian mustard snsivc (R.) or rui (51.) Sinapis dichotoma, and 3057 
undor other oilseeds. Pibrcs occupied 3370 acres or 3"4 1 per cent 
of which 3100 wore trader cotton hatti or aralo (R.) or fcapiis (M.) 
Gossypium hcrbacoum, 253 under Bombay hemp naiibu (R.) or fag 
(51.) Crobilaria juncea, and 17 under Indian homp 2 >u»Klf (K.) or 
nmhudi (51.) IlibiECus cannabinus. 5Iiscollancous crops occupied 
18,139 acres or 18‘52 per cent of'whioh 10,219 wore undor chillies 
iiiciiasiunffat (R.) or mirehi (51.) Capsicum frutescons, 1310 under 
sngarc.ano kahhu (R.) or «s (M.) Snccharum oHlcinarum, 91 trader 
tobacco hagcKoppu (R.) or fbmhaku (51.) Nicotinna tabneum, 4 
trader ginger shtinfi (R.) or afla (51.) Einziber oflioinalc, and the 
remaining 609 under various vogolables nud fruits. 

II 98-81 
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SHO per eon6^erolI,™£”7i^^^^ 

* Cjiristiatis, Tlio details nf fim tt* i nnii 

3 «f 8 m b£: 

Osnndmarus, traders • 91 7“? nr /ii’/ "a'ns, and. 42 Tuln™ 
234 Ws,9GDd8ilrs,20^S2& ®'’2KaddeM 

Sondra, goldsmiths; 220 Jinjjars tailors; 260 

29 KiUilaatars Jabonrerg ; 77 ■ j- ' f““Wiars, pottns- 

bkclmmiOis; 20 Jloda., ttirr 

400 Gdnigdrs, oilmen; 271 Hnt^drs ® ^ ™“TOra: 

«<j. iiS5SN';f?‘a“i?“«S*S 

mat and basket-makers' 45 482 Korarara 

2 Kshotriddsds, benmiri’ qfila S- , 8 Budbudkis and 
ahoemakors. ' nors, 31 Samagdrs or CJidmbbdrs, 

by Belgan^ Rdmdurg bonnded on the north 

by Hon and 6adag;o5’Stbt ¥p“^' ““ the S 
Md on the north-ivost by Belganm ^ iSf!” ®^4rwdr 

seven alienated villarmsSb^,; ‘*?!”“®‘y®°feraocnt 
population of 87,832 or 156 tS miles, a 

wenne of £38,286 (Rs. 3,82,SS(J “ 

5j®‘y '“I”®™ “Se OT^Str d f “ 

w, TO i ‘r ” •« p" 

j, P® and 1 ] 24.; n? 8 P 1 Bores or 

f *®?' ™“4s, rivers, and streams P P®’’ ^P“S0 

^4 94,025 acres bare to be taken ^be384,212aore3 of arable 
Govenunent villages. ““ alienated lands in 

Nn.T9lmmJ 


trees, and viUa^ st^ fer ^ straggling lihkl 

Prom the black levelSe ^tbef o/streams. 

Nargnnd, Obik or LittBaSV*®®? sbarp-pointed lulls, Great 
Great Hargand Sfc i Of the thrl 

mJes north of favalgnnd is 1 ^ “bout tivelra 
above the plain. Iferttnif .k ,e largest, nsing about 700 feet 

^es Chik HargnS or 

^^“^®*be plain. The NavXnnd^n?““?' “bent 250 feet 
®ea about 300 feet above the ^ Havalgund town, 

®rth.,vesttosoatb.irestMdl A- ‘broe biUs ran from 

mft pr^Iy pear. bovo ndged tops and sides covered 

iii6 biEck«soil plain of M i 

the cold monthr&f better in the hot months 
at the end of AprH greS rt^^I Sboivera 

^ y relieve the heat. ' The -rainfeR is 
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uncertain. At Navnlgiind, during the ten yeara ending 

fall varied from 7'05 incLcs in 1876 to 40‘23 inches in 1874 and 

avei-agod 22'69 inches. 

The wator-sujiply is chiefly from rivers. For flftcen along 

the north-east boundary the ^falprabha, over a muddy sandy 
bod about 350 fcot broad, between sloping earthy ba**^'® flows 
(hroiighout the year. The river is fordable in the dry mpuths and 
during 'the rains a foiTV plies from Konur to Govaukop id Bijdpur. 
The llcnniliolln, a brackish stream, a feeder of the Jlalpn'l’^'u flows 
north-cast through the length of the sub-division. During rams 
it flows over its banks and causes much damage, but id the hot 
months it dwindles to a thread. The fine earth of its b^d whoso 
softness is said to have given the river its name of Bcdil*aIIa or 
the Butter Stream, in places forms quicksands in which cattle are 
sometimes lost. Jfani' villages have ponds, only a few hadC wells. 

According to the 18S2-83 returns the farm stock included forty- 
seven riding and 3948 load carts, 22G3 two-bullock and 1® A”*'*'’ 
bullock plough.s, 20,440 bullocks, 0962 cows, 1729 ht/*'uiunlocs 
and 73D2 she-bufEaloes, 500 horses, 26,005 sheep and ^oats, and 
1017 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 210,208 acres the whole area hold for tiU"ge' 
acres or 0‘59 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tb® 238,788 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 141,129 acres or , 
cent of which 82,900 wore under wheat gmlhi (K.) or 
'rriticum sostivum, 57,701 under Indian millet, join (K.) 

Sorglmiii vulgnro, and 432 under vavani (K.) or Mug (51.) 1 nnienm 
italicmn. I’ulscs occupied 1 1 ,033 acres or 4'C4 per con* winch 
10,770 wore under gram MitU (K.) or hathharn (51.) Cicer ovietinnuj. 


109 under hemrn (K.) or mug (M.) Plmscolus radial us, ,79 iiiulor 
luirli (K.) or htllhi (51.) Doliclios biflorus, 58 under logari' 



the whole of them under cotton Au//t or aralo (K.) or (^fj 

Gossypimn hcrbaceiim. 51iscollaHoous crops occupied 18'^ “cros or 
0'07 per cent of wliich M wore under sugarcano /.uhbu 
(51.) Saccharum oflicinarum, one under tobacco MgcfopJI}^ (iv.) or 
inmhuhu 0‘\.) Nicotiana tiibacuin, and tho remaining 1^9 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

'J'hc 1881 population returns show that of 87,832 people or 
90’7l per cent wero Hindus, 8145 or 9*27 pei'cout 5Iiisidi«'*u®i 
7 Christians. Tho details of tho niudii castes aro : 2513 JJJ’ahmans ; 



tailors; 409 Kmiihliars, potters; 352 SonArs, goldstn't'*’’- 
Railigcs, carpenters; 191 Kaminars, blaoksniiths j 52 
bamboo-workers ; 40 Lad Siiryavanshis, bulchors; 46 ,1 

indigo-dyers ; 3880 GAnigars, oilmen ; 1870 Kostis, wcavoi'® . '■*.^0 
Kurnbars, shepherds ; 15 Gavlis, cowherds ; 3742 Bedars, bunion. , 
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1385 Ambiga, fisbermen; 905 NSdigira, barbers; 756 'Pants, 
washermen; 221 Bhois, litter-bearers; 51 ObeWdis, Lingdyat 
beadles; SlEaldrants, dancing girls; 1238 Taddars, diggers; 419 
Koravars, mat and basket-makers ; 5 Dombars, rope-dancers; 11? 
Goll^rs, 55 Budbndkis, IS Mdsalars, 13 Josbis, 9HeMrors, 8 Jo^, 

2 Esbetriddsde, beggars; 2026 Madigars, leather-workers; 2007 
Holayds, labourers; 449 Samagdrs, shoemakers; and 18 Dhors, 
tanners. 

Ba'nebena'tir is in the extreme south-east comer of the district. 
It is bounded on tho north by Earajgi, on the east and south by tho 
Pnngbhadra which separates Bdnebennnr from Maisnr and Beliri 
in Madras, and on the west by Kod. It contains 131 Government 
and twelve alienated villages with an area of 405 square miles, a 
popniation of 74,213 or 183 to the square' mile, and a yearly land 
revenue of £15,^4 (Rs. 1,58,040). 

Of the 405 square miles, 895 have been surveyed in detail' 
According to the revenue survey returns, nineteen square miles are 
occupied by the lauds of alienated villages. Tho rest contains 194,479 
acres or 78'67 per cent of arable land, 2568 acres or 1'03 per cent ef 
unarpble land, 26,594 acres or 10'75 per cent of grass, and 28,553 
acres or 9'52 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 194,476 acres of arable land, 42,406 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

The .country is generally flat with a low range on the north and a 
group of hills near Airdni in the east. Much of the land near tho 
hills is covered with low brushwood. Except Eanebcnnur the 
villages, are small and close together chiefly along the hanks of tho 
Tungbhadro and other streams. Almost all villages are shaded by 
trees and the large ones are walled. 

The soil is black in the low-lying parts' and red on the hills and 
uplands. 

In the low northern range the hills rise 200 to 500 feet above the 
plain generally with sloping sides covered with brushwood which 
give shelter to wolves and deer. The range is crossed by many 
cart tracks. Hear Motebennur in the north several bare conical 
hills rise about 150 feet from the plain, and, with several breaks 
through which carts pass, a low narrow bare range stretches 
about ten miles from Byadgi in the north-west to Halgiri in the 
south-west. In the extreme east near Airdni on tho Tunghhadra, 
surrounded by groups of smaller hills, is the highest point in 
IMnebennur, a peak 600 feet above the plain with sloping bushy 
sides which give shelter to wolves. 

The climate is somewhat hotter in the east than in the west, and 
on the whole is good. In the beginning of April, the hottest part 
of the year, the thermometer rises to 100° or 102°. With tho first 
rains in May the air cools till it falls to 75° or 70° in June, and 
from that seldom rises muoh before Oetoher. The rainfall is fairly 
equal over tho whole siib-division. At Eanobonnnr, during the ten 
years ending 1881, the fall varied from 10‘13 inches in 1876 to 35'40 
inches in 1874 and averaged 22'40 inches. 
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RiiHolJcnnwr is well swppliod witli water. Tlio Tunpbbadm flows 
between steep banks along a sanely bod about half a milo broad. It 
is bridged at JIariliar and ferries ply at many places. The Kumad- 
Viiti !i feeder o£ tlio Tungblmdra flows cast about fifteen miles along 
a sandy bed about 300 foot wide and between steep banks. Other 
streams flaw south to join the Tungbliadra. Resides the rivers and 
.•.treanis are many ponds, the largest of which arc at Ranebennur and 
^raltipiir. 

According to the 1882-83 relnms farm stock included fifteen 
riding and 311 1 lojid carls, 704-3 two-biillock and 2181 fonr-bnllock 
])louglis, 23,0 to bullocks and 1 2,403 cows, 2010 hc-bnflhlucs and 
1)159 shc-buffalocs, -410 horses, 31,019 sheep and goats, and 1305 
juiso-i. 

In 1881-82 of 110,137 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 15,077 
acres or 13'GS per cent woro fallow or under grass. Of tho 95,000 
ucrc.s under tillage, gniin crops occupied 49,802 acres or 62’45 per 
cent of which 38,940 were under Indian millet jola (IC.) or jniri 
(.M.) Sorghnm vulgare, 8070 tinder «(n-a«t(K.) othtng (M.) Pnnicum 
italicnin, 003 under sure (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum railiarc, 359 
under rice hhalUt (K.) or bhtU (M.) Oryza sntivn, 337 under .nipt 
(K.) or luiehni (.M.) Kleusino corocana, 314 under wheat goilhi (K.) or 
ghnn (M.) Triticinn mstivuin, 20 under spiked millet I'cJ/c (K.) or 
hajr! (M.) Pcnicillaria spicata, and 847 under other gRiinsef which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 11,580 acres or 12‘18 nor 
rent of which 0097 wore under liurli (K.) or kullhi f.M.) Doliolios 
billonis, 3499 under logori or (uvari (K.) or iur (.M.) Cajanns 
indiens, 1071 under gram hi<Ui (K.) or hnrhhnra (M.) Ciccr 
urictinnm, 452 under /ic«ari( (K.) or mng (M.) Phascolus radiatiis, 
0 under luhlu (K.) or iMl (M.) Plia'soolus mnngo, and 452 under 
other pul.ses. Oil-.soeds occujucd 2894 acres or 3’0 4 per cent of 
which 358 wore under so«amo yrffn (K.) or fil (M.) Sesamnm 
indicum, 7 under linseed opns/ii (K.) orjnvai (M.) Liniim nsitatis- 
sininm, and 2529 under .other oil-.«eeds. Fibres occupied 23,120 
acres or 21 '32 per cent of which 22,777 woro under cotton /mlU 
or nrnln (K.) or hijiiis (M.) Go.ssypium herbaconm, 181 iindor 
Indian hemp puiiiU (K.) or avibiUh' (SI.) Hibiscus cannabinus, and 
102 under Rombay hcinpsauba (K.)or tag (M.) Crolalavia juncen. 
hlisccllancoiis crops occupied 7004 acres or 7’99 per cent of wbicli 
0090 were under chillies 7ne;m»i'«oA-nf (K.) or mirclii (M.) Capsicum 
frutcscons, 431 under tobacco hdgmoppn (K.) or tambiUni (M.) 
Nicotiana l.abacum, 108 under sugarcano liabbii (K.) or ns (M.) 
tSaccliarum ofliciuarum, and the rcuiaiuing 375 under various rogc- 
lablcs and fruits. 

fllio 1881 population rotnrns show that of 74,213poop1o, 08,037 or 
91 ’07 por cent were Hindus, 0172 or 8*31 porcont Musabndns, and 
4 Christians. Tito details of tho Hindu castes aro 1 174 RrAlnnans ; 
28,741 Ijingtlyafs; 310 Lavaiias, 78 L4ds, 52 Jains, 11 'J’clugu- 
OHbndmnrus, and Cliiinilris, tmdors ; 3141 Rnddors, 2089 
^IiinUbiiv, 390 Kaindtis, 204 R.sjput.s, 201 Ddsdrs, bnsbnndmon ; 
2000 JVmchalB, metal-workers; 574 Shinipis, tailors ; 315 Gavnndis, 
masons; 141 Hadigea, carpenters; 77 Kumbhiirs, pollers; 71 
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Kammdrs, Uacksmitlisj 71 Ellikiatars/ labourers; 53 Ugens, 
palm-tappers; 47 Nildris, indigo-dyers; 42 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 38 
Llid-Suryavnnsbis, butobers; 17 Jingars, saddle-makers; 12 Medan, 
bamboo-TTorkers j 8482 Kostia and 1086 Ilatgdrs, weavers; 96} 
Gdnigdrs, oilmen; 8926 Knrubars, sbophords; 47 Gravlis, cowherds; 
C261 Bodars, huntora; 716 Parits, washermen; 456 Ohelvadis, 
liingdyat beaies ; 294 Nddigdrs, barbers; 17 Bhois, litter-bearers; 
1177 Vaddars, diggers; 262 Koravars, mat and basket-makers; 
73 Bombars, rope-dancers; 645 Gollars, 85 Josbis, 3 Bhits, 
beggars; 3441 Mddigdrs, leather-workers; 212 Holayds, labourers; 
39 Eotogrlrs, beggars; 32 SamagdrSj shoemakers; and 6 Dhots, 
tanners. 

Bon, in the north-east comer of the district, is bounded on the 
north by Bidsimi in Bijdpnr, on the cast by tho Bisdm's terrilei)', 
on tho south by Gadng, and on the west by Navalgnnd. It conbeins 
seventy Gorcroment and four alienated villages with an area of 
870 square miles, a population of 60,724 or 16l to tho square mile, 
and a yearly land rovonno of £16,447 (16,14,470). 

Of tho 370 sqnaro miles, 334 have been snrvoyed in deinib 
According to tlio rcronuo survey returns, thirty-six sqnaro miles are 
occupied by tho lands of alienated villages. The inst contains 
221,701 acres or 96"35 per cent of arable land, 6334 acres or 2^5 
per cent of nnarabie land, 223 acres or 0'09 per cent of grass, and 
1830 acres or 0‘70 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, imd 
streams. hVom the 221,761 acres of arable land 67,525 acres have 
to bo taken on acconut of alienated lands in Government villages. ' 

Tho snb-divisioD is one stretch of rich black soil, withont a hill 
and with hardly an upland, highly tilled, with bare laigo villages, 
on tho banks of streams or in tho open plain. The people are 
skilful hardworkingaud well-to-do husbandmen. 

Except a little tract in the cast and north where it is rod the soil 
is rich black. 

Tho rainy months are fairly pleasant, but of late years tho cold 
weather has been feverish and the rest of tho year is hot and dry. 
At Ron, during the ton years ending T881, tho rainfall varied frCui 
7'53 indies in 1876 to S7’41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23’81 inches. 

Tho Benihalla which flows into tho Mnlprahho at tho north-east 
comer of Hon and the Malprabha form the north-west boundary for 
about seventeen miles. Tho Malprabha flows cast, over a muddy 
and sandy hod between sloping and oartby banlm. Tho river is 
fordahlo except in tho rains and has no ferry. Most villages have 
small ponds of drinking water and some villages have wells, but of 
braokish ivater. On the whole the water-supply is poor. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns farm stock inelnded five liding 
and 25741oad carts, 3734 two-bullock and 635 four-bnlloek planghs, 
16,141 bullocks and 6812 cows, 1438 he-bnffaloos and 6082 sho- 
bnffaloes, 289 horaes, 20,831 sheep and goats, and 435 asses. , 

In 1881-82 of 163,295 acres the whole area' held for tillage, 3-152 
acres or 2’11 per cent wei-e fallow or nnder grass. Of tho 169,843 
acres undoi' tillage, grain crops occupied 72,081 acres or 45'09 per 
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cent of whioli 50,520 were under Indian millet jola (K.) or jvdri 
(M.) Sorglmm vulgaro, 16,519 under wlieat godhi (K.) or glmi (M.) 
rriticum (ostivum, 2982 under navani (K.) or hang (M.) Panicum 
italionni, 1643 under spiked millet sej/j'o (fC.) or bdgn {M.) Penicillaria 
spicata, 344 under save (K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliaro, and 73 
Under rice hliatta (K.) or hhat (M.) Orjza sativa. Pulses occupied 
10,518 acres or 6'58 per cent of whicli 5628 were under gram haili 
(K.) or harbhara (M.) Oioer aiietinum^ 1924 under togari or tuvari 
(K.) or tur (M.) Cajanus indicas, 1866 under hesaru (K.) or mug (M.) 
Phasoolus radiatns, 460 under Imrli (K.) or /cullki (M.) Doliohoa 
biflorns, and 040 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 9798 acres 
or 6*13 per cent of wbiob 5599 were under linseed agashi (E.) or 
Javas (M.) Linnm usitatissimum, 310 under sesame yellu (K.) or 
til (M.) Sesamum indicum, and.3889 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 67,105 acres or41‘98 percent all of them under cotton 
hatti or aralo (K.) or kdpns (M.) Gossypinm berbaceum. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 341 acres or 0‘21 per cent of which 134 were 
Under tobacco lidgesoppu (K.) or tamhaku (M.) Nicotiana tabacnm, 
32 under sugarcane leabhu (K.) or us (M.) Saccharum oBicinarum, 
one under chillies menasinakai (E) or mirehi (M.) Capsicum frutes- 
cens, and the remaining 174 under ‘various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 60,724 people, 56,160 or 
92'48 per cent were Hindus, 4562 or 7'51 per cent Mnsalm4ns, and 
2 Christiana. The details of the Hindu castes ore : 4849 Brahmans ; 
19,750 Lingilyats ; 93 Ldds or South Gujardtis ; 70 Jains and 24 
Lavdnds, traders ; 2959 Eadders, 947 Mardthds, 143 Dfisdrs, and 91 
Rajputs, husbandmen ; 1464 Pdnchiila, metal-workers ;812 Enmbhdrs 
potters; 310 Gavandis, masons ; 211 Shimpis, tailors ; 187 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 147 Badiges, carpenters; 83 Ilgems, palm-tappers ; 
88 Eamm&rs, blacksmiths; 58 Killikiatars, labourers ; 51 Ldd- 
Suryavanshis, butchers; and 24 Medars bamboo-workers; 3926 
Odnigdrs, oilmen ; 1022 Kostis and 847 Hatgdrs, weavers ; 
8095 Kurubars, shepherds; 6 Gavhs, cowherds; 4068 Bedars, 
hunters; 635 Nddigdrs, barbers; 581 Pants, -Nvashermen; 307 
Ambigs, fishermen; 31 Bhois, litter-bearers; and 19 Ohelvddis, 
Lingdyat beadles ; 1067 Vaddars, diggers ; 381 Koravars, mat and 
basket-makers; 2 Dombars, rope-dancers; 142 Golldrs, 81 Bud- 
budkis, 28 Gosdvis, 11 Jogis, and 9 Gondhalgdrs, beggars ; 2319 
Mddigdrs, leather-workers; 1161 Holayds, labourers ; 95 Samagdrs, 
shoemakers ; and 11 Dhors, tanners. 
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Chapter HV. AbMgsri, a large village seven miles soutli of Son iritli in 18SI 

fia^. ^ population of S2G8, has black stone temples of Ishvnrdoraiul 
Jotlingdev, each ivitli an inscription.* 

Aairo. Ablur village two miles west of Knd, with in 1881 a popnlotim 
of 752, Las temples of Basappa and Somniith. There ate three 
inscriptions in the temple of Basappa, dated 1100, HID, and IIH ' 
and one in the temple of Somndth to the right of the god dated 
1168.* 

Advr. Adur is a lai^e village ten miles east of Hangol, with in 1S8I a 
population of 1151. It is mentioned in a twelfth eentmx inscription 
under the name of Pdndipnr, and till 1862 was the head-qnorters o! 
a petty division. To the east of the village is the temple of KalloshTat 
Mohddev with an inscription on the south face dated 104^. Ihcn 
are two other inscriptionB one in a field dated 1084 and anothet 
undated. The undated inscription is in twenty lines on a stoao ' 
tablet filling a space 8' 7' high and 2' SJ'broad. The first fourteen 
lines are in Sanskrit and the last five in Old Kfinarese. The Sanskrit 
inscription records the giant of a field for the chai'ity hall or dhasldh 
and other purposes of a Jain temple built by one oftbe village head- 
men. In the fourth line Taijayanti or Banavdsi in North Kanata - 
seems to be mentioned j but lines two to five are too worn to bo 
read. The Kdnarese insoription in the last five lines is well 
preseived. It records that during the reign of Eirttivarma about 
A.D. 660 as supreme sovereign, and during the government of tho 
city of Pandipura by a certain cbidf Sinda, Donagdmunda Elagd- j 
monda and others, with the leave of king Ifddhavatti, gave to the 
temple of Jinendra for worship and' offerings, eight mttaU of rim 
land, by the royal measure, to the west of Karmagalur villoga ^ 
Though the inscription is.not dated, the titles of Eirttivarma and 
the sfylo of the characters leave little doubt that the Erttivarma 
is the surth Early Obalukya king of that name ' (a.i. 567 }. The 
existence of this inscription in the heart of the Eadambu lerritoiy 
supports the statement made in the inscription (a.d. 634 ) of 


'TheterapIooadiMotip&ndcliinsm this dapfer are from Dr. Bnrem'LiBtj of 
AfiiiqauuA Iicmaiai in the Bombny PrcsideQcy^ pp. 11 *48. ^ 

'Jfr. Fleol (History rfthoKamircse Kstricts of the Bombay Premflonoy, 62, 55, - 
Muhya kings SomeshTarlil. (IJSO- 

1138) and Somsshwr IV. (1182. 1189), and of the Kalaoimn nstiipor Biiialn (1166- - 
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Kirttivnrma’s son Pulikoslii TI. at Ailiolo in South Bijnpnr that 
Kirttivarina defeated the ICadnmbas.* Adur has a fourth inscription 
dated OOd of the thirteenth Kilshtraknta king Krishna II. (a.d. 873- 
911) or AkiUnvnrsha as ho is called in tho inscription. The inscrip- 
tion also mentions a chief noble or mahasamanta of tho ChcIIkctan 
family ns governing tho B.anavjisi Twelve-thousand.® The first or 
lO'l'l inscription is of tho sixth Western CliiUnkya king Someshvara 
I., of whoso time forty inscriptions have been found varying in date 
from 1012 to 10C8.® 

Airani, twelve miles oast of Hanibonnnr, is a largo village on 
the Tungbhadrawith in 1881 apopiilation of 1778. Melons are grown 
in tho river, and before tho 187G-77 famine superior blankets used 
to bo made for local use by Kurubnrs. Tho people died or loft tho 
plaeo and tho blanket-weaving has stopped. In 1790 Captain Moor, 
who accompanied an English detachment sent to help tho Mardthfis 
against Tipn Sultan, mentions Airani as a respectable little fort, 
a town of some note with a weekly market.* In 1800 (20th June) 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Dnko of Wellington, in his o.xpodition 
against tho notorious Marjitha freebooter Dhundia Vilgli, sent a 
patrol to reconnoitro Airani fort, lie meant to attack tho fort on 
the morning of the 21st June, but the garrison loft it during tho 
night of tho 20th and tho troops took peaceful possession on tho 
21st.® In 1812 Captaiu Burgoyno and Lieutenant Bell, who wero 
appointed to oxamino the Southern hlardtha forts, described Airani 
as a work of considerable strength on the left bank of tho Tung- 
hhadra which ran close under tho oast front with high banks. Tho 
fort was built irregularly on a small knoll. It Imd on inner lino of 
works surrounded for about fifty yards by an outer lino with a ditch 
on the west and south-west fronts. Tho outer lino of works con- 
sisted of a fanssebmyo or mound outside tho rampart much injured 
on tho north and south but in good repair on tho cast or river side. 
The cnlranco to tho outer works was on tho north by three gateways 
through tho works loading over tho ditch. All tho gates ns w'ell as 
their flank defences wore out of repair. Three ruined gateways led 
from tho outer into tlio inner works. Tho inner fort stretched 
north-east to south-east about 230 yards long by 100 yards broad. 
Tho west and lioutli-wost defences, being tho strongest parts of tho 
inner fort, consisted of five largo stono bastions about twenty-fivo 
feet high joined by stono curtains. Tho cast face had no bastions, 
and like tho north-east face it works wero much ruined. There was 
nothing insido tho fort except a ruined palaco and a small well with 
a doubtful supply of water. A small passage led out of tho fort to 
tho rivor whence an ample supply could bo obtained. Tho ditch on 
tho west and south-west fronts of tho outer lino of fortifications was 
dry and usclcs.s, being easy of ascent and descent. Tho village of 
Airani lay above 100 yards to tho north of tho fort. To tho south- 
west of tho village, separated from tho ditch by a road, was a largo 


> Cnmpiro Indian Antiquarj-, VIH. 237. * Fleet’s K«nsrcso Dynnitics, 30, 85. 

’ Klrct's Kilnarrso Dynaitio, -17. 

* Moar’s Narrativo of CapUiii Little's Drlacliment, 230._ 

» Uiiko of Wellington’s Suiiplcmentary Despalchci, India (1 /!17 • 180.0, H. -»• 
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fort. Tho greater part of tho inner fort was in good order aad 
strong, nnd the broken part was easy of repair. Tho outer Iks 
could not ho bold,® 

AiulvAa, 

Alna'var, twenty miles west of Dhdrwitr,is a largo village well 
placed in tho south-east comer of tho crossing of the Bclgaum-Ualiiil 
and Dlidrwdr-Gon roads. IVhon the Marinagao-Behtii milway is 
completed, Alnilvar will havo a third class station 165 miles west of 
Beldri, 


Awiwou Amargol » a largo villago on tlio Dlillrn'iir-Hiibli road fa 
miles nortli-wost oE Qubli, with in 1881 a population of 1547. Intk 
middle of tlio rillago is a partlp rained temple of Sliauharling Inilt 
by Jakhamichiiiya, who, according to one account, was a Eshatrija 
princo who atoned for the sin of Brithnian killing by buildiag 
tomplcs ; according to another story ho was a I’llnclml pupil of 
Vishvakarma tho divine architect who built tlio tomplcs to try hia 
skill. Near it is tho tcmplo of Biinshnnkari DovL The Shnnkarling 
temple is built of black and light-coloured gnuuto, and has walk 
and pillars arvod with figures of gods, The cspcnscs of the tcmplo 
arc mot from alienated lands. In front of tho tcmplo is a broken and 
defaced inscription slab. 

AmaanlTr, Aminbha'vi is a largo village about seven miles north-cast of 
DhfitwAr, with in 1881 a popnlntion of 3392. Under the Pcsliiriis 
it was tho chief tonm of a group or mml of eight villages. To tho 
north of the village is an old Jain temple of Ncmindth tho Twenty- 
second Tirthanlmr about 120 feet long, with nnmeroes pillars. 
There are two small blackstono Shniv temples of KolineshTBrnud 
Jlallikdiyun. On two wooden pillars of tho Kalmcshvar tomplo 
nine feet apart is a record of tho Vittlmlpanti land lucasnre.’ Six 
insoriptions have heoe found in the village, one in each of the three 
tomplcs, two dated 56C and 1113 near an old well to tho south of . 
tho mansion of the Aminhlulri Besdi, and one near tho honso of a 
harbor dated 1547. The inscription dated 5GG is on a stone-tahict 
which 1ms disappeared. Tlio name of the king is tho early Clialiikyn 
Pnlikeshi II. (010-634), tho contemporary of tho Chinese pilgrim 
Hiwen Thsnng (620-045), but tho date in the inscription appears 
from other ovidonco to bo wrong.® 

Assiom, Annigeri, on tbo DhKrwar-Gndag road with in 1 881 a population 
of 7211, is an old petty divisional conlro about ten miles south-east 
of Navalgond. Tho 1872 census showed a popnlntion pE 7093, of 
whom 5371 woro Hindus and 1727 Musalmilns. Aunigeri is re- 
markable for a temple of Amritoslrvar locally ascribed to Jakhnn- 
dohdryo. It is in tho middle of the town built of black stono, of 
considerable si*e, with a roof supported on seventy-sis pillars, Tho 
walls are covorpdwith interesting mythological sculptures. There 
are sis inscriptions in the tomplo varying from 1157 to 1208. Tho 


» Report ditcd Bclsoum, 6tk July 1842. 

'ojlio rccoiJ fa Dovirtnm fatten ‘ Shri Vitthalpauli OlanuiiSr don mcklia,' tbal 
fa The two matlu of ™ miutnoiia VitUialpoat (!). See ahevo p. 440. 

» Floot’a Kieareac Byniuto, 23, 
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earliest is dated 1157 ; the next to the west of the south gateway of 
the temple is dated 1189 ; the third is dated 1200 ; the fourth, which 
is very long, is dated 1202 ; the fifth on a pillar in the south gate- 
way is dated 1207, and the sixth to the cast of the south gateway 
is dated 1208. There are seven smaller temples, each with one or 
two inscriptions. Banadashanlcari’s temple has two inscriptions, one 
in front of the temple door dated 1 162, tho other in the temple 
yard dated 1186. Easappa’s templo to the south of the Hubli 
gate has in front of it an inscription dated 1172. There is a Jain 
temple or hasti with an inscription dated 1071. Gachchin Easappa’s 
temple near the police station has two inscriptions, ono on a pillar 
dated 1197, the other totho south ofthe templo dated 1539. Thel539 
inscription is well preserved and belongs to tho Vijaynagar king 
Achyutruy (1508-1542). Hiri Hannmant’s temple has to the loft of 
tho temple door an inscription dated 1157. Mailar’s temple has 
near a well close to tho south wall of tbo temple an inscription 
dated 1097, and Furaddappa’s templo, to the cast of the town, has 
an inscription dated 1184. 

Tho earliest date at Annigeri is 1071, bnt at present tho earliest 
information regarding the town is that in 1161 tho Kalachnri chief 
Bijjala, who overthrew tho Western Chdlukyas, made it his capital.' 
In that year Bijjnla’s governor Dandndyak Shridhar is mentioned 
ns govorningat tho capital of Annigeri. As inscriptions of Bijjala’s 
son Someshvar (1167-1175) ore found at Annigeri, it probably re- 
mained under tho Knlachuris at least till 1175. In l]84tboWestern 
Ohdlukya king Someshvar IV. (1182-1189), taking advantage ofthe 
religions dissensions between the Jains and the nowly started Lingd- 
ynts at tho oapitalKalydn, succeeded for ashorttimo in ro-ostahlishing 
tho semblance of Ohdlukya sovereignty. In 1184 Someshvar’s feuda- 
tory DandndyakBarmarasa is mentioned as govorningat the capital 
of Annigeri.® In 1189 an inscription at Annigori mentions it as the 
capital from which tho Mahdmandaloshvar Bdchirnja or Bdcbana, 
tho feudatory of Bhilluma tho third Devgiri Yndav (1187-1191), 
was governing tho Belvola country.® Soon after Annigeri appears 
from ono of his inscriptions to have passed with the greater part of 
Dhdrwdr to the groat Iloysnla Balldl ruler Vir Balldl or Balldl II., 
whose inscriptions range from 1192 to 1211. Annigeri appears in 
tho inscriptions ns one of Vir Balldl’s capitals in Dhdrwdr.* On 
the 17th of July 1800, Dhundiah Vdgli tho Knrndtak freebooter, 
wlion pursued by Colonel Wellesley, is mentioned ns encamping at 
Annigori in his flight from Dambal.® In October 1800 Colonel 
Wellesley gave orders for making tents at Annigeri, Dhdrwdr, and 
Ilnbli, throe places famous for cloth.® At tho beginning of^ British 
rule Annigeri and tho villages belonging to it formed tho jaghir of 
the Nipdni chief. It lapsed to Govornmont in 1839 from foilure of 
heirs. In 1827 Annigeri had 450 houses, fourteen shops, and some 
wolls.^ 
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> Pleot’8 K4n.aroso DynasHcn, 5J, " Plcot's KArnircio ^nasties, 65. 

> Fleet's Kiliiarcso Djneities, 72, * Fleet’s Kdnnreso Dynasties, 07 , 68. 

® Supplementaiy Despatches, II. 67. ® Siijiplomcntary Despatches, ii. -iw, 

’ dunes’ Ilineraiy, 72. 
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Chapto XIV. Arlekatti, a small village five miles nortli of Kod, vriti ia 1® 
Chaptei a population of 465, has tliree inscriptions in Old Kfinareseolmota 

Abieshvae. Irleshvar, a small village five miles nortl-east of H&gal, mil ^ 
TueB in 1881 a popdation of 779, has a stone temple of Kadambeshvc 

Sh with three inscriptions, one on a pillar dated 1076 to thescutiiiil 

** the image, the second dated 1088 on the alligator arch o! tie 

temple, and the third on a pillsr in front of the chief temple gale 
whose date is of doubtful accuracy. 

I AniAi, Artal, nine miles north-west of Bankdpur, has several temple! 

and old inscriptions.^ 

Asomi. Asundi, a small village three miles south-west of Gadag, mil 
in 1881 a population of 848, has a temple of Bommappa with ai 
inscription dated 1027 and a temple of Hanumant with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1053. 

isvmii. A'sundi, a small village about five miles west of Bduebenunr, hai 

a temple of Kalleshvar outside village limits. The temple has three 
inscriptions, two of them dated 1112 and 1143 [8 . 1034 and 1065). 
The third is much worn. 

BALiOKoa. Balagnur,' a large village fourteen miles north of Qadsg, with 
in 1881 a papulation of 17H has behind the wall of a temple ot 
Virbhadra an inscription dated 1192 in the reign of the great. 
Hoysala kiog Balldl II. or Vir Ballsl (1192-1211).^ 

BAusmn. Balambid, a small village about five miles south-west of Kod, 
with in .1881 a population of 391, has a temple of Tishparihireshvar 
and Basava in the Jakhanichdrya style.^ The temple has five 
inscriptions, one to the left of the god dated 1057 {8. 979), another 
dated 1079 (S. lOOl), the third on the south of the temple door 
dated 1087 {S. 1009), and the fourth and fifth dated 1118 and 1228 
fg. 1040 and 1150). 

BiuuHD. Balambid, a small village eight miles east of Hdngal, with in ' 
1881 a population of 645, hasa temple of Kallameshvar (80 x 22) with 
carvings both inside and outside and a temple of Bdmeshvar. In 
front of tbe Sallameshvar temple are two inscriptions dated 1122 and 
1165. The Edmeshvar temple also has two inscriptions one to the 
south dated 1117, the other to the north whose date has not been read. 

Balehalli, or the Village of Plantains, a small village six mfies 
south-west of Hdngal, with in 1881 a population of 27(), has 
temples of Maildrdev and Mallikdrjnn and eleven inscriptions. 
Mallikdijun’s temple has two inscriptions one on a hero-stone or 
virgd dated 1076, and the other dated 1049. Maildrderis temple 
has one inscription doted 1144, which, Kke the 1148 inscription, ia 
in the reign of the Westra Chdlnkya king Jagadekamalla E 
(1138-1150).* The other six inscriptions have not been read. Oat- 
side of the village in survey number 136 is a twelfth inscription. 

V Mr. J. E. Middleton, C.S. * Kcet'o EAnarcso BraosMes, 67. 

* Part o£ tfio stoDBS of tbe temple bavo been used to buld a pood at HirokerflT 

. . aboiittwoniflestotbeBOUth. ■ ^ 

< Fleet’s ^tiareso 62. Uader tbe Sanskrit name Kadalipuia, BSleiaili fa 

mentioned iatbo 1145 lucrfpbonasammgrcapItalrfJagadekMnalla II, Dittc^63 note 2» 
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SalUT, a small village tliroo miles south-east of lijingal, with in 
]881, a population of 251 , has a temple of Rtiiiiling with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1125 (S. 1047). To tho south of tho villago near a pond 
is an inscribed hcro-stono or virgal dated 12 12. 

Banikop,asmall village two miles north-east of Shiggaon, with in 
1 881 a population of 20!), has a temple of Dharvariiy, with two inscrip- 
tions one 2' 8cl' on its wall, and tho other 2' 0" X 1' 9" in front of it. 

Banka'pur or SR.tnAD.f!!.lt!, with in 1881 a population of 6037, 
is tlio chief town in tho Uankiipnr sub-division about forty miles 
south of Dhilrw.'lr. Tho 1872 census showed a population of 0268, of 
whom 4498 wore Ilindus and 1 770 Mucalmans. The IsSl census 
gives C037 or a decrease of 231. Of tho 1881 total 4298 were 
Hindus and 1 739 Mtisalm.'lns. 'J'lie greater part of tho Hindus were 
Lingrij’ats. Baiikiipur has a ruined fort, a post oflicc, and two 
temples. A weekly market is Ijold on Tuesdays when coarao cloth, 
blaiikcls, oil, and metal vessels arc sold. 

In 1820 a committee of inspection described naukiipur fort ns once 
a strong fortre.ss with a largo and deep ditch., but cither allowed to 
go to decay or demolished on several sides. Tho granite ramparts 
and gateways on one side were in good order, tho rest was out of 
repair.* Tho two temples nro a Jain fcas/i or dwelling, that is 
(ihrinc, of llangasvilmi Kagnro.shvur, and a Shaivito temple of Sid- 
dheahvar. Tho Jain shrine, which is usually called Arvattuknm- 
bhndn-bnsti or tho sixty column temple, is a fine largo old building 
partly rnincil and a good deal buried. The tornplo is in a comer 
of tho old fort.* One of the fort walls runs across tho back of tho 
shrino and is huill on it. Tho groat open hall of this tcinplo i.s 
supported by si.\ly columns, which give it its name. Tlicso aro all 
very carefully wrought in closc-gminod dark slnto. I^fost of tho 
middle pillars have round finely polished shafts, Tlio outer face of 
tho low p.arapct w.all which runs round tho linll is towards tho top 
divided into small panels hy jwirs of little, pilasters. Below tho 
panels is a Ixiiul of little yhikhars or spire.s of the northern tjpo Bet 
so close together that there are upwards of 200 of them round tho 
building. About the outer pillars rnns a fine deep carved cornico 
ribbed underneath. Bclwccn tho hall and tho shrine have boon 
one or two .«iiiallor rooms, but they nro so ruined that tboir oiitliuo 
cannot bo made oat. Traces remain of two beautiful open carved 
windows onco filled with florid work. Just in front of tho shrino 
is a small closed hall. 'J'ho doorway under tho porch on tho south 
side of this hall is oaoof tho best doorways in tho Bombay- Knmiltok. 
Unfortunately the human figures which adorned tho bottoms of oach 
side havo been removed leaving unsightly sookols. If this tornplo 
were le.ss ruined and overgrown, it would rivnl, if not Surpass, tho 
'J’rikiitcshvar and Snrasvati temples at Gndng. There aro si.v 
in.scriptions four within and two without tho tempfo in Old 
Ki'murcso clmractor and language. Of tho four within tho 


' In IT.'iO TicffoiiUiskr (Dr^criiilinn, fiOfl) notices nsiiKilpiir ns a svcll guarded foil. 
■Mr. JI. Couscus, Head Assiiitaul Uombay ArclncoIogiiMl Suncy. 
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Chapter XIT. temple three are let into the will to the right of the shrine door 

Places- uppermost os 

_ . the right ie in thirty-nine lines of about twelre letters each. It 

records grants made to the god Nagareshvsrdev of Banfcdpnr is 
Jwpto, JJJ 0 twelfth year of tho reign of the Western Ohdlubp Mug 
Bhulokamalk* The next below consists of sixteen lines of abost 
twenty-three letters each. It records a grant by a private indmdaal 
named Bhammagdvnnda of Ejriya or Little Bankdpnr ioib 
god Nagareshvaraov of Bankapar. The lowest of the thine is 
in twelve lines of abont twenfy-three letters eaoh. It records a 
grant made by a local governor or Dandanayak in the reign of the 
Western Ghillnkya king Tribhnvanmnlla 11. betterknown as Viktatni- 
ditya VI. (1073-1126). The date is effaced, but, as the name oftiis 
. year is Shrimnkh, it mast be the eighteenth year of YikramSditya’s 

reign or A.D. 1091. Tho inscription on the left hand is in thirty, 
seven lines of about sixteen letters each. It records grants made by 
one Mddigdvunda and other headmen to the Jain temple of Eiitja 
Bankdpur in the Sfmlkbii tammtsnr being the forty-seventh year 
(1120) of the Chdlnkya king Vikrama that is Til^mdditya Y1 
(1073-1126). The two outside inscriptions are one above anotheroo 
tho walla to the leftof the south entrances of tho shrine. They sic 
both in Old Kdnarcse character and language and are wellpresocved 
The upper inscription is in nine lines and has several rndsly 
cut emblems at the top. In the centre are a ling and priest, on 
their right a cow and a calf, and on their left a figure of Basavs. 
The inscription is incomplete. After a salutation to Shiv it appean 
to record something regarding a Kddamba chief, who, among othw 
titles, is called tho excellent supreme lord of Banavdsipur, am the 
favoured of the god Jayanti Aidhukeshvar.* Two blank atones 
separate the lower inscription from the upper with which it seems 
not to be connected. It is in six lines of verse, each line abopt Jwpnty- 
three letters and two letters over in the seventh line. The verses 
are in praise of a certain Simha or Binga of whom no details are 
given. The verses contain nothing of interest and the inscription is 
undated. 

The temple of Siddheshvar is smaller than the Jain shrine, and is 
not so old. It is hnilt of black stone with three doors on the east'- 
The walls have carved figures and the roof is supported on eight 
pillars. The temple enjoys a Government grant of land. Leaning 
against a wall to the right of the east entrance of the fort is a 
luge inscribed stone tablet of fifty-nine lines each line of aboat 
thirty-seven letters in Old Kdnarese. At the top of the tablet are 
defaced emblems, a Ung in the middle, a seated or kneeling figare 
on the right, with tho sun above and a cow and calf beyond it. To 
the left of the Img is an officiating priest with the moon above him, 
and, beyond the moon, a figure of Basava. The inscription is j 
dated 1056-56 (S. 977 Mmmdla samvahani), and records a grank 
of land to a Jain temple while the Ohdlukya &g GangapermtodiS 

1 Hub B Someshrar ni. (1126-1138). Pleat's KamreseDysMtor®-, , I 

* Msdbukeshvsr is thogreat temple in BaasTiei in Nortt Moan, Detailsatt gir® 
in Bombsy Gazetteer, XV, fart U, 261, 
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Vikramildityadov' sono£ Trailokyamallndov, ms ruling UioQangavddi 
Ninety-six thousand and the Bnnavdsi Ihvolvo-thonsand, and while 
the great chieltoin Harikesaridov, the glory of tho family of the 
KAdamba emperor Maynrvamin, waB governing tho BanavAsi Twelve- 
thousand as his undorlord. Tho grantors aro Harikesaridov and his 
wifo LachclmlAdovi, tlio assomblago of the five religious colleges of 
Bankapnr, tho guild of tho chief townspeople or nagarmahajan and 
Tho Sixteen.® 

Tho earliest known mention of BankApur is in a KolhApnr Jain 
MS. dated 898 where tho inmous city of B.ankApur, tho greatest 
among cities, is described ns having been called after himself by tho 
Chellaketan chief Bnnkoynras or Bank tho Dharwar undorlord of 
tho KAshtrakuta king Amoghvarah (85J-8C9).® In 1055 BankApnr 
was governed by tho KAdarabas (1050-1200) ns vassals of tho 
Western ChAlukyas (973-1192). At that time BankApur seems to 
have been an important Join centre »with a Jain temple* and fivo 
religions colleges. In 1071 UdayAditya of tho Ganga family was 
reigning at the city of B.inkApnr.** In 1091, 1120, and 1138 grants 
were made to tho Jain temple, which is cnllod in tho inscriptions tho 
temple of Nngareshvar, during tho mlo of tho Western Cbalnkya 
kings Vikramnditya VI. (1073-1120) and his son Somoshvar IV. 
(1 12G- 1138). In tho latter part of tho fourteenth century thethird 
Bnhmnni king IfujAhid (1375-1378) domnnded Bnnknpur fort from 
tho Vijai'nagar king Bukka (1330 -1379), who refused to give it np.® 
In 1400 tho eighth Bnhmnni king Piroz ShAh (1397-1422) sent a 
party of troops to besiego BankApur which is described us tho most 
iiniMrtant fortress in tho KnrnAtnk. Tho fort fell, and in tho treaty 
which followed, it was agreed that, to prevent disputes, tho fort and 
its valuable dopendoncics should bo coded to tho Bahmnnis forever.^ 
In 14 13 Dev Ray, the fourth Vijnynagar king (1401-1451) sent an 
expedition to reduce BankApur, but Ala-ud-din I. (1435-1457) sent 
,JInlik-ul-TuiAr with tho Hnnlntabnd division to opposo him, and tho 
Vijaynngar troops wore forced to roiso tho siego.*’ In 1472, at tho 
instigation of tho Vijaynagnr king, tho Hindu chief of BankApnr 
and Vikram Bay tho chief of Bolgaum sent troops to rotnko tho 
island of Goa, but tho attempt failed.® In I.‘>12 tho VongApnr, 
that is BankApnr, chief is noticed ns sending an embassy to tho 
great Portuguese general and statesman Dnlboqnorquc (1508-1512) 
to congratulato him on his success at Goa. Tho ambassadors 


• Tills is tho Western Clillnhy.-i kinK A'ikrsmiilitya AT. As 1035 falls iluring 
tlic roign of his father Somoshvar, A^ikramdility.'i was prohahly at this time his 
father's viceroy in chargo of tho t« o ili'stricts mentioned in tho iiisonptiou. Indian 
Anthiunry, IV. 20.1 ; Flcet’a Kttnarcso Dynasties, 87. 

' * Ind. Ant. IV. 203 ; Compsro Flcot’s Isfinarcso Dynasties, 45, 87. 

• Ind. Ant. XII. 217 i Fleet’s Kiliiaroso Dynasties, 3.3. 

< This is prohahly tho groat sixty column tcinplo of Kangasvllmi. Sco above, p. 05.7. 

• rioel’s Kanarcso Dynasties, 48. 

“ llriggs' Forishts, II, .730, Forishta ftslls tho Aqjaynaearking Krishna lUy. Vnisss 
Krishna Jtity is anothor iinmoof Iliikkn, this csnnnt bo right, os tho great Krishna 
IlAy rnled from IliOS to 1512. CnIdwcU’s TinnoveUy, 47. 

Miriegs’ Forishta, II. •78.'!. 

• UriSSs’ Forishta, 11. 432-433 ; Waring’a Mantthils, 21. 

» Diiggs' Forislit. 1 , II. 491. 
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bronght eisty beactifall j trapped horses and asked that they might 
have 800 horses a yoar and tho management of the land of Goa. 
Dalboqnerqao gave them tho horsos, becauso their chief was a useful 
ally as his land was a veritable and safe road to Yijaynagnrj jmd as 
his people woro skilfnl saddlcmakors.' In 1573 Ali Adil SMh tho 
fifth Bijdpnr king (1557-1379) took Dhdrwfir and marched on 
Bankdpur which was then tho capital of Yelapa Bay formerly a 
servant of the Yijaynagar b'ngs, but now independent. After vain 
appeals for help to Ycnketfidri, the brother of his former master, 
Yelapa Edy defended himself >vith such vigonr that ho nearly forced 
the Bijdpnr troops to raise the siege. Tho Mosalmans were 
especially annoyed by night attacks from tho Hamdtak infantry, 
who, valuing their lives but little, entered tho tents at night naked 
and covered with oil and stabbed the Mnsalman soldiers in their 
sleep. This unusual form of warfare caused a panic among the 
Musalmdns and their saiferings were increased by tho activity of tho 
enemy in catting off supplies. Mnstapha Khdn, the able Bijdpnr 
general, with tho help of his Berji, .apparently Badagp or northern 
that is Mardtlm-Telngn covolry, reopened his lines of communication 
and, by placing a strong cordon of sentries round tho camp, checked 
tho night attacks. Tlie siege was pressed, and, after a year and 
three months, the Mnsalmans were row.arded by the surrender of 
Bankdpur. Tho king ordered a superb temple within tho fort to 
bo destroyed and himself laid tho tonndations of a mosqne on tho 
site of the temple. Many towns and districts were conferred upon 
Mustopha, and, till his assassination in Bankdpur in 1579, tho whole 
of tho conquered countiy remained under his management.® In 
1673 Abdul Earim Ehdn, tho ancestor of the present Eawdb of 
Sdvannr was appointed governor of tho province of Bankdpnr on 
behalf of Bijilpur.® In 1747 tho Nnwdb of Sdvannr made a treaty 
with the Mardthds and gave np the whole of the present sub- 
divisions of Dharwdr, Navalgund, and Gadag, and parts of Ednc-.^ 
bennur and Kod, keeping Hubli Bankdpnr Hdngal 'and otheri 
districts together with his family possession the fort of Bankdpur.* 
In 1755 Sdvannr was besieged by uie French general Bussy, and so 
heavy a fire was opened on the torvn that to buy off the withdrawal- 
of the Maratha tooeps tho Nawdb had to pledge Bankdpnr fort to 
Holkor.® In 1776 Haidar took Bankdpnr and Savdnur and 
returned to Maisur, leaving a chosen body of troops in Bankdpur 
with directions to watch, and, as far aspossible,.pevent supplies 


I Coriunentiirios of Dolboiiucriliio, m. 2^G, 247. 

® Briggs' Ferishta, HI. 135 -139; West’s History, 11 .12. 

_ ’ Ormo's Historical Rngments, 276 ; Stokes’ Bclgamn, 42. The Bankiparsarlor 
included sijtteen subdWsions or pnrjanif », of wluch Wai ing (Marithas, 246) gives ajist 
taken from a Maritlia statomeat prgiorcd about 1790. Bio details are t Eijgal fS'OOj 
Banehalli £6876, I)hdnr4r or BasratalMd £12,013, G.idini *31,310, HaWl 
£2458, Hariiarfl036, Hav-oli or Bankllpar £25,745, Kuajgi £ 12 , 000 , Knmd.'inm£412o, 
Eundgol £00,903, Laksbmeshvar £25,953, Mdaur £1500, fdisnkota £9750, Karegal 
£64,377, Bainabeli £8250 .aadBirihalli £13,190. 1< 

* Stokes’ Bclgaum, 40 ; West’s History, oA 

•Grant Doffs Marithis, 287; West’s History, 23. The arBllcry practice dunug 
this siege so astonished the people that the year when ono and a quarter fiiWis of bals 
were tired against Sivauur is still a local era. Bom. Gor, Scl. C\U1. 210. 
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passing to tlio Dhiirwar garrison wliicli liad not bcon rodnootlA In 
1780 Tipn (1783-1799) took SAvannr and retired to Bankfipnrto 
colckrato tlio Mnlmrram festival.® According to a statement 
prepared from ^lar.-ltlia records of about 1790 Bankdpnr was tbo 
boad-qnarters of a sirkdr of sixteen pargands witb a yearly revonuo 
of about £254j290 of wliieb tlio Jlareli or BnnkAptir sub-division had 
n rovcniio of £25,74 j (Rs. 2,57,450).® In 1792 BankApnr is men- 
tioned ns a largo town with a ruined fort to the west. Before it was 
dismantled by Tipii's army BankApur fort was tlio chief fortification 
in the province of Sav.Anur which lay five or si.x miles north-cast and 
tlio two were together known ns Snvanur-BankApiir. Tlio fort 
seemed to have been well built and strong. Tlio ditch was deep 
and faced with stone and the cnrtiiins and bastions showed skill. 
Outside of the town to the south was a largo reservoir and a hand- 
some but neglected well.^ In 1802, in accordance with tho terms of 
the treaty of Bnsscin, tho SAvannr country with twenty-six tdhikdit 
.and a j'oarly revonuo of £102,284 and tho Bnnknpur tdhila with a 
revonuo of £.75,C7G were coded to tho British by tho Pe&hwa. They 
were restored to him in 1803 in exchange for territory in Bundcl- 
khand.® 

Sannihatti, a small villago about ton miles north of Rod, with, 
in 1881 a population of 309, has in a field an inscribed slab dated 
1314. 

Sardur, a small villago twenty miles south-east of Gada^, with 
in 1881 a population of 059, has a tomplo of Bliamtcshvar with an 
inscription dated 1382. 

Bolgal, a villago seven miles north-east of IIAng.al, with in 1831 
a population of 1387, has three inscriptions, ono nCtor tho w.asto 
weir and two on tho dam of a largo pond. 

Bolvantra, a small village three miles south of Kalghatgi, with 
in 1881 a population of G8G, has two inscriptions ono to tho north 
between the village and a pond, and tho other to tho west. 

BPivatgi, a small village throe miles north-east of Navalgnnd, 
has a ruinous tomplo of Riimling and inscriptions. 

Bolvatti, a small village eight milo.s north-east of HAnpl, with 
in 1881 a population of 28.7, is said to bo tho site of an old city cnllod 
LilAvnti. It has n largo black stono tomplo of Gokuloshvar with 
carved walls and five inscriptions. Three othor inscriptions occur in 
tho villago. 

Bonkankond, a small village about fivo miles south of RAno- 
bonnur, with in 1881 a population of 914, has a tomplo of Knlm- 
e.shvar w’ith.four inscriptions. 'J’wo of tho inscriptions to tho south 
of the tomplo nro dated 1033 in tho reign of tho Woslorn ChAlukya 
Jayasimha.III. (1018-1042) and 1202 in tho roignoltho Iloysnla 


1 Will!*' South of India, II. 170 ; Grant DalTa Murdtlids, 400. 
> Wilks’ South of India, II. MS. 

* Wnring’o MarAthda, 24G, Sco nhovo p. C5C note 3. 

•• Moor’* KTotrativo, Cl. 

' Aitchison’o Trc.itics, V. CO • CO j Grant DufTa Mardthilo, BSO. 
D 0S-S3 
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Yir BaM (1192-1211); the third on the lamp pillar is dated 1I|)(|. 
the fourth is on a hero-stone or virgcil dated 1284 (S, 120C)! ’ 

BhavihaT, a small village about twelve miles north-west j 
DhdrwAr, has a black stone temple of Siddheshvar svithtweity-foB 
square pillars and an insenption, The temple enjoys a gnioti)| 
land. 

Bidarkatti, about twelve miles west of Ednebennur, witliij 
1881 a population of 193, has a temple of Sangameshvar with ti 
inscription dated 1032. 

Bokya'pitPi & uninhabited village thirteen miles north-wist 
of Dhdrwdr, has a temple of Yirbhadradev built of black stone with 
an inscription. 

Bya'dgi is a municipal town on the old Bankdpur-BdneheesDt 
road about ten miles north-west of Ednebennur, with in 18Bh 
population of 4117. A weekly market, one of the largest in Ibt 
district, is held on Saturdays when rice, molasses, groceries, and 
cliillies are sold in large quantities Byddgi has a post office and 
a municipality. The municipality was established in 187D. In 
1382-83 it had an income of about £482 (Es. 4828) and an erpeodi-, 
tore of £383 (Es. 8834). The income is chieBy from octroi, house, 
and other taxes. The mnnicipality has done good work. Fmiu 
being a dirty town with streets full of holes and with ffithy pits in 
all empty places, Byddgi has become clean and has a number of good 
roads. The water-supply is from six public oistems or liauis and 
one well within the village, and several private wells in the villego , 
and surrounding betel and cocoa palm gardens. Byddgi has two 
schools, a Government and a private school, and a temple el 
Edmeshvar with two inscriptions, one in front dated 1092, the other 
to the left dated 1620. In 1847 Byddgi was described as the most 
importont market town in Edaebennnr with 259 looms. 

Byaliatti wift in 1881 a population of 3084, is a largo village 
on the Dhdrwdr-Gadng road about eight miles north-east of Huhli. 

It has a temple of Yirbhadradev of hewn stone said to be about 200 
years old and another of Edmling with an inscription. Thera are 
two Lingdyat religious houses called Kambhalli Math and Oharanli 
Math, each with an inscription. There is a fourth inscription noara 
well called Dhumakarva. The people of Bydhatti have two copper- 
plates one recording a grant by Singliana the last son of the 
Kalachuri Bijjala (lloS), and the other by a minister of Kanharadef ‘ 
(1247-1269) thfl seventh Devgiri Tddav. The Kalachari grant 
consists of three plates (l^'x?!*) strung together by a heavy ring, 
the seal of which bears a figure of tho bull Eandi with tho sun 'and 
moon above it. The inscription, which is in the Sanslerit langnage 
and is written across the breadth of the plates, covers tho inside of 
the first plate, both sides of tho second plate, and the inner and part 
of the outer side of the third plate. The inscription mentions eight . 
princes of the Kalachuri family, Krishna, Jogama, Paramanii, 
Yijjana or Bijjala, and Yijjana’s four sons Soma, Sankama, Ahava- 
malla, and Siughhanadevo. The object of the inscription is to 
record tho grant] of Knkkifnnrn village in tho Bolnvala (Belvola) 
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Thrcc-lmntlml, ‘to ono tlionsnnd BnilimanB by Singlmnadevn, in 
tlio 5’car llS-i-8o (S. 1106 Slnihhahiit tamvafiiard),^ The Devgiri 
Yiidav' plates rccOT’d tliat in 1258-54r (S. 1175 Pramdlhi samvalnar) 
Knkkaunru, the chief town of n circle of thirty villages, was hostowed 
or rather re-hestowed upon ono thousand and two Brahmans by 
Kanliaradevn’s minister Ohaundaraja.* In 1827 Byahatti had GOO 
honscs, twelve shops, and some wells.® 

Cliabbi, with in 1881 a population of 1G1.3, is a largo village 
about eight miles south of Ilnhli. The old name of Chabbi is said 
to bo Shobhanpur. In eai'b’ times it ^vas the capital of a Jain prince 
when it liad seven Jain temples of which ono is now left in the 
middle of tho village. The airliest known mention of Chabbi is in 
a stone inscription dated 071 at Adargunchi four miles to tho north 
which records a grant made by ono Piiiichala who governed tho 
Sebbi or Chabbi Thirty.^ Tho Vijaynngar kings (13 18-1567) are said 
to have improved Chabbi. Krishna Itaya (a.d. 1509-1520} is said 
to have lived in it and built a fort as at Ilubli. Under Musalnuln 
rule it fornjed part of llie territory of tho Savanur Nnwitb and tho 
Po.shwas had an arsenal in it. A small but old temple of 5Inllikilrjun 
stands near a pond, .and, to tho north-east of tho village, is a plain 
temple of Nettagalla Basvannn. In the middle of the fort is nn old 
well with nn inscription. Another inscription occurs near a tomplo 
of Kiilkildcvi. 

Chtllmati, n small village about ton miles north-cast of Kalghatgi, 
witli ill 1881 a population of 155, has a tomplo of Budaugudd 
Basappa. About a mile and a quarter from tho village is a much 
frequented don called Ajvankatti. 

Chaudada'mpur, a village of 370 people, on thclcftb.ankoflho 
Tungbhndr.a about fiftcon milo.s north of Ihlnobcumir, has lemiilcs 
of Jliiktcshvar, Ishvar, and Gopdovsvjimi and eight inscriptions. 
Muktcslivar’s is a black stone teinjilo less graceful tlmii tho Dudda 
Basappa tenqilo at D.anib.sl, but a lino bold building of tho wmo ago 
and .stylo (1000-1100) with its detail nioro completely finished 
than in the Dambal temple.® Jlukteshvar’H temple contains throo 
inscribed stones, ono dated 899 (S. 821 i.nw«nit.snin), 

another dated in tho reign of tho Wosteni Cbiihikya king Vikrama- 
ditya Tribliuvanamalla (A.n. 107G- 1127), and a third with throo 
inscriptions dated 122G, 1259, and 1202. Ishvar’s tomplo on tho 
bank of tho Tungbhadra has an inscription of tho groat chieftain 
Vikmmadityn of tho lineage of Chandnigiiptii. It is dated 1191, 
tho solar eclipse on the no-moon of Karlik (Ilccombcr-Jaunary). 
Four other inscribed slabs occur, ouo bearing three Devgiri Yaduv 
inscriptions dated 1242, 1203, and 12G3, another behind tho imago 
of Vir Bhadra in the temple of Gopiildovmuni dated 1203, a third 
dated 1201, and a fourth dated 1291. 


» Inil. Ant IV.271. Kulskaimnt is tlio torni of tlionsmo nnino in tho Niz-tni'n territory 
nhoiit nine miles soutli of YcIimiKn niiil tnciity miles nortli-c-ist of Mnnil.sr(ji. 

“ Klcct. 7.1. ’ Cltimai’ lliner.iry, 72. * Iml. Ant, Ml. 20.1. 

• Seiilietow, ()(!0, As iiilcsii'iilhoclilef tUfcctsot the Muklcslivnr lemliionro tlio 
f(iimorilsJ<»iii«,:iniltIiuanislIiiess of its ciowiing imt or lalaih. I'cieuason m 
Aiclillecluro of 1)11.101.11 mid Mywiie, p. C7 iiholoBioidi 30. 
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Chliapardlialli, a small village abont ten miles sonfch-cast oi 
Kod, with in 1881 a population of 179, has an old temple of 
Hannmdn. Outside of the village to the north stande an inscribed 
slab. 

Chikanji, a village two and a half miles west of Hilngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 218, has four inscriptions outside of a 
Smart temple of Amritbng. The temple has carved pillars and 
walls, and is said to be 600 years old. , 

Cl^kauarti, a small village about eleven miles south-east of 
Hubli, with in 1881 a population of 401, has a temple of Ealmcsh- 
var with a stone inscription. 

CMkkerur, with in 1881 a population of 1660, is a market 
town about ton miles west of Kod. A large weekly market is held 
on Wednesdays. Chillies and rice are the chief articles sold. Chik- 
kerur has a large pond called Hirikoro with two inscriptions dated 
1094 and 1163, and temples of Bdnshankari, Himumant, and Somesh- 
var each with an insoriplion dated 1058, 1101, and 1101, It also 
has two hero-stones or cirpals dated 1077 and 1222, and two 
other inscribed stones dated 1125 and 1129. 

Chin Mulgund,* a large village of 1584 people about sii miles 
north-west of Kod, has a black gram'te templo of Ghikesbvar to 
the north-cast of the village. The walls of the temple are carved 
with figures and the roof is supported on forty-four pillars. On a 
sinall hillock to the east of the village is a self-made linp of 
Siddheshvar. A HMle to tho left of the liitff is said to ho an 
underground cave. Two inscriptions ooour, one in eighteen linos of 
Old Kdnarese characters to the loft of the central door of the temple 
of Chikeshvar ; the other dated 1248 is near a templo of Ishvar 
outside of the village. 

DSiinbSil, in north latitude 15° 12' and east longitude 75° 50', 
with in 1881 a population of 3770, is an old town on the Gadag- 
Mundargi road about thirteen miles soutb-east of Sadag. Till 1862, 
when it was removed to Mundargi, Dambal was tbo head-quarters 
of a potty division. Gaavas and grapes ore grown in large quantities 
at Dambal and sent to various parts of the district. Dambal has 
temples of Dodda Basappa, Kdleshvar, and Someshvar, all much 
injured. The* temple of Dodda Basappu, outside the town to the 
north-east, is of a different style from any other templo either at 
Gadag or LakkundL The base both of the shrine and 
is star-shaped. As explained by Dr. Burgess, a star-shaped form 
is obtained by the averlapping of a number of equal squares over a 
common centre, with their comers all equi-distant from one another, 
in a oirde whose radii are tho semi-diameters of tk squares. These 
projecting oomws form the perimeter of the building. Ibo interiors 
of both the shrine and hall are square. In tho shrine, which as 
usual is dark, is a ling. In front of the shrine door is a large flat 


jaevaiam takcaituBmefrom its gold or ciia dual which is fonnd in tl>n 
TOi^honring Mis. According to ntradildon a hcmitageofthesajicUachhaVaiidlitiji 
stood on the site of the Mlago, f Contributed by Dr. J. Barges!. 
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door step bcantifnlly caiTod in low relief with rosettes, festoons, 
nncl sninll figures. This is perhaps the most beautifully designed 
door step in any leniplo in 'W'esforn India. Above the entrance to 
the little antechamber, immediately in front' of the shrine, is another 
piece of fine work, a .sculptured nrcbitnivo spanning the two slender 
pillars on cither side of tho entrance. It is one block about eight 
feet across and three to four feet deep. On c.ich side, close above 
the pillars, is cirvcd tho convcntiomal griflin-like monster, often 
called a ma7{ara or alligator, with an elaborate florid tail coiling over 
bis back, and great square jaws from which issues an omament.al 
wcath or arch. Under the wreath was soino figure or gronj) of 
figures which have been broken. Four carefully finished pillars 
.support the dome of tho hall which has two entrances one on the 
Honth the other on (ho c.ast. Outside of the cast door, in continua- 
tion of the length of tho building, a long porch or room of rough 
material has been built over a gigantic bull or nnntJ! who sits 
facing tho Hhrim*. The outer face ol tho walls both of tho shrino 
and of the hall are carried up from tho star-shaped base in 
vertical projecting conicrs. Tho horizontal basement mouldings 
are very deeply cut, and, with their strong lights and shndow.s, 
i-urronnd tho building by an oircctivo senes of light and dark 
bands. These arc slightly broken by little ornaments on the faco 
of each angle. Along (ho (op of tho upper moulding of tho base- 
ment are littlo grotqis of elephants and lions fighting or feeding. 
Tho facets of the walls, above this and up to tho caves have long 
slender double jiilastors with little tops or gJithttarf. Above each is 
Jt group of tiny figurc.s dancing or playing im-truments. Tho 
rccc-sps between the corners Imvo aho pretty carving. Unliko 
ino'-t Chillukyan temples this has no cornice except round the iiorch 
which is in advanco of tho .south doonvny. The spiro runs iliroct 
from tho caves ns a truncated cone. 'J'ho step-bke nppearaiico dis- 
appears, tho hloreys dwindling into mere horizontal mouldings. Tho 
doonvay on the south is very richly carved but has been covered 
with plaster and paint till tho carvings are nearly hid. Tho two 
pillars in this porch are veiy minutely moulded in an nbiindanco of 
jiorpcndicnlnr projecting and recessed angles. Close to tho tcinplu 
of JJodda Uasavanim is a little teniplo of Dabgadi or Some.shvavar. 
It is very plain, its most marked feature being a veiy' deep flat 
straight-lined cornice which runs round over (ho caves of tho hull 
or inanrlap. Tho temple ineludc.s an open hall or viandup, an 
antechamber, and a bhrine. Tho nntechnmlioris Bcpamtcd from tho 
hall by a perforated fctono Bcroon through which is a doorway. A 
bull or nnmli lies in tho antechamber and a ling i.s sot in the shrino. 

Onlsido of the town on tho Gndag-Mnndnrgi road is tho Tolad- 
avAmi math or monastery a largo modern building of black stone. 
Over tho tomb of TotadsvAmi tho founder of tho monastery i.s a 
well worked btone lotus. Tho pillars nro hewn in imitation of tho 
turned pillars of older times, and tho door is carved with a pattern 
in very low iclief, A door into a side cloister was brought about 
1870 from Ijakkundi about sovcii miles to tho north. Tho Lakshmi 
on tho door has boon hown into ii ling, but elephants romaiii. Tho 
prcbonl head of tho Tottnlsvdmi tnonastcry is ono Andavisvumi 
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Oliaptor XlV. nnd under him nro branch monasteries in most of the Tillages near 
Damhal, all endowed with lands. 

,To the west of Damhal is a mined stono rubble fort with a 
Da5i»ai, jnjn temple much out 'of repair. The fort is a largo cndosnre 
Fort. mils in fair repair. The walls are high, and for the most 

part nro built of largo out stono blocks into which are built parls 
ol 'ffflwcs, dcot Ivtttste, wwd side ■pesla. In ^veBsaftais! 
notices it ns a stono fort surrounded by a ditch between which and 
tho wall was a rnrnprt of earth.* In 1800 Colonel lYcllesloy 
described the fort as strong and well built with a dry and in some 
places deep ditch and walls about thirty feet high. In 182G a 
coinmittco of inspectioa described it as a square stonO fort of some 
strength, It was surrounded by a diy ditch abont ton font deep 
aud by a glacis or raised earthen mound which covered the works 
to a considorablo height except on the south where a large pond 
exposed tho ramparts. Tho ditch was well flanked by mund towers 
projecting about twenty feet from tho ramparts and gituatod ahent 
fifty feet apart. There were a few unserviceable guns. The com- 
mittee found the works well built and wanting little repair. /ITiey 
recommended that a garrison of one or two companies of sopors 
should ho stationed in tho fort with a hundred irregulars and a 
brace of twelve pounders.® In 1842 Captain Burgoync and 
Lieutenant Boll, who were appointed to oxamino the Bombay- 
Karniitak forts, described Damhal as a largo stono fort ohont 100 
yards west of tho town. It was nearly round, being about 420 yards 
long by about 400 broad. Tho chief entrance was on the east by 
four gateways, one within tho other, all covered and flanked by 
strong works. On tho north and west were single gates, both 
from within. There was a oovered way with a parapet and a 
hlookod small glacis out of repair. The defences of tho fort consist- 
ed of eloven unequal faces rvith angular bastions strongly bnilt 
and fit for ordnance. Tlio curtains wore of the same material and 
were in good order. The ramparts were seven to foarteon foot wide 
and had three to fear feet high parapets. The entire height of the 
works including tho parapet varied from sixteen to thirty feet. The' 
south face of tho fort, where was a small berm eight foot round, 
was entirely destroyed. Tho counterscarp of the fort was revetted 
or faced with stono worit generally in good order. Bound tho fort 
was a ditch ahont fifty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. Inside of 
the fort were a few inhabited houses and the court of the potty 
divisional officer. There was a palace and the mins of a number of 
houBcs. The water-supply was from a largo pond on the west, tho 
dem of which ran obliquely north and south to within a hundred 
feet of the south-west cornor of the fort. On the north large 
gardens came to within a short distance of tho works. The com- 
mitteo found that, if tho south parapets wore put in order, from 
its general good condition and tho strength of its masonry, tho fort 
was strong enough to face heavy ordnance.® By 1862 tho fort had 


1 Dcsoription, 1. 601. = MS, Ilcport, pp. 38- 39. 

’ Iteport dated Bclganm Stii July IS13, 
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fallen Into min'. To llio west of tlio town is a pond covering 455 
and watering 143 acres. Its dam was raised at a cost of .C993 
(R.>!. 9030) liy the Irrigation Department. It now hold.s 108,402,000 
cubic feet of water and is largely used for watering tlio noiglibouring 
crop-). 

Of five inscriptions at Dainbal the cnrlicstand the most important 
is an excellently preserved inscription in forty-five lines dated UlOo, 
on a slonc-tablot to the left of the small Jntn shrine in tho fort. 
At tho top of tho stono aro scvcrid emblems. In tho centre is the 
figure of a woman, apparently tho lliiddhist goddess Tdrd or TiirI- 
devi who is mentioned in tho inscription. She is Heated in a slirino 
facing full front, and holds in licr left hand an opening water-lily, 
and in hor right hand some ether objects. To her right aro a cow 
and calf with tho win above them; and to her loft is tho standing 
fignro of a man with his Lands joined and held to his faco in tho 
act of salutation. In front of his Imnds is the flower of an ciglit- 
leavcd water-lily, behind him are two lamp-stands with burning 
flames, and above him is the moon, fllio body of tho inscription 
which is in the Old Kiinaniso language, in finely engraved and rvell 
preserved characters of the end of tho eleventh century, covers a 
space about 3' 1' high by 2' 1" broad. Roiiiid the top of the tablet 
aro also two long lines of writing in tho same olmiactcr and con- 
taining three Sanskrit verses. Tho inscription begins with a 
aalutation to Buddha and Titrit. It records that on ijiinday tho 
fifth day of tho bright half of JAfy/t or Pobriiary- March in tho 
nineteenth year (1093) of, tho reign of tho Western Chalnkya king 
Trihlinvananmlln II. or Vikr.amAdityn VT. (1070-1127), grants ■wero 
made to two Buddhist monasteries or vihi'min at Danibal, Oiio of 
the moiHistcric.s is mentioned ns built in honour of Buddha b^- tho 
aixtccii fultis or head lucrchniits of Danihnl, and the other ns having 
been built in honour of the Buddhist goddess Tarn by the merchant 
Sainvagnyyn of Lokkigundillio modern Lakkuncli nboiit eight miles 
north of Dambal. Tho head incrcliniits who built and endowed tlio 
inonnsterios arc said to bo of tho Virn Bnlnnja sect,* tho class of 
merchants or traders who afterwards hecanio tho chief supporters 
of tho Ijingiiyat religion. I’lio inscription nienlions Lnkslimiidovi 
the clii(>r queen ns govcniiug the district called the eighteen 
fiijrtiMrna nnd the city of Dharmfipnra or Dlmrmavolnl apparently 
lininhnl.' TIio second in.scription at tho temple of Doiidn Basa- 
vnnnii ia dated 1181 in tho roign of tho Western Cluilukyn king 
»Someslivnr IV. (1182-1189) with whom ended tho biiprcmc power 
of the Western Chiihikyn.s. Of tho three other inscriptions two 
aro on pillara at tho entrance of the templo of Kftleahvar, and tho 
third is on a stone built into tho wall of a well close by nnd nearly 
buried. The present dexdi of Dainhnl has nine copperplates of tho 
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I OUirr forms in inscriptions nro I’.il.snjn, lisnnnjfl, nnd llannnjn. Tlio modem 
form is itnislicnniid ll.‘iidji;;n. 'J'Iipio a nidi ndivimnn of tlio llanaiigns called .Inin 
Dan-ijigi. Jlr. .i. 1'. I’lcct, C.S., C.I.K, in Ind. Ant X. IS.S. 

’ 'J'lir ilglitct n ii'jniliantf nnpc.sr to Imi o In-i n riglitccn iiiipartnnt tnirnn Bc.sttorcd 
over tiio jp-lvuln Tlirvc-Iiniidrcd. liuli in llulmniii sens one of iliom, Xnrgiind 
nnntiK r, nnd Uindinl a ns jicrlinpi n thinl. Flict'n KAnnre-r Uynnstics, 48 note 3 ; 
liid.Ant.XiI.47. 
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third Vijayanagar king Harihar II. (1379-1401). 'The plates are 
about 7i" broad by lOf long, and are strung on a massive ring, 
the seal of which bears the figure of a boar with tho sun and mooa 
above it. The plates are strung very irregularly though some of them 
are numbered. The inscription in Sanskrit characters and langaago 
is written across the breadth of the plates. It records how in the 
year 1879 (5/iafc 1301 SiddlidrtM samvatsar] Harihar 11., while 
ruling at Vijaynapr, divided the district of Gadag consisting of 
skty-six villages in the kingdom of Hastindvati into ttoee equal 
' shares. One was kept as the king’s share, the second was bestowed 
for the religious rites of the gods Ti'ikntedivar and Yimdrilyan, and 
tho third was granted to minor village gods and to Bnlhmans.* 

. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Dambal called Dharmdpnra 
or Dhannavolal, that is the city of religion, was under the Western 
Chdlukyas. In 109S it had two Buddhist monasteries to wliioh 
grants were made by merchants who professed the Buddhist feift. 
About 1690 under Anrangzeb’s governor of Sdvannr Dambal was 
the head of a revenue division managed by on hereditary Hindu 
officer called the desii of Dambal.® In 1778 Haidar Ali (1768-1 785) 
took Dhdrwdr, Baddmi, and eventually the whole country south of 
the Krishna, but left Dambal, Hargnnd, Navaignnd, and Sirhatti 
in the hands of their chiefs on their acknowledging his supremacy 
and ameeing to pay tribute.® In April 1800 Dhundia Vdgh the 
great Mardtha freebooter laid siege to Dambal During the course 
of the sie^ Appa Saheb, the son of Paraslinrdm Bhdu, detached 
against him a force of 5000 cavalry and, a large body of infantry. 
Dhundia defeated the detachment and took possession of Dambal 
on the 5th of May. On the 20th of July Colonel Wellesley 
appared before Dambal., He describes Dambal fort as stibng and 
well bnilt, the wall about thirty feet high, with a dry ditch, in some 
places of considerable depth. In the fort were about 1000 men who 
were summoned to Buirender. An hour was given them to consider 
the offer. They declined to accept the summons and the place, which 
hod held out against Dhundia for several weeks, was attacked and 
carried by escalade with the loss of a very few men wounded. Tho 
fprt was surrounded by a body of cavalry under Colonel Stevenson 
and by the Mardthlts under Gokhla. It was attacked in throe 


by two companies of the second detachment of the Second 
Regiment j on one face by Lieutenant- Colonel Capper with tho 
grenadiers and light infantry of the 73rd and the second company 
of the Second Regiment; and on the other face by Captain 
Macpherson with the grenadiers and light infantry of the 77th and 
tho remainder of the second detachment of the Second Bombay 
Regiment. It was impossible to force the gateway, and the par^ 
on that attack entered the fort by escalade ,■ the other two attacks 
succeeded nearly at the same time.® Almost the only loss to the 


® Joamal Bombay Braaoii Boyol Asiatic Society, XII. 338-33!), 

’ Stokes’ Beleaiun, 4i ; IVest's Histray, 21. ' Wilks' SooUi of Indio, II. 137. 

* Wellington's Supplementary Despatoheo, India (1797-1805), II. 73. 
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assailants was caused by the breaking of a ladder. The commandant 
ottbo fort, a Smart Brdbinnn named Shriniras Venknfddri Bnbddur 
Desdi was summarily hanged, apparently because bo refused to 
give u]? the fort,' During tho Third Mar-dthn War General iilunro 
appeared before Dambal on the 7lli of January 1818. After about 
four hours’ firing from two batteries, on tho morning of tho 8th, 
the garrison amounting to 450 men capitnlatcd and engaged not 
to servo against tho British during tho war.® In 1827 Captain 
CInnes notices D.ambal as a usual halting place on the Dhdrwdr- 
Beliiri road with 500 houses, twelve shops, and wells."’ In the 
18.58 mutinies the chiefs of Mundai-gi and Sirhntti attacked the 
Dambal treasury. But ns on the previous day nil tho money had 
been sent to Gadng tho insurgent chiefs gained but little.* 

DO'Vlir Hubli villngo, on tho Dhnrwdr-IInliyjll road six miles 
south-west of Dliarwdr, with in 1882 a population of 074, has a 
Jakhanitcharya tcinjdc of Shrl Rnngndth. 

Dovgiri, with in 1881 a population of 2618, is a largo village on 
tho Bankapiir-Rjlnoboiinur road about sLv iiiile.s west of Karajgi. 
Dovgiri has an assistant collector’s bungalow and tompics of 
linnnmdn, Basavnnnn, and Yollnmma. Yellamina’s tempio is s.aid 
to have heoii built by Jnkhanitcluir 3 'n. It has an inscription dated 
Moiida}’ tho bright half of Anh/idh or Jnne-July 1588 (R 14G0 
YUamhi mvivnUara). In 1875-70 three sets of copper-plates of 
three and four plates each wore found in digging tho bod of a 
pond at Dovgiri. 'J’hoy are all early Kndamba grants, und, though 
not dated in any era, are placed by Mr. Fleet about tho close of 
the fifth century after Christ, One of these grants is on three 
plates about 7"-5 long by 1"-S bro.id. 'I’hc ring joining tho 
plates is ^ thick and is an oval 2'*4 by 1'''8. 'riic seal also is 
oval 1'''7 by I"'!. The device on tho seal is n,good deal svorn. 

It is an nnimal standing towards tho right with its head turned to 

tho loft, with the figure of n god or n man loaning against it or 
sitting on it, Tho first plato has four lines of writing on tho iunor 
side, tho second has four lines on each side, and tho third has four 
lines on the inner side. All aro in Old Ktiimrc.so characters in the 
Sanskrit laiiRiingc. Tho plates record n grant of a field for tho uso 
of a Jain tempio by the heir apparent Dcvavarina, son of Krislmn- 
vnrraa, who is styled tho great Kadamba king. 'Tho second grant 
is in three plates, about 2''-5 long by broad, Tho ring which 
joins tho plates is about O'-S thick and is almost a circle 2'-3 in 
diameter. Tho seal is oval, 1"'5 by O'-P ; the device or ^Yriting 
cannot bo road. The first plato has five linos on the inner side, 
the second five lines on either side, and tho third five linos on tho 
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1 novomor General to Secret Committee of tho Ho-iril of Dircctopi, 3Iat August 
ISOO : Wellington’* Dcspifclics, I. 6S, Ocncml Wollcsioy ncems to have nflcrwnids 
rcgrctlol that the comma'iid.mt was imaged « ilhont forliier iimiiiry. llcroro he ieft 
India Coionei Wclinioy induced tlio aovemmoul of »omlmy _ to allow the widow of 
llio commandant to adopt a son and tiio son to Iiear the licretlitar}' title of the faniii}% 
Tlie coininanilant’s grandson joined tiie reiicllion of ISoS and forfeited Ins life and 

« states. See aiiove, p. 425, ’ maeUer’s Slaritha 3Ur, .Si . 

» dunes’ Itinerary, 72. * Mr. V. CharJen, C.S. 
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inner side. The langaage is Sanskrit tend tlie characters arc OM 
Kdnarese, small and neatly cut and mostly mil preserved. Tb 
grant is issued from Yaijayanti or Banavdsi and records the pit 
of fields for the use of a Jain temple by hlrigeshvarmEj the gnat 
king of the Kadambas, the son of Sbri Shantirorma in the U; 
of Edknstha, on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Kdrt& 
or November- December in the third year of the king’s reign, 
The third grant is on four plates about 8" long by 2°‘5 broad, 
The ring on which the plates are strung is rather bout. It seems 
to have originally been circular about in diameter and (T'J 
thick. The seal is oval by 1". The device, which is very 
indistinct, seems to be a sitting or a kneeling figure of a god or mas, 
probably of the Jain Jinendra. The first plate has four lines on 
the inner side, tho second five caoh on cither side, the third foot 
on tho inner and five on tho outer side, and the fourth has five ou 
the inner side. The language is Sanskrit, and the cliaracter is Old 
Kdnaresc, largo bold and well preserved. The grant is issued from 
Yaijayanti that is Banavdsi. It records the gift of a village to a 
Jain temple and two Jain sects by Mrigeshvarma the pious great 
king of the Eodambas on the full-moon day, the eighth fortnight of 
the rainy season, in the fourth year of his reign.' 

Devihosur village, about ten miles south-west of Ea'rajgi, with 
in 1881 a population of 1286, has temples of Bdnslianksri, 
Basvanna, and Bhogeshvar, the Bdnshanlmri temple with four 
inscribed slabs, tho Bnsvanna temple with one, and tho Bhogeshvar 
temple with two of eleven and twenty lines. Four other inscriptions 
occur in tho village, two in tho yard of one Kajannivali, one in a 
field, and one ou the dam of a pond to the east of tho village. 

Dha'rwa'r,® in north latitude 15° 27' and cast longitude 76° 6', 
forty-eight miles south-east of Belganm, 110 miles south-west of 
Bijdpnr, and about 300 miles south-east of Bombay, is the head- 
quarters of tho Dhdrwdr sub-division and district. The 1881 cen- 
sns returns show that Dhdrwdr is the fifteenth city in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a town site of 735 acres and a population of about 
27,000 or thirty-six to the square acre.* 

Dhdrwdr stands 2580 feet aboye the sea, about seventy miles 
north-east of the coast town of Kdrwdr in North Edndra, forty-eight 
miles south-east of Belganm, and twelve miles north-west of Eubli. 
To the north-east, east, and sonth-east the country round Dhdrwdr 
is open for upwards of thirty miles. On the west and south-west, 
withiu a mile of the town, are several small waving hills. From the 
north-east, east, and south-east, the town and fort hardly show until 
close at hand. From the south, the Collector's office, the temple of 
TJlvi Basappo, a few trees on the north-west, and Mailarling hill on 
the north first catch the eye, and on nearer approach, the upper parts 
of the German Mission Chapel, and the south of the town come 
into view. The approach from the west shows nothing until the 


’ Ind. Ant. VH. 33*38 ; JTimT. Bom, Br. Boy. As. Soo, XU. 300-323. 
t Contributed by BSo Briiidnr Tirmalrdr Tenkatesh, 

> This inclndes 871 the population of Dhdrwdr Cantonment. 
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liiph proiind is climbed on wliiob nro tbc Collector’s oflice and Ulvi 
Basappa’s temple. Tlie crest ot this high ground commands an 
excellent view. The Collcclor’s office, wliicli is probably tbe biglicst 
point for miles round, occvjpies n most prominent position and com- 
mands a view of tlio .surroundings of tbe town and of the country near. 
Immediately below tbc office, is Ulvi Basapjw’s tcmplo and beyond 
Ulvi’s temple tbe ^Inilnrling bill slopes to tbo Bagh pond on tbo 
south of the town. 'J’he town itself, with its .seven straggling vil- 
lages, is half bidden by the rising ground above the Ldl pond, and 
by the fort nnd station which arc embosomed in trees.* Beyoml tho 
tou7j a wide nnd rich plain, about sixty miles long by thirty-six broad, 
fit retches cast and north-east to a low range ot bills, among wliicb, in 
tho far distance, appear the holy bill ot yellnrama and the bill fort 
of Parasgad. Between April and mid-lfa}' the wliolo of this plain 
is one vast sheet of baro black soil, dotted with green village sites. 
During the rest of the year the plain is green with Indian millet 
cotton and wheat. To tbc nortb-ensb the country rolls thirty miles 
to tbo bill fort nnd town of Nnrgnud. To tbo w’cst tho plain ri.scs 
in low bills to tho eastern end of a spur which stretches thirty-seven 
miles from the SnhyAdris. 

3’he rock on which Dhitrwjtr is built belongs to tlio metamorphic 
series nnd is composed of In)'or.s of schist so twisted in places ns to 
be nbno<t vertical. 'J'bis stone is unfit for building bouses or drains, 
Sind house-building stone has to bo brought from a distance. 
Its po.sition on a slight rise gives Dhiirwilr cxcoUont natural 
drainage. The storm-water discharges north into a wator-courso 
which runs north-east to tho Govnnkop brook, about three miles 
north of Dhrtrwitr. Tlio snrfaco drainage, from tbo quarter of Iho 
to^vn which lies to tbe soiitb-easl of tbo hill, falls into tho Bdgli pond 
and the rice fields below it. 

The station of Dlidrwdr may bo divided info five parts tbo fort, 
tbo town, the civil stntioii, tbo cantonment, nnd tbo suburbs. 
Tho fort covers nlioiil Kcvoiily-six acres, and lias nn outsido 
diameter of about dOO ynrd.s. It lias ruinous mud forlificiitions, 
wliicb were partially destroyed by Government after tlio 1857 
miitiiiios.' In 182G Grant Buff doscribod tbo fort as guarded by nn 
outer and inner ditch twenty-five to thirty feet wide nnd nearly ns 
many deep. 'J'lio dofonccs woro of mud nnd were irregular nnd much 
decayed.® When built in 1‘103 (Shah 132.> Suhhmiu mmraUnrn) 
the fort bad only ono entrance from tbo c.ist with four gateways ono 
iiisido tbo other. In IGGO tbo gates wero improved by order o£ tbo 
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tocdlur \ulh sit inii nnu pim tii hhk- , luu. m.i imru^ „ui„. 

Ikth jiplorig to tlio iminliftbllcd lilinpp of R-ipUimr ; and sixteen survey niiinbcru 
iirionoiiic to tlic imlnlinliiU'd villnpo ot JWpitloUo. 

’firat 1'rcf.icc, TJiirU Edition (1873), nnd p, 468. 
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Chapter XIY, eighth Bij»pnrkingAUAdilSli!Sli(lC5G-lC7£l). The fonr gateways 
Ha remain, hnt are much out of repair. Prom the inside of the fort 

Bask ' fi^st gateway, bnilt in a line with the inner fort waBj is in fair 

yji, DntnwAB. order. It is 124 feet high and 11 i| feet broad. The arCh above the 
gateway and the sides are built with cut granite and iron stone 
and mortar. Its wooden doors, three inches thick, still stand but 
cunnot be sbub The bmor diteb surronnda xbe fwt mil. 
The second gate from inside, thirteen feet high and 154 broad, is the 
largest in the fort and looks fresh and handsome. Its massive 
woodon doors are four inches thick, and have several beautifully 
carved wooden'bars fastened to them by strong iron nails, lie 
upper part and sides of the gateway are built with good ont granite 
stone cemented with mortar. On tho top is an oblong slab with, in 
a largo oblong space in tho middle of tho slab, tho following writing 
in Persian : 

wnon tom by Borrow and 111 fcrtimo, call on tho fomouB and 
wondartul All. Through tho fayont of All and tho might of Muham- 
mod, 70 U aro Buro to ilad instant roliof. 

At tho right ends of the text are two small circles, the npper cfrclo 
recording the date 11th Mithamm of tho year IL 1071 liat is A.n. 
1G59, and tho lower recordbg: 

On Friday Fhldl Sittlno-O-Allair 1071 (that i^ 1 GoO). 

At tho left ends of tho square aro two similar circles tho upper 
circle recording : 

Abdal Onffar Commandant of tho fort of SbA'rtnvT* 

And tho lower circle recording : 

Abdulla Cantain of tho fort of Sba'rwa'r. 

Tlio workmanship of this gateway is different from that of tho 
fort wall, tho gate being Mubammadan and tbo wall Hindu. This 
gateway is built in a line with the enter fort wall. Beyond arc 
tho third and the fourth gateways both of which arc totally mined. 
The four gateways are so placed that an assailant attempting to 
cuter has after forcing each gate to pass some distance to one 
side boforo reaching the nest. The three inner gateways face east, 
and tho fourth or the outermost gateway faces north. Between tho 
second and third gateways, a little towards tho east of the read, 
stiinds a thick slab of stone ahont fire foot high and on® and a half 
broad called tho Field Pillar or Ran-Stamlh. Prisoners condemned 
to death were formerly beheaded in front of this pillar. Tho 
practice has been continued till within the last few years, heads of 
sheep being offered instead of human heads. 

The rcsidonoea in the fort wore formerly occupied by officers of 
the Native Infantry Ecgimcnt stationed at Dhdrwdr. Since 1875 
when now lines were built they have been occupied. by officers in 
tho civil employ of Govomment. The water-supply of the fort is 
from a large reservoir or hand. Outside the fort is surrounded by 
a broad earthen monnd or glacis. 

The town occupies the ground to the east and south of tho fort 
and includes the lowest part of Dharwdr with its suburbs. Tho 
original town or jietta attached to the fort was to the south-east 
outflanking the fort on the east^ It was defended by a low mud 
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east and west. Tte south-east division has ten laneaJ It ia 
inhabited by Brithman priests and GoTernment servants, the 
hereditary astrologers oi Dhdrwdr, a large number oi Lingdyat and 
Marditha husbandmen, labourers, and Bedars, two or three gold- 
smiths, one or two Lingayat priests, and a few MuhammadauB. It 
has two Lingayat monasteries, and three Hindu temples of Eayar 
Hanumdn, Gopaltrisbna, and Mabddev. 

The north-eastern division has eleven lanes.^ It is inhabited by 
Pendharis, Musalmdn labourers, betel loaf sellers and gardeners, 
Lingdyat grain mercbants, retail sboplreepers and husbandmen, 
goldsmiths, weavers, and sboemakers, and two Yadars. In ibis sub- 
division is tbe chief native liquor factory, a few Brdbman priests and 
Government servants, a Lingdyat and a Yelldl mason, a few black- 
smiths, rope-makers, and dealers in skin, and three temples of Isbvar 
Hannmdn and Kalva, and a goldsmiths’ and three Lingdyat religions 
houses. 

The north middle division has seven lanes.' It is inhabited hy 
several Brdhman priests. Government servants, the desdi of DhSrwdr, 
several rich Brdhman Lingdyat and Muhammadan merchants, 
Komti merchants, Jingars, retail shopkeepers and grain merchants 
and their shops, a few oil pressers, some copper and brass vessel 
sellers, and a few Lingdyat priests. In this division are tbe 
mdmlacddi’s office, Government Mardthi and Hdnarese schools, the 
old market, the chief police station, two Lingdyat monasteries, 
Hindu temples ofVithoba, Yenkohn, Mudi-Hannmdn and Ishvar, 
Hdghavendra Swdmi's shrine, a Lingayat temple of Basvanna, 
Ndlband’s mosque, and a few lime kilns. 

The south middle division has ten lanes.' It is inhabited by 
■ Mddhva Brdhman priests. Government servants and pleaders, 
Mordtha Lingdyat and Jain husbandmen and labourers, a few 
Musalmdns and cotton cleaners, goldsmiths, earthen-pot makers, 
Lingdyat merchants weavers and priests, three or four retail shops, 
and dancing girls. The chief objects of interest in this division are 
three Brdhmanio temples of Ealmeshvar, Hanumdn, and Ishvar, a 
Jain temple, a Lingdyat temple of Yirhhadra, two Lingdyat monas- 
teries, and a mosque. 

The south-western division has seven lanes.' The chief inhabit- 
ants are Lingdyat merchants priests and husbandmen. Brahman 


' l^gimuns from tbe Nevlcc ceto, the names of the lanes ace two Bcdac lanra, 
KoHkera) Uopiraja-galli, ifaThtba-^li, KalU'TOni, Attiholo-Toni, Shndra Joabie 
vadha, Eorrars' or nraslciana’ galli, and Gondhli’s ghlli. 

’ MuehandTa-galli, Gavadum-galli, Mad.niBetti-galIi, Adki-galli, Bhoe-galli, Onnaii; 
galli, Mcnsinlioi-galli, ■Viraktnmth.voBi, GhaD-voni, Motchigerri, and Ksimbar-goili 
or blacksmith’s lane. 

^Mudihannmin-galli, Dattobrao’s galli, Tdluk Kaeheri-gnlli, Hiremath lane, Desai- 
galli, davali or cloth-soUer’s bdaSr, Vibhuti-galli, Handikole-galli, Zingar-galli, and 
Bmnut-galli. 

■fi£u^nba^galIi, lakmdnhalli, Basti-galli, Beshpilndi-galli, HembE-g«lIii llondgalli 
and Hesroni. 

aKodanp^^galli, WcaTsra’latio, Dundi-galli, VcBigar-galli, Hanumlin-galli, Kaaba 
Byatnara-galli, and MoUia-galli. . 
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priests, merchants, Govomniont servants and pleaders, Tveavers, a 
blacksniitli and sovend gold'^niitlis, carpenters, a few ilulininmndan 
washermen, dancing girls, and a few indigo dyers. The chief objects 
of interest arc four Liiigdyat monasteries, a temple of Clinuri- 
Rasappn, two Bnllimanical temples of Biinsliankari and -Vonkoba, 
and a mosqne. 

The north-western division has ton Innes.^ Tlio chief inhabitants 
nro hluhnmmndan merchants husbandmen and labourers, Govem- 
inont messengers, tinmen, coppersmiths, traders, water-carriers, 
gniss-cutters, washermen, barbers, cow-keepers, a few Bnlhman 
priests. Government servants and plcnders,indigo-dycrs, n few ArnrAthn 
and Lingnynt hnshandmen, and labourers, goldsmiths, dancing 
girls, carpenters, earthen-pot makers, and Lingdyat priests. Tlio 
chief objects of interest are Bnilimnnical temples of Dnttntniya, 
Knrsinh and Unnnmiln, n LingA}-nt monastery, the Jdma and four or 
five minor mosques, tho Porsinn school-house, and tlio Gennan 
^fission school-house, on the bank of tho Ilalkeri Pond. 

Tho suburbs fall under five divisions. To tho north of tho 
main east and west street, and to tho cast of tho Hirekeri or Moti 
pond, are nine lanes.® This part is peopled by Muhammadan and 
itfnrittlia husbandmen, labourers. Government me.ssengers, constables, 
and some llindustan Brdhmnns. There nro three temples of BSliiji 
IJnnumdn and Gnnosh, and three mosques. To tho north of this 
ninc-lano sub-division is tho Buropenn Protestant burying ground, 
and north of this burj'ing ground is tho European cricket ground. 
Beyond the cricket ground to tho cast is lldvoripoth. On tho 
extreme north-cast about a mile distant is the now village of Mndiball. 
It is bounded on tho north, east, and south by Dhiirwdr lands and 
open country, and on the west by IlAveripcth. In 1 8152, under tho 
patronage of Mr, Josiab Nisbot tlio Principal Collector, Judge and 
yessions Judge, and Political Agent in tho iSoutbcrn Marllthn 
Country, Brdbiunn public ofliccns and agents of landholders built 
the now village of Madiball towards tho cast of IIAvcripctb. For 
some time it was called Nisbotjnir after Mr. Nisbet but it is now 
called ilfndilialla, from tlio nciglibonriug brook or halla on tho 
banka of which the long and strong grass called inarfi, used in 
making rope.s and sweeping brooms, is grown. Sladibnlln includes 
two long strpot.s rnnniiig parallel to each other east and west. 
There nro no cross lane.s. All the honscs boro nro built of snn-dried 
bricks, and covered with tiles. Tlio bigber public servants and 
agents of landholders and snrddrs bnilt several good honscs on 
both sidc-s of the Foutlicni street, ^fany nro now in ruins, and tlio 
fow that remain nro occupied by Bntbmnn priests and poor public 
sorvnnts. In tlio norlliorn street live several MnWltlm husbandmen 
mcs.songors and constablc.s. At the end of tho village is a largo toinplo 
of Nnrsinh which was built bj' the Into Riio Bahadur Sbrimv/isnio 


1 Tai1ko<1o-raIli, Oavli-g^Ui. T.mgoti-galli, Kumbh.'lr-g'illi, Paroga- 
caUi.tttoIlaMllIpur-galli, SoiUsir-galli, and IJi-!ti-g.-Jli. 

> Mutgar hno, IlaitdukhUn's Inno, iitra Iiii.lm liinc, llliovi Jlandi Lane, Manknlii'llda, 
&rochi-g^ii, Kodi lane, Kirii.tntni kute, and Alardtha lane. 
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Chapter XJV. Sanglt, dimn to tlio Principal Collector anil Political Agent in 
Ha piaoee. in front of Tiis lionse where liis family now lives. Thera 

Bask ^ . aro four or five houses of Muhammadans. The population is 

Bit entirely dependent on the Dhdrwdr market. Tho well water is 

swcot and close to tho surface. 

Iiavaipdh, About three-quarters of a milo north of the town is tho modern 
village of Hdveripoth. It is bounded on the north by the lands of 
DhitmiiT and Modihall, on tho south by tho opon ground botwcen 
HAveripeth and Dhdrwdr, and on the west by the open ground 
bchveen HAvoripoth and NArAynnpnr. Under BijApnr (1A89-1C8G) 
and afterwards under Anrangzeb (1C58-1707), DhArwAr fort was iu 
charge of a commandant, who had a small territory assigned to him 
for the maintenance of the garrison. The town or peUa was placed 
under the manager or mrsubhedar of tho district. The same form of 
government was continued under Peshwa BAlaji after he took tho 
fort in 1 753. TIio merchants lived in tho pelta and the markets were 
there. Owing to continual dissensions between tho commandant 
and tho civil authorities in the to^Yn, the garrison wore not allowed 
access to the pelta and had much difficulty in getting provisions. 
Tlio commandant represented tho mate to the Peshwa, who 
ordered a now petta or market to be built for the 'use of 
tho garrison. It was built towards tho north-east of tho fort 
in 1758, and was called Saddshiv peih, in honor of tho Peshwa’s 
cona'in SaddshivrAv, who had obtained tho order .for its building. 
As tho market da}^ in the MnngnlvAr and ShnkravAr street 
in tho town of DhArwAr were Tuesdays and Fridays the now 
market was ordered to be held on Sundays. It was therefore 
also called AdHvir path or tho Sunday street. When and 
why the old names wero changed into the present Euveripoth 
is not known. In EAveripetli two long streets, ono north 
and south, aud the oihor east and west, cross each other almost 
at right angles. The chief inhabitants are LingAyat merchants 
shopkeepers and oil-prcssers, FendhAris, cotton-cleaners, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths. Some rich Muhammadans, several 
LingAyat and MurAtha hnsbandmon and labourei's, and LingAyat 
priests and MnsolniAn beggars also live in this division. Tho 
chief objects of interest are four BrAhmanical temples of BanumAn, 
Ishvar, Kareva, and DyAmava, a LingAyat temple of Basvanna, 
two LingAyat monasteries, and three mosques. Outside the 
northern entrance of HAveripeth are the Fnrmankatti pond and a 
i-est-house. 

fulgatylhp. About a mile and a half to tho north of the town la a group 
of five hamlets Qulganjikop, KamlApnr, HosmalApnr, MdlApur, 
and NArAyanpur, all near one other and forming one largo 
village. Gulganjikop lies to the east, MAlApnr and KamlApur to 
the north, HosmAlApur to the west, and NArAyunpur to tho 
south. The boundaries of this gronp ore on the north tho 
lands of Gnlganjikop and MAlApnr, on tho cast the lands of 
MAlApur between this gronp and Eaveripoth, on the south the open 
space between this group and the fort, and on tho west the lands of 
Gnlganjikop and the jail. The whole group is more like a separate 
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village than a portion of the oily. The streets are more like lanes 
than roads, being neither paved nor metalled. Except about ten 
with tiles the houses are small and flat roofed. They are chiefly 
peopled by Lingdyat and Mardtha husbandmen and labourers. 
There are ten or twelve houses of carpenters and as many more of 
blacksmiths and earthen-pot makers. There are four or fire retail, 
but there is no large wholesale shop. Four rich merchants three 
Lingdyat and one Rajput, several Mnsalmdn and Mardtha Government 
messengers and constables, eight or ten families of Mnsalmdn 
beggars, and about ten families of Lingdyat priests live in these 
villages. The headman of Mdlapur is a Mnsalmdn, and the 
headmen of the other villages are Lingdyats. The accountants 
•of these villages are Brdhmans who live in the town. The only 
objects of interest in the group are two temples of Hanumdn, a 
Lin^yat temple of Basvanna, two Lingdyat monasteries, and two 
mosques. A little trade in cotton is carri^ on in these vfllages. 

To the south-west of the Gulganjikop group is Saiddpnr village. 
It is bounded on the north by the open ground south of 
Gulganjikop, on the east by the fort, on the west by the ground 
behind the jail, and on the south by the Dhdrwdr-Belganm road. 
It is peopled by poor Musalmdn, Mardtha, and Lingdyat husbandmen 
and labourers. There are some tiled and several small flat-roofed 
houses, but no merchants or Brdhmans live here. The village has a 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a few resident Catholic Christians. 
To the south-east and west of Saiddpnr is the civil station and the 
fort. Between the south-east of the Collector’s garden and the 
west of the town, almost in a line with the middle Khmankatta 
street, is a small nameless village. It is bounded on the north by 
the road from the town to the Collector’s office, on the east by the 
north and south main road from Hubli to Belgaum and the west 
of Dhdrwdr, on the south by the Kempgeri pond, and on the west 
by the Collector’s garden. About 1824, the private servants and 
messengers of the Principal Collector, and the military officers of 
the regiments then stationed in the fort, built several small huts 
and houses at this place. Several Mnsalmdn labourers, and 
Government servants of the messenger and constable class, several 
Bhois formerly palanquin-bearers but now fishermen, some Roman 
Catholic Christians, clerks in Government offices, and some 
Hindustani Brdhmans live here. About 1833 the jailor dug a 
public well with the help of a few convicts, and his family enjoy a 
piece of rent-free land for its repair. To the south-west of the town 
IS a village originally called Baberpur after Mr. T. H. Baber the 
Principal Collector who built it. It does not now retain that 
name. The boundaries of this village are on the north the southern 
slope of the Maddrmardi hill, on the east the south-west of the town, 
on the south the Hirekeri pond, and on the west the open country 
towards the main Belgaum-Hubliroad, The great south-east and 
west road of the town passes through this village towards the west to 
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Chapter XI7. the Collector’s office, District Judge’s, and First Class Subordinate 
Places. Judge's courts, Dlvi Bnsappa’s temple, the European part of the 
town, and the main road from Belganm to Knbli. On the south 

DnjtnwXn. gjjg pf g^jggj j^g ]j^q Bahddur 'TirmalrAv Indmddr’s dwelling, 
Satya Bodh’s Hanumdn’s temple, and four or five houses of 
Brdhman priests and others. On the northern side are Venliatrdr 
Bahddur’s large well, llrmalrfiv’s rest-house, and houses of three or 
four Brdhman Governmont servants and others. The smaller lanes 
in this new village are one called the Ohdvni, and three Berad lanes. 
The Chdvni was originally occupied by the saudrs or horsemen of 
the Political escort. It was next occupied by police constables until 
when they were removed to the now police quarters, MarStha 
labourers and others now lire there. The three Bedar lanes are so 
called from about a hundred Bedars and some Hulsars who live there. 
The Bedars hire themselves for daily labour or sell firewood. 'Some 
trade in mango and guava fruit in their season. There is a small 
Hanumdn’s temple in the Chdvni lone occupied by a Bairdgi 
ministrant. To the north of the new village and towards the west of 
the town are several small and irregular lanes of Holerus or Mhilrs, 
Talvarus or village constables, Kurbarns or shepherds, weavers, 
basket-makers, and Easberns or prostitutes. There is an Akhani 
lane, where live Muhammadan sellers of beads and needles and some 
workers in silk, Ganlis' or cowherds' lane, the two market lanes of 
the old regimental lines where live two or three Muhammadan 
cloth merchants, Eaknr lane where live some Pendh&ri fishers, 
firewood sellors and pony hirers who give ponies on hire and buy and 
sell fish, Madrfisi lane and Korvams’ or low musicians’ lane where 
live Native Christians from Madras most of them employed as servants 
in European households. Most of the people of this locality are 
poor and live chiefly on labour or service and some by begging. 
Most of the houses in those lanes are small clnmsy and dirty and 
the lanes themselves are not clean. Of religious buildings the 
Holerus have three temples of Dnrgava the goddess of cholera and 
her sister Mdtdji, the Muhammadans have one or two mosques, 
and the Roman Catholics have a chapel and a burying ground. To 
the north of the lanes in the west of the town are the new police 
lines down the north slope of the rising ground towards the _ 80 uth- 
west of the fort. The police force consists of Muhammadans, 
Mardthas, a few Rajputs, and a very few Brdhmaus. Close to the 
lanes are a small temple of Murgamma and a mosque. Beyond 
• the Police lines are the civil station on the north and west, and the 
fort on the east. Outside to the sonth-east of the town are two 
Lingdyat monasteries called Churmnri and Chilal, several houses 
of Bedars and Lingdyats, Edo Bahddnr Venkatrdv Principal Sadar 
Amin’s cenotaph, a public sweet water round well known as 
Kopramma’s WeR and a rest-house both built by R^o Bahddur 
Tirmalrdo Indmddr the former in memory of his mother. 

Popiilatim, The 1872 census returns showed a population of 27,186, Hindus 
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19j836, Musalmdns 6797, Christians 498, and ten Others. The 
1881 census returns showed a population of 27,191, including 671 
in the cantonment, of whom 19,709 were Hindus, 271 Jains, 6545 
Musalmdns, 618 Christians, twenty -four Pursis, ond twenty-four 
Others. Excluding the 671 in the cantonment, the remaining 26,520 
give on average density of thirty-six to the square acre over 735 
acres the whole area of Dh/irwdr town. As regards condition 
tho people of Dhdrwdr town moy be arranged under four classes, 
the rich with yearly incomes of more than £100 (Rs. 1000), 
the upper middle with £100 to £50 (Rs. 1000-600), the lower 
middle with £50 to £20 (Rs. 500-200), and the poor with less 
tlian £20 (Rs. 200). Of tho rich there are 125 to ISO families. 
They are chiefly priests. Government servants, lawyers, landlords, 
pensioners, traders, moneylenders, liquor and toll contractors, and 
copper or brass smiths. Of the upper middle class there arc 200 to 
400 houses belonging to almost tho same classes as the rich. Of 
the lower middle class there are 500 to 1000 families, belonging 
almost to the same classes, with the addition of some oilmen and 
tailors. Of tho poor there are 2000 to 2500 families, chiefly retail 
dealers and craftsmen", excepting copper and brass smiths ; a few 
oilmen and tailors, husbandmen, labourers, wanderers, and beggars. 

Except Government servants, whoso oiBco hours last from ten to 
five, men of all classes work from seven to twelve, dine and rest 
for two hours, work from two to six, sup about eight or nine, and 
retire to rest about ten. Among the rich tho women riso about six, 
clean the gods’ room, light lamps before tho house gods, help to 
make ready tho midday meal, dine after their husbands, rest till 
two, go to the temple to worship or hear sacred books or sew or 
embroider at home, help in making supper, and retire to rest about 
ten. In many fiimilics, servants clean the hearth, bring water 
and cook, while tho women supply them with provisions for 
cooking, feed anoint and dress their children and do other 
light work. Except that they rise before six and bring water 
and cook, middle class women pass the day like the rich. Poor 
women, except among Brdhmans and otlier high classes, rise 
about four and grind grain till daylight. After a light break- 
fast, they work till about twelve, dine, and lost. After two they 
work till six, make supper ready, and, after supping, go to bed 
about nine. A husbandman’s wife takes bis breakiast to the field 
about nine, goes homo, and makes dinner ready about twelve. 
In tho afternoon, she does house work and in the evening makes 
sapper ready and snps. In busy times, the men cariy their break- 
fast with them to the fields at about six in tho morning. The wife 
takes her husband his dinner nt twelve, and after two hours* 
rest, works with him in tho fields till evening. Sho bathos at home 
on Mondays and Thursdays, anoints herself with oil and warm 
water once in a fortnight, and goes to the temple on every Monday, 
and on Uahirsmkrdnti that is January 12tli, Mahdshivrdtri in 
Fobriiary, DivdK in October or November, and tho first Kdrtik 
EhadasU or eleventh in November. 
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The rich generally live in their own honses, which, if let, might 
command a yearly rent of £3 to £10 (Bs. 30-100). They have 
one or two servants to coot and bring water, each at a yearly cost ot 
£10to£16(Rs.l00-150) and their dmner,^nd one or two buffaloes 
and a cow, whose milk cards butter and buttermilk are used by 
the family. Buttermilk is sometimes distributed in charity. Few 
keep either a horse or a bullock carriage or a pony cart. The 
yearly cost of food for a family of five, a man a woman, two 
children, and an aged member of the family, varies from £25 to £50 
(Rs. 250 - 500), and the cost of clothes from £10 to £20 (Ra.l00- 
200).® A son^s marriage costs £80 to £200 (Rs. 800 - 2000), and 
a daughter's, because no ornaments are given, £60 to £120 (Bs. 600- 
Rs. 1200). The dowry given to the bridegroom is not included in the 
latter sum. A death costs £15 to £30 (Rs. 150 -500); and a birth 
£5 to £15 (Bs. 50 - 150).® Upper middle class himilies live in honses 
with a yearly rent of £3 to £5 (Rs. 30 - 50) ; servants cost them 
about £3 to £6 (Rs.30-60) a year besides dinner. They keep a 
cow or a buffalo, whoso milk is used by the family. Most of them 
if Brdhmans, Mardthds, Jains, or Musalmdns, keep a small pony 
and if Lingdyats, a bullock to ride on, food costs £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200-400), clothes £6 to £12 (Rs. 60-120); a son’s marriage 
£40 to £100 (Rs. 400-1000), and a daughter’s, exclusive of the 
dowiy paid to the bridegroom, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500); a death 
about £12 to £20 (Rs. 120 - 200) ; and a birth £4 to £12 (Rs. 40 • 
120).* Lower middle class families Rve in houses with a 


' The avenigB wage dotiuls are: Cook £10 (Bb. 1O0) and dinner, watcr-Iicarcr tlio 
same, konse servant £6 to £10 (Bs. 60-100), staUe servant £7 8s. (Bs. 74), barber 
and wasbenaan£2 (Bs. 20), and family priest £5 (Bs SO), and dinner and clothes. If 
the priest’s wife lives with the family her cost will be £2 gs. (Be. 24), and dinner and 
olotnes. 

e Tbe clothing details are : The woman two robea or sddk Bs. 12 each, four bodices 
Bs, 1 4 each, one pildmhar or silk robe Bs. 125 and one paitlmni or silk and cotton robe 
Ba. 1^ lasting five yeaie. The mon a lace-hordcred famdl or liandkercliief Bs. 40 
lasting six yean, a coat or tmnarklm of broadcloth ^ 20 or Bs. 30, oad twelve cotton 
coatsBe. 1 eaeh,twopaii8 of waistcloths Bb. 1(I-1S a pair, and a pair of shoesBs.2 
each. A child's clothes cost Rs. 10- IS. 

’ The ceremonial expenses are : Marriage for a hoy, ornaments to the bride Rs. 2000, 
olothes Bs, 500, food Bs. 1000, charity Rs. 200, fireworks Bs. 75, musiciims Bs.5D, 
geUiadali or betel leaves and nuts and dancing girls Ba, 100 and dinner, labour Bs, 75, 
miacellaueous Bs. 600 , and in the case of a girl a dowry of Rs. 1500 to the bridegroom, 
total Rs. 0000. Death, wood Rs,7> priest lU.75,man^gi{tstohcggingBT4hmansanil 
diu/iaddn _oi ten gifts Rs. 100, and amiaiAard or dinner to Bathmans Rs. 100, total 
Be. 2S2. Birth, eeimncinant chargee Rs. 30, gifts to Birmans Rs. 23, sweetmeats Rs, 15, 
betel leaves end mnaicianB Rs, 10, (dothes for tlic mother end babe Rs, SO, total 
Rs. 180. The charges for agirl are Its. 25 to Ba, 30 more than for a boy. 

< The total details aro : Cook Bs. 72, house sen’ant Bs. 00, stable servant Ha. 60, and 
barber and washemum Bs. 16, honscliold priest Rs. 30, mutlaidi or priestess Ks. 12. 
Clothes, the woman two robes at Rs. S each and four bodices ot Re. 1 Ctsch, pildmbar 
Rs. 100, good robe Rs. 30 or Ra 40 ; tbo man two pain of waistcloths Bs. S each, lace 
headscarf Rs. 25, coat of bandt Rs. 15 - 20, eiglit dni/h or smell coats Rc. 1 cacli, and a 
pairof shoes Rs.lJ each; the boy’s and the girl’s olotlies costRs. Seach. JIarriage,a 
son’s marriage, ornaments Bs. 800, clotlics I&, 300, food Rs. 500, charity Rs. 75, fire- 
works Rs, 30, yelUadaH and dancing girls Rs. 75 and dinner, bibonr R& 60, 
miscellaneona Rs. 300, and dowry to bridegroom in tlio case of girls Bs. 1000. The 
expense of a danghtcr’e marriage ie the same except that there are no ornaments. 
Death, wood Rs. 7i priest Rs, 60, boggnn Rs. 76, pailnddn Rs. 10, tnmaUarch Re. 13, 
miscellaneonsRs. 50. Biriti, confinement chaiges Rs. 25, Bidbmon beggan Bs. 20, 
sweetmeats Bs. 15, yeltiaduki Bs, 10, clothes Rs. 30, 
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yearly rent" of £2 10s. to £3 (Rg.2S-30); their servants cost them 
about £2 (Rs. 20) and dinner, and the torber and washerman cost 
them 12s. (Rs. 6).^ They keep a cow or a buffalo abont half of the 
produce of which is used in the house and the rest they sell j their 
food costs them £18 to £30 (Es. 180 - 300), their clothes £4, to £8 
(Rs.40-80), a son’s marraige £30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600) and a 
daughter’s, oxclusive of the dowry paid to the bridegroom, £20 to £40 
(Rs. 200 - 400) ; a death £8 to £10 (Rs. 80 - 100) ; and a birth £3 to 
£6 (Rs.30-C0).' The poor live in houses with a yearly rent of 12s. 
(Rs. 6), the barbers and the washermen costing them Gs. (Rs. 3) a 
year. They keep a cow or a buffalo about one-fourth of whose produce 
is used in the house and the rest is sold ; food costs them £l0 to £15 
(Rs.l00-lo0) ; clothes £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30) j a son's marriage costs 
£4 to £8 (Rs.40-80) in addition to the dowry or terunu; a 
daughter’s marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); n death £3 to 
£5 (Rs.30-50) ; and a birth £1 to.£l 10s. (Rs.l0-15).s 

The following is a short summary of tho present strength and 
condition of tho different classes of townsmen : 

Priests, of whom there are about 400 families, are found in all 
parts of tho city. They aro of two main classes Hindus and 
Alasalmiins. There aro about scvon-sistcentlis of Brdhman priests 
of sects, onc-sixteenth of goldsmiths carpenters and blacksmiths, 
four-sixteenths of Lingdj’ats, and four-sixteenths of Musalmans. As 
it is not a holy plaoo like Niisik or Pandhnipur, Dhdrwdr has no 
Bi^hman priests with hereditary supporters or yajmdns. Several 
priests are attached to families as family priests, and ofSciato at all 
their religious ceromouios. Some hold indms or rent-free lands, 
others are temple priests and beggars. Very few of tho priests are 
well off and able to save and occasionally to lend money. Their 
wives do nothing but houso work. Many Bond their boys to school, 
teaching thorn Kdnaroso, Marathi, Sanskrit, and English, and 
striving to got them into Govonuiiont service. They live chiefly 


' Tlic tobil details are ; TTonac aerrantits 4S, lairbor and w.-ishcrman Rs. S. Clothes, 
the woman two robes at Rs. 6 each, four bodices at IS nnnns ciich, two good lobes 
Its. so ; tho m.m a two or four year simplo hcadsearf Rs. 10, two pairs of waistcloths 
c.seh at Its. .1. four dn'/is at IS nanus each, ono coat at Rs. !>, and one pair of sliocs IS 
nnnns ; tho children cost Rs. G c.sch. Alarriago fora boy, oniomcnts Rs. JOO, olotlics for 
imthlioy and girl Rs. 100, food Rs. 100, chanty Rs, 60, hrowoilvs and oil Re. 10, nnisio 
Rs. 15, pelUarlam and d.snciiig girls Rs, So and dinner, labour Rs. S5, misccllaiieona 
Rs. 100, and dowiy to bridegroom in tho caso of gnls Rs. 150, Death, svood Rs. 7, 
priest Rs, 2«i, gifts Rs, ‘10, patlmlan Us. 10, nnnakhttrch Rs, 60, Birth, coiifiiiemcut 
Rs. SO, ccrcmnnics Rs. 10, charity Rs. 6, swcetnie.its and nnisicinns Rs. 8, feast on 
twciftli day Its. 8, clotiics for niotlier and liabo Rs. 16, total Rs, GG, Tho charges on 
account of tho last threo items arc grc.atcr on the birtli of a eon than on tlio birth 
of a daughter. 

’ Tho total details aro : Barber and wasiicmian Rs. 4. Clothes, the aroman two 
robes at Us. <1 each and one bodice at niinns 2, good robes Rs. 10 ; tho man a simple 
liCiSdsciirf Its. 5, two pniis of waistcloths .it Rs. 2 a pair, two rinyis nt 12 annas each, 
ami a 12 nnnni pair of sandals, tho boy and gill toj-elhor cost Rs. 4. tlamago tor a 
aoiw onunnciits Us. 100, clothes for Imth hoy and girl Rs. 25, fooil ' giftand 

iiinsic Rs. 5, labour Rs. 5, misecllanemia Rs.r>, and dowyy t- ‘ tho 

case of girls Rs. 100. Death, svood ’ ' Its. 6, gifts -y 

Rs. 10, in food Rs. ai. Birth, . Rs. 10, • i. r 

bwcclmcats Rs. 4, ycUio'lctki and 
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in tlie north, south-east, and middle parts 0! the town, and in the 
Modihall village. Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and other craftsmen 
support their own priests. Some Lingiyat priests hold indm or 
rent-free lands and others are beggars. Of Mnsalmdn religious 
officers, some are Kizis or marriage registrars, MalMs or priests, 
Khatibs or scripture readers and mosque servants, who hold rent- 
free landa The rest live by begging. 

Lawyers or Vakils, of whom there are about fourteen houses, 
chiefly in the town, are Mddhva, Smdrt, Konkanasth, and Sdrasvat 
or Shenvi Bnihmans. Some of them ore rich and save. The rest 
are jnst able to make a living. Their wives do house work generally 
with the help of servants. Their boys go to school and learn Marathi 
Kiinarcse or English. Few of them have risen to high places in 
Government service. 

Government servants numbering about 1000 houses live in 
all parts of the town. They are Brdhmans of different closse.s, 
Mardthas, Lingiiyats, llusalmans, Pfirsis, and Christians. Of the 
Brdhmans and Jfarathds some hold high places in the revenue ' 
judicial police and educational branches ^of the service, others are 
clerks and a few especially Mardthas are messengers and ccnstables. 
A few Lingdyats hold high places in the revenue department and 
the rest are clerks. The Mnsalmdns are messengers and constables. 
Three or four of them are clerla, and a few hold higher posts. Of 
the Pdrsis and Christians a few hold high positions and the rest are 
clerks. Of Government servants those in high positions are alone 
able to save. Thoir wives do nothing but house work, and all but a 
few messengers and constables send their boys to schools. 

Besides the Civil Surgeon and hospital assistants, there are about 
eight practitioners, four of them Brdhmans, one a goldsmith, and one 
a'Mardtha, known ns vaidijas, one a Musalradn hakim, and one is 
a Pdrsi who is a licentiate of medicine and surgery of the Bombay 
University. The vm'dyas live in the Hindu quarter of the city, the 
hakims in the Mnsalmdn quarter, and the Pdrsi in the European 
station. There are also two female medical practitioners one a 
Mnrdthn and the other a Telinga woman. They belong to the 
prostitute class and live in the Hindu quarter of the city. Except 
the Pdrsi none of those practitioners perform surgical operations. 
They are called in cases of sickness and are generally paid 2s. to 
£5 (Ral-60) including all presents, besides the price of the 
medioina They neither save nor lend money ; but are fairly off, 
free from debt, and live in rented houses. The wives of the male 
practitioners do nothing hut house work and their hoys go to school. 
Besides these regular doctors, three or four barbers bleed and set 
dislocated hones, three or four Mardtha and Lingdyat women act 
as midwives, and about four wandering Yaidus prescribe pills or 
matrds. 

Of men of means, there are about one hundred and twenty- 
five landlords, including Desdis, Deslipdndes, Inamddrs, and 
Government ponsionors. Of the landlords some are Brdhm.ins, and 
some Lingdyats who livo in the Hindu quarter of tho city, and tho 
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rest Mnsalmdns who live in the Musalmdn part of the town. Partly 
from the namher of dependants and partly from the large sums 
they are obliged to spend on marriages and other ceremonies, men 
of this class are badly off. Some of them are in debt. They send 
their boys to school and some of them have risen to high posts in 
Government service. The Government pensioners are Brahmans, 
Marathas, Musalmdns, Ijingayats, and Christians. They educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 

Of moneylenders there are four Bnthmans of all subdivisions, a 
Komti, a Musalman, and a Lingdyat. All are settled in Dbdrwdr. 
They are sober, fairly thrifty and hardworking, and well-to-do, some 
of them with capitals of £500 to £800 (Es. 5000 -8000), and one with 
nearly £5000 (Rs. 50,000). No Dharwilr moneylender is worth 
more than £5000 (Rs. 50,000). They live in their own houses worth 
a yearly rent of £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). Their women do nothing bub 
house work and are helped by servants, and their boys go to school 
from seven to fifteen learning Kdnarese, Marathi, and a few English. 
They lend money to trade^-s, husbandmen, and brass-workers, chiefly 
for trade purposes ; but sometimes to meet marriage and other special 
private expenses. Advances are made sometimes on the security of 
land houses and ornaments, and sometimes on personal security. 
Their rates of interest vary from nine per cent when gold and silver 
ornaments are pleged, to twenty-four per cent on personal or landed 
security. Either bonds, or signature in the day books, with a 6d, 
(4 «8.) stamp affixed, are always taken. Two books are kept, a day 
book called rojndma or kirdi and a ledger or khdta. Though they 
often take their debtors into the civil courts, the moneylenders bear 
a good name for patience and fair dealing. Mdrvadi moneylenders 
number four to six houses, chiefly in the town of Dhdrwfir. They are 
most hardworking sober and thrifty, but very harsh and graspng. 
They are well off, some of them with capitals of £200 to £400 
(Rs. 2000 - 4000), living in rented houses worth a yearly rent of 
£1 16$. to £2 89. (Bs. 18 - 24). Their women do notlung but house 
work, 'r&eir boys are in AfjCrwitr. They make advances to traders 
shopkeepers and husbandmen, chiefly for trade purposes and 
Bometimos to meet marriage and other expenses. They always 
require bonds and mostly take houses, fields, and ornaments in 
mortgage. Their nominal rates of interest are the same as those 
charged by Brahman, Linghyat, and Musalmiln moneylenders, but in 
addition to interest, when making an advance, under the name of 
discount manoti and batta, they levy special cesses each of two to 
five per cent on the amount borrowed. They keep the same books 
as Brahman moneylender's. As creditors they have a bad name for 
harsh and nnscrupulons if not dishonest practices. Besides these 
moneylenders, an oil-sellar and one or two pulse-sellers lend money. 
Moneylenders’ clerks are almost aU Brahmans. They write Modi 
and Kdnareseand arepaifl £7 49. to £9 12s. (Es.72-96) ayear. 

Moneychangers or sardjs, numbering about twelve houses, are 
chiefly Brdhmans, Komtis, and one or two Lingdyats. They are 
patient and thrifty and fairly well-to-do with capitals of £10 to 
£50 (Bs. 100 -500). They live in bouses of their own, worth a 
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yearly rent of 12s. to .€1 4?. {Rs.0-12)j tlieir women do nothing 
but house work, and their hoys go to school, where many of them 
learn English. They enter Governmont seta’ico and one has risen 
to the post of doputy collector. The inonoyclmngcr sits in his shop 
or by the roadside, buying and selling ornaments, and changing 
copper nud silver coins or copper coins. Those who sit by tho 
roadside are called ehinvurs. They give copper for silver and 
silver for copper and levy a chnrgo of (^d.) a.) on each rupee, 

lurcdf* or shells nro never used in Dharwjlr. Dc-'icles the ahovo classes 
one or two Shiinpis cam their living ns raonoychangers. 

Clrain-doalors, numbering 200 to 300 families, nro found all 
over tho town and suburbs. They include Lingilyats, BrAhmansof all 
clnsaca, Mnrdthiis, Musalintlns, Shiinpis, Gnvlis, and Kumbars. They 
belong to tsvo classes, wholesale and retail dealers, 'llio wholesale 
moTchauts, of whom there arc altogether ahont twelve or thirteen, 
are chiclly Lingnynts with two or three Mnsalunins. They are rich, 
bringing or buying wheat and inillct from Bagalkot in North Bijapur 
and RAnehennur and Gndng in Dhfirwar and tlio neighbouring 
villages ; and rice from Ilnhyiil and iinndgod in KAnnra, Ilulkopj 
IlcnignUi, Knrkop, Knlghatgi, nnd other noigbbonring villages. 
They dispose of the grain to refnil sellers. They live in their own 
honses worth a ycnrly rent of .02 -Is. to £G (Us. 24 .60). Their wives 
do nothing but house work und tlieir hoys go to scliool. Tho retail 
grain dealers, whonre chiclly LingAynts, MnrAthAs, Musalmans, nnd a 
few BrAlmmns, arc found all over tho city. They often carry on their 
trade partly by borrowed capital. As a class they arc poor, living 
some in their own mid ofhcis in hired houses worth a yearly rent 
of 69 . to 10*. (Its.S-O). The wives of some of them sell in their 
shops. Tlicy buy partly from husbandmen in tho markets, and 
partly from wholc-'alo grain dealers. They arc hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty. Somo have a bad name for cheating their customers 
by using more than ono set of measures. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom thoro aro about ono hundred houses in 
dillorcnt parts of the city are Lingnynts, MnrathAs, MusabnAus, and 
Bednrs. They arc hardworking, thrifty, honest, and sober. As a 
class they arc poor, living from hand to mouth in houses of a yenriy 
rent of 1 *. to 2*. (Re. | - 1). Their wives work as saleswomen, nnd 
their boys do not go to school. Tho gardeners grow their own 
vegetables, and tlio others buy from gardeners. They sell to. all 
consumers nnd to neighbouring villagers, who buy on market days. 
Ilend-londs of fuel in tlio morning and of grass in tho evening are 
brought for sale in tho market or in the town by Bodar, KAkar, 
PendhAri, Jlhar, nnd other women. Bedars nnd MhArs bring fnol 
from eight or nine miles nnd do not get more than Od. (-t at.) tho 
head-load. They live from hand to month. Tho grass is their own 
property or is brought from wholesale sellers who buy up entire 
meadows or kiirann and stock tho grass in Inigo heaps oxhanvis outsido 
tho town. 

Sugar and Spico dealers nro of two classes, wholesale and retail. 
Tho wholcs.alo dealers Lingfiyats and IComtis number about eight 
honses. They live chiefly in DhAiwAr town in Ifiivcripelh. They 
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nro tlirifty, sober, hardworking, and well-to-do with capitals of £I 00 
to £200 (Rs. 1000 -2000), living in houses worth a yearly rent of 
£l 4 s. to £1 IGs. (Hs. 12-18). Their women do nothing but house 
work and their boys go to school from seven to fourteen. They 
bring spices from llehiri, Kadapa, Bangalnr, and Bombay and sell 
them to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there nro 
about thirty houses chiefly Lingdynts, Ivomtis, and one or two 
Musnliuilns. Tho retail dealers are not well off. 'ITieir capitals 
vary from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), and they live in houses worth 
yearly rents of £1 4s. to £1 10s. {Rs.12.15). Their women do 
lioitcc work and sometimes sell in their shops ; their boys are sent to 
school. They buy’ from wliolos.alo dealers and sell to consumers. 
Dealers in sugar and spice also deal in salt. There are no 
sepamto salt sellers. 

Oil-sellers are of two classes, Liiigdyat Ganigerus and others of all 
castes. About eight families of professional oil pressers and sellers 
nro scattered over tho town, besides four families in Ndrilynnpiir. 
All of those are Lingdynts. Each faintly or group of families has 
one or two oil presses in their houses, in which they press sweet 
oil from the seed of the ycUu and gur varieties of sesnmiim, 
from puiiifi or liempsced, ag^t or linseed, and lielkadli or groundnuts. 
Many of them arc wholesale dealers. They' buy large quantities of 
imported sweet oil, ns well us oil pressed in Dhdrwdr and sell it 
retail. Besides these most grain and other merchants deal in 
sweet oil. 'J’liey livo in substantial houses of their own worth a 
yearly rent of .£2 8*. to £1 10<i. (Rs. 24-48). Tho retail sellers livo 
in houses yielding a yearly rent of G«. to 12(f. (Rs. 3-G). Their 
wive.s sell oil in their own houses or in tho market. Their boys 
seldom go to school. Of late tho Dharwnr oil-prc.secrs and dealers 
in country oil have suffered greatly from tho competition of kcrosino 
oil. Almost every sliopkeepor, and every other person who hn.s 
a few rupees to spare, imports and sells kerosinc oil. Even some of 
the jirofc-csional oil-prc«s(*rs themselves sell kcrosino. So keen is 
the compel it ion that some professional oilmen hnvo been obliged to 
give up their lierodibry trade in oil and take to now pursuits. 

Of Biiltor-.sellcrs there nro about twenty-seven hou'-cs of Gnvlis 
or cowherds living in Dhdrwilr town and in Saidilpiir. 'llioir 
women Fell milk and curds ormosarii. As their buttermilk is 
mixed with water, Brilhmniis, Liiigilynts, .Tains, Komtis,nnd Rajputs 
do not buy it ns they hold it impure. They livo in houses worth 
a yearly rent of Gs. to 12s. (R''..3-G). Their svive-s do house work, 
churn buttermilk and mako nnd sell butter. Their boys do not 
go to school. 'J'lie local supply of butter falls short of the demand 
nnd largo quantities of butter are brought by hto Uiiidu market 
women from Iho surrounding villages in small earthen jars called 
ehntgis to tho Tuesday market. People buy nnd clarify this butter 
nnd use it. Grain nnd spice dealers also buy a good deal of this 
butter on market days, clarify it, nnd keep it for retail sale, in 
large round c.srlhon jars called kodiit. They soinolimcs c.’cport tho 
chirilied butter iu tin cans to Bombay. 

Jlilk-sellorB or Gavligoru.s, nmiiboring about fifty houses, nro 
Liiigilynts nnd Mardthils. They arc settled in Dhlirwnr nnd Saiditpur. 
iiOS-SC 
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They nro poor Tjut not in debt living in tlioir own lionsos with » 
yearly rent of 12». to £1 ix. (Rs.G-12). 'Plio women sell milk and 
their boys do not go to school. They keep cows and buffaloes and 
sell milk to all classes. 

Tlio liquor contract of tho Dhilrwnr snb-division is fanned every 
year to tho highest bidder. In ISSS-Si it was let for £.3100 
(n.s. 31', 000). Tho contractor mnnnfactnrcs country liqnor in his 
distillery in tho north-east of thotomi and sells tho liqnor in two 
lolail shops. Tho liqnor is mado by boiling coar.»o sngar or ijul 
with a bark called italltid /olt, or M that is Raesia hilifolia flowers, 
or with tho kernel of tho woodnpplc. Country liquor is sold at 1*, 
to 1*. Cd. (8-12 (w.) a bottle, according to its strength and quality. 
Except Hriilmmns, Lingfiynts, Komlis, and Jain-s, all classes drink 
openly. Tho chief consumers arc iliisalraifns, and Ilolerus, Iledar.«, 
and other low caste Uindns. European liquor is imported into 
Dhiirwnr and sold in retail by two or three R-irsi merchants in tho 
town, Bo.sidcs country spirits toddy or fennentod palm juice is 
sold at 1 id. (1 a.) the Imttle. Tho right of tapping wild-dnto palms 
in tho Dhiirwar snb-division wn.s sold in l&Kll-S-f for £1102 10ft 

(Its. 11, 025)- 

Redars and Jfnritthns gather honeycombs wlicn in tho forests 
nnd hills catling firewood. They sell tho honey to town.speoplo or 
sugar and spice merchants at about Cd. to 2ft(no.|-l) according 
to tho sise of tho comb and tho kind and quantity of tho honey. 
Honey is of two sorts, a superior kind gathered by largo bees nnd 
an inferior kind gathered by small bees. Up to about 1810, tho 
privilege of gathering honey from tho forests of each rcronuo sub- 
division of tlio district of Dhfirwdr w.ss yearly sold to tho liighest 
ladder. About 1810 GoTonmient nbolkhod honey sales. Within 
Ibo last ten years tho oflicers of the forest department every year 
sell the right of gathering forest honey to the highest bidders. 
Daring tho three years ending 1B82-18S3, the honey farm yielded 
£60 iG.>i. Ctl. (Rs. 608}) in the four snb-divisions of Dhiinvar, 
Kalghatgi, Raukiipur, nnd Ilifngal. Sugar and spice merchants 
buy honey from tho hoticy-g.slliercrs and keep it in oarlhcn jars or 
glass bottles and sell if to consumers at about Cd. (4 us.) a s/icr of 
twenty fo!i!x or nipces. Sometimes tho honey-gntliercrs sell the 
honey direct to consnincrs. 

_ Sellers of cotton wool nnd silk clothes number nbont fifty. They 
live chiefly in Mnngnlvar 'Petli stiTot, while some who live in 
HiiverqKth have shops in Jlangalvlir pclh. They nre chiefly 
Lingi^nls, a few Bmlmmns, eight or ten Shimpis, and about fifteen 
M.'irradis. All the Linguyat nnd hfurvadi merchants are whole- 
sale traders, five or six of them rich with capitals of £500 to £800 
(Bs. 5000-8000). The rest have little capital and ctirry on their 
biisinc.<!8 by borrowing. There are also two joint stock compny 
cloth shops. They sell both hand-loom and factory-m.sdo cloth, and 
^sidos importing from Bombay, Bangnliir, Belrtri, Bolgiinm. Gadng, 
Hnbli, and Tadpafri, buy cloth from tho Imnd-loom wc.'ivors in 
wadag, II ebb, nnd Ibo neighbouring villages of tho Dh/irwar district 
and in Kilt nr, Ilongal, and other neighbouring vrilinges in Bclg.aum. 
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Tlicy soli flio cloth to retail dealers and consumers. Tlio women o£ 
the clolli sellers do nothing hiitliouso work and most of their boys 
learn to read and write, 'i'lio retail sollora arc Shimpis and Marvadisj, 
of whom there are ahotii twenty }iou.scs. The woollen cloth is chiefly 
ll.'innel, and broadcloth brought from Bombay, and used by Govorii- 
jneiit sonmnts, lawyers, and others of tho richest class. Whito 
blankets called dhaUiii arc in great demand both among the rich 
and poor, ns all high casto Ilindns wear them after bathing. Silk 
wnistcloths, bodices, and hnndkcrcliicfs are brought from Bombay 
and Poona and sold to almost all tho rich and luiddlo classes who bay 
them at tlio time of weddings and when a woman comes of ago. 
Besides by the regular dealers, cotton cloth is sold by ono or two 
Bombay Bohora pcddlars. Tho Sdlis sell tho prodtico of their looms 
in tho market on 'J'licsdays. Bough blankets or himhlix avo 
bronglit from tlio ncigbbouring villages and sold by Kunibars or 
Bhangans. All the leading cloth shops aro in Javh Poth, which is 
a |)orlioii of tho old market in the jiniigalvar part of tho town. 
Jlost of tho vnliinblo cloths nro sold here. Unnd-woven cloth of 
.small value, brought by weavers living in tho ncigliboiinng villages 
on inarkct days, is sold in tho now Robertson market outsido of tho 
town. 

Shoo-sollors nro all Jrndogems and Mochigararus., Details aro 
given under Leather Workers. 

Ornament-sellers of whom there nro about fifty houses in all 
jinrls of tho city inclndo five inonoylcndcrs or nard/x, twenty 
goldsmiths, firo ^fnnigars, and fifteen bnnglc-sollcrs. Somo 
account of them has boon given under these beads. Sanifs and 
goldsmiths hoU gold and silver ornaments, JInnigars sell lac and 
CIn'nn gln*=s bnicolcls, and bangle sellers sell glass bracelets of 
dilTercnt colours, description, and bines. 

An\tnid-.scllcrs are generally jioor though some of them aro men 
of capital. They bring cow.s, bullocks, biiiTn]oc.s, ponies, sheep, nud 
goats on Tucsdny.s to the market from tho .surrounding villages, 
and from Nargund, Nnvnlgiind, ITnbli, Rtincbennur, and Mnisiir. 
Tliey nro Lingilyats, irnr.'ithrts, Musalmans, and Jains. Tho cattio 
of this country is of tho coinuion sort ami costs £2 to £G (lls. 20- 
(»0) for biillooKS and biilTnloos, £1 lO.?. to .£3 (Rs. 15 - 30) for cows, ami 
2s, to 8s. (Rs.l-l) for blicep, Mnisnr cows and bullocks of superior 
breed are brought only by Ifaisur people. They cost £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 -300) a bead. 

Bolides sugar, korosino oil, and furniture, Piirsis, Bombay 
Jfuoaliniins, ono or two Dliarwar Shimpis and n fow ordinary 
tradesmen sell driig.s, hardware, paper, nud nlinost all I'jiii’oponn 
articles except liquor which i.s sold by Par.sis and Bombay Mnsiilimvns 
only. 'J'lio miscelinnooiis uvticlos of Enropoaii iimko which aro most 
used by natives aro paper, castor oil, lurcndcr-wiitor, scents, quinine, 
penknives, scissor.s, needles, inkstands, and match-boxes. 

There aro about twelve brokers or dalAh in DhiSnvilr. Two or 
Ibrco Komtis aro employed exclusively niion this work, and got 
from the sellers a commisbion of 3d. to Gd.(2-1 ns.) for each cartload 
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of jfoods otlier flwn {^in, snrlin'i ao^pr, (ymraa snsor or tnoh<!se<!, 
lioiolmitc^cocosnttt'i.corM.lH'nu'l", a;ilt, tiirmpric^da’lc!!, wid apicts. 
Till' rciiiaiiiiiiAT l<‘« lirokorr iiro ^vljokoi'p tl!oi^o^v» ihops 

tiiid act lirokt’W tn niW alii>j'fc''f{x'ra iitiil (mdcni. 

IlHslvHKlntfnjof ach'iin llii'rc nro n'mtt 400 arf In 
till jwrti of (li<‘ pity. 'J’licy tire Jilnp.iyiit*', MarAthHii, Iffdar.'*, 
MlHlrs.sind Mtwaliiinii'!. Tlicy ari- liar(ltt'(irki!)i;nntl a'lljor, ami ara 
not cxlnivagant on inarriaj:i' nml otli'r At ilie tame 

tinio tlifv are KiTclf%t uiid a-.aiitiiii: in llirift and waili'ful in many 
of tlieir WfiVi!, ami fire-linmlixl to oxf*'*- in their {'ifti to rillnge 
fi'rvnnt". iixc»'|it in plonjrhiiif;, the v;iimi>n Inlpiti a!rao<l cvpiy 
proi'ix’iof liu'bimlry, aui nft'T tli-y ft^'eil{hI }<■ im oM, the boya 
nw t>xi u> ('fill in Biinttiii** mtlb' Mt<l «jitrbiii|j' (it-liU to W tpared to 
ntteml (clmol. Tbry have Jiwi"'' ■ of tin ir r>ivii north a yearly rent 
of ft*, to 12 . 1 . (It t. 4 . C) ! tli»y have pemr.iHy Inn paipi of bnllncks 
ntitl .‘■omctimei four and a pair of tivo lio-lniflalin-*. .‘•‘'‘.me MnrAtk^s 
liini’iiyata and MliSm em]ilMy tli*'m‘.'!vein>. f.arm rervaatt; ether.*, 
linvo rieli imteretl ImJ trcll tiH.d and jielditig v.ihmhle rnip'i. Still 
moat of tlmm art' in d.'ht, fnaii-hly t.Aing ahnat.age of llm lanney- 
lender'tf readiii*" a to in.a'.t' them advam;.'*. T)i>‘ ehiaf fmit and 
Vfjtel.ahlo j, 'aimer.* ar.* SlnnithAs Liii;;i'yat’, nod Miealtiiiia*.,' 

Severn! iiietieyeiltnon, I.inf.'iiynl*, Mnr.tiha'-Aiftvlii., and Mn^almini 
jiuR'Iei'ni yi ,irly fami (i'lVerimient the t,'ni*a prowtt on me idowt, and 
liiro (.nrvnnl'i tocnt.thwe, nnd firry the prae*, which ia i.toia’d 
in tafpe In ap* or h invi» mitsiil- of the town, Tlie pni's U sold at 
nhoiii li’.toltK (lla.Jt..’) Ill*' tlioH'iinil Imnille-. 

nice i‘i pounded or pamnd in wo ulen frr!nding-milli> by liiiii'^vat* 
Mu'.'ilmiitia and Mw-illuW of tli'> lalionrinp cla®*, IVy pmr.d or 
prind and clear the ticf nml .‘i<’ll it tliroiicinmt the yimr. 'J'hey ako 
eell rice wlioh ‘•ale and rmietiinen ina'Iail. Their «*'tnen help in 
rleaniu" rice, 'lliey an* fairly well-to-do mid live in all parti of tlio 
town. Komi'iiinea the rirh employ tlivin In pounding nnd cleaning 
rice for home nro. 

Almoil all selleni of arlielc: of n.ative furniture, eartlion pots . 


'Tire (rtttwn ta tie tjii.y atei {!) Ve.-iiiiV.n »). <* tnsit 

«al)' i" a**'! (*'efi. t-ni'f, I’yif, IfrT, jwtrit, eti-il'i, 

t<-Ktri »nh linrui-'jii iip'rcO.t" fx-ii Wet 1 riel (Sj VertuU.'S 
tine*" liavi* inly r.ie n*i4 lefijrr,/ in>, i-i "f, th’H, 1 1 *i,;"'-y>(, tf.iel. iirelilK, 
oWi. ei'x'K, fMuV, { i It ti ‘I" -/t, r' •.'■Ir.shilvl, /e”»es,M. 

ir((/ii'.W,f/i'y lyf. Mi, «/Ki‘i IICV, and ;!. IJI, lirnlri tut!. temi'-nHe.rrUl'tHat 
ciWo^.’. lai Vc,:-!iU'« «l,-*r [W.t» tiily Me nte.l i"';r('nt. i>'s'er^‘(, jt-jo, 
nrfilint 'i.eietir.-iiWi, UlhidJt ij-idii, ninlraaij- Jil'.f WKt»i’o-y<.nridi, 

Till- Rtowu Ml tilt c ltd rrMtin are : tl) Veeei.ddri nt«e font inly il 

lixd iiolri. Ill// II, rfiyieti, unifi, trrti, t ‘lol, */l’, r'n.iid’if-illt, 

/mim-iri, rlt'pnmhtan, l-ifnilirm, /•itli'J!!, ami ffit.'n'-trl, (2i Vr.^iaWe' ulna 
Imvci only areiiHiI tnifli, tioBi, train. , and / i- !i (S) Vi^lililii a liter o'oti 
imly ate n't*! jriimrii, iiriii.^«i/./i,eui!Mi.ieOtlrt tnntA jro.an in Ih* rainy tti**a. 

In the tint ifi'on, f xiept ttlnro |iit.tl, veil, hronl, or rntr wattr I» avaflaVe, 
vcpetaWriarerrUomytosn. The (rail* are i t inife,?aari», jilr'-', lel.i?, «n;'!ir, 
rfifnml, ri'ajin/la, remylnlij, Mi, nirJi, j-irnyi, f./n, inia/ii, f.Vi, 1<W!, /x'l'i, 
lilieU and nhite gntpes, naltr nml minlc tnideii*, je-y/.n', tnli, Inn Vi, 
jwjWmew. I'inc-applcs and onnjiM do not grow eicrpt in tiac er tno gatdciu at 
Dhirnilr. 
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wooden boxes, bedsteads, steols, carpets, and mate, are makers as 
well as sellers. They are settled all over the town living in houses 
worth a yearly rent of £1 4®. to £2 Ss. (Rs.12-24). Brass and copper 
vessels are made at Dhdrwar only by two Mnhammadan families. 
But they are imported from Hubli, Poona, and Ndsik by Jain Bogars 
who sell them retail. The Bogars live in houses worth a yearly 
rent of £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 24-48). Couches, chairs, and other 
articles of European lartatara are adid. by abost three 
merchants and two or three Hindu carpenters. 

The women of the rice pounding and grinding class purchase 
iogari, liadli, uddu, hesaru, and other pulse from husbandmen or 
shopkeepers and prepare hiMi or split pulse. They grind the pulse 
and separate the fine parts called iidli from the husk and sell the 
hiali wholesale or retail to consumers, of whom there are many 
from the neighbouring villages. The husk is sold and given to 
cattle. Pulse-sellers live in all parts of the town. Sometimes rich 
people employ them in grinding pulse and making it into Mali for 
home use. 

Grain is roasted by Pardeshis, Lingdyats, Mardthds, and Komtis, 
who roast rice, gram, and peas. Roasted rice is prepared in three 
forms, avalahi, chwrmuri, and aralxi. Roasted A'adZi pulse is called 
piiihdni. Some of the grain-roasters have shops. They are poor 
and live in different parts of the town. 

Sweetmeat-makers also called Halvais or Mithdigars, of whom 
there are about twenty-five families, are Mardtbds, Pardeshis, 
Iiingdyats, and Konkani Brfihmans living in Mangalvdr Peth and in 
the old Regmental Lines. Many of them are old settlers in Dhdrwdr. 
They prepare jpedfees, batfis of three kinds, haliva, Jcliohri, and keshri, 
and batlidsa, henihu, and kallianadi. At fairs and during the BbZi 
festivals in March - April they prepare necklaces of figures of sugar 
and milk as also sugar figures of cocoannts, temples, palanquins, 
horses, elephants, and fruit. All classes buy these. Pardeshis 
and J^dhmans prepare bandeda and other laddigi or sweetmeat 
balls and three other kinds of sweetmeats jilibi, eheleli, and 
giUginchi. Veiy religious Brdhmans do not eat these as they are 
considered impure. 

Some account of oil and liquor makers and sellers has been 
already given. 

There are about sixty families of butchers. About twenty of 
them are Ldds and the rest Musalmdns. The Ldds are mutton 
butchers alone, and of the Musalmfins some are mutton and some beef 
butobers. They live in the north-east and north-western parte of 
the town and a few live in Sdveripeth. They buy cattle and sheep 
on market days from shepherds or other cattle dealers. Lingayats 
and Brahmans object to sell their animals to these men. A mutton 
and a beef market have been newly built by the municipality. 
There are also two slaughter houses ; one for slaughtering sheep 
and goats and the other for slaughtering cows and bullocks. 

Fishermen, numbering about twenty houses, belong to the Bhoi 
or Ambikar that is river sailor classes and are all settled in the town. 
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They aro liardworkmg and orderly but fond of liquor, and poor, 
living in bouses ivilb a yearly rent of not more than 6s. to 8s. 
(Bs.3-4), and earning about 6(Z, to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They aro 
generally in debt. Tbeir women bolp in selling fisb ; tbeir boys do 
not go to acbool. Besides soiling fish tbo mon carry palanquins. 
Several Bboi women buy dried fisli from the neighbouring Portngucso 
territory and sell it to consumers. 

Hons and eggs are sold by Mnsalmilns, llardtbas, and BLois, on 
market days or daily in tbeir bouses. Some Mardtba and Musalmdn 
husbandmen also sell bens and eggs. 


Stone-cutters or Kallulcattakarus are Mariltbds and Taddars. 
There are about twenty families. They live in different parts of 
tbo torn. They aro sober and hardworking and earn Is. to Is. 6d. 
(8-12 (is.) a day. They prepare carved stone work, stone idols, 
and all stone work. The women gather and soil dried cowdung cakes 
and help tbo men. 

Bricks aro made by about twenty families of Maiatbiis 
Jlusalmans and Lingnyats. They live chiefly in tbo town of 
Dbdnvitr and in tbo village of Maldpar, and make burnt bricks and 
small rod tiles in the neighbourhood of tbo G-ulgaujikop and 
Kompkeri ponds. Tbo bricks sell at about 14s. (Bs, 7) and tiles at 
8s. to 148. (Rs. 4-7) the thousand. They are sober, honest, well 
behaved, and hardworking but dhty. They are a poor class, living 
in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-6). 
With the help of their wives they gather rubbish for their kilns and 
bring it either on their heads, on asses, or carts. Their boys, who 
never go to school, help them when about ton years old. They e.ani 
6d. to 7!.tZ. (4-0 as.) a day. They make no earthenware. People 
of the labouring class mako sun-dried bricks but not tiles, and sell 
them at 6s. to 8s. (Bs. 2-3) the thousand. 

See Brick-makers and Qarthen-waro makers. 


Carpenters, all Pdnchills, number about seventy houses and live 
in all parts of the town and in Saiddpur and Hosyelhipur. They are 
luirdworking and sober, and have steady and well-paid employment. 
They have no capital and live in houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 12s. (Rs. 3 - 6). Their wages aro high varying from Is. to Is. 6d. 
(8 - 12 as.) a day and they are seldom without work. They 
do not work as labourers. Thoir women do not help except in 
looking after the house. Boys begin to work from ten or twelve. 
Some go to school Besides house-building, which is their chief 
ocenpation, they mako carts, field tools, and furniture. They have 
no special skill and only make articles to order. 

Of Blacksmiths who make hinges, locks, and other hiitings, some 
account is given beiow under Il'on-workers. 

Lime-burnei'S or Snngardms, of whom there aro about forty 
houses living chiefly in the town, prepare lime or ohnnam. The 
lime is prepared by burning in Mns two parts of small pieces 
of limestone and three parts of charcoal. The limestone 
they bring in carts from fields about two miles cast of Dhdrwdr 
and the charcoal is brought from chaiooal-makors. They buy 
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manure in DLdrwdr, at a'bont ten cartloads tHe rupee, carry it, 
and spread it on the fields. In return, tlie owners of tlie fields 
allow the lime-hnrners to' dig for limestono in different parts of 
their fields, and to carry array as many cartloads of it as they can 
so long as they fill the holes. Thus limestone costs the burners 
as much as they pay for the manure and the hire of labour, that is 
about 6d. (4 as.) for a cartload of ten, baskets full. Each basket 
holds about eight Dharvrdr sherg of twenty folds or rupee-weights 
each, and one hundred and twenty shers make one hmi. Charcoal 
is bought at a rupee for* a phara of eight baskets full. One 
hundred and twenty-eight shers of limestone and 192 of charcoal 
are put into a kiln and the kiln is lighted. In twelve hours the 
limestone is turned into one hundred and twenty-eight shers of 
lime, which fetches about 6s. (Rs. 3). Each lime-burner’s house 
has three or four kilns in front of it. The kilns are circular in 
form and about five feet high with an inner diameter of two and 
an outffir diameter of four feet. The women help in doing the Hln 
work apd selling the lime either in the market or in their houses. 
They pre poor, but have houses of their own worth a yearly rent of 
8s. tp 12s. (Rs. 4-6). Their boys do not go to school ; they begin 
to help their parents when twelve years old. 

Thatchers are Lingdyat Mardthtls or Mnsalmdn labourers. They 
are employed to thatch houses in the beginning of the rainy season. 
They are engaged either by contract or daily wages averaging about 
9d. (6 as.) a day. The thatching season lasts for about six weeks 
from early April to mid-May. 

There are about eleven houses of painters called chitralurs or 
jingars. They live in their own houses worth a yearly rent of 6s. 
to 125. (Rs. 3-6). They paint house fronts with well drawn and 
well coloured figures of considerable grace and naturalness. They 
also draw similar figures on paper and paint wooden cradles 
and figures, of native idols, especially earthen figures of Ganpati 
and Edm during the Qanesh-chaturthi in Septomber-October and 
the SoU-lhvnvi in February-March. The figures sell at Is. to £5 
(Rs. i-50). 

There are about 400 houses of weavers, most of them Lingfiyats. 
They are hardworking sober and orderly.. Some live in their own, 
and others in hired houses, paying a yearly rent of 65. to 125. (Rs. 3-6). 
They work on borrowed capital and are generally in debt. The 
■women arrange the threads and do almost every part of the .process 
of weaving. The children are early useful and are seldom spared 
to go to school. They weave waistclotlis, women’s robes or dris, 
and all sorts of coarse cloth with silk or cotton borders. They 
suffered much in the 1877 famine, bnt are again (1884) well employed 
though poorly paid. Most of the cloth used at Dhdrwdr is brought 
from HnblL 

Tailors or Shimpigerns, numbering about 120 houses, are mostly in 
the town of Dharwdr. They are hardworking sober and thrifty, but 
have a bad name for stealing portions of cloth given to them to sew. 
A few are fairly off, free from debt, having credit and being able 
to save. Tlie rest arc poor, some free from debt, and others in debt. 
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their hoys do not go to school, hut after twelve help their fhtli(!r!i. 
They wash all clothes .and have constant work, making with tlio 
help of their wives about 7id. (5 o«.) a day. Tho groat fault of fbo 
washermen is that when good clothes are given to them to wash, 
they wear them for three or four days before they wash and return 
them to their owners. 

Tho Bedars who correspond to the Kdmoshis, Kolis, and Bhils oE 
the Deccan are not like tom employed as watchmen. Some are 
settled towards the east of Dhdrwiir near tho Navlur gate and 
others to the west of to town near Tirmalrdo's street. They 
live in small tiled and thatched houses. Both men and women 
act as labourers. Daring tho tamarind season they gather the ripo 
frnit ^m the trees and separate the pnlp from the berries. They 
sell the pnlp to shopkeepers and consnmers and tho berries to 
blanket-makers. In their season (April- Juno) they buy and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring sticks, banyan and 
muttala leaves from the forests and sell them to tho townspeople, 
the sticks as fuel and the leaves ns plates and for cups. The men 
go to hunt regularly in January. B^h. men and women are feud 
of liquor and of quarrelling. Bedars have given up robbing and 
open violence bnt still steal to some extent. 

Labourers live in all parts of the town. They aro chiefly 
Lingdyats, Mardthds, Musalmdns, Bedars, and Mlidrs. Whoa 
other work fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field workers generally Lingdyats orKdnareso,lfnTdtha,MnsalraSn. 
Bedar, and B!olem women earn 3d. (2 us.) a day for weeding, and, 
in harvest time, are paid five sheaves out of every hundred. By 
grinding grain and pounding rice poor women of almost all classes 
make 2|d. to 3d. (l|-2 as,) a day. 

Carriers of bundles chiefly Mardthds, Lingdyats, and Musalmdns 
are paid 1 id. (I o.) for a trip to any place within the town and lid. 
(1 a.) a mile outside the town within municipal limits, fltoro is 
a special class of carriers known as Motligars, who store grain and 
unload carts getting Gd. (4 as.) a day for their labour. There is a 
considerable demand for labour on the earth work pow in progress 
for the Marmagoa-Beldti railway and on public roads. Tlio 
workers are chiefly Holems, Bedars, Mnsalmdns, Mardthds, and 
Lingdyats. The men earn daily 6d. (4 os.], the women 3d. (2 ns.), 
and the children 2ld. (11 a.). 

House-building causes a considerable demand for nnskillGd 
labour chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayers and 
masons. The ordinary wages are 6d. (4 us.) for a man, and 3d. (2 as.) 
for a woman. Every year before tho rains, tile-turning employs a 
largo number of Lingdyats, Mardthds, Bedars, and Mnsalmdns. 

Players or Bdjantrigarams, include Kshetriddsds and Korvars who 
play on three flutes two called l&jantris and tho third suti, a drum 
called samhal worn at tho waist, and cymbals or jhampali, sdrangi- < 
voids or harpers, and tdblevdlus or drum beaters, who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brdhmans, perform in temples or houses 
when tho religious service called HariMha is going on ; Dasarn 
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players, who play a drnm called daf, a mestcal stringed instrument 
called fnntunc and cymbals or yVmnji; and Rddha players who play 
on the drnm called madli and strike the tala a small and massive 
cymbal. No actors or Bahurupis livo inDhfirwdr. 

Among animal-trainers are the Gdrndis who go abont with 
serpents, and the Nandiyeth-navarns who have performing or 
misshappen bnllocks. 

Tlicro are no resident professional athletes in tho town of 
Dhilrwdr ; but several young Lingdyats, Mardthfis, Mnsalrndns, and 
Bodars perform athletic exorcises and ivrcstlo with each other in 
^nblic for pleasure’s sake on great festivals. 

Besides the largo class of the old destitute and idle of almost all 
castes, there arc in Dharwdr three leading schools of ascetics, 
Snnydsis, Bairdgis, and Gosavis. There is only ono Sanydsi at 
Dbdrwdr, who belongs to tho Smiirt sect. Ho lives in a temple 
and goes for his meals to any Brdhman’s honso of his sect. Ho 
cats only once a day between sunrise and sunset. Ho docs not 
accept any money oficrings. His clothes are of a red ochrey colour 
and are supplied to him ns gifts. His wardrobe includes a white 
blanket, two waist and two shouldcrcloths and two loincloths or 
langotis, and a covering cloth for use at night. Ho has a vessel to 
hold water called kamandal made from a dried gourd, and a 
staff called dand, to bold in his hand. Ho never cooks. Some 
Sanydsis worship idols and others do not. Bairdgis marry and form 
a distinct sect but there are some celibates among them. There nro 
four families of Bairdgis in Dbdrwdr who livo in their own houses. 
They do not cat from the hands of Brdhmnns. They keep the rnles 
regarding ceremonial cleanliness and worship idols. They do not 
drink liquor or cat animal food. They marry among themselves. 
Brahmans and Mardlhds may bccomo Bairdgis. But a Brdhman 
Bairdgi %vill not oat at tho hands of a Mnrdtha Bairdgi. Some 
travel and tho others remain in one place. The travelling Bairdgis 
move as pilgrims over tho whole of India staying for months together 
at any place which takes their fancy, or where they can got plenty 
to cat. Tho settled Bairdgis do not travel. At Dbdrwdr they 
dress like Brdhmans and worship idols. If they havo no children 
of their own they adopt boys of their own sect, and failing this 
their property goes to tho chief disciples. There is only ono 
Gosdvi in Dbdrwdr. Ho belongs to tho sect of Puri and lives in 
a temple of Hanuradn. He is poor and lives by begging. Ho docs 
not wear the sacred thread. Ho cats animal food and drinks liquor, 
and takes food from Brdhmnns and Mardthds. It is from tho 
hlardtha caste that Gosdvis are chiefly recruited. They worship 
idols. Their birth and mnrringo customs aro tho same ns thoso of 
Mardthds and they bury their dead. They rub ashes on their body 
and gather alms in a wallet called jolgi, which linngs from tlio left 
shoulder. At hlardtha casto dinners Gosdvis nro given tho first 
seats, and nro treated with more respect tliau any other class except 
Brdhmans. 

Potters, of whom thoro are about fifty families, arc all 
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Lingjlyats. They Hvo in different p.irts of the to;TO of Dhdrvr»i 
HilToripotkj Sniddpiir, Mdlopur, and Ndrdj'nnpnr. They bring 
cnrtli on asses from tbo Kopadkori pond and tho valley of Attikola 
about a mile south of Dhi'irwiir, mix tho two earths together and \ 
from tho mixture make pots, cups, and dishes of various shapes and . 
sizes to hold water, to cook iu, and to eat from. They do not raftl - n 
bricks. They also bring earth from tho Hcrekori pond and from it ' 
mnko largo tiles, which they sell at about 14a. (Rs. 7) tho tliousani i 
Their women and boys w'ho do not go to school help their parents. * 
Tlioy are poor and Hvo in their own houses w’orth a yearly rent of 
&. to 12s. (Rs. 4-C). They arc sober, honest, well behaved, and 
fairly hardworking but dirty. 

Of cart-hirers there are about 13.3 families, who live upon hiring 
their carts at about 18d. to 2s. (Re. 5*1) a day. If they have to 
go any distance tho hire is arranged by contract. By caste the 
hirers arc Liugdyats, jVlaRtthns, nnd hlns.almdus and one or two 
Rajputs. Their women do not help ; nnd their boys do not go to 
school. They aro settled all over tho town. Altogether about 500 
country carts aro owned by tho townspeople and about 133 are 
offered for hire. 

Betel-leaf Sellers, nnmboring .about twonty-.six are settled chiefly 
in tho town of Dhdrwdr. Some of thorn aro Jlnsnhnans and others 
Ghatris nnd Marflthas. They bny botol leaves wholesale at 
Ruuebennur, II.4rori, Shiggnon, and ono or two other places, 
bring thorn in cnrt-]o.ads, nnd sell them retail at Dhiirwdr at the 
avorngo rote of l^d. (la.) for a hundred leaves. Their women help 
thorn in kcoping tho leaves clean and soiling them in their shops. 
Thoir boys ^ to school. Their net monthly earnings aro 8a. to 
12». (Rs,4-G). 

Of Bnihman cooks nnd watcr-bcavors, there aro about forty-four. 
Some of thorn arc employed in Bnihman families on monthly wages 
v.aryiiig from 10s. to JClis. (Rs. .5- 12). Others work on contract 
when dinners aro to be given to largo parties of Brnhmahs. Tlie hire 
of watermen, in such cases, is thrco-fourtlis the hire of the cook. 
Tho contract is mndo according to tho kind of dinner nnd tho number 
of guests. They IH'o iu houses yielding a yearly rent of Gs. to 12s. 
(Rs. 3-0). Very few have families; the rest aro bachelors.” They 
drc.ss in siich rich clothes that it is difficult for a stranger to know 
that they aro cooks and wntormon, Only when at work do they 
appear in dirty clothes. 

About 200 Pondbiiris .aud 100 ICtikars lot ponies on hire at 
about Is. (8 as.) a day. For greater distances their hire is about G(f. 

(4 os.) tho fcos of three miles. They aro settled in two or throe parts 
^ tho town and in Ildvoripcth. All are Musolmiihs nnd thoy cat 
together. Tholldkars do not marry mth tho Pondhdris. Those 
who have no ponies bring firewood or grass and sell it at (3 as.) 

a head-load. Thoy sometimes work as labourers. The women help 
the men, and tho boys do not go to school. ' 

Three snuff-makers in tho town of DharwiJr all belong to tho 
Yddl or Modluir caste. Thoy make ffuo snuff like Boldri snuff 
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mid sell it nt 3(7. (2 ns.) tlio quarter fher weighing six riipppi,. They 
h|)cnk the Tamil language and caino from the Madras Presidency 
nhoiit fifteen years ago. Since their arrival all the old Ijingayat 
snuff-ninker.s have lost their tnide. One of the three Vclals also 
hinds books and another .sells stamps in addition to iimkiag snuff. 
As KnnfT-innker.s their yearly jirofits are about .CIO (Rs. lOO). Their 
women help in making snuff, and their boys go to school. 

Of four stamp-vendors ono is a Velal, one a Kornt}, and two 
Rr.ihmans. They arc settled in the town of Dhitrwar. Tho women 
of the Kointi and Rnilimaiis do nothing but hoiiso work. Their 
j'carly profits aro about .C15 (Rs. l.)0). Tlieir boys go to school. 

J'ivo private printing jire<-scs arc employed in tho town and 
litliograph new.'-paper.s and other small papers in Ktlunre.BO 
Marathi and Knglisli. 

Of gold washeis there are thirteen houses in the town of Dharwiir. 
They belong to the fishermen ca>-le. Both men and woiuen collect 
the hwcopingit of tho houses of goldsmiths nnd tho rubbish of tho 
bath-room watercourses of tho houses of tho rich and ivash it 
jw issYM".* )e> JEjmJ fwrJAdlos af ^'aU ndwh Jwih Jtffi} }iar}i 

family earns about £10 (Rs 100) a year. Tliej' also somelimos 
work ns labourers. Their boys do not go to school. 

About ^i.vtcen Musalnuin families of Bhistis carry water in largo 
leather bags on btdlocks nnd in smaller bags on their shoulders. 
They are settled in the Jfu«nliniln quarter of Dluirwiir. Their 
wages amount to .Cl to £1 I0<. (R.s. lO- IS) nmonth. 'I’ljoir women 
do not help nnd their boy.s do not go to school. 

Nine Musalmdu nnd ono Lad perfumer are settled in the town 
of Uhanvar. They mnko native perfiiincs nnd sell them to tho 
townsjK*nple. Tho yearly profit of mich family is about lit) 
(Rs. 100). Their women help in their work nnd their boys do not 
go to s'chool. 

Of fifty-llvc timber traders two aro Pnnlcshis, ono a Konknnnsth 
Brdhman, and the restore Lingayats nnd Miisahnrni«. This I’ardeshis 
nnd the Jvonkanasth aro settled in the Hindu quarter, nnd tho 
Musalmdns in tho Mu.sahiian quarter of tho town. They bring 
limber from llaliyal in North Kiinam nnd other Governinent wood 
fctores, and pell it in retail nt Dhtirwtlr. Much of this timber is 
exported to Hast Uhanvar. Tho yearly profit of each family of 
timber-dealers is £10 to £50 (R.s. 1011 -.lOO). Their women do not 
helj) c.\ce])t by minding tho houso nnd their boys go to School. 

About twenty sellers of bonds, small lookijig-ghusscs, thread, 
needles, small tin boxes, nnd wooden combs, uro called 
jrnnlgarariis and aro settled in tho town of Uhanvar. About half 
of them aro 'J’olangis and the rest Mii.snlmdns. Their women do 
house work nnd soli soino of tho articles. Their boys do not go to 
school, Each family earns about £10 (Rs. 100) n yc.ap, Somo of 
them aro very poor, 

Sovcnleen ^rusnlin/!n bakers are scltlcd in tho Arus.almi(ii quarter of 
the town, They uuUo bread for llm uso of Europeans uud Euru&inua 
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in iho civil station and for some MusalmdnSi Tho avomon help 
and do houso work. Some of their boys go to school, The profit oi 
each family is abont £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 

In tho whole of Dhdrtvdr town there is one family of Cholvadis 
which is of tho Holora or Mhdr caste. He is tho religions sermt 
of the Lingdyat community. His duties are to walk before 
Lingdyat processions and to stand at all Lingdyat meetings and 
marriages with a huge brass spoon on his shoulder to tho end of 
which a bell is fastened with a long brass chain. Every now and 
then ho loudly sings tho praises of Basava^ the founder of tho 
Lingdyat religion, and gives a jerk to tho bell. Tho community 
gives him presents in coin, cloth, and money. His profits aro 
estimated at about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. His wife docs house work 
and his boys go to school. 

There is also a female religions servant called tho Basvi. She is a 
Lingdyat and attends all Lingdyat meetings whore women ossemblo, 
servos them with botolnnts, Qowors, and perfumes, and calls Lingdyat 
ladies to these meetings. It is her duty also to invito Lingdyat 
women to dinner on important occasions. Sbo never marries and 
is allowed to practice prostitution. She receives presents from the 
Lingdyat community and hor profits amount to about £10 (Rs^lOO) 
a year. No Lingdyat assembly is considered complete without the 
Chalvndi and tho Basvi. ^Vhcn a Chalvadi has no son or a Basvi 
no daughter, ho or she adopts a boy or girl of their own class. 

Two Musalmdn tinnor families at Hhdrwdr tin all copper and 
brass cooking vessels. Their women do not help and their boys do 
not go to school. The profit of each family is abont £20 (Rs. 200) 
a year. 

Two Hurubar or shepherd families employ themselves in 
edging country blaukcts with silk or woollen thread. They are paid 
Is. to 2s. (Re, i - 1) for each blanket. Their yearly profits aro 
about £5 (Rs. 50) each. Their women help, and their boys do not 
go to school. 

Dhdrwdr has fonr Lingdyiit firmilies who make white cowdnng 
ashes, and sell them to Lingdyats. Their women help and their 
boys do not go to school. Thoy nro poor earning jnst enough to live 
on. 

Of cotton cleaners in the town of Dhdrwdr there are thirty-six 
Musalmdn fiimilios. They boat and clean cotton at the rate oi 
about Is. (8 as.) a man a day. Tlioy are poor and live in their own 
houses worth a yearly rent of about 12s. (Rs. 6). Tho women belli 
and roll the beaten cotton into rolls about a foot long and half an 
inch thick, which tho women of the Lingdyat husbandmen spin intc 
thread. 

Twelve families of cotton traders aro settled in Dhdrwdr. They 
live in houses yielding a yearly rent of £1 4s. to £2 Sd. (Bs, 12-24; 
Besides these, grain and other merchants trade a little in ootton. 

About SOO Brdhman, Bedar, Jain, Kurnbar, Lingdyat, Mardthr 
and Mnsolmda families Borvo in tho houses' of the rich us horse- 
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keeper?, carriajjo drivers, cow-dungors, clotli-wnslicrs, nnd 
messengers. Their yearly wages vaiy from .Lfl 12». to ,19 12*. 
(IN. 36-90). Tlioy arc sometimes paid by tlio month nnd sometimes 
by the yejir. 

Indigo-dyers number nbout .six, of whom two nro ^fanUhits nnd 
tlio rest Liiigilynts, Tliey nro settled in the town. They dye cloth.s 
in indigo, nnd the women help. Tlieir boys go to school. Ilacli 
family saves £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200) n year. Tliey nro well-to-do 
nnd able to s-sve. 

About nine Lingitynt fninilic.s import for sale cocoannts from 
Nnndgad, Hiivcri, and JWnebonnur, nnd lemons from the two ln.st 
places. The cocoanuls sell nt the rate of nbout Id. to l{il, (J-1 o.) 
c.sch, nnd lOO lemons for 9d. (0 a*.). Their women help nnd their boys 
go to school. Their yearly profits nro about £3 (IN. 30). 

Rsnglo-sollcrs number about twenty-fivo families, whohnvo settled 
in Dlutrw.'lr. About ten of them nro Musabnlins nnd the rest ,Tnins. 
They buy glass bangles of various colours nnd fit them to tho wrists 
of women in tho town. Tho price of tho bangles vary according 
to their quality nnd sire from Jd. to Id. (J-Jn.) n bangle. Their 
women help ; their boj’s do not go to school. They nro poor nnd 
unable to save. They earn just enough to ninintain themselves. 
Resides these in nAveripoth ono family makes glass bangles. 

Two LingAynt families in DhAnvAr mnko ranrringo crowns or 
literally brow-honis. The Lingayat marriage crowns nro 
very largo nnd ornainenl-al, nnd nro made of n b'glit spongy svnter- 
phint nnd coloured paper nnd tinsel. liach crown costs nbout 2k. 
(He. 1). Tho mnrringo crowns of other Hindus nro triangidnr in 
form nnd nro inndc of paper find cost nbout Ibf. (1 n.). Their 
women help, nnd their boys do not go to school. They nro poor 
nnd un.able to save. 

About forty families of blanket weavers, belonging to the .slieplicrd 
taste, nro .settled in tho town of DhArwAr. Their blankets co.st 2s. 
to 8 k. (IN. I -4). Tliey am well-to-do but nimble to save. Their 
women help nnd their boys after twelve. 

Of professional dancing nnd singing women, there nro fifteen 
families, MurAthAs, Lingilynts, and MusalinAns by msto. Tho 
Jlindn nnd tho Itfu.snImAn women who dress like Ilindiin 
nnd boar Hindu nnmc.s, live in tho Hindu quarter, nnd tho 
hfii.s.almAn women who dress liko MupnliiiAns nnd bear MnsalmAn 
inimcs, |Hvo in tho JIusalniAn qunrter of the town. They sing 
KAnareHu MnrAthi and ^InsnlniAni songs nnd dance both Knnmtio 
and HiiidiistAni dnnce.s. They nro a thriftj’ nnd well-to-do class 
with projKirty worth £.^>0 to £.)00 (IN. .lOO-.'iOOO) and llvo in houses 
worth n yearly rent of £2 8s. to .It 10*. (11s. 24-48). Their boys 
ami girls go to Fchool from seven to twelve nnd learn to read nnd 
write. At homo tho ^irks learn to sing nnd dnneo. 'I’ho svomen 
also pmetiro prostitution. Resides these, there nro 105 families of 
women, who cannot sing or danen nnd gain their livelihood by pro- 
htitnlion alone. 'J’hojj nro JIarAtliAs, Lingitynts, Kunibara, Holerns, 
and llajpulB, nnd live in all parts of the city, in aninll houses or huU 
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worth a yearly rent of 12s. to £ 1 4is. (Rs. 6-12). They do notsave, 
and their children go to school. They are nob held in the eamo 
respect as the professional dancing and singing prostitutes. 

Seven MnsalmAn families are employed in making hemp or coir 
ropo. The ropes are sis to eighty feet long and of varj-ing 
thickness. A rope half an inch thick and eighty feet long costs 
4s. (Rs. 2). They are a poor class and aro unable to save. The 
women help and the boys do not go to school. They aro settled in 
the town of Dhdrwdr. 

Two Kar£tha and two Mnsalmdn midwives aro settled in the 
town and in Hilveripeth. They charge 4s. to 10s. {Rs. 2-6) for 
each lying-in and also get the robe worn by women at the time oi 
childbirth. Their husbands are labourers. They are poor and 
unable to save. 

Two families of bookbinders, one a Musalman and the other a 
Velal or Modlidr family, are employed in the public service ns 
bookbinders. 

Two Chinamen settled in Dharwdr make and seU cane chairs 
and boxes. They are poor and have no credit. 

Three bamboo dealers bring bamboos wholesale from forests 
and sell them retail at BhilrwilT, each making a profit of about £1C 
(Rs. 100) a year. They live in houses yielding a yearly rentol 
£1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12). 

Three tinmen in Dhdrwdr make lanterns and small tin boxes. 
The lanterns, including glass panes, are sold according to size at 
6d. to 4s. (Rs. - 2). Their yearly profits clear of all expenses arc 
about £20 (Rs. 200) each. Their women do not help, and their 
boys do not go to schooL 

Bhangis or Sweepers, mostly Musalmdns, number about sixty 
families. They live chiefly in Saidfipur, Several of them arc 
employed by the Dhdrwdr municipality to clear privies and remove 
nightsoil, and some are employed by the townspeople on similai 
duties. Their women do not help, and their boys do not go tc 
school. They earn 6s. to 8s. (Rs.8-4) a month. 

The 1881 census showed 5331 houses in Dharwar, of whicl 
1331 were of the better and 4000 of the lower class. The bettei 
class of houses are built with sun-dried bricks of reddish earth, and 
except about one hundred with whitewashed walls, the walls of al 
are plastered with mud. The lower class of houses are bnilt withsun 
dried bricks of black or reddish’ earth. The walls are strong ant 
suited to the climate as they keep out the heat. As theyhiivt 
no windows the ventilation is imperfect, air coming in throngl 
the main door when open, through skylights in the case of flatroofec 
houses and through the tile partings in tiled houses. Most of tin 
houses have a back courtyard, usually dirty and spoilt by a pi 
privy which sometimes remains uncleaned for years. Almost al 
the better bnilt houses are modern. Not a single substantially bail 
honse is more than sixly or seventy years old. Owing to thi 
anarchy which prevailed at the close of the eighteenth century, th( 
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rouniry w.ts •so ofton ovcrnm niul pliitKlorod fliat most o[ tlio lionscs 
■woro oillior piillL'il down or liiirnt. People were chary of building 
largo and hubslanlial houses. In 1818 when the Tlrilish took 
Ilharwjir, the houses wero .small and few. The only two largo 
buildings wero tho mansion of Ihtpnji Sindin, the commandant of 
Dharw:ir fort, and tho mansion of Trimbakriio Anna the Sar 
Suhliedilr of Dharwiir which was built about 1792. During tho first 
fiftoen ycar.s of llrilish rule, tho number of houses began to 
increase, but they wore not of .any size or beanly, ns people wero 
not sure how long llritish rule would last. Since then, though 
Dharwiir has fallen from its position, a good many new houses have 
sprang up pa all sides and landed property has ri«cn greatly in 
value. 

Within tho limits of the Dhilrwar municipality, aro estimated to 
bo about one hnndivd roads and lanes with an aggregate length of 
about .sixteen miles, of which 51 J miles arc metalled, lleside* tho 
great north and south Poona-IIarihar road which jnsscs between 
the town of Dhilrwar and tho civil station, and tho east and 
west llijiijinr-llnliyill road which passes between tho town and 
the fort of Dh.'Irw.ir and thenco through tho civil station, thoro 
are seven or eight child roads in tho city. Two cast and west 
roads, tho northern and the sonlhern, nin p.arallel to eaeh other in 
JIndihall. Tho northern road joins tho southern at the west end 
of Madihall by a small cro'.s liino nnd pusses west through 
llaveripelh, then turns a little to tho south, nnd passing between 
tho fort and the town, goes stmight to tho Collecbir’s ollico nnd 
to ail tho hiingiilows in the civil station. It bmnehes in two 
direelions near the .south gate of the fort, tho north-west hmncli 
kleiiling to the District Court, iiosiodiee, ttavellers’ Imngalow, nnd 
Xho jail. Near tho jail it joins the main Poona-IInrthnr I'oad. 
'l\he sonlhern lirnneh goes into the town of Dhilrwar. Tho east and 
wVst llubli main road, entering (ho town on tho east, proceeds 
westward thniiigh the town, first under tho nnino of Afochigar liino, 
iii<\d, farther on, under the iiaino of tho big pond road^, to tho Kcnip- 
kcripond. From (bo pond it passes wc->t to tho ticrman Mission 
lif/u“e, Ulvi llasapiKi’s tcm)ile, the Collector’s ollice nml other 
blmgalow.s, and on to Ilaliy.ll in North Ktinara. Tho great road 
/'known as Kamiinkatln in the middle of tho town starling from tho 
<-:isl of tho town, jiassos west ns far as Kempkori, from whcnco it 
follow.s the oast mid west lliihli main road, Tho easlorn lliibli 
road enters tho town on tho cast at Nnvlnr gate and under tho 
name of Hosvoiii Inuo, passes tho .street bc.aring that nnmo, luriis a. 
little to tho iiortli and then again to Uio west, under tho immo of 
Koilnnjmr slrcol, and turns to the Ronth to tho Nnclmnihli well. 
From its turning point it passes west, under the muno of 
Tirmalrifo's street, ns far ns tho end of (ho new village. It then 
bisanehes in’lhrco directions, to the south to Miiihirling hill Someshvnr 
teiuploand lluhli,to tho west to Ulvi Dasappa’s temple and Ifnliyal, 
and to tho north-we.st to tho Kempkori reservoir, from whore it 
follows tho east and west Iluhli main road. Tho Aminhlulvi road 
enters llavoripolh in the noil h, passes BOiilh, nnd crossing tho east 
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Ilubli roml, crosHca tlio town under llio narao o£ MaugaMt to 
until it readies tlio Kaintinkalta cross street, and then under fe 
yi*".*?- tlirough tlie Narlurgatoto 
Ilubli. J lie sixth IS nnolher parallel north and south toad aHci 
from the linropeaii burying ground near the fort, passes t«»& 
through the town first under the name of Mangalvar street rwd, 
ns far ns the cross Kamdnkntta street, and then under tho named 
Shultrayilr street road, joins tho cost Hubli road at tbo point 
whoro it turns a lillle to tho north and then follows it. Two or 
three north and south roads pass through tho civil station and cress 
as many nioro_ east and west roads in tho same locality. Scrcnl 
.sinallcr lanes join tho above main roads throughoat tho city sad 
servo ns short cuts to tho main roads. Jlany'^ of these lanes arc 
cstroinoly iiaiTOSv mid winding. 

Before the beginning of British rulo tho old town of DhSrwdr TO 
snrronndod with a mud wall six or seven foot high witii hiislims 
ul intoi'vals. Tho town had live entrances adorned with scimte 
topjied gatcwny.s, which were closed at night, and watched by the 
village police. These bastioued walls Imvo fallen. In somepaTtsthej 
hiivo coniplotoly disappeared, in others the ruins give an idea of 
wliat they formerly were. Tho town has grosvn so much on all 
8idc.s that there are no traces of tho old gateways, ISvon tho csact 
position of four of the gateways is not easily traced, Tho fifth 
gateway to tho south-east of the town, known as tho Narhir gate is 
also in ruins. Tho tops of the gateway and 'the doors have vanished 
TIio two sides alone remain and they are ranch out of repair. Tlio 
only two gateways in the city of Dhifnvdr which have any top arches 
arc the two in tho oast cntranco to tho fort of Dharwdr. i 

Bhdvwav is throughout tho year tho seat of a District Judge mwff 
Sessions Judge, n first class subordinate judge, anda Civil Snrgcovi 
During tho rains it is tho scat of tho Collector, tho assistant a-.f • 
ilopnfy collectors, tho officers of tho Southern ilardtha revenf j 
8ur\'ey,tho police supcrintcadont, tho district engineer, and officeraf | 
the forest and railway departments. It is also the licad-qaarterM n 
the chief revenue and police officers of the DhSrwdr siibdiTOion if { 
is provided with a jail, two court-houses, a municipality, and ci^ j' 
hospital, a high school, a training college, an iduglo-vernaflolant’ 
fichcK)l,po3t and telegraph offices, a travellers' bungalow, and fouv\ 
rest-houses for native travellers. 

Tho mnnioipali^ was established in 185G and was raised !<>■ 
a city municipality from tho 1st of April 1883. In 1882-83 
besides a halanco of £321 (Rs.3212) the municipality had an 
income of £2510 (E8.25,l01) or a taxation of about Ik Hd. 
(15 ns.) a head on tho population within municipal limits. 'Tho 
incotno is chiefly drawn from octroi, house, wheel, and other taxes. 
During tho same year, tho oxpondituro amounted* to £2299 
(Bs.22,990) of which £499 (Bs.498G) wore spent in conservancy and 
cleansing, and tho rest in repairing and lighting roads, in police 
charges, and in other misccllaucous objects. In 187G tho mnnidpolity 
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borrowcil £3000 (Hs, 30,000) from Government to improve its wntor- 
fciipply. 'riio clu'of works wliich Imvc been carried out since the 
rstnblislniicnt of tlio mnnicipnlity aro sixteen miles of mndo road, 
of wliich three and a half are metalled, vcgetablo beef and mnttoii 
niarkols tind fclatiglitcr-lioii'.es, an improved aater-suppl}*, three miles 
of drain'!, Jind three latrino. 

"Within inniiiripal limits aro six reservoirs, three ponds or kimtas, 
two cisterns, and CM wells. Of the six reservoirs five Uirckcri or 
Jbig', Kempkeri or L;il, Kopadkeri, Ilnlfccri or Jfoti, and Pnrninn- 

k. 'ittiaro large, and tiro the chief hources of tho city’s water-supply. 
'I'ho sixth is a new hirgo rcjcrvoir niado by the innnicipality. Tho 
three jionds or hiulnn, MarRamma fiaidtlpiir and Ulvi Ila^appa, aro 
Mnall and uved for watering cattle and trees, and for a'ashing. 

Tlio llirekeri or I’ag rc-ervoir is on the south of tho town near 
tho villa"o of llosyelhipur. It is the Inrgc.st of the six ro'icrvoir.s, 
being acres iii area, and cajiable of holding 508,332 enbic feet 
of water. It is tnnch filled with silt and is ii'sed only for bathing 
washing and watering some lands to tho oast of it. Tlie rastorii 
part of tho reservoir was onec banked with huge .•‘tones and mud; 
but the wiiolc is in ruins. If the miihankinent was repaired, and tho 
hilt removed, it svould bo able to hold tlirco tiino'. a-i murh water ns at 
pre-enl. This reservoir has no steps. 'I’lic temple of It.lyar Ilanu- 
iiuin stands close by oti the north-east bank of tho reservoir. It 
becomes dry as early m December. Tho Kopadlccri pond between 
tho villages of Jli'ildpur and Gulganjikop on tho north-west of tho 
town has an area of 2 ff*,-; acres aod is capable of holding 3o0,388 
cubic feet of water. It is divided into two by a dam, tho part on 
tho high ground being used by tho jicoplc of Mithipur, Gulganjikop, 
,'Qnd Ifnmliinur for drinking, and the part on the low ground for 
•jl'ishirig am) for wateriti!.'' cattle and trees. At the end of 18.S1-82 
\erc*rcmained in it -tS,.'}:!:}, and at the close of 1.882-83 about 32,000 
,^'|hic feel of water. This pond 1ms a btrong mud and stono emhank- 
.„A'nt, but no hleps. TJio llnlkcri or great rc.servoir, the cbiot 
j.,. irco of the water-supply of tlio town, lic.s between tlio fort nnd 
a j. town. It lias nn area’ of OA acres nnd c.sn hold 501,018 ciihic 
of water. At the end of the hoiitli-wcst monsoon of 1881-82 
Mt contained <183,981 cubic fool of water, and at tlio cud of Marcli 
' 1882, 322,050 cubic feel ; at tlio end of the soutli-wcst monsoon of 

l. S82-S3 it contained nhont 038,<IGO cnbio feet, and at Iho end of 
March 1883, 815,500 cubic feet of water. It has atono and mad 
embankments in good order. Four flights of htono steps lead to 
tlio wnler’a edge. On tlio sontliont embankment stand fbo Ger- 
man -Ifihsion Anglo-vernaealnr school, fcmplo.s of llnunman nnd 
Datt.'ilniya, nnd two rcst-lioiiBcs. Formerly Ibis reservoir used 
to fail in the hot Fcnsoii bat it does not now, ns it is fed by tlio 
new mnuicijril reservoir on tho hontli-wesl of tho town, which is 
bnill from Iho G.svDrnnioiit lo.sn of £3000 (Us. 30,000) nnd is 
intended to hiijiply Iho town with water through pipes. The Kemp- 
keri or IjiiI reservoir, in the west of tlio town and to tho south of tlio 
road from tho town to tho Colleelor’a oflico, 1ms an urea of 3^';, iicrcs 
and is cajiable of holding 138,990 cubic feel of water. It is used 
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for drinking nml wi«'bing 1»}’ thr lower rki'-fcs wlio live ncwii. 

It Imt einliiinkmi’nt.s linilt of clny, htoiii', ntid mnd, mid on one wilo 
lire slep*-, It dries in Dcreinlier.* 'I'lio I’liniuudaitti rerrvoir, to 
ilio north o! Iho loxvn and Jlilvcrij'eth street, and on the nest of ikii 
JJlnirw'iir-Aminhhavi road, has an area of ncri‘> and can hold 
112,220 enhic feet of nater. In March li^Vi it contained 33 , CM 
enhic feet. It i*? «s< d for drinUintr hy the peotde of the neighlmtir* 
hood and on one side ia fumishi'd svitli .stcj>‘‘. It dries hy Decenibir. 
'J'lie non- reservoir to the soiith-we.st of tlio town whirh is inleji'lcsl 
to snjijdy the town with drinking wider hy pipes was huill in IhSp 
frmn a Oovemiaent loan of €"li 00 {llo. 3 ti/)tl 0 j. Jt Ims an meant 
ItiJU neres It eont.niiii'd !> 61 ,tit>r» riihie feid of water in Js'ovemhpr 
1 .S.S 2 . As it is more than a laile from the ton n it is not dlnclly 
used. AVlieii neees.-my its water is Usl to the Ilalkeri or Mofi 
reservoir. Of tin* three Mimller I'onds, ilargauinua, c.alled from n 
Miiidl teinple of Ainrgnmiiw or the Hindu cholera goddess lie- a htlle 
to the nc-l of (he liliiirwar fort. It is ii>ed for watering cattle and 
I roes, 'riio .^.aidiijnir pond to the north-east of the villngo of Saidiijinr 
is iis)'d only for watering cattle. Ulvi Hasapna's pond, to tin* wc't 
of till' tiovniiiid m-ar the l.iiigayat teinple of lllvi Jhsappa is ti«cd 
for ssashiiigimd wiitcringtuttleiind nho for watorin" a amidl garden. 

Then' nn> two large cisterns or /loiidiw in tho we.'t p.irt of llie fort 
'riie Manlier cirtern, nhoiit 2S3!i Mjimre y.mls niid thirty-six fcrl 
divp, is in (he diteh Is'lween tlie outer gliieis and (he fort wall. 
Water eolleeted in (he ratchnical of the western parts of thu fort 
rims into (Ids re-eiroir through ii ehanncl hiiilt on a level with the 
ground, under the outer glneis of the fort. From this tho water runs 
into the inner and larger rislerii wifidn the fort, hy nie.ans of another 
channel, on n level sviih the ground, hiiilt under the fort walls. 'J'ho 
largi'r eislerii is within (ho inner "'all of (lie fort. It has an iirc.a »/ 
fiS.VJ .square ynnls and is nlanit eighty feet ihs'p from the aarfnJ 
of the grcniiid. It is cut out of (ho hard .schistic rock on which 1 1 
fort stands. Hxrej't id n few iilaco.s near the snrfaeo the sides oL 
not hiiilt hilt in the iip|«’P and easlorn side are some nido Ftoi[p 
In very Iml Hea«onH both cisterns run diy. In (ho iliuer cisti^, 
is a well nhoiit ten feet square and twenty feel deep, .and round (1. 
hig well aro smaller wells raeh thri'o or four feel square. All these' 
avolls had sweet water springs. Tim hig svell had solid wooden 
sindters winch c.an be ojK'iusl or shut at jdcasure. I'roin the.'-o wells 
people ^o•od to draw their nider-snpply. -V temple of Vitlioka or 
I’aiidnrang htunds cluvu to the north-east b.ink of (he cistern.' 

Of the ()M wells within nmuieipal limits in Doet'inbcr 1SS3, 
dSa eoninined brnekish under lit only for halhing .and washing, 
and 12!l contained .swci't water fit for drinking. Of the sweet wells 
twenty-two were step-wells, and 107 were draw wclks. All tho 
avells inside tho town and villages nro draw wells and .arc four to sk 
feet square and s-evonty-fivo to eigldy feet deep. All the wells 
inside the town of Dhdiavilr and tho village of Ifosyclkipur are 
hraeki.sh. The peojilc of (his part of the town use tho water of tin- 
Jloti reservoir and of thirteen .sweet water wolN outside (he town, 
six on the west, fire on tho bouth, one ou the north, and one on the 
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Routli-cnst. The villages of IIAvoripotb, Kamlapur, Miilupur, and 
Jfantyanpur linvo 153 wells nil bmckisli and tliey tlibreforc depend 
on tlio Kopdkeri and Moti reservoirs. Tlio Madihall, Saidilpur, 
and Gnlgnujikop villages linvo 110 sweet wells each about tivonty- 
fivo feet deep. Besides these there are thirty-eight sweet wells in 
tlio European part of tlio station. They are tea to hvolvofeet square 
and vary in depth from seventy to eighty-eight feet. Agsar Bliilvi 
a draw well bn low ground to the west of the town is about six feet 
square and twenty-six deep. It is chiefly used by washermen. It 
had thirteen feet of water in December 1883. The Jokni well to 
the north of. the town takes its name from a Jckni or female 
spirit who haunts it. 'J'hirty years ago it looked more like 
:i pit than a well. Since then the Hfunicipality have built stono 
steps on the cast and south .sides and tho townspeople use its 
water for drinking. It is si.vtj'-two feet deep, and has an area of 
481 s(]iinrc yards on the top and about 150 square yards at tho 
bottom. In Dcccnihor 1883 it had twenty-six feet of water. Tho 
Niirhnnibli well is to tho south-west of tho town near tho 
village of llo.syellapnr. It is called after a mixture otjvdrt and 
ragi, called iiiichainhli or millet gruel which was given to tho 
labourers who dug it in a season of gre-at drought about 120 years 
ago.' Tho well looked like a large pit till 1832 when it was repaired 
by public subscription. Stops have been built towards tho north 
and cast sides of tho well, and its water is used for drinking. It 
occupies an area of 023 square yards, and is thirty feet deep. In 
December 1883 it contained seventeen foot of water. Rdynr Blidvi, 
k on tho south-casb of tho town near tho Nnvlur gate was built 
\ by Vyii«ray a Vaishntiv Sliidliva pontiff. It covers an area of 
\siboiit 500 square yards and is lined with deep steps from tho surface 
J ,\o the water’s edge. It had sovoiitecn feet of water in Deccrabor 
I A®®'!' "'uJ't of cleaning and repairs tho water is dii ty and is 
bed only for washing. Tho temple of Ihtyar Ilnnumtln stands on 
Jic northern brink of this well. Three wells were built between 
B35 and 1800 by Riio Siilicb iShriniviisr.'to Ilnnnniaut now arctirod 
^'*j)vornmeiit pleader. One of the wells built about 1835 is in tho 
^'5<d Jbstrict Judge’s oflice. Its water is excellent and is generally 
Vused. 'The other built about 1812 is on tho Dhtirwar-llubli road 
' near a garden planted by Jlr. Shrinivtis. 'riiis well covers an area 
of about twenty-fivo square yards and is forty -eight foot deep with 
stops on tho sonthorii side. Tho well is now chiefly used by w.ay- 
I furors. The third well was sunk by Hr. Shrinivas in 18C1-62 in 
tho present District Judge’s oflico. Tho Udpirilynr well on the 
south-west of tho town was built about 1780, by one Udpirao an 
oflicor under tho Pcsliwa’s governor or sarsiibhcdar. It covers an 
area of thirty square yards and is about thirty foot deep nnth slops 
on the west side. Its water is used by tho people of the neighbour- 
hood. A tcmplo of llanumtin, built by Salya llodli Sviimi, a great 
]ioiitiff of tho principal sect of tho hltidhva Brilhninns about 1780, 
stands on tho north side of this well. Venkatrilo Baluidiir’s well, to 

' I A'in/iir is jivfrt boiled in n liter and niado into a liiird iimss, and iiintti is the 
{iriiel of iii^i flour. 
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the Bontli-wjstoftlic town was begun by tboIatoBaoBaiddurVen. 
katrdo Snbaji principal sadar amin or native judge of DLdrwdr after 
a succession of three years of drougbtending in 1840. Mr. Venkatrdo 
died in 184C, and his son Hdo Bahadur Tinnalrdo Indtnddr, formerly 
a Judge of the Small Onnso Court at Dhdrwdr and Hubli and now 
a pensioner and a honorary magistrate of the first class, completed 
it in 1847 at a great cost. The Bombay Government expressed 
themselves gratified at the public-spirited liberality shown by Mr, 
Tenkatrdo Subdji in making tbo well. In 184.9 they conferred on 
his son Edo Bahadur Tifmalrao forty acres of rent-freo land in 
perpetuity ns a reward for completing and for maintaining the well. 
The well is used by all classes of people and did not fail oven in the 
great drought of 1874, when almost nil other wells wore dry. 
The well has an area of about 610 sqnaro yards and is seventy-nine 
foot deep. On the eastern side five cat stone steps lead from 
the surface to tlio water’s edge. In December 18S3 the water in 
the well was thirt 3 '-five feet deep. Koprnmina’s well on tk 
south-east of the town, and near the Navlnr gate, was bnilt by the 
same Hdo Bahddur Tirmalrdo in 1880, at a cost of about £I4( 
(Es. 1400) and named after bis late mother Kopramma. The well is 
oil cular, about six feet in diameter and forty-seven feet deep, and 
is very substantial being bnilt from top to bottom (entirely with dry 
plate stones. The water of tho weU is sweet and is used by 
the people of tho noighbonrhood, by travellers, and by market 
people on market days. It hod twenty feet of water in Decombor 
1883. Two largo circular wells ore within the jail limits, one in tho 
jail itself, tho other in front of the jail goto. The water of both 
wells is sweet and is used by tho inmates of the jail for drinking and 
washing as well as for watering the jail garden where European and 
native vegetables are gp'own. Tho finer vegetables are sold foi^ 
tho benefit of Government, and the country vegetables are useJ 
by the prisoners. The wells are each about twenty-fivo feet it 
diameter, and about oiglity-eigbt feet deep. In December 1SS% 
they hud sixteen feet of water. L 

Oatsido of the town on the north, and between it and the foi|o 
are the Eobertson Fruit aud Vegetable Markets. They are mo\ 
convenient and spacious and next to the now market at Hnbli)., 
are among one of the finest np-conntry markets in the Bombay 
presidency. They include a quadrangnlar building with a coifn- 
gated iron roof containing on each side of the square twenty stalls 
back to back. Each of the forly stalls on tho southern and western 
sides is provided with an enclosed brick wall covered with a wooden 
lid, in which the dealers keep their goods at night. The remaining 
forty stalls on the'northom and eastern sides have no such enclosures. 
Outside the quadrangle are three blocks of shops one on tho north- 
western, another on the south-western, and the third on the south- 
eastern sides, each block containing fourteen shops or rows, with a 
stall seven feet broad, and a veranda in front also seven feet 
broad. The space on the north-eastern side of tho quadrangle is 
still empty. The right to trade in this vacant space is sold every 
year to tho highest bidder. Besides these, two other blocks of shops 
one on each side of tho public road lead from tho market into the 
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town, cacli block containing iiflcon fsbops or rows, nnd a veranda 
ill £ront of tlio saino breadth ns the shop. 'I’ho present total number . 
of stalls is eighty, and of shops seventy-two, and tho total build- 
ing cost to tho municipality has been £2775 (Rs, 27,750). Tho 
privilege of occupying nnd trading in each of tho eighty stalls and 
seventy-two shops and on each of tho separate portions of empty 
ground to tho noiih-oast of tho quadrangnlnr building, is sold by 
juiblic auction every year to tho highest bidder. In 1 8S3-8 1- tho rents 
umonuted to .€193 (Rs. 1937). No shop tax is levied on these stalls, 
shops, or empty plots, ns they form municipal property. 'J'ho 
average yearly cost of repairing the stalls and shops is about £20 
(Rs. 200). The remaining twontj’ shops were sold to different 
]icrsons, who occupy and trade in them, paying tho municipality 
a 3 'carly shop tax of £0 4fl. (Rs. G2). Mutton nnd hoof markets wore 
built bj' the municipality in 1881. Tho mutton market is .a sqnaro 
building with thirty-four stalls nnd cost £92 8s. (Rs. 921). Tho hoof 
market is a square building with twelve stalls and cost £19 
(Rs. ‘192). There are two slaughter houses one with a paved floor 
for slaughtering sheep and goats, and the other for slanglitcring 
cows and bullocks. Tho old market within tho town of Dhdrwdr 
consists of rows of shops on each side of two long streets known ns 
the north and south ^Inngalvdr Piati-voni and tho cast nnd west 
street known ns Javlivoui, crossing each other nt right angles. Each 
shop consists of a room with n veranda in front and a store room 
behind. Articles for sale are kept in baskets and shown in tho 
vcniiidn. 

Tho only industries in tho town are tho weaving of coar.«o woollen 
blankets nnd coarse cotton cloth. Tho jail manufactures are carpets, 
ytowols, table cloths, quilts, enno chairs, nnd boxes. Tho Govom- 
luient cotton gin factory, which used to rop.air cotton gins nnd do 
^i-icollancous iron work, was closed in Jnly 1883. 
yi'sDhtlrwjir has thirteen largo llindti temples and three Miihnm- 
l^i'j-idnn mosques. Tho temples, which arc mostly plnin and modern 
three of Hanuniiln, two each of Durgiidovi, Naisinh, Paiidnrnng, 
ke Venkatesh, nnd small shrines of Dyamavn and lliigh.avondi'a 
jjp.'Osimi. Tho oldest is Raynr or VyiisrJly Unnumnn’s tomplo ne.ir 
Navlur ppto. It is said to bo ono of 300 temples ivliich wore 
^Vniilt throughout the Vijnyiinp[ar territory about a.d, 1510 in honour 
of Ilaniimdn.* VyiisrJly who built tho temples was a Miidhav 
pontiff, who is said to have managed tho countrj’’ for twelve years 
(luring tho minority of a Vijayiingar king. The tomplo is held in 
mnch roveroiico. Tho other two temples nro Mndi Ilnniimdn’s 
shrino near tho old gate of that name, nnd Ilnnumiin’s shrino 
near tho reservoir built about 1790 by Satj'a Rodh Sviimi 
nnollior groat Mlldhnv ponlilT. Of tho two Durgiidovi shrines ono is 
in tho fort nnd tho other in tho town. Of the Navsiuh temples ono 
is in tho town nnd tho other nt Alndihnll within n milo of Dluirw/ir ; 
tho latter Was built by tho late diwfin Rlio Bahddur Shriuivnsrtio 
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' Thin <Mo fMIn in the reign of the famoue Itriahnn Itliy (IC03.IC12) tho ninth 
liing of Vij lyiiagnr. 
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ftliotit 1832. Of tlio tw’ft temples of Pdoclnning one in llio fort to 
bnilt by tlio Pcslma’s last coinninnclant Pnpnji Sindia (a.d. 1800 ), 
and tlio ollior in tbo town was built about 1820 by Ramanna Niiik a 
riob’Dliiirw/lr morclinnt. Dynmnvn’s and Rslghavondra Svnmi’s are 
two minor sbrinos, tbo latter bnilt by n DlidrwAr priest about 1830. 
There is also a small temple of Tripurling near tbo 262nd mile-stono 
wlioro tbo Dhnrwar road brandies from the IIubli-Belgaum road. 
It is an old and substantial building of stone and mortar and has 
lafoly boon repaired and whitewnsbed. Tboro is also a Jain temple 
in Dhdrwilr, and Liiigdyat temples of Virbbndra and tJlvi Basnppa. 

Of three chief mosques, two tbo Jiiina and tbo Bilra Imam’s ore 
in the town, and one Hntel Pdtcbil’s is in the fort. The panjrU or 
iron hands which aro worshipiicd in Hntel Pdtob/i’s mosque are said 
to have been brought from Bidnr in the HiisAm’s dominions. 

Within municipal limits are twenty-live largo and small Lingayat 
monnstericsormctl/is built by dilferent Liugdyats at different times.' 
Six of these monasteries aro of special importance, Hire’s, Dodya’s, 
Oharnnti’s, Huoby-n’s, Javatiavara’s, and ICaribasya’s. These were 
built by different Lingdyat merchants at different times and aro 
used only by Lingiiyat priests. The Lingdynt laity never live ia 
those monnstorios.- 


Dhdrwitr has a Gorman mission chapel and two Roman Catholic 
chapels. 'Tlio German Mission chapel is seventy-six feet long by 
forty-two broad and twenty-four high and has a forty-feet high tower. 
It wns built in 184.145 and dedicated on tbo 14th of December 1845. 
Tho service by the missionaries is in Ktlnarcso and once in English 
on Sundays. Attached to tho eliapol is a small cemetery in wmich 
several missionaries nnd their Avives and children have been buried. 

There is one travellers’ bungalow, nnd four rest-houses withi^ 
municipal limits. One of the rest-houses was built by tho muof 
cipality, and tho other three by private persons one of whom! 
hlnhnmmadau enjoys a grant of rent-free land from Governraei 
for tho repair of his rest-house. Tho best of tho three rest-hon.^ 
is that built by Eilo Baliildur Tirraalruo Venkntesh near his fathd 
big well at a cost of .€500 (Es. 5000). The rest house is commof | 
used by travellers, and, on important occasions, by towaspeoR \ 
for holding casto dinners nnd other entertainments. ■ V 

The European grave-yard is n little to tho south-east of tho fort. 
It has a tablet to tho nephew of Sir Thomas Munro -nrith this 

inscription : _ 

‘ To tho momory of U'ohii CoUtns Mraiio Eaquiro of 
tho Madras CivU Scrrice who boine present with tho 
force nssomhlod for tho reduction of Klttur, wns un- 
fortunntoly carried by bis oxdont temper to eharo in 
tbo storm of tho enemies works on tho 3rd of December 
1824, when he roooived a mortal wound, of which he 


t To consecrate a LingSyat monastery a priest is brought into tho now biuUing. 
His foot aro washed and tho floor is sprinkled with the water. _ Four lingl a» 
consecrated and one is buried under each comer of tho building trith pmycre. A 
few priests arc fed nnd tho building is fit for use as a monastery. 

* Details arc given above pp. lOS- 110 . 
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died on tho Uth of Sccombor 1821, ftt tho cnrlr nRO of 
20 yenn Tlilii monument vmi eroetod l>y Ills undo. 

Major aononi Sir Thomas Munro. 

Tlipro nro tsililols nlFo to Captain Black and Lioulcnants Sowoll 
and Biglilon o£ tlio JIndras Horso Artillery, 

"'Who lost their Urea in anllantly nttomptlnR to 
quell tho insurreetton at Ktttnr, on tho 23rd of Oeto- 
her 1821. This monument sra<i oroeted by their throo 
friends who wtlnossed their devoted conduct nt that 
unfortunnto offnir." > 

To tlio Fontli-cast of tlio town near tho Knvliir gale is a mnniimoiifc 
rai‘' 0 d in nioinory of tlio late Riio Bahadur Vcnkalrito Suhilji Princi- 
pal Sadar Amin of iJliilnvltr who died in 18 IG. 

Tlio inonnmcnt of most liistorical interest nt Dhiirwdris an obelisk 
nhont Bi.vty yards from tho travellers’ Imiigalow. Tho obeli.sk 
which is twenty-oight feet high, wns built in momory of Mr. 
I’hackeniy and Jlr. Alnnro two otlicers in tho civil employ of 
Government who lost Ihoir livc.s in tho Kitlnr insurrection in 182-1-. 
Tho obelisk lias inscriptions in Persian on tho south face, in 
Kiinaroso on tho west, in Sanskrit on tho north face, and in English 
on tho cast face. Tho English inscription is 

"nreelrd by llieir frlende to tho memory of St. John 
Thsekemy, Esquire, Prlncip.il Collector and Folitlcil 
Asenl, Southern Mnmthi Oonb killed In tho innur- 
rcction at Kittur, October 23rd 1824, and of John 
CoIIina Munro, Eaquiro, Siib-Coltoctor who died De- 
cember lltli of a wound received nt tho roduetlen of 
that plico." 

Tho civil station occupies tho oxtromo west of tho town nnd tho 
fort. 1 1 is bounded on tho north nnd east by tho road from tho 
town to the village of Mi'ihljinr and by tho ojicn country on tho 
snath nnd west. Tho station is nhont a milo nnd a quarter from 
cast to west nnd a milo from north to south. It is crossed by broad 
streets shaded by beautiful avenues of trees. Most of tho 
]mnpalow.s, of which Ihcro are nbout eighty outsido of tho fort, aro 
substantial buildinga in largo enclosures each with a well, nnd most 
with flower, vegetable, nnd fruit gardens. Tho bnngidows in tho fort 
.aro smaller, nro not so strongly built, nnd hnvo no wells nnd smaller 
gardoiiB. According to its sir.o nnd position tho cost of n buiigiilow 
varies from about £30 to nbout 12000 (Rs. 300 to Its, 20,000). 
Porly-six of the‘o biingalow.s yield yearly rents varying from £3 
to .1100 (Hs. 30-Rs. 1000). They pay n j’oarly municipal honso 
fax of Cv. to 12r. (Its. 3- (5). 'J’he remaining thirty-four bnngalow.s 
nro either public olliccs or churches, yield no rent, nnd jiay no 
municipal tax. 'J'ho Colleetor’.s ollico lies nt the extreme south 
of tho station nnd tho Govornment treasury i.s kept thcro. Tho 
Cnileclor’fl re.sidcneo is close to his oflice. To tho north of tho 
Colleetor’B gjirdon are tho training eollego nnd tho high school. 
To the west is tho exccutivo ongineer'a oflieo, nnd to tho north tho 
revcntio Biirvoy olliee, nnd tho residence of tho ,Tudgo. 'rowardn 
tho east of tho .ludgo’H re'-idenco is Thackemy and Munro’.s 
olw'lisk and tho Eiirojipan chiireh. To tho oust nnd south-enst 
of theso aro the now JJistrict Court, post olliee, and a Roman 

1 Murr,iy'H Jlcailsy Jfcnil' ’ <2n(l Wilif ' 
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Catholic chapel. The rcjt ol the civil station is fillpd mth 
biiiigtilows occuiiicd by other ofiicers and gcnllomcn, Threo rf 
ibo bnugaloTO .arc n»cd by P.'irsi shojd.Tcpcrs. "At thc-eactern 
gate of llio Collector’s garden is the first class hubordinato judge’s 
court, itud to the south nro other biingidows mid tbo chapel ami 
rcsidonco of tbo (ierman missionaries. At tho cxtrcino north* 
wostcornor of tho civil station aru tho lunatic asylum and the jail, 
'i'ho jail is surrounded by a high quadrangular \vall ivitli its chief 
entrance on tbo nortli. Ontaido tho building arc Tvorking sheds 
for tho prisoners and these, with the gardens, nro snrronnJod by a 
strong fence of prictly pear, a deep ditch, nnd for some dbtanco, 

(I dry stone wall. Up to 1882, tho Civil hospital was in tho sanio 
enclosure ns the lunatic nsylnin. It has since been moved into a 
new hnilding in tho fort, which forms tho eastern part of tho civil 
station. Insido tho fort aro sovend houses of Europciins, Eurasians, 
and otliers, Iho now Civil hospital nnd tho station library. A few 
Mnhninnmdans, otto of whom is the Kdji of Dluirwar town and 
.a few native servants nlso live in tho fort. Tho cliiof Mobnmm.adan 
mosque colled tlio lintel Palchil's Varijha, tho Hindu temples of 
Dnrgitdevi, Vithoha, llnnnindn, nnd Margarama, nnd tho mansion 
of Ibipnji iSindia (1800) tho Insb Peshtva’s commntidnnti are nbo 
within the fort. 

Tho Military Cantonment, in tho open country about a mile nnd a 
half north-sve'sl. of Dlinrwnr, nnd on tho west of tlio Polganm 
road, occupies an area of 1531 acres, jn.«t enough io accommodato 
one Native Jlcgimont. Tho cantonment is open to tho prevailing 
brecste nnd being built on a slope has a good natural drainage. In 
1872 it bad a iniTitnry popnintion of 1 GOf of whom GCl wore fighting 
men nnd 973 woro followers. In I87G of a total of 26oo, 720 
were fighting men and 935 wero followers. In December 1883 
tboro was a tol.'d strength of 50G, of whom 310 wero fighting men 
and 19C followers. 

About two inilc.s sontb of Dhtlnvilr is tbo Jlailnrgndda bill on 
whoso lop is a ainnll square stone temple facing cast built in tbo 
Jain stylo. It bus round pillars nnd square massive stono beams, 
with n somewhat plain ceiling. It is not known who built tho 
tcmplo but on tbo mint pillars nro two Persian inscriptions. Tho 
inscription on tho (visitor's) right pillar is lost; tho loft pillar 
inscription nins: 

In tho retsn of Jlahammad A.'iUls'hn'h Mns of Bljn'pnr 
this buildinR acQulrod by tbo favour of Ood, was 
eonvcTtod into a mosque by btubnminad Khan mia 
Bar nnvn'lda'r of tho fort of DKo'rwn'r, fortho uso of 
ail Uuhammadons to oCTor up prnyor without fear, in 
tbo year Bhido Ssmanln va Allaf 1081 (Uut b A.I>. 

1070 ), 

■\Vlicn thcMardtbJis took Dhfirwar in 1753 tliis building was turned 
into n Hindu tcmplo and dedicated to tbo god Mnilnrling. Its chtof 
worshippers aro Uhdrwdr Komtis. 

Dbdrwdr is not an old town. In a legendary account of the old 
tomplo of Somesbvnr two nnd a half miles south of Dhdrwdr,Navlnr 
nnd other places in tho neighbourhood nro snid to bo noticed but 
tboro is no mention of Dhdrwar, Tho local belief is that tho 
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Dhanvdr fort was built in 1403 and called after its builder Dbdrrdv^ 
an officer of the Vijaynagar king Bdm Rdja.® The first certain notice 
of Dhdrwar is in 1573 when the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shdh 
(1657-1579) is mentioned as marching on Dhdrwar one of the 
strongest forts in the Ksrndtak. It was then held by an officer 
of the late Bdm Bdja of Vijaynagar who had assumed practical 
independence. The fort fell after a siege of six months and 
the surrounding country was annexed to Bijdpur.® In 1660 one 
of the Dharw^ fort gates was re-built with Well cut granite 
stones. Over this gateway is a Persian inscription dated A.n. 
1660 (H. 1071) giving the name of one Abdul Gaffar as the 
commandant of the fort under Bijdpur. In 1662 lands were 
granted to the Kaji of Dhdrwdr by the Bijdpur king and the 
Kdji’s descendants still hold that grant dated H. 1073 that is 
A.D. 1662.‘ An inscription dated 1670 in the temple on the 
Mailarling hill two miles south of Dhdrwdr is another local remnant 
of Bijdpur rule.® In 1673 Abdul Karim Khdn, the ancestor of the 
present Nawdb of Savanur was appointed governor of the Bijdpur 
district or sa/rkar of Bankdpur with sixteen sub-divisions or pargands. 
The chief of these sub-divisions were Nasratabad or Dhdrwdr and 
Gadag.® In 1674 Shivdji fortified Nargund thirty miles north-east of 
Dhdrwdr and took Dhdrwdr.^ In 1 685 Sultdn Muazzim, Anrangzeb’s 
son, marched, in the name of the Delhi emperor, to regain the south- 
west parts of the Bijdpur kingdom wHch Shivdji had overrun. 
He took Hubli and Dhdrwdr, a place of respectability and strength, 
and placed garrisons in them.® During the sixty-eight years of 
iloghal supremacy, from 1685 to 1753, Dhdrwdr was held by four 
commandants sent from Delhi, and acting under the orders of the 
Moghal Governor nt Bijdpur.® The last commandant surrendered 
Dhdrwdr in 1753 to the third Peshwa Bdldji: Bdjirdo (1740-1761) 
who presented the commandant with £4000 (Bs. 40,000) as arrears 


> It is said that Shirrdv meant at fi»t to fortify Navlur two miles south-east of 
Dhirwir and began the work, traees of which remain. Tho widespread legend that 
the founder when hunting started a hare which tamed on and killed his dogs is told 
of Dhdrwdr. It seems jiiohable that Dlidrrdr, after mailing n beginning at Nnvliir, 
found that the noighbauring hills would givo carer to an enemy and accordingly 
chose the more open site of Dhdmdr. 

‘ This date is probably coi rcct os it has been handed down according to four different 
chronolo^cal systems, SImli 132S Snhhanu Sammt»ar, Surmn Arab Maja Surnarn 
SO^ JJiJriSOO and Fasli SIS. Tho name of tho king appears to be wrong as tho 
Vijaynagar king in 1403 was Deva Rdya Vijajra Rdya Vijaya Bukka or Bnkka II. 
who ruled from 1401 to 1451. The only Bdm in tho Vijaynagar list is tho regent of 
the eleventh chief S.addshiv (1542-1573) who nsurped the throne fiom 1642 to 1505. 
Caldwell’s Tinnevolly, 40. 

“ Biiggs’ Ferishta, III. 135 •* Kdo Bahddur Tirmalrdv. ® See above p. 706. 

‘ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 286 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 42. 

r Stokes’ Bolganm, 42 ; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIII. 173. 

■ Grant Duff’s Mnrdthds, 148 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 43 ; Ormo’s Historical Fragments, 
144 ; Moor’s Narrative of Captain Little's Detachment, 42 

0 The hist Moghal commandant of Dhdrwdr sros Mirza Saifnlla valad Muhammad 
Mnrdn from 1085 to 1630, the second commandant was Alaf E]i.in Enllandukhdn from 
1700 to 1718, the third svas Muhammad Nasmlldkhdn from 1710 to 1733, .and the 
fourth was a Hindu Fiithvising eon of Bhagimthsing from 1734 to 1,763. During the 
rule of the second and third commandants the peace of the district was twice disturb- 
ed once by the Naw.4b of Silvanur, .and once by a rising of r/esdis and jiiligdrs. In 
both cases the insnigcnts proved too strong for the Government and had to be bought 
off, Bdo BahddnrTinniilidv. 
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of pay dne to the garrison. In 1764 as the Nawilb of Sdvannr rcfnsel 
to separate from the Mardthds, Haidar marched to Sdvannr sol 
reduced the Nawab to sub mission, while his general Fazl Ullah KMj 
took Dhdrwdr and overran the country as far north as the Krishna.' 
On the approach of MddhavrdvPeshwa’s (1761-1772) army of 30,000 
horse and as many foot, Fazl Uilah had to fall back on Haidar’s armj ’ 
leaving a strong garrison at Dhdrwdr.* After Haidar’s defeat at 
Annavatti in hmisur twenty-five miles south of Bankdpui* hlddhar. 
ray laid siege to Dhdrwar which capitulated after a breach had been 
made.* In 1776 Haidar left a chosen body of troops in Bankdpnr 
to watch and, as far as possible, prevent supplies passing to the 
Dh&rwdr garrison which had not been reduced. In 1778 MOar 
took Dhdrwar after a protracted siege.® In 1784, Tipu, then in the 
height of his glory, compelled the Marathfis to cede Dhfirwanvith 
other forts and districts, he agreeing to pay a tribute for them.' 
In 1788 Dharwdr was besieged and taken by the Marathas.' 
InaMardtha revenue statement prepared about 1789 Dhdrwdror 
Hasratabad appears os a parpana or sub-division of the Bankdpur 
sarfedrwithayearly revenue of £12,013 (Rs. 1,20,130}.® In Septem- 
ber 1790 as port of the joint attack of the Englii^ and Mardthdson 
Tipn of Maisnr, during the Third Mnisnr War (1790-1792), a ManSth* 
force of about 20,000 horse and 10,000 foot under Parshnram Bhio, 
a man rather under the common size about fifty years old not 
well looking though with an air of interest and much good uatnre,' 
with an English detachment of 1600 bavonetsand three companies of 
artillery commanded by Captain Little appeared before Bhdrvrdr 
which was held by Badr-al-Zamdn Khdu'® one of Tipu’s most trusted 
general8,''withagarrisouofseventhoasandregularsandthrecthousand 
militia armed with matchlocks and swords. The army took np its 
ground ncarNarendravillageabont three miles north-west ofDhdnvdr. 
On the 18th of September the Mardtbas and English advanced against 
the fort but were forced to withdraw with considerable loss. After 
this for about sis weeks the Mardthds contented themselves with 
dragging guns to a rising ground about 2000 yards from the fort, 
firing during the day, and dragging them back at night. On the 30th 
of October Qie assailants moved from the north to the south of the 
fort and the English detachment attacked a body of the enemy whe 
were posted outside of tie walls. The enemy were driven 'from the 
post within the walls of the town with the loss of three guns. The 
defendants’ loss was cousiderable. Of the English ten wore killed 
and ’fifty-nine wounded. After this success until the 13th of 


X Grant DufiTa Maritbds, 330. 

a Grant DafiTs Matdtlida, 330- 332; Wilks’ 8ou»i of India, L4G1- ^64. 

^ See above p« 412. < Grant MonltbiSs, 331. 

‘ Wilks’ South of India, II. 186 ; Grant BafTs Mardthds, 401. 

‘ Hamilton’s Description of HinausUn, n. 238. ^ Bice’s H^rsore 1. 2S2,r 

® Waring’s MardthM, 246, ® Moor’s Harrativo, 17. 

Badr'al-Zaindn is described as a man of of good appearance and midalo 

stature ^tb abandsome beard dressed very oea^ in plain ^bite, Moor’s Barmti ve, 37- 
The details of.tbe Euglish dotacbmont ^verc the 8th B.attdioR of Infantry 
under Giipt. Litilcand tlic 1 1th i^ttabon under Capt. Alev. Macdonald of 800 bayonets 
each, and oiio company of JSuronean and two companies of Ifative Artillery u itb six* 
pounder field pieces. Moor’s Horzutivc, 1, 
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December nothing was done beyond daily dragging guns to the high 
ground to the north of the town and firing at the walls. On the 13th 
of December a smart attack was made on the town and the enemy 
were driven out of it. The English detachment drove the enemy out 
and the Marathds followed and burnt and plundered the greater part 
of the town and then retired. The English lost sixty -two killed and 
wounded and the Mardth^is 150 killed and several hundreds wounded. 
When the Mardthds returned the defendants again took possession of 
the town but were driven out by the Bhdn’s infantry on the 18th, 
who plundered the town so completely that not a piece of wood was 
left standing. As the siege made such poor progress an additional 
force under Colonel Frederick was sent from Bombay on the 19th 
of November and reached Dhdrwdr by Sangameshwar and the Amba 
Pass on the 20th of December 1 790.^ On that day the attacking 
force had a slight success taking a battery about 200 yards to the 
south-east of the fort. On the 2ndof January 1791 there was a formal 
meeting between Colonel Frederick and the Bhdu at a temple on 
Farshuriim's hill a mile to the south of the fort. Daring the next 
ten days the Mardthds continued to batter the fort but without 
doing much harm. The English meanwhile were preparing a battery 
and received three good guns from the Mardthds a twenty-two, a 
twenty-four, and a thirty-six pounder. The battery opened fire on 
the 14h and continued till the 16th, making a breach, but the 
defendants were able to repair it. The ammunition then failed and 
little more was done till the 28th. The battery again fired at a 
fresh part of the wall and caused a breach which it was determined 
to storm. The English detachment was strengthened by the corps 
of Mr. Yvon’s, an English gentleman in the Peshwa’s service, about 
800 stroug fifty of them being Europeans of all nations and the rest 
natives. The storming' party moved out at four in the morning of the 
seventh. But as the Mardthds failed to make a separate attack tho 
whole of the defendant’s fire was directed against the storming party 
and tho attack failed. Daring the next ten days little progress was 
made. In spite of tho length of time the Mardthds had been firing 
there was little appearance of a breach. With twenty guns tho 
Mardthds could not approach and breach Dhdrwdr in seven years. 
Tho English detachment were unable to bo of much assistance as tho 
Marathi failed to keep them supplied with ammunition. On the 
13th of March Colonel Frederick died. The siege was continued 
till the end of March when the defendants made offers to capitu- 
late and a truce was concluded. Negotiations were completed, tho 
garrison marched out of the fort on the third of April, and the fort was 
finally handed over on the seventh.. During the siege from casualties 
and desertions the garrison had been reduced from 10,000 to 3000. 
Tho loss of tho English detachment was 600 killed and wounded of 
whom one hundred were Europeans. The Mardtha loss was 
estimated at 3000. Mr. Moor gives tho following details of tho 
fort. The fort was an irregular circle. Tho entrance was on tho 
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’ Tho dotails wero, tlio Snd Bombay Begimont, tho Otii battalion of Native Infantry 
with European Artillery and l.iscars and a light field piece. Moor’s Narrative, 7-8. 
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oastom side tliroiigli three pretty strong gates the middle of which 
was very liaudsonio. The gateway -vras defended by a battery of 
three guns. The outer ditch was twenty to twenty-fivo feet deep 
and twenty-five to thirty-fivo feet wide with a stone facing in 
places. Tho curtain of the outer wall was thick and strong andtho 
rampart though too narrow had guns mounted on it. Behind tho 
rampart was a second ditch twenty-fivo feet wide and deep. The 
inner rampart and curtain were much tho same as tho outer. In both 
curtains wore many towers mounting twenty-two guns two mortars 
and a number of fixed wall pieces called, /cnyafs. The area inside 
was small and tho whole most forlorn. Tho powder magazine was 
underground in tho rear of tho cavalier tower. Tho commandant’s 
rcsidcnco and his oifice wero near tho centre of tho fort and were 
much battered. There wero no handsome or convenient buildings. 
It was very dirty ns so many people hud been so long living in it. 
Tlioro wore sovoral guns of iron bars hoopod round and beaten into 
shape which wero known ns hlalabar guns.^ Tho town which 
stretched from about 250 yards to tho south and east of tho fort 
was enclosed by a weak wall in bad repair and a shallow ditch. 
Tho wall was squaro each faco a little less than half a niila Tart 
of it was strengthonod by a thick hedge. Before the sack of the 
town the space inside the wall had boon well filled with houses 
though fow or none of them had boon handsome. A stone mosque 
in the middle of tho town had escaped wiihont much damage.’’ 

In October 1800 Golonol Wollesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, expressed his opinion that Dhdrwilr could he taken by a coup- 
do-mnin, and ho drew up a plan of attack on tho south-west side.® 
Some officers of Golonol ‘Wellosloy’s army rode to Dluirwdr, and one 
part}' wos received in the fort by Bilpiiji Sindia tho commandant. 
Another day Golonel Wellesloy rode near' the fort and examined 
it. The coinm<andant remonstrated, and at tho Feshwa’s request 
Golonol Palmer, tho British Resident at Poona, wrote to Golonol 
’Wellesley for an explanation.® In 1803 tho same commandant 
invited Golonol Wollesley to an entertainment in the fort and 
to his snrpriso tho invitation was accepted. Bdpuji afterwards 
expressed astonishment that ho had allowed Colonel Wollesley 
to leave tho fort, adding 'Am I not a Maratha.’® In 1814 
Bdpuji Sindia camo to pay his respects to Bajirav, who was then 


’ Hoor’a N.wrativo, 1 -41. ® floor’s Narriitivc, 41. 

’ Sypplcnicntaiy DcspntolicB (India, 1797-1805), II. 19S. jfa one despatch (dated 
Hahli Uth October 1800) Colonel Wellesley mentions Obirwir with Hnhli and 
Aimigcri as places famons for cloth. Ditto, SOS. 

* To calm tho camm.andant’B suspicions Oolonel Wollesley gave him to nndef- 
stand that if ho had wished to know anything .ilHint Dhinvilr ho wonhl have 
reforred to his own plan of the ^ilaco, or would have made inquiry of one of the 
British officers who harl taken Dh.lnv.ir for the Mar.lthits of whom there were several 
in his camp. Ho reminded the commandant that, excqit Dhirw.-ir, all tlio forts in 
tho filardtha territory hod passed through his hands, and that after getting hold of 
them he never kept them a moment but gave tlicm over to their on iicrs, ns uccame a 
fpithful ally. Supplementary Heepntrhcs, II. SSO-SSl. 

® Supplementary Dosp-atches, II, 280-283. 

‘ l}esp.atchcs (Gurwood’s Hdilion), II. 3, *12 ; filiirray’s Handbook of Bombay (find 
Hd,), S39; Mrs, Gnthrie’s Western Indi.-i, 319-^. 
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on bis way to tbo Madras Karniitnb. He was told to give np tbo 
fort to Trimbakji Denglia. Bupuji answered ‘ If your Higlmess will 
send a gonfleuian to relievo me in the command, or if you will 
send my clerk in your own n.ame, I will deliver the keys to him, 
but I will never give over the fort to such a person as Trimbakii 
Denglia/ For this speech as soon as bo loft the Peshtva’s tent 
B&pnji was seized, bound and tortured by Trimbakji until a 
promise of surrender was extorted. BiLpuji gave the keys to his 
clork, a Bnihman on whom he could rely, and the clerk, accom- 
panied by a body of troops, started for DhArwilr. As they 
drew near the fort the clerk asked leave to go in advance. 
As soon as he entered the fort ho closed all the gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retire. The faithful clerk did not surrender until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoned master through the interposi- 
tion of Btlpu Gokhlo,^ On tho 13th of Juno 1817 under the 
treaty of Poona tho Peshwa among other cessions agreed to hand 
to the British Dhdrwar and Eushgnl about fifteen miles south 
of Dhifrwdr and other districts sonth of the Varda.® To 
take possession of this territory. General, afterwards Siv, Thomas 
Munro marched to Dhilrwar. Major Hewall who was sent 
in advance at tho head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
managed matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, ho prevailed on the garrison to yield. In July 1817 when 
General Munro and his party arrived they found the forbin the 
hands of tho Company’s troops.® A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two six-pounder field pieces wore left under the command of Major 
Newall to hold Dhdrwdr, Kushgal, and Rdnehennur.* During tho 
Third Mar&tha War, Dhfirwdr was taken on the loth of June 1818 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Nowall with the second battalion of the Fourth 
Regiment, and all the heavy guns and ordnance stores were thrown 
into tho fort.® In 1837 Dhdmvdr was tho scene of such violent 
feuds between tho Brdhmans and Lingdyats that Government wore 
forced to interfere.® Daring tho 1857 Mutinies, on account of the 
disaffection of tho surrounding chiefs, _ especially the chiefs of 
Nargund and Mundargi, in case it might fall into hands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dlidiwdr fort, 
Since 1833 from various causes Dhdrwdrhas lost its importance ns 
a place of trada The opening of a station on the Marmagoa- 
Beldri line, ISO miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
Beldri, will probably increase the trade of Dhdrwdr. Still Hubli will 
remain the commercial centre of the district. 

Dhundshi, on the Kdndra frontier, six miles^ north-west of 
Shiggaon, is an important market town in the Bankdpur sub-division 
with in 1881 a population of 2374. It has a large number of shops, 
and at the weekly Thursday market, betelnuts, black peppe^ 
cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kernels, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco are sold in large quantities. 


1 Grant DntTa Mardthas, 023-624, 
> Oleig’g Life of Munro, I. 400. 

® Blackor’s Mardthn War, 314. 


e Grant DofTs Mordthde, 63S. 

♦ BLioker’a Murdthn War, CO-GO. 
•> Murray’s Handliook, 240, 
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wfio KnrnAtak. Ho was told to giro up tho 

senV answerod ‘ If yoni- lliglinoss will 

nd a gontlcmim to rcliovo mo m tho command, or if 3'on will 
6ond my dork in jmur own namo, I will deliver tho kcjs to him, 

T)“ to such a person as Trimbakji 

IJenghn. For tins speech as soon as ho left tho Peshwn's te4 
X.ripn]i was seised, hound and tortured hy Trimbakji until a 
promise of surrender was extorted. Th'ipnji gave tho keys to his 
clerk, a Iimliman on whom ho could rely, and tho dork, accom- 
panied hy a body of troops, started for Dhdrwdr. As they 
drew near tlio fort tbo clerk asked leave to go in advance. 
As soon as ho entered the fort he dosed all tho gates and 
opened such a fire that Trimbakji and his men were forced 
to retiro. 'Iho faithful clerk did not surrender until an order 
was obtained from his imprisoned moster through tho intorposi- 
tiou of Bapu Gokhle.i On tho 13th of Juno 1817 under tho 
treaty of Poona tho Poshwa among other cessions .agreed to hand 
to tUo British JJhnrwiir and Kushgal about fiftocu miles soutb 
of Dhilrtt-jlr and other districts south of tho Varda.® To 
toko possession of this territory, General, afterwards Sir, Thomas 
Muuro marched to Dhiinvilr. Major Newall who was sent 
in advance at the head of a battalion of Native Infantry 
nianngcd matters with such address that though in a state of 
mutiny, ho prevailed on the garrison to yield. In Jnlj' 1817 when 
General Munro and liis party arrived they found tho fort*in the 
bands of tho Company’s^ troops.* A battalion of Native Infantry and 
two si.v-poniidcr iiold pieces wore loft under the command of Major 
Nowall to hold DhArwilr, Kushg.il, aud Kdnelionnur.* During tho 
Tliird Srnrdtha War, Dliilrwilr was taken on tho loth of Juno 1818 
by Licutcnant-Colonol Nowall with tho second battalion of the Fourth 
itegiment, and all tlio lieavy guns and ordnanco stores were thrown 
into tho fort.® In 1S37 Dhdrwdr was the sccuo of such violent 
feuds between tho Brahmans and Lingdyats that Government wore 
forced to intorlero.® During tho 1857 Mutinies, on accoant of tho 
disalTcction of tho snrrounding cliiofs, cspecinlly tho chiefs of 
Nargnnd and bfimdargi, in caso it might fall into tho bands 
of mutineers, it was thought advisable to breach Dhiirwnr fort. 
Since 1833 from various causes Dhdrw.dr has lost its importanoo as 
a place of trade. Tho opening of a station on the Alnrmagoa- 
Bcldri line, 150 miles from Marmagao and 142 miles north-west of 
Bcldri, will probably iucreasc tho trade of Dhdrwdr. Still Hubli will 
remain the commercial centre of tho district. 

Dh-Undslli, on tho Kdndra frontier, six miles north-west of 
Shiggiion, is an important market town in tho Bankdpnr sub-division 
with in 1881 a popiilnfion of 2374. It ha.s a largo number of shops, 
and at tho weekly Thursday market, hotolnuts, black popper, 
cardamoms, chillies, cocoa-kornols, molasses, rice, salt, sugar, and 
tobacco aro sold in largo quantities. 


1 Grant DnlTs Mardtha^CS.a■C24. ’ Grant DufTs MariltMa, 635. 

> Glcic’a Lite of Munro, 1. 400. * Blaeker’a Maritlin War, C9-C0. 

' Blnclcr'a Mardtlm M'ar, 314. ‘ Murray's Uaudbook, 240, 
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Didgiw, about fifteen miles south-west of Karajgi, with in 1882 
population of 598, has a temple of Hanumin with six inscriptions. 
Two other inscriptions occur one in the yard of one Pujar Bandija 
and the other on the waste-weir of the village pond. * 

Sdldibad is an uninhabited village about four miles west of 
Shiggaon, the head-quarters of the Bankdpur sub-division. Within 
its boundary is a holy well called Gangdbhdvi or the Ganges Well 
whore a yearly fair attended by about 2000 persons is held in 
January. The well is thickly shaded by mangoes in a pleasant 
spot surrounded by woody hillocks. A small brook rises from 
the well and flows down the valley. On the edge of the well is a 
domed atone and mortar temple of Rdmeshvar with a self-made or 
smyamhhv. ling. To the north-west of the well is a cave said to 
hayo been used as a hermitage by the sage -lanhu, who used to 
drink the well diy, land let it trickle from his ear. The three holes 
from which the well water oozed are still shown on the north side 
of the well. The temple has a Government grant of £9 6s. (Ea 93) 
in land and £2 48. (lls. 22) in cash, enjoyed by a ministrant who is 
charged with the worship and the lighting of the templa Pilgrims 
to the number of 2000 mostly Brdhmans, Vaisbyas, Sondrs, and 
Lingdyats, come from all parts of Dhdrwdr, from Bdddmi and 
Bdgalkot in South Bijdpnr, and from Mundgod and Sirsiin Kdnara. 
The fair is held for one day on the 13 th of January, tho day 
following the sun's passage into Capricomns that is the 
Makaiianlcrdnt. Pilgrims bathe in the well and worship Kdmeshvar. 
Tho bath and worship are said to be an unfailing cure for fever. 
The fair is not of any trading importance, the only things sold ore 
plantains and cocoannts which pilgrims buy to offer to the god. 

Gadag, north latitude 15" 96' and oast longitude 75" 43' usually 
called Gadag-Bettigeri from the village of that name a mile to the 
east, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Gadag sub- 
division with in 1881 a population of 17,000. Gadag is a noted 
cotton mart and its tracfing importance will greatly increase when if 
is the junction of the South Deccan or Marmagao-Beldri and the 
East Deccan or Hotg^-Gadag railways. The 1872 census returns 
showed within municipal limits a total population of 19,035, of 
whom 15,604 were Hindus, 3349 Musalmans, and eighfy-two 
Christians.^ The 1881 census showed a population of 17,000 or a 
decrease of 2034. Of these 13,493 were Hindus, 3176 Musalmiins, 
and 331 Christians, giving a density of ninety-one to the square 
acre on 178 acres the total munioipal area. The average cotton 
trade at Gadag, which is carried on by nine -large traders witl 
capitals of 500 to £20,000 (Ks. 5000-Rs. 2,00,000), is worth upwards 
of £50,000 (Es. 5,00,000) a year. Gadag has two steam cotton 
presses owned by the West Patent Press Company and Messrs. 
Eramji and Company and a band or half press belonging to 
Messrs. Robertson. Brothers and Company. There is also n 
Goveniment Sawgin factory. Gadag is also noted for its fine deep 


1 The details Tvere : In Gadag Hindus 82G6, MusalmAns 2046, and Chirsbatiasoyen, 
total 10,319 ; and in Bettigeri, Hindus 7338, Mnsalmfins 1303, and Christiani 
serenty-five, total 8718* 
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colonrpil rol)PS or fiUlh. W’^cokly markots avo hold at Gadag and 
at Uottigeri on Satimlnys when cloth and rico oro chiefly sohlT 
Rosidos tho sub-divisional rovcntio and police ofEccs Gadag has 
a mitnicipalit}', a siib-jiidgo's court, post and tolegiaph ofBces, a 
disponpry, a ruined fort, two temples, and twenty inscriptions. 
There is also a branch of the Basel Gorman Mission at Bcttigeriand 
eight schools. Tho municipality was established in 1859, In 1882 
it had an income of £1548 and an oxpondituro of £1268. Tho 
income is chiefly from octroi and miscollancons direct taxes. Tho 
di<!ponsaiy was opened in ISC t, and treated in 1882-83 forty-six 
in-patients and 13,703 oiit-palienis at a cost of £343 8». (Rs. 34-34) 
or iid, (-Ins.) ahead. In 1812 the fort was described ns a small 
rcctangnlar work with a mud and stone wall about eighteen feet 
high and a dry ditch and glacis round part of tho works. Tho 
coinniittco of inspection recommended that a company of regular 
troops with fifty or sixty irregulars should ho stationed at Gadag to 
bo witlidnswu ns the country (grew more settled. In 1750 Gadag 
fort is described ns a well guarded fort of stono and mortar on 
slightly raised j»roiind. Tho height of tho wall varied. 'I’ho olil 
wall was Gl yards high ; tho new wall was half a yard less. Tho 
inner circuit was 1.531 3 *nrds. It had twentj’-ono towers. Inside 
was a largo reservoir of rain water and there were several wells 
some with and some witlioiit steps.* 

Gadag- has tho remains of some of tho most richly carved temples 
in tho Dlnirwdr district. Tiio chief temples arc of Trikutoshvar, 
iSarasvati, Ndrilyan, Someshvar, and Rjiincslivnr. Tlio temples of 
Trikiiteshvar and Surasvati arc in ono largo court. 'J’rikutoshvav’s 
is tho principal and occupies tho centro; and Sarasvati’s is built on 
tho south side of the court at right angles to and almost touching 
Trikiitoshvar's central hall. Perhaps of all Dlmrwar buildings tho 
little temple of Sarasvati takes tho first placo for delicacy .and beauty 
of detail. The richness and grace of some of its columns aro not 
siirp.isscd. Tho whole temple, even to tho figure of Sarasvati in 
tho shrine, has been wrought with imnionse care and clabomtion. 
Tho building consists of an open hall or viandap and a shrine, which 
has long lost its spire. As in all Chtihikj’an temples tho walls aro 
broken into vertical projecting and recessed panels, whicli mth tho 
deep overhanging coruico and other horizontal mouldings, allows of 
a pleasing bnhinco of light and shade on tho faces of tho building. 
'J’iio panels are ornainontcd with pairs of little pilasters surmounted 
hy miniature spires throwing nnraorous light shadows which 
harmoniso with tho leading lights nnd shades and unito them in ono 
well balanced wliole. Tho hall or mandap is surrounded by a low 
plinth w.all whoso outer face is minutely nnd lavishly carved. It 
IS a repetition of little pilnster.s separating recessed niolics in each 
of which is a tiny female figiiro. Along tho edgo of tho plinth n 
lovr parapet wall slopes outwards and forms a back oa tho upper 
Mirfaco of the plinth which may ho used as a scat. Tho outer faco 
of this parapet is ndorned with little groups of pilasters with circular 


' TipncntliMcr'K Dcwriplion lliHtoriquo ct Gcngrapliiiiuc do 1' Indc, I. COO. 
’ Contributed by l>r, l!iir(;i;ii, 
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medallions Iiotween them. From the top of the plinth rise the 
pillars which support the eaves round the hall. The entrance is 
between the two front pillars. Fourteen pillars round the hall 
support the eaves and four other pillars standing in the floor 
support the central dome. The four pillars at the entrance, two on 
either side, and the four supporting the dome are exquisitely worM. 
The first pair in front have a band of pure and elegant diaper 
pattern. It is of lozenge shaped flowers separated by very deep 
dear cut lines. It oedars nowhere but on a small portion of tho 
upper parts of the shafts of these pillars and strikes tho visitor as 
an exceedingly choice bit of design, so efiective and so pretty, that 
more of it would have been welcome. Tho next pair of pillars are 
like the first pair of square shafts with notched corners, but are 
totally unlike the former in their detaila The carving on these two 
pillars is perhaps the most delicate stone carving in tho Bombay 
Presidency. Tho whole shaft is a series of horizontal bands of 
carving, each band of little pilasters separated by niches holding 
figures in high reliefi Each little pilaster is complete with all its 
vertical and horizontal mouldings, bases, and capitals. The pilasters 
■on the lower band are surmounted little ornamental spirea Jho 
figures are 'most delicately chiselled. Though but two to three 
inches high they stand in almost full relief, connected with tho 
pillar only by a small portion of tbeir backs. The brackets above 
the capital that support the ends of the cross beams of tho roof are 
no leas carefully finished than the rest of the pillar. Tho flower 
scroll which fringes them is deeply out and effective. Tho four 
pillar's which support the central vault are of one pattern quite 
different in desigpi from the entrance pillars. Tho upper half of tho 
shafts with the capitals are round and beautifully wrought^ with 
horizontal bands of bead festoons, scroll Fame Faces, figures, niche.s, 
and leaves, the niches forming the most striking ornament. Eight 
of the niches are enclosed by eight little pilasters with florid^ arches 
thrown over from top to top of each, and each pilaster is agnin 
crowned vnth a miniature spire. In the niches, in high relief and 
carved with spirit^ are prancing horses with riders and dancing 
figurea The band of nichBS is octagonal in plan each nicbo 
occupying a face of the octagon the pilasters being^ at the corners. 
Below this are four larger niches and pilasters each' niche occupying 
tho face of a square, and each pilaster surmounted by a miniature 
spire. Along the upper edges of the architraves over tho pillars . 
has been a band of" fretwork. This, which is about six inclms deep 
and about an inch thick, is carved so as to stand out from tM 
architrave and is connected with it by only a few little blocks lew 
here and there. Most of this delicate fret has broken away. Djo 
central ceiling is vaulted on the square of the four pillars, and is 
unlike the usual ceilings which are generally domes 
horizontal circular coursos of mouldings. It is prettily nhbea wi i 
principal horizontal and vertical and subordinate horizontal vertica 
and iagonal ribs. Between these, where tho minor ribs cross eacn 
other, little knobs depend. In the shrine sits Sarasvati cro^ 

legged on a throne. It is a life-sized figure in black stone most 

delicately and carefully wrought. At first sight tho figure 
naked but examination shows a fine textured garment wit 
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prettily wrought pattern passing over the limbs. Sarasvati wears 
a very elaborate head-dress like a high crown. Round her neck a 
lavish profusion of necklaces, carved in imitation of heads, pearls, 
and other precious stones falls gracefully over the bosom. Like her 
neck her wrists and arms are heavily laden with ornaments. The 
cornice of the hall or mandap is made of large flat straight stones 
sloping downwards at an angle of almost 45° and proiecting 
considerably over the pillars. Above the cornice is a moulding of 
horse-shoe arches surmounted by Fame Faces. 

In front of and at right angles to Sarasvati’s temple, filling the 
centre of the courtyard, is the larger temple of Triknteshvar. This 
consists of two halls, or a double hall, running east and west, with a 
shrine at each end and a small minor shrine attached to the north 
side of the double hall. In the west and principal shrine a shdlunkha- 
or Ung case_ holds three lings from which the temple takes its 
name of Triknteshvar the Three-pointed Lord. The building is 
really a double temple or rather two temples facing one another and 
joined together. Between the two halls is a small space with a 
doorway to the north and south. The doorway to the north enters 
the small attached shrine while the south doorway enters on the 
courtyard. This small ling shrine has been built on thenorth doorway 
at some time later than the building of the temple. In the shrine 
on the east is an unused throne on which a figure was originally 
placed. The inside of the temple on the whole is plain, but the 
workmanship of the outside claims attention. The outside of the 
east hall is specially good. Its south doorway is a few feet 
iu front of, and looks into the entrance of, the temple of 
Sarasvati. Its north door enters the courtyard. A plinth, 
surmounted by a low sloping parapet like that of Sarasvatr s hall, 
runs round the north and south sides of the hall Instead of 
the little pilasters on Sarasvati's plinth is a close succession of 
figured niches representing mythological personages, and the 
medallions of the parapet are replaced by niches with figures. 
Between the top of the parapet and the eaves and from pillar to 
pillar completely enclosing the hall, are slabs of stone on which is 
worked a diaper pattern of squares with scroll-work running through 
them. Alterniite’squares have a lozenge-shaped fiower set into them, 
wth the corners of the square perforated and thus in addition 
to the doorways allowing air and a faint light to pass into the hall. 
The profusion of small figures averaging sis inches iu height which 
abound on the outside of this hall is remarkable. They ore neatly 
and carefully cut in high relief and their limbs are in many cases 
detached from the hack ground. The door on the sonth side of the 
west hall is beautifully worked, hut paint and plaster almost hide its 
delicate traceries. The rest of the_ walls are the usual style of 
vertical mouldings pilasters and niches found in almost every 
Chdlukyan temple. The spire or vimdn above the shrine is an ugly 
late addition of brick and plaster. 

The temple of Someshvor is now used as a school-room. It 
has one of the most profusely decorated exteriors in Dhfirwdr. 
Not a square foot on the walls hut has some moulding or ornament. 
The sanctuary is square outside wth four thin parallel projections 
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tlio gods between winged figures. The first or topmost panel shows 
a god or the hei-o seated on a throne. The tops of the stones are 
cut into long Dravidian roofs ' with an nm on tho top. Several of 
these stones have inscriptions in Oid Kiinarese characters, and one 
with the largest inscription is just in front of the village gate. A 
platform has been built round it and a small ling set before it. 
Tho stone Itself is black and caked witJi d^w oil which is dailv 
applied.^ • ^ 

In the Gadag mdmlatdAr’s oflice are several copperplate grants 
and about twenty inscriptions occur in or near the temples. Of 
the twenty inscriptions ten are in or about the Trikuteshvar temple 
seven of which vary from 1002 to 1539 and of the other three tho 
dates have not been made out. The first inscription consists of 
thirty-two lines in the Old Ednarese character and language, each 
line containing about forty-three letters. The characters are largo 
and slanting and the tablet is chipped in places. Though not easy 
to read the inscription on the whole is well preserved. It records 
a grant in 1002 (S. 92’t ShMlirit samvalsar) to Trikuteshvar whilo 
the great chieftain king Sobhan was governing tho Bolvola Threo 
Hundred and some other districts under the Western ChSlukya king 
Satyitshraya II ( 997 - 1008 ). The emblems at the top of the stone 
are in the middle a shrine containing a ling with a priest to its 
right and Basav to its left. To the right of the shrine are two 
seated figures, a man with a lute and a woman. To the left of the 
shrine is a cow and calf and above it ai-e the sun and moon. Tho 
second inscription, also in the Old Kanarese character and language 
consists of forty-five lines, each line containing about fifty-one 
letters. There are many flaws in the tablet and the inscription is 
rather hard to read. It gives the names of the Chdlnkya kings 
Jayasimha III. (1018-1042), Ahavamalla II. (1042-1068), andVikra- 
mitditya VI. (1075-1126) and of a princess Bdchaldevi who appears 
to be the ^vifo of Vikramdditya VI. The inscription records a grant 
made in 1100, tho twenty-fifth year of the reign of Viknarndditya 
VI. by a subordinate chieftain. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet are a It'ji p and a priest in the middle, a cow and a calf to 
the right, and Basav to the left. Tho third inscription is in tho 
Old Kdnareso character and language. It has about fifteen lines 
above the ground, each line of abont thirty-seven letters. It 
is fairly preserved and refers to tho time of the Ealachuri 
chief Sankamdev (1175-1180), one of the sons of Bijjala. The 
emblems at tho top of tho tablet are in the middle a ling with a 
seated figure on its right and a standing figure on its left. To tho 
right of this central group is a figure of Basav with tho sun beyond 
it, and to the left is a c.ow and calf with the moon beyond them. 
The fourth inscription in Old Kdnarese characters and the Sanski-it 
languao’e consists of fifty-six lines each of about fifty-four letters and 
well preserved. It records in 1193 (S. Ill 5 ParidMvi samvatmT) a 
grant to the god Trikuteshvardev by the Hoysala chief Vir Bnll41 
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(1 191-1213), who, having wrested Knntala from the Devgiri YSdars, 
is mentioned as fixing on Lokkignndi, the modem Lakkundi, as Uj 
capital. The emhlems at the top of the tablet are, in the middle, a 
man worshipping three heads on an altar.^ To the right of the central 
group is a fi^re of Ganpati, and heyond Ganpati a fignre of Baser; 
and to the left a female deity with a cow and a calf and a crcohed 
knife beyond. The fifth inscription also in Old Rdnareso characters 
and laiignuge is on a tablet which lay on the edge of a small pond 
outside the temple enclosure, bnt was removed and placed against 
the outer side of the south wall of the temple -courtyard. The 
inscription is in fifty-seven lines each of about thirty-eight letters. 
It records a grant in 1199 (8. 1121 liiddhdrthi samvaUar) by tie 
great chieftain Edydev the supreme lord of Asatimayurpar, the 
prime minister of Vir Balldl (1191-1213) the son of Hammidev who 
was the son of Edydev and the governor of the Belvola Three 
Hundred. The emblems at the top of this tablet are a ling and a 
priest in tbe middle ; Basav with the moon above to the right and a 
cow and a calf with the sun above to the left. 

Tbe sixth insoription is in Old Kdnarese characters "and is partly 
Sanskrit and partly Old Kdnarese in language. It consists -of fifty 
lines, each line containing abont thirty-seven letters. Except in one 
or two places whore the surftce of the tablet has been chipped the 
inscription is well preserved. It begins with a description of the gift 
village® of Kratuka that is Gadag in tbe Belvola Tliree Hundred,* 
and records a grant made in 1213 (S. 1186 Angirasa samvaisar) to 
tbe god Trikutesbvardev, while the governing king was the fifth 
Devgiri Yddav Singhana IL (1209-1247). The emblems over the 
inscription are a ling and a priest within a sbrme in the centre, U> 
the right a cow and a calf with the snn above them, and to tho loft 
a figure of Basav with the moon above it. 

The seventh inscription is in the Kdoarese character and language 
on a tablet standing just inside of the west gateway of the temple 
courtyard. It consists of fourteen lines each of abont thirly-Bve 
letters. It is dated 1539 (S. 1461 Vikwri tamvatear) and records a 
grant made by or at the order of the Vijaynagar Iring Achyplrdy. 
A few badly ent emblems adorn the top of the tablet, a ling in the 
middle, a figure of Basav with tbe sun above it to theri^t,anda 
cow and a calf with tho moon above them to the left. 

Of the three inscriptions, whose dates cannot be made ont, tho 
first is a very short inscription in an angle outside the tam plo shrine. 
Perhaps it records the name of the builder. The second inscription 
is in the Devndgari character and Sanricrit language. Eleven^ linos 
are above ground each of about thirty-one letters. The inscription 


^Tho three beads probably denote Shiv as representing the Brahma Tiata and 
Bhiv triad. The female deity to the left of the altar appears to be Shiv e wife or tao 

fem^pm^e^ the ori^nal ie ajraWra which means lands or villages granted to 

^^^dv^^Thrao^unfreymeans the Belvola subdivision of tteohtmdtca 
Belvola or Belpola is an old Kdimrcsa word meaning a field of 
name was given to the fertUo district near tho centre of which are Pamhal, Gadag, 
and Lakkundi. 
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13 in good order, bat the portion aboro ground is not enongli to 
make out its contents. The emblems at the top of tbo tablet are a 
ling and a priest in tlio middle. To tbo right of this central group 
are a cow and n calf with the snn or moon above them, and to the 
left Basav with the moon or snn above it. The third inscription is 
in Old Kdnarese characters and language, and has above ground 
eighteen lines each of about twenty-five letters. The first seven or 
eight linM are in good order ; in the lines that follow the letters are 
rather faint and a large portion of the face has been chipped off in 
the centre of the tablet. The emblems at the top are a ling and 
priest in the middle j to the right n cow and a calf with the snn 
above them, and to the left a figure of Basav ivith the moon above it. 

Of seven inscriptions in or about the Virndrliyan temple, four vary 
from 1037 to 1539 and of the other two the dates have not been made 
out. The first inscription dated 1037 (S. 950) is behind the templo 
on a stone built into the lower part of the enclosing wall; tho second 
dated 1098 (S. 1020), is on the roof of a room in or at the same 
temple ; the third, dated 1100 (S. 1022), is in the enclosure to tho 
north of tho templo ; and the fourth is dated 1539 (S. 14G1). Of 
the three inscriptions whose dates cannot be made ont one is in tho 
enclosure ^vall short and partially effaced. Tho second inscription 
is on a stone leaning against the western wall of the temple court- 
yard. It consists of seventy-two or seventy-three lines, each line 
containing about sixty-three letters. The characters are Old Kdnarese 
rather small. Tho surface of tho stone is too worn to bo road, but 
the inscription appears to be about 400 years old. Emblems over it 
represent Ganpati, Ndrd,yan, Sarasvati, and Tirbhadra, a cow and 
a calf, and the sun and moon. The third inscription, also in Old 
Kdnarese chameters, stands np against the east wall of tho court- 
yard. At tho top is a well caiwed representation of Krishna playing 
the pipe to which men women and animals dance. It is in sixty-nine 
lines, each of about forty-two letters. It appears to be abont 400 
years old but is more legible than tho first. On a stone lying on the 
threshold of tho temple of Narsimh to the south of the Virndrdyan 
templo is an inscription dated 1539 (S. 1461), and at the, small rest- 
house east of tho south gateway behind the templo of Narsimh is a 
partly hewn-out inscription dated 1124 (S, 1016). A stone inscrib- 
ed in Dovnagari characters lies on its face on the bank of tho Gadag 
pond. 

The old, perhaps the Sanskritised, name of Gadag was Bo-atnka. 
The two temples of Triknteshvar and Virndrdyan* are of about the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the inscriptions in them, varying 
from 973 to 1539, show that Gadag was at different times under the 
Western ChSlnkya (973-1190), Kalaohuri (1161-1183), Hoysala 
BallSl (1047-1310), Devgiri Yddav (1170-1310), and Vijaynagar 
kings (1836-1587).® About 1673 Gadag appears with Nasaratabad 
or Dhdrwdr as one of tho chief districts in tho Bankdpnr district or 


1 Accoriinc to a local monnacripl account of Shrfvan Bel^k m M^sur. «io 
Vimirivan t^ple ia one of the five N4r4yiui temples built obout 1117 by thc_ toorti* 
Hoysala king Vislmttvnidhano (1117-1137) on his couvcreion to tho Biminuj faith. 
IntUan Antl^iy, II. 131. : See above, pp. 717-719. 
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sdrliar} On llio capture of Dambal fort on tlio 2Gtli of July 1709- 
Colonel Wellesley inarclicd on the 27th to Gndag, but fonndit 
CTUcuntod bj’ Bhundia’s men. Colonel Wollosloy gave over charge 
of both tho Dambal and Gadag forts to the Poshwa’s commandaot, 
whom Dhnndia had confined in chains at Gadng.® In the last 
hfarfithn war General Mnnro invested Gndag on the 5th of January 
1818. It Burrondcred on the Cth after a few shells bad been throTvn 
and a battery raised.® In 1827 Captain Olnnes notices Gndduokas 
a usual baiting placo with 800 houses^ thirteen shops^ and wehs.^ 
In lSd4, Gadag-Bottigori had 2090 houses aud 12,302 people, 3W8 
of thorn weavers with 1507 looms; in 1874 there were 3453 houses 
with IS, 154 people, 5043 of whom were weavers with 1399 looms.® 

Galagna'tll on the loft bank of ibo Tiingbbndra about twcuty 
miles north-east of Knrnjgi, with in 1882 a population of -342, Las 
temples of Gdrgoshvar and ILinumant. The Gdrgesbvar temple to 
tbo north of iho villago, at tho holy mooting of tho Varda and the 
Tungbhndm, is built of black granite and is about eighty feet loug 
by forty broad with four pillars supporting tbo roof, and walls 
covered with mythological figures. Tho tomplo has two inscriptions 
dated 1080 and 1147 (S. 1002 and 1009). Tho ITaniimant temple 
1ms a momimoutal horo-stono or virgal to tho right of tho imago 
dated 1011. 

Garag, a large villago about ten miles north-west of Dharwiir, 
with in 1872 a population of 4350 and in 1881 of 44G5, has a 
district bungalow ond a largo trade in coorso country cloth. lu . 
1827 Captain Glnncs mentions Guimg as a kasha and post station 
with 500 houses, fourteen shops, and a temple. 

Gojjilialli, a small village two miles south of Hdngal, has a 
temple of Basavesbvar with two inscriptions, dated 1103, on either 
side of the imago. 

Gudgudda'piir or Devakoud, a municipal village of 646 people, 
on the top of a stoop hill eight miles north of Bdnobonnur, has a 
largo fair in October with an attendance of 5000 to 10,000 people. 
Tho fair is held in honour of the god Molldri or Shiv, the slayer of 
tho demon Mnlla. In tho villago is a temple of Maildr or Mallnri 
built of block polished stone with a brick spire. The roof 
is supported on twenty pillars four of them round and sixteen 
square. The outer walls are adorned \vith< carved figures. Near 
tbo main tcmplo are several smaller shrines two of them of fair size, 
consecrated to tho goddesses Mallasama and Mallaridevi.® llie 
chief tomplo enjoys a yearly Government grant of £33 8s. (Es.S&l) 
in land and £1 (Es.lO) in cash. Presents valued at about £100 
(Rs. 1000) are made yearly by pilgrims. Tbo temple also owns 
£1500 (Es. 15,000) worth of clothes and ornaments. Tho local 


> Oimo’s Historical Fiagmoats, SS6. 

* Snpplcmontary Despatches, II 74-80. Six of Colonel WeUesloy’s despatches are 
dated Guddnek, Wtli July 1800. a , o ' 

® Blaokcr’s Mariltlia War, 287. * Itinerary, 72, 'Bom, Gov, SeL CLW, 8. 

' Dr. Burgess' Lists ; Mr, P. L. Charles, C.S. ; Bilv Bahddur Tinualrilr. 
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story of Malldri is tliat lie became incarnate liere ns Bbairav, andj 
iritn Ills fifteen feet long bow,^ killed tbo demon Mails, ■who infested 
the neighbourhood. IIo thereupon won the title of Mnlliiri or the 
Malla^slayer and was enshrined in the temple on the hill, Alalldri 
used to go hunting with n pack of hounds. When he was enshrined 
on tho Dovargad hill, the dogs became men and served as his 
ministrnuts under tho names of Viiggyjts and G-oravarns. Sixty 
families of these dog-ministrants lire on tho hill round tho temple. 
The fair begins on tho day before Dasara in September -October 
and lasts two days. Prom 5000 to 10,000 people attend from all 
parts of Dhdrwdrand from Belgaum, Bijstpnr, and Maisur. On 
the fair days pilgrims pay their devotions to tho god and feed the 
poor. Dancing girls dance before the god at the nightly lamp- 
waving or lirli. Tho fair owes its chief interest to the Vdggyiis, 
who dressed in black woollen jackets or hdmlts with quaint head- 
kerchiefs or rumdis, to the great amusement of tho people, play tho 
part of dogs in remembrance of their life with Mnlhiri tho huntsman 
Tho Vdggyas weiir cowrie shell necklaces, tie bolls and tiger and boar 
skins round their waists, hold in their hands a wooden bowl about 
eight inches square and four inches deep, and try to look ns 
ugly and wild as possible. When pilgrims come the V/iggy.is bark 
most furiously at thorn and hold out their bowls. Each pilgrim 
pours a little milk and clarified butter into tho bowl, throws in 
plantains sugar nnd other eatables, and gives each Vnggya a farthing 
(J a.). Sometimes ripe plantains milk curds clarified butter and 
sugar are mixed togetbor nnd poured into the bowl. Tbo VdggyAs 
sot tho bowls on tbo ground, run each to bis bowl, begin to bark 
and howl Hko dogs, quarrel between themselves, lie flat on tbo 
ground, and, putting their months into tho bowl, eat like dogs. 
■\Vhon they have finished eating the VAggyds sing a verse in honour 
of MalWri ; loudly howl out Elhote Malldri Mdrtand that is Malldri 
MArtand (■with his army of) seven orores, nnd bless the pilgrims for 
feeding them. This satisfies tho pilgrims Hint Malldri has been pleased 

and has blessed them through his dog ministrants. At a fi.vudhour 

on Dasara Day the groat how of Malldri is brought out nnd set on 
tho ground before tbo pilgrims. A ministrnnt climbs to the top of 
tho bow, becomes possessed by Malldri, and calls out Thunderbolt 
strikes earth. Cat quarrels with dog. Head cut off, whi^ foretell for 
the new year famine, war, or a change of rulers. Unlike Jejnn 
and Alandi in Poona no girls arc mamed to the god and allowed 
to live near tho temple as prostitutes. But a wom.an, who to got 
children or for some other reason has vowed to bo tbo god s concu- 
bine, on tlio fair days, presents tho god with betel as though ho 
wero hor husband.® Tho trade at tho fair is mostly local, chiolly m 

cattle, grocery, ironware, and pottery. 


> Thh lone: bow is still presoiroil and daily <«'< i. 

» Among Hindus, women .after a meal Bit ne,w tlioir nw» I • 

betel le.af, divide the leaf m two, fold each pwo® ^ nnd V ' . 

to their husband, with betclnut carihimoins clnimim ^ 

woman will make up and give betel to any m. 

TirmalrAv Vyonkatcsli. 
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On tho 22ncl of January 1878 a mnnioipaliiy was established at 
Gudgaddapur, It is maintained from a pilgrim and shop tas levied 
during the fair days. Except daring tho two days of tlioiair thete 
is almost no work In 1882-83 the pilgrim tax and shop ccss 
yielded £73 (Bs. 730] a^inst £52 (Es. 526) in 18S1-S2 j the in- 
crease was due to a rise in the number ef pilgrims of whom ahont 
10,000 are estimated to hare attended tho mir. Tho expenditure 
in 1882-83 was £171 (Es. 17 10) most of which was spent in water 
works, repairing roads, and planting roadside trees. The mnnici- 
polity owns a rest-house built at a cost of £301 (Rs. 3010) and a 
pond for water-supply. 

Gudgudi, a small village five miles north-west of Hdngal, with 
in 1881 a population of 237, has a temple of Kallapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1038 and 1072. 

Guttal, with in 1881 a population of 8176, is a large vilhgo 
about twelve miles cast of Karajgi. Guttal was a petty dirisionnl 
bead-quarter till 1862. A weekly market is held on Mondays when 
all kinds of field prodnee are sold. Gnttal has' a black stone temple 
of Chudshokhar with two inscriptions of twenty-four and ninety-five 
lines ; and an old irrigation reservoir with very handsome outlets 
through the dam formed of elaborately and handsomely carved stone 
work. Bohind tho reservoir are square ornamental cisterns with 
beautifully chiselled stono pavilions in the centre.’ Gattsl is 
perhaps tho Guttavolal of a Kalaohuri inscription dated _U81 
(S. 1103 Plava aamvatsar). The inscriptions mention the city of 
Guttavolal governed by tbe Gutta chieftain Tikramfiditya as an 
nnderlord of tlie sixth Ealachuii king Ahavamalla (1176-1183). 
In 1237 in an inscription of the Devgiri Tddav king Singhan 11. 
(1209-1247) a grant is mentioned as having been made near Gnttal 
with tbe permission of tbe Gutta chieftain Joyidev.’ 

Halllir, a village of 654 people on the left bank of theTnngbha- 
dra about eigbteon miles south-east of Kod, has an old tenmlo of 
Eangndth and an inscription. At tho northern boundary of ^Unr 
is the old village of Bhairavnnpad with 100 people, the capital of 
the Sindhu BalliU dynasty, whose family god Bhairav ^ve his name 
to tho village. The old temple of Eangndth was ruined by Tya 
Sultdn (1 782-1799) ; the present building was made by theSvAmiof 
Enddlgi to whom tho village was granted by Hanmant Gaud a chief 
of Hdvnur. , 

HailOgi near Sirhatti is tho family residence of the desa^ of 
Sirhatti. In 1858 Kenchangauda Bahfidur Desdi of Hamgi joined 
the Nargnnd rebellion, was killed at Eopal in the Nizdm’s dominions, 
and his estates confiscated.^ 

Ha'ugal, in north latitade 14' 46' and east longitude 75' 12 about 
fifty miles south of Dhdrwar, is the head-quarters of the Hangal 
sub-division, Hdngal is an old town the Pdnungal of inscriptions. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police ofiBces, it has a 
Oolleetor’s bungalow, a ruined fort, temples, and inscriptions. An 


» Mr B. B. Joyner, C.B. * Fleet’s KAnarese Dynastica, 6 note 4. 
» Mr. J. K. Middleton, O.S. 
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1872 ITnngnl Imil n popiilntion of 4900. Tho 1881 rptnrn<» rIiowpcI 
11 population of 5272 or iin iiicrcaRO of 282. Tlio 1831 <li«taik aro 
lIitnliK 0271, -Miis.aliii'uis 1997, ntitl four C’lirist inns. A niunicipality 
w.ns (>etft1)liHli(;«l in 1879 nml nlsolisliod in 1883. The ruined fort 
is n »nn(l phmH nbojit 1900 feel rotiml with walls anti aixteon 
hastions. Inside of the fort is a temple of Virhlinilra sli.adcd by 
trees and brushwood. The walls aro on nil aides easy of c.scaindo 
ntid the dry iKiJtom in front hardly loots tike ti ditch. Tlia vilhigo 
is ntnr the^forl niul its atn*ols would cover an ntincking force. 
Hound thi.s inner tower nro tr.ices of n wall which is loc.nlly called 
the llnlokot or old c.i.sih.. The eit.ndel i< .situated on tho left bank 
<if tho Dhiirinn river which tlow.s roinid its Fonthem and western 
faces, nnd tiintinp to the wc«t, falls into the Varda near Xnrcgal 
nbout twelve tniles further down the valley. Tlic F 0 ulh-c.ast eonicr 
of the citadel rests on tho Anikcri pond,* after whieh tho Finglo 
<)ufer w.ill is dev^•loped on the eastern faco into three lines of 
defence, whieh, Fwcejnng round tho north side, join tho works on tho 
river, whore if diverges to (he we‘t. Ib'sides (ho outer defences 
the outenno^t line of (he triple wall is carried onward, from the 
]>'unt wlicri- it turns to the west, to n low range of lulls flirongli 
which a ditch Ins Iteeii cut near a Iiutto Irm'from winch tho wall is 
continued round to the river. As the range of lulls still coininandcd 
the place a further work can he tniccil, (hough very faintly in (ilaces, 
to a Ireucli dug thruu<_di the hill to n Mus'dn/m loiuh from which 
the rampart isrontiuucd till it joins the foiirlli wall, iimking in nil, 
inclusive of the w.ills of tho citadel, five Hues of defenre, Tmees 
of other luouuds c.in he seon heyoiid llu"e slrotcliing eastward, hut 
whether coiinecfod with tlio defences of Htitigid catiiiof he made out. 
TJio diameter of the fort wall is alniit ‘even or eight liiiiulrod jards 
Olid of the central toner about tl.Ht j.irds Thu circuit of t lie old 
fortified arm is upwards of four and a half miles and the earlhwork 
is on an iiii'inlly large 'cile. Tlie hues have disajipe.ired in places 
find can be tr.nail I'.itli didiciilty; in others (hey me well marfcisl. 

Jlsliig.il In'- (him eii tsaiiples, three of Hiiiiiiniun and one each of 
lllirga, fiopllrav Dc'.-ii (llie huibUr'a name), iFliVar, Nitwlynii, 
Ibamling, T.irakeslivar, Virhhiidr.i, and Vinip’lksli. The other two, 
one of which is called Kichak/ijilV, nre ruined. The Tar.ikeshviir 
temple is the most intcrestiiitr. 

It is a largo luul eleg.iiil cut Ftoiie biiihling of black graiiito 
n little to the (ast of tin' modern village of Iiruigal. Ttieleinplu 
is ill four piris, » imall aiiteniom (2rx2l') with four jtijhirs, 
nn nndieiico hall or nihhti iiinitdo jt (tiO'x.J’t') with twenty jiillars 
twelve piiaslcia; and eight Miiall pdl.are, tho porch of the eliriiio 
(oO'xtUC) nnd the i-hriiie which is irregularly iMiiiid. Tho roof of 
the temple is I o coven'd with jilf.ster tlml it is ilitliciilt to nmko 
out its original form, but the pliistir icrvei t<i protect the ^interior 
wiiicli is ]>erfectly pn'.erved. In the porch of the sln-jm. is n 
be uilifiil lotus jM'nilalit, It is n solid octagonal ‘lone, iieaily tbirly 
fi'ot in diameter, caned like a lotus and hiipporleil 011 eight richty 
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soolptnred pfllara. Round the tvdILs of tho interior of the soa 
compartment, in panels pointing towards their respective statiojs 
are fignres of tho eight gaardiana of the quarters in bold lelieL 
The walls of the entire temple are covered with mythological scalp, 
tures. Two or three remarkable hero-stones or virguls rest agaics 
theonter wall near the south entrance. They are very large aaj 
contain many figures. One of the stones represents the storming «[ 
a fort. Near one of the Ennumdn temples in the citadel is a smill 
temple with some curious and interesting sculptures of Nilga meo 
and women. About half a mile to the south of Hdngal is tlij 
templo of Bileshvar. It is said to he 500 years old and contains 
some carving.' 

There are eleven inscriptions at Hangal of five of which tho date ' 
have been made out The earliest is dated Wednesday the first of 
the bright halt of OliaUra or March- April in 1113 (S. 1035 Hjoja 
samvatsar), the thirty-eighth year of the reign of tholTestem 
Chillnkya king Vikramaditya Tribhuvanmnlla. Two are cifto 
AVestem Cbdlukya kingNurmadi Taila, bnt whether thofirst (973-997) 
or second (1150-1103) cannot be said as tho inscriptions ate both 
undated. There is a hero-stone or virgal at a monastery cafied the 
Budimath, dated 1175; two inscriptions in Tdrskeshvai's temple 
dated 1179 and 1196, the latter of the time of tho Eoysela king' 
BalMlII. (1191-1211) and of the Kddamba chidf Kdmdev(1181-' 
1203). This inscription is on a hero-stone or virgal, on which hettle 
scenes aro very vividly sculptured. It records th^ in 1196 Mill 
II. came and pitched his camp at the Anikeri pond and thence 
besieged tho city. Eo was defeated and repubed for n timely 
Kamdov's forces under his generals Sohani and his son Padmayys 
or Padmaua. As Sohani was killed in the battle, he is probably to 
hero of the stona^ Another undated inscription of Kdmdev, and 
an undated hero-stone or virgal are ineide of the temple. In to 
tomplo of Islivar is an inscription dated 1189, and there are two 
undated inscriptions one on a dust-heap in front of the temple of 
Mailardev and the other at the temple of Eanumfin in the citadel. 

About 600 yards west of modem E£ngal is a remarkable conical 
mound locally known as Euntina Dibba or Kunti's hillook. It is , 
believed to have been formed of the husks of the grain ground for 
her sons by Kunti, the mother of the PSndav princes, during their , 
twelve years of exile part of which they spent in Edngal.’ Abopt 
1830 Sir Walter ElUot ran a trench nearly into the centre of the 
monnd at tho base and also dng down a few feet from the top, but 
it appeared to consist entirely of earth.* 

Ednpl, called Viratkote TnAtnagari and Pdnnngal in inswip- 
tions, is locally believed to be the place where the Pdndavs lived 
during part of their exile- from Delhi, The names Virdtkote and 


> Indian Antiquary, IV. 205, V. 177-130; Br. Burgess’ Lists, 22-23. 
n Fleet’s Kdnacese Dyneeties, 66. 

“In connection with the same local tradition a small ruined temple in Old HSnral 
within the citadel is dedicated to Bhiin the giant Fdndav as^Kichaa&jit or too 
conqueror ot the demon Kichai:, * Indian Antiqnac}', V , 172. . ' 
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Virfitnagan tlio Fort and City o£ Virdt ■wliicli occur in inscriptions 
support tlio tradition, ns, nccording to tLo Maliiiblnirnt, Virat was 
tlio king at whoso court tho IMndava spout tho tliirtoonth j’oar of 
llicir oxilo and ■''’Jioso dnughtor Uttara was married to Ariun’s son 
Abmmanyu. Tho ^atcd iuscriptibns in Hiingnl vary from 1113 to 
llOG and show tJiat Hdngalj generally called Pdnungal® was tho 
beau of a Bubdi vision of Ji^’o hundred rillsg'cs n'Jiich was eertemlly 
nttcached to the Rnnnvdsi district of twelve thousand villages. Until 
conquered by tho Hoysala king Balliil II. (1192-1211) about 1200, 
mngal was governed, as vassals of tho Western Chdlukyas, by tho 
dynasty of the Kiidamlms of Banavasi and Udngal (1008-1203). 
Ball.tl II. (lly*- “1211) led an attack on Unngnl in person, and, though 
repuUed for a. time, ho nppoara to have completely overooino tho 
Kiidainbas and annc.vcd thoir territory about the beginning of tho 
thirteenth century. As lato ns 1251 a chief named Viv Mallidov or 
J[allik.irjun is recorded ns governing tho Banaviisi Twolvo-thou.sand 
( 111(1 the idniiii^il iMVO-liundrocl ; whclilior ho was independent or 
feudatory is not known.’ Tho four and a halt miles of fortifications 
traced by Sir Walter BlHot, seem to belong to the Kiidambn 
Udngal when it was the so.at of government. No references havo 
been traced to Udngal in tho Jlusalmdn and Jlardtlui periods. In 
llio ^fardtba war of 1S18, on tlio seventh of Fobraar 3 ’, (Joncral 
driraro detacliod a company of the 2nd Battalion of the 9tb Rcgi- 
niont under Lieutenant acott, to keep in check tho Udngal garrison 
of about 800 inon, Tho dotaoliraent drove in an outpost, and, on tho 
afternoon of the eighth, was attacked by the garrison. Tho loss of 
tho besieging force was two killed. Tlio garrison retired and 
burrciidcrcd on the morning of the ninth.* 


Htiralliulli, a small village on tlio left bank of tlio Tiingbliadra 
fifteen miles cast of Karajgi, with in 1881 a population of 129, has 
black stone temples of Homosliv.sr Kdlcslivar and Udcbamma aud 
three inscriptions of 70, Of, and 110 lines. In I8S0 a copperplate 
grant, of the fifth Do vgiriYddav Singlianll. (1209-12-I7), w.as found 
buried behind the tomplo of Udcliamraa. Tho plates, which are now 
in the iiinFOum of tho llomUsy Branch of the Royal Asmtic Society, 
nro three in imnibor each about Hi' high by 7i" broad. Tho 
edges of the plates nro mndo into rims to protect tho writing and 
exccjit in a fow places wlioro tho surface has badly rusted the 
inscription is fairly preserved and rc.adablc. Tho ring on which 
tho jilatcs ivoro strung is about J" thick and -1’' in dinmoter. Tho 
emblems on tlio seal nro tlio mnii-eaglo Garud enrvod in relief, 
kneeling with folded hands and facing full front. Over his right 
shoulder is the sun and over his loft shoulder is tho moon. Tho chnmc- 
tur is Dovnngari and the langnngo Sanskrit in lines 1-91 and 
lines 99-100. Tho eight lines 92 - 98 describing tlio boundaries of 


• Compiro Virft Pnrv, .Jlli hook of tlio AfaIi.lUidr.it. Kleot’a ICdnireso Djunstica, 
7 note S Thu pniitioii of Vu.1t in not (lotcruiiiicd. AVilsnn iilaeci it m llcrdr and 
Uenrrnl Cnniiingliain in tiio Horth-Wcit Viovincci. Indinn Antiquary, V. 17B. 

* H. and 1'. chingo nccording to tho usinl Kdiurcao rule, llico's Myaotc and 
Coore, I. 3!)S. 

*l'kct’*Kfln.‘irc !0 Dynasties, 61 -SS. ‘DIackcr’s Mordtlia War, 2fll. 
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the land grontod are in Old Kdnnrcso. The inscription is day fc ■ 
seventh day of Phulgun or March-April in the year 1237 (SioiUji) 
for 1159) and records a grant of land in thirty skres of two nm. 
/anas each at the villago of Bitti the modem Battekili aboatsi 
miles east of Karagii. Tho grantor is the Dandosh Chikfcadcv a 
nnderlord of Singhan H. and the names and family stocks or mhs 
of tlio grantees arc given with tho share of each. The intnjpfa 
mentions tho Varda river among the boundaries.^ ^ 

H&tti Mclttlir fire miles north of Enragji has an inscribed dei; 
tablet which was found buried to the west of the village poni Tb 
sculptures at tho top of tho stone are tho Nandi bull and the aanaiiil 
moon . Towards the bottom of tho stono, dividing lines ten to nite- 
teen of tho inscription in half vertically, is a scalptnro of a Jain 3«Ti» 
yaso with flowers or leaves hanging over its rims. AbovotboTaa 
is a plain dielo with a svaitik or lucky cross work in tho centie, 
Tho writing covers a space of about 2’ 8' high by 2' 31' broad is 
nineteen lines recording two inscriptions. Tho language thnagbaat 
is Old Kitnarcsc. Lines ono to thirteen record an inscription ia the 
reign of tho eighth Bfishtraknta king Indra IV. orKitjararshL 
Tho inscription is dated 91 G (Shak 838) and records a grant oE 
Vutvnr of Kachohavar Bildanunaby tho iiroliasdniant IieBd6Tata^ 
governing tho Purigoro or Lakshmeshrar Threo hundred in tbo 
presence of tho assembly of 220 nw/mjans of Paltiya hfaltavartlie 
modern Hatti Mattur. The object of tho grant is not stated ; bat 
tho vaso sculptured at tho bottom of tho stono shows that the grant 
mnst have been made to some Jain establishment. Tk second 
inscription, in lines fourteen to nineteen is undated, bnt appears to 
bo of tbo olovonth or twelfth century. It records grants of oil and 
rice to tbo god Bhogeshvar. As both inscriptions are on the same 
stono it scorns probable that, by tbo time of tbe second inscriptioa, 
tho Jain establishment to which tho first grant was made, had been 
turned into a temple of Sliiv under tho name of Bhogeshvar.* 

Harogop, a small village about eight miles south of Bdnebennnr, 
with in 1881 a population of 393, 1ms a temple of Bianumfin with a 
much worn inscription in twelve lines. 

Havasbha'vi, a largo village on tho Eod-Edngal high road about 
seven miles north-cast of Kod, with in 1881 a population of 1273, 
has a hero-stone or t'irpaf on tlio bank of apond dated 120G (S. 1128). 

Havangi, about seven miles south-east of Hilngal, with in 1881 
a population of 839, LasatomploofHdmeshvar, with, on its south 
face, three inscriptions dated 1020, 1117, and 1131, the first in the 
reign of the Western Obfilukya king Jayasimh Ilf. (1018-1042). 
Of four other inscriptions in the village tho dates cannot be made out. 

Ha'veri, about seven miles sontli-west of Knrajgi, is a kgo 
municipal town on the Dbfirwfir-Harihar trank road with in 1881 
a population of 5052. Besides the municipality, Hdveri has a post 
.office, sub-judge's oou rt, dispensary, temples, and inscriptions. Tho 


* Mr. J. P. Fleet, GS., C.I.E., in Jour. Bo. Br, Boy, As. Soo, XV, 383-385 
»Iua.Ant,XII.S24.225. 
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1S72 ccti'ins Cftvo ji total population of 5iG5 of •whom 4-059 were 
Hindus and 800 iMiisnlmnns. Tho ] 8S1 census showed a population 
of oG52 or an incroa'c of 187. Of these 'tS2S were Hindus and 824 
Musalmuus, lldvcri is noted for its trade in cardamoms which are 
hrou^ht from Iho Jwtnara uplands, washed, and sent to Ohundshi 
Hubli and Jlaisur. Hjiveri has a small well of brackish water 
imprcf^nated with lime and possessing good bleaching properties. 
The bales of cardamoms imported from Kunara are unpacked and 
washed in tho water of this well. When dry tho husks become 
of a light cream colour. Hosides this cardamom trade, HAvori 
lias a considerable general trafilo in cotton and other commodities.' 
The munieipality was esiahlishodin 1879. In 1882-83 it had an 
income^ of .C14(j (11s. I-IGO) chiefly from a house las. Tho 
c.\pcnditnrc of £219 (ll.s. 2190) was chiefly on sanitation, ro.ids, nnd 
improving tho walcr-.supply. TIio dispensaiy, tho only one of its kind 
in South IWi.'SrwAr, ivas opened in I87S. It is in charge of an hospital 
.•i.«si-.tant, nnd in 1882 treated fifty-iiino in-patients and 12,871 ont- 
patients. llavcri has temples of Ilalevur, ilasvanna, aad Kalappa, 
and a monaster}* of IkAglmvendra Srami. llnsvnnnn's tompio has 
four ins’cripf ions, twoof them dated 1131 and 1157. Si'dho Ucvpiir, 
about a wile cast of UAveri, has a tcmplo said to have been built 
by .lukhnu.'ich.'lryn. 

Hobli is a large nlionafed villago nljoiit eight milc.s cast of 
Dhiirwdr, with in 1872 a population of •1839, and in 1881 of 4592, 
Tho village stands on ri.sing ground nnd has a ruined fort. A weekly 
market is hold on Wednesday. Ilobli was given in 1718 by BAlrtji 
JJdjirdr IV-lnva to an ancestor of the jircsont m'rdiir in lieu of Nnrgimu, 
of which tho ninhir liad been doprivctl by liis scrvant. In 1818 Sir 
Tlioinns ilunro gave the proprietor tho neighbouring villages of 
Kiirddpur and Tiilvn for service to Government. To tho south of tho 
villaqo is tho tompio of Shambhnling about fifty-sovon feet long nnd 
in the dnin style of architecturo. The temple has an inscription, 
dated tho eighth of tholirighl hnU oi Illnijrapail or Augnst-Soptera- 
Imr in thoyc.ir 1214, Hchli has a mined tompio of ChaiignlovAdcvi. 

Heggori, about sixteen miles sonth-cast of Kod, has a tompio of 
Knllnp.a with an inscription dated 1182. 

Horobidri, a small village on tho loft bank of the Timghliadra 
about tun miles nortli-cnsl of IWnobcnnnr, with in 1881 a population 
of 1177, has an old tcmplo nnd threo inscriptions ono of thorn in 
fifty lines dated 1283. 

Hotur,n small village fen miles cast of HAngnl, with in I8SI a 
population of 55'1, has a tcmplo of llasappi with,^ncar n pond, a 
jjoro-stono or rhgal bearing an inscription dated 1157- 

Hire Ba'sar, a small village fifteen miles south-east of Ilfingal, 
with in ISSl n pr.pnlntion of 322,1ms a tompio of Vislivoshvar with 
nn jn«cription (I’G''xrG"), nnd a tompio of llnniimrtii also with an 
in«cription (3' X 1 'C"). On rising ground near tho villago is a cavo 
which is believed to pass a groat distance nndorground. 
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Hirebendigeri, about save® wiles north of Shiggaon, is 
village in the Bank&par sub-division with in 1881 a popnktws'i' 
1362. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays when grains 
chiefly sold. The village has a temple of Kalappa and htj 
monasteries called the Hire and Koradya maths. Kalappa’s tempi, 
has an inscribed stone (5'6''x2'S”) much wcnnjthe Hire monastaj 
has a second inscribed stone 6' C' long by 1 ' 6" broad, and tti 
Koradya monastery a third stone 6'6" long by 1' broad. 

Hirehalli, about twelve ndlea north-west of Kod, las an old 
temple of Ganpati and an inscribed slab. 

Hirckemr, 14® 28' north latitude and 75° 28' east lon^fnJe 
about seventy nules south-east of Dhdrwdr, is the licad-quarters of Hie 
Kod sub-division, with in 18Sl a population of 2348. It is tb 
head-quarters of the m(tnilatd5r and has tlio usual snb-dirisiosal 
revenue and police ofBces. About two miles to the north of the 
village is a large pond used for irrigation. A weekly market is ield 
on Mondays when rice and ohiUies are chiefly sold. The dinafe is 
unhealthy, and fever and ague generally prevail in the coldaud 
rainy months. Hirekemr has four temples and eleven instnptiens 
varying in date from 1062 to 1J73. The four temples are of Dergs, 
Totad-Virbhadra, VarAhkdleshvar, and VisLparihdreshvsr, tie last 
of whom is believed to cure snakebites. Tqtad-Virbhadro's tempU 
Las four inscriptions, three of them dated 1065, 1099, and 1172. 
The large pond is ascribed to tb® Pnrdnik king JanamBioya, aniiia 
inscribed slab near the Vishparihdreshvar temple is said to giro an 
account of its construction. Five inscribed stones in different places 
on the banka of the pond vary in date from 1096 to 1181.* A atono 
in the burning-ground is dated 1062, and another to the east of ths 
mosque near the village gate 1143. 

Hirur, a village four miles south ofHingal, has a temple of 
Saugam-Bassveshvar, with, to the left of the image, an inscription 
dated 1018. 

Holianverl, about twelve iniles south-east of Ednebennur, with 
in 1881 apopulation of 431, has a temple of Kalappa, with on inscrip- 
tion dated 1182 in the reign of Ahavamalla (1176-1183) a son of 
the Kalachnri Bijjala. 

Hombal is a large village seven miles north-west of Qadag, 
with in 1881 a population of 8226. It has a temple of Isliwr with 
an insoription dated 1049 (S. 971)^ To the south on a well near a 
temple of BhogesLling is another insoription dated 1115. 

HosbaUi, about four miles south of Kod, witli in 1881 a 
population: of 461, has on its vfest a temple of Mallapa with two 
inscriptions, one of them dated 1242. The other insenption whose 
date lias not been 'made out is on the soutb Tvall df the temple. 

HOSUr, a small village ten wiles south-east of Gadag, with in 
1881 a population of 510, has a temple of Balldleshvor with painted 


•The detaUs aro.- 1096, 1101, 1103, U09 or 1131, The date on one stone is 
douWul. 
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,walls. It has three other old temples rapidly felling into decay, and 
one inscription dated 1207 recording a grant by one Tsidav Balldl 
^hiarayandev. 

Hublii correctly Hubbali in north latitude 15“ 20' and east 
|longitade 75 13', the head-quarters of the Hubli sub-division, on 
^e Poona-Harihar road, about thirteen miles south-east of 
Dhilrwdr^ain 1881 a population of 36,677, is the most important 
toTO m the Bombay Kamdtak, and the tenth in the Bombay Pre- 
Hdency. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, 
i^bli has a sub-judge’s court, a municipality, post and telegraph 
offices, a dispensary, the establishments of two European firms, and 
cotton gins and presses. A station on the Marmagoa-Beldri 
railway, about 112 miles east of Marmagoa and 132 miles west of 
Beldn, and a steam spinning and weaving mill are being built.^ 

The town is in two parts Old Hubli and New Hubli, which together 
cover an area of 1778 acres or about 2J square miles. Hubli stands 
about 2500 feet above the sea on a gently waving plain rising 
towards the west. Except a few small hills to the west, south-west, 
and north-west, the country round is a black soil plain. Old and 
New Hubli are not more than 400 yards apart. Old Hubli to the 
west and New Hubli to the east. Neither town is visible from any 
great distance. About 44 miles from the north a large grove of 
trees and the chimney of the Southern MarUtha Spinning and 
Weaving Mill come into sight. About a mile to the north of the 
two towns is a temple of Basvanna with a double- storeyed gateway.* 
From the east the &st signs of the town are within half a mile of 
New _Hubli some gardens and mango groves. The entrances from 
this side are Ganeshpeth street from the north-east and Bhandivdd 
street from the south-east. From the south a large stretch of trees 
can be seen from high ground about two and a half miles distant. 
From the west also groves of mango and other trees completely 
hide the town buildings. ’ The town of Old Hubli stands on the 
village lands of Eirishnapar, Marian-Timsilgar, and Ayodhia. In 
1727 Basappa the head trader of Old Hubli quarrelled with the 
commandant of Old Hubli fort, and rvith the leave of Abdul 
hlajid Khdn Dildvarjang Bahadur Nawdb of Sdvanur, built the town 
and fort of New Hubli on the site of Bomdpur villaga Afterwards 
the town spread on all sides and now covers portions of nine villages 
Bomdpur, Marian-Timsdgar, Mddindikan Arlikatti, Bidanhal, 
Telldpur, Virdpur, Ndriyanpur, Ndgsettikop, and Kesbavpnr. 

Between 1873 and 1882 Old and New Hubli were surveyed and 
divided into four parts A., B, C, and D. The inhabited portions of 
both towns together cover an area of about 755 acres of which Old 
Hubli occupies about 200 and New Hubli about 555 acres, The 
suburbs within municipal limits cover about 1023 acres more. 


^ Contributod by R4v Babidai Timalrdv Vynnkatesh. 

• Details of the mill aro given above under Trade. 

® In the early years of British rule when the Principal Collector came to Hubli, 
the officials and leading men of the town used to meet in Basvanna’s temple, and 
with music and dancing girls, escort the Collector to bis camp or to the old travellers 
bnngalow which has since been pulled down, 
n 98—92 
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An bfficiol account of the fort and town of Old Hnhli n 
1823-24 (I'agli 1233) show’s that the fort was then in good order witli 
twenty-eight good and eight mined haslions, and was surrounded 
hy a dry ditch. Thorn was a reservoir near the templeof Bhavani. 
shankar with bad water, two sweet water wells called Asirbilvdi 
and KotarbSvdi, and seven brackish wells. The town had three 
main divisions Cliennapeth, Kasha or the town proper, andTithnlpcth 
and ten sweet water and thirty-eight brackish wells. The fort and 
town had between them twenty-nine Hindu temples, twenty-two 
Ling&yat monasteries, and twelve mosqnes. A market was beld 
on Satnrdnya. The town had 416 houses, 345 families, 508 looms, 
eighty-nine shops, and eleven oil presses. The Government tas on 
houses amounted to £3C4 14s. (Bs. 3G47). 

Old Hnhli Fort covers an area of about twenty-three and a halt 
acres, and contains 225 houses and a population of about lOoi 
About two-thirds are BrAhmana, some of them landholders, bat 
chiefly priests. The remaining one-third are MusalmAns, most of 
them w'eavera husbandmen and labourers. The fort had two corereS 
entrances. The chief entrance was to the east with three door- 
ways one inside the other, and the smaller entrance was towards the 
west with two doorways one within tho other. All traces of these 
gates have been removed. Farts of the walls and bastions of the 
old fort fell down ; other parts woro pulled down during tho 1876 
famine as a famine relief work. Parts of the fort wall and the 
ditch remain overgrown with prickly-poar. Almost all tho houses 
in tho fort are old and rained. The mansion of tho Mnsalman pro- 
prietor of Old Huhli, who belonged to tho powerful Turin family 
and was at one time a general in the %Ioghal army, was levelled to 
the ground about 1780 by Tipu and his ofijeers.* The old town of 
Hubli seems never to have been walled, at least no traces of walls 
are left. The town has several gateways each called after tho street 
to which it gives entrance. The sonthern entrance is called the 
Bankapur gate, as it led to Banfcdpnr thirty-threo miles to the 
south then the seat of the Bijfipur governor. A large covered 
gateway is said to have adorned the BankApnr entrance, but no 
trace of it remains.® The houses in the town are old, but not so 
rained as the houses in the fort. Three or four substantial 
dwellings and a temple have lately been built to the east of the old 
town on the road to ffew Hubli, 

Now Huhli Port covers an area of eight acres, and contains 147' 
houses and a population of about 750 mostly Brdhman moneylenders 
pleaders and Government servants. The water-supply is from^ 
one hundred sweet draw-wells. The mAmlatddr’a oflSce,' the 


• In a dirty room on the site of the. palace lives Pildehlhmiya aliai Fatedin 
Turin the aeventli in descent from the oriainni Jigird.tr ShiUi Mnhammnd hhSn 
TUnn, who received apart of Hnhli ohout 1677. Ho maintaine himself by tilluig a 
Government field. . 

- In the centre of tho gateway, where tho halves of the shut door meet, n alone nsod 
to stand about six inohee above ground. Afowyerirs ago, ns it oiime in tho way of 
carts, tho stone was lowered to the level of tho road. TTio poorer townsjicpple on 
lestir'o days still ponr milk over and otherwise worship this stone as the home of toe 
gnnr^anofthc Bankiipur entrance. 
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subordinate judge’s court, and the municipal oflSce are held in the 
fort The fort had only one entrance towards the south-east with 
two doorways one inside the other. The outer doorway was palled 
down .about 1864. The inner gateway which has an arched roof 
and immovable doors alone remains. About 1840 on the east wall 
of the fort a small door was opened to allow the fort people to fetch 
water from a small pond. The fort walls are neither strong nor 
high. They look more like a large bastioned garden wall than a 
fort. Several parts of the wall were pulled down in 1854 and 1856 
and the ditch near them filled. In 1874 and 1875, the north and 
north-west parts were pulled down and a public road made. About 
half of the lino of wsill remains much mined. New Hubli had 
never either walls or arched gateways. The only gateway, a plain 
structure at the west or Old Hubli entrance, was palled down inl830. 
The new town has several entrances or agsts, the chief of which 
are the BhandivAd ags{ on the cast, the BankApnr agsi on the sonth, 
the BoinApur agsi on the west, and the Dhiirwar agsi on the north.* 
The original town built in 1727 by Majid Khdn DilAvarjang 
Bahadur tho Nawdb of SAvanur included six peths or sub-divisions 
Hiropeth, BAchanpeth, Linganpeth, MangalvArpeth, Sidanpeth, and 
Kanlpetli. In time the limits of these snb-divisions were changed 
and parts of them came to be included in other subdivisions. Of the 
four cify survey (1873-1882) sub-divisions A, B, C, and D, A 
includes the south-east of New Hubli and the lands of BidanhAl, 
NArAyanpur, TellApur, Bomapur, and TirApnr villages. Division A 
has thirty-seven streets and is peopled by BrAhman priests, money- 
changers, cloth dealers, LingAyat merchants, shopkeepers, cotton 
dealers, weavers, husbandmen, and labourers ; MusalmAn carpet and 
cloth weavers, labourers, and cultivators j Patvegar weaversof silkand 
cotton cloths; and a few Jain and MarAtha cultivators and labourers. 
Tho chief objects nro the head police station, the Robertson market, 
and temples of Vithoba, Venkatraman, and HadhAkrishna. Sub- 
division B forms tho town of Old Hubli. It is described later 
on. Sub-dirision 0 includes parts of the lands of the villages of 
Marion-TimsAgar, NAgsettikop, and MildinAikan-Arlikatti, and 
lies to tho north-east of Now Hubli fort. To tho north of this sub- 
division are tho G-erman Mission house, church, and school-house. 
In tho streets close to these buildings, live native converts many 
of them weavers, some gold and coppersmiths carpenters and 
labourers, some cultivators, and some of the workers in the Southern 
MarAtha Spinning and Weaving mill. To tho west of tho mission 
buildings is the Southern MarAtha Spinning and Weaving factory 
and to tho cast a cotton cleaning and pressing factory, and 
travellers’ bungalow, and some private bungalows, and ^ gardens. 
Further to tho south are two public rest-houses, one built out of 
local funds, and tho other built about 1840 by a rich merchant and 
endowed by Government with a piece of rent-free land. Further to 
tho south are Gurshidappa’s Math, the chief LingAyat monastoiy. 
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1 The Bhamlivid ami Bankdpur agm take their name from the toMTie of Bhandivild 
iind Bankdpur to trliicli they lead. BnmApur takes its uamo froxti tho old village oi 
Bomlipur on whose Umds it was huilt in 1737. 
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and tie large reservoir known as Gnrsliidappa’s Honda. To the 
sontli and west of the monasteiy and reservoir fifteen chief 
streets of the native town fom part of snT)-division C. The 
cliief inhabitants are Jain traders in copper and brass veeeeb 
merobantSj cultivators, and labourers ; Musalmdn copper and brasl 
vessel makers, cultivators, and labourers j Lingayat cultivators, oil 
pressers, and weavers ; blacksmiths, Jingar saddlers, and Patvegar 
weavers in silk and cotton. To the south of these is a large stose 
temple of Hannmdn built by a tailor. 

Sub-division D stands on parts of the lands of Mtidindikan-Arli- 
katti, Kesbavpur, and Ndgsottikop and includes in the middlo <ha 
fort of New Hubli.* To the north of sub-division D are the bnngalova 
of the Rirsb Assistant Collector and tbp Cotton Inspector, the 
Electric Telegraph office, and the new court-honse, near which » 
new snb-divisional office is to be bnilt. This snb-divisioa has 
thirty-three chief streets forming part of the native town. Of" 
the people of sub-division D, Mardtha cnltivators, labonrers, and 
messengers livo round the fort, and Patvogar weavers in silk and 
cotton Musalrndn cultivators, labourers, weavers in cotton and 
silk, Yaddar stonecutters, shepherds, Biadarus, Lingayat merchants, 
cultivators, labonrers, weavers, and priests, pot makers, basket 
makers, some Brdbman priests publio servants moneychangers, 
Jains and Ganlis inhabit the rest of the sub-division- 

Sub-division B includes the fort and tosvn of Old Enbli. It 
covers land belonging to the villages of Krishnapnr, Ayodhia, 
Maiian-Timsdgar, and Bomfipur, on the west of New Hnbli. 
The town consists of three parts with about forty chief sheets. 
Of the people of snb-division B, Brdbman priests and village 
officers live in the fort; a few poor Brdbman moneyrbangors 
lire in the town ; Lingdyat merchants hnsbondmen and labourers, 
Mnsalmnn weavers, Holerns, and shoemakers live in Erishnapar, 
and Eatkars or Dovang weavers abound in Ohennapeth In Vithal- 
petb live a few landholding Mardtbds and a fow Brdbmans and in 
Berband street a large number of Mnsalmdns as well as a few 
Mardtbds Lingdyats and Snngars or lime-bumers. The whole town 
looks moro like a largo villoge,' with crooked narrow and dirty lanes, 
and bad roads, with half-fallen and otherwise ruinous small flat- 
roofed houses along their sides. Yithalpetb has a Roman Catholic 
chapel whore services are occasionally held by a priest from DLdrwar. 

In 1872 Hnbli bad a population of 37,961 of whom 26,554 were 
Hindus, 11,270 Musalmdns, and 137 Christians. The 1881 census 
showed a decrease of 1284 that is to 36,677 of whom 25,471 were 
Hindus, 10,902 Musalmdns, 298 Christians, and sixFdrsis. The 
opening of the Marmagoa-BeUri railway with a large station at 
Hnbli, is likely to increase the importance of Hnbli as a trade 
centre and to add to its population. The following is a short summa^ 
of the present strength and condition of the different classes in 
Huhli ; 

Priests of whom there are about 250 families, are found in all 
parts of the city. They are of two main classes, Hindus and Musal- 
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ttAns. Among Hindu priests nra about eighty Brdhmans, eighty 
Lin^yats, and three goldsmiths. The number of Musalmdn pnests 
IS about eighty. Of the BrShman priests some are attached to families 
as family priests andoflBciate at all their religions ceremonies. Some 
are temple priests, others are holders of rent-free lands, and the rest 
are religious beggars. Four or five are well off and able to save, 
and o^sionally lend money. Many send their boys to school to 
learn Kdnarese^ Marfithi, Sanskrit, and Fnglish, and several of them 
stnve to get their sons into Government service. They live chiefly 
in New Huhli, in Mangalvdrpeth, Valvekar and Belariavar streets, 
and also in Old Hnbli. Some Lingdyat priests hold rent-free lands 
and others live ^on alms. Of the Musalmdn religions officers some 
are Kdzis, Mullas, EJiatibs, and mosqne servants, who hold rent-free 
lands ; the rest live on alms. 

Lawyers or Valtils of whom there are eight families of Madhva 
and Konkanasth Brdhmans live in different parts of New Hnbli. 
Three of them are rich and save ; the rest just maintain themselves. 
Their boys go to school and learn Mardthi, Kdnarese, or English. 
A son of one of the Vakils has risen to be a snbordinate judge. 

Government servants numbering about 426 include all tbe paid 
servants, Icdrkuns or vernacular clerks, messengers, bailiffs, and other 
paid servants in the sub-indge’s court, and in the revenue, police, and 
municipal offices. They livd in all parts of the town and are Brdhmans 
of different sects, Mardthas, Lingdyats, and Mnsalmdns. Of the 
Brdhmans some hold high places in tbe revenue, judicial, police, and 
ednoational branches of the service. Others are clerks and a few are 
messengers and constables. Of hlardthds one is an assistant surgeon 
in tbe Hnbli dispensary and the rest are messengers and constables. 
One Lingdyatis a municipal overseer. Other Lingdyats are kdrkiins 
in public offices and schoolmasters. Of Mnsalmdns one is the Nazir 
of the sub-judge’s court another a head constable and the rest are 
messengers and constables. Of Government servants only those in 
high positions are able to save. All bat a few messengers and 
constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the assistant surgeon and his servants there ore about 
eighty-five country practitioners. About twenty Mnsalmdns who live 
in the Mnsalmdn quarter of the city prescribe for ordinary diseases, 
while one of them has a large practice and treats difficult cases. 
Fifteen Lingdyats treat ordinary cases of fever and live in all quarters 
of the town. Six Brahmans, ten Mardthds, eight Chetris, and six 
Jains also give medicines in cases of ordinary sickness. The Hindu 
leeches are called Yaidyas and the Mnsalmdn leeches Hakims, They 
are generally paid about 6d. (4 as.) a visit, besides the price of the 
medicine, and a present of two shillings to two pounds (Bs. 1 - 20j 
when the patient is cured. The assistant surgeon performs all 
difficult operations and when sickness grows serious most people 
who can afford it call him in. 

Of men of means there are about 100. Abont twenty are land- 
holders including dcsdis, deshpdndes, indmddrs, and Government 
servants. Of the landholders some are Brdhmans and some Lingdyats 
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and tie rest are Mnsa!ta4ns. Partly from the number of depeotoj 
and partly from the large sums they spend on marriages and ofe 
ceremonies men of this class are badly off and some of them are ii 
debt. They send their boys to school. Among Government pea. 
sioners are three Brdhmans and one Mnsalmdn. They are well-ioda 
and educate their children chiefly for Government service. 


Of moneylenders the chief are Brdhmans, Lingdyats, and 311. 
wdris. The Brahman moneylenders number eighteen familim rf 
whom about fifteen are settled in New Hubli and three in Old Hubli. 
Some of them have capitals of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs.lOjOoit 
Es. 1,00,000), and three have between £1000 and £2000 (Ea 10,00®. 

Ks. 20,000). They lend money to traders hnshandmen and braa 
workers chiefly for trade purposes and sometimes to meet maxmge 
and other special expenses. If the borrowers are men of credli 
advances are made on personal secnrity, otherwise land, honccs, and 
ornaments are taken as secnrity for loans. The yearly rates of 
interest are nine to twelve per cent when gold and silver om- 
ments are pledged, and twenty-fonr to thirty-six per cent onpersoml 
security. Except when gold and silver are pledged bonds am 
always taken. Most moneylenders keep day and ledger bcaV®. 
Though they often take their debtors into the civil court, they 
bear a good name for patience and fair dealing. There are about 
thiriy Mirw4ri moneylenders in New Hubli. They are most hard- 
working, sober, and thrifty, but very harsh and grasping. Thg" arc 
well off some oif them with capitads of £5000 to£l 0,000 {Hs.50,000. 
Ea 1,00,000). Their boys go to school from sevm to sixteen and 
learn Kinaresa and English at school and Mdrwilri at home. They 
make advances to traders and others like, other moneylenders hii 
more carefnlly. They never, if they can avoid it, take houses and 
fields in mortgage. As creditors they have a bad name for harsh 
and nnsornpulons, if not dishonest, practices. Besides professional 
moneylenders some poor people of all castes lend small sums of money 
varying from Ee. 1 to Es, 20 at a monthly rate of y’j - in. the 
rupee that is abont 1^ to six per cent a month. Moneylenders' clerks 
are almost all Brdhmans and Inngdyats. They write Mardthi and 
Ednarese and are paid 16f. to £5 (Rs. 8-60) a month. 

Moneychangers or sardfsj numbering abont forty-two houses, 
are Brdhmans of different sects settled in New Hubli. They aro 
patient, thrifty, and fairly off with capitals of £10 to £100 
(Es. 100-1000). Their boys go to school where many learn English. , 
The moneychanger sits in his shop or by the roadddo, buying and 
selling ornaments, and obanging copper and silver coins. Those who 
sit by the roadside are called Chtavars. They give copper for 
silver and silver for copper and charge a fee of a. or Wt a 
farthing on every two shulings exchanged- Shells or kavdii aro 
not in nse. Besides the Brdhmans one or two Patvegars earn their 
Eying as moneychangers. 


Grain-dealers chiefly Lingdyats number about eighty-seven fainiues , 
and are found ell over the town. Abont ton Brdhmans, three or ' 
four MusalmdnSj and threo or fonr ^Mardthds also deal in gmin. 
Besides theso, men of all castes sell grain on market days. Tho grain- 
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.dealers are eitlier wholesale or retail. The wholesale merchants, 
of whom there are about ten Lingdyats and ten Brahmans, are rich, 
buying grain in large quantities chiefly rice, wheat, and millets, 
and soiling it to retail sellers. Their boys go to school. The retail 
grain-dealers, who are chiefly Lingdyata, are tonnd in Now Hubli, 
They often carry on their trade with the help of borrowed capital. 
The wires of some Lingdyats sell in their shops, and only a few of 
their boys go to school. They buy partly from husbandmen in the 
market and partly from wholesale grain-dealers. 

Vegetable-sellers, of whom about fifty-five houses are in the 
Bdgwdns' or vegetable seller’s street in Peth Majidpnr, except two 
Lingdyats, are all Musalmdns. They are hardworking thrift and 
sober. _ As a class they are poor, living from hand to mouth, in 
houses with a yearly rent of 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8). Their wives 
work as saleswomen and none of their boys go to school. Some 
grow vegetables, others buy from gardeners. They sell to consumers 
and to the surrounding villagers who retail the vegetables in their 
villages. Headloads of fuel are brought in tho morning by 
Pendhdri, Biddarn, Holeru, and other women. Headloads of grass 
are brought in tho evening by women belonging to tho enltivating 
and gardening classes. The grass is their own property or bought 
from wholesale sellers. It is stacked in large heaps or hwnavtks (K.) 
outside of the town. These grass stacks are generally the property 
of large dealers who buy entire meadows or kavlas (K.) . Biddarns and 
Holems bring firewood six or eight miles and do not get more than 
i\d. (3 as.) the headload. A number of cultivating women bring 
headloads of cow and buffalo dung cakes and soli them at about 
twenty cakes for a J anna or 1 J farthing. None of the retail grass 
and fuel dealers are well-to-do. 

Sug(m and spice dealers are of two classes wholesale and retail. 
Tho wholesale dealers number about twenty-five bouses. They live 
both in tho now and old towns and are Brahmans, Lingdyats, Joins, 
Nomtis, and Devangs. They are thrifty, sober, hardworking, and 
well-to-do with capitals of £30 to £5000 (Rs. 100 - 60,000). They 
bring spices and sugar from Bombay, Beldri, Bangalor, and Kdrwdr 
and sell to retail dealers. Of retail sugar and spice dealers there 
are about seventy-five houses chiefly Lingdyats, Komtis, Jains, and 
Devangs. Some retail dealers are well off. Their capitals vary 
from £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -200). Their women sometimes sell in 
shops. They buy from wholesale dealers and sell to consumers. 

Hubli has no separate salt-dealers. Dealers in grain, sugar, and 
spices also deal in salt. Tho salt comes from Vengurla and Karwdr 
in carts and on bullock back. Tho wives of some of the retail traders 
sell salt in the market to consumers and make about 3d. (2 as.) a day. 

About ninety Lingdyat families, in all parts of the town, are oil 
pressers and sellers. Bach family has an oil press in its house,in which 
sweet oil is pressed from tho seeds of tho yeUu and gurellu varieties 
of sesame, pundi or hemp seed, agsi or linseed, and nelagndi or 
croundnut. Wholesale oil sellers buy some of these oils, ns well as 
largo quantities brought from Biirsi and Vairag in Sholdpur ^d retail 
it. Their wives sell oil in £lieir own houses or in tho market. Herosine 
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oU has of late greatly interfered with the sale of oonntiy oil. Almost 
every shopkeeper in the city and every other person who has a few 
rupees to spare, imports and retails kerosine oil. Even some profes- 
sional oil'pressersbuy korosino to maintain their trade. The competi- 
tion of kerosine has forced some oilmen to give up their hereditaiy 
calling and take to now pursuits and a few have been mined, 

Bnttor-sellers, Gavlis by caste, have about twenty-seven houses and 
live both in Old and Now Hnbli. Their women sell butter, curds, 
and milk. As the local butter supply is not enough for the wants of 
the town, on market day largo quantities are brought in by Hindu 
women from the surrounding villages in small earthen jars or chalgis. 
As the Gavlis mis the buttermilk with water, Brdhmans, 
Lingdyats, Jains, Komtis, and Hajpnts do not buy from them. Grain 
and spice dealers also buy a good deal of butter on market days, 
clarify it, and keep it in large round earthen jars or kodas and 
retail it. 

Babli has no separate class of milk-sellers. The milk is sold by 
Gavlis as well as by several women of the labouring and cultivating 
classes who keep one or more buffaloes. 

The liquor contract of tbe sub-division has been farmed for £3400 
(Es. 34,000) for the year 1888-84. The farmers make country liquor 
in their distillery in the west of iho new town and sell it in four 
retail shops at about la. 3d (10 as.) a bottle. The right of 
tapping palms for toddy in the Hubli snb-division has been farmed 
for £1050 (Es. 10,500) for the year 1883-84. Except Brdhmans 
Lingdyats Komtis and Jains all classes openly drink country liquor 
and palm-juice. The chief couBumers are Musalmdns Eolerus 
Biddams and other low caste Hindus. European liquor is not 
imported in any large quantity. Mnsalmdns and other consumers, 
when they want it, get small quantities from Dhdrwdr. 

Sellers of cotton, wool, and silk oloth, Brdhmans, Idngayats, 
Musalmans, Shimpis, Patvegars, and Sdlis by caste, number about 
660 houses. They live in all parts of the town. Many of them are 
wholesale traders with capitals of £500 to £5000 (Es. 5000-50,000). 
Tho rest have little capital and carry on their business on borrowed 
funds. Their women do nothing but house work and most of their 
boys loam to read and write. They sell both handloom and steam- 
made cloths and besides importing from Bombay, Beldri, BanMlor, 
Gadag, and Belganm, employ handloom weavers of Hubli and the 
Burrounding villages. They eell tho oloth to retail dealers and 
consumers. The retail sellers are about fifty tailors and about fifty 
Lingdyats. The woollen cloth is chiefly flannel and broadcloth 
brought from Bombay and used by Government servants lawyers 
and other rich people. White blankets or dhdblis are much in use. 
Silk waistcloths bodices and handkerchiefs are brought fromBomhay 
and Poona and sold to almost all the rich and middle classes, who 
buy them for weddings and on other festive occasions. Besides 
by regular dealers, cotton cloth and silk are sold by' tailors. Sdlis 
and Patvegars also soU tbe produce of their looms in tho market on 
Saturdays. Eough blankets or hamhah are brought from the neigh- 
bouring villages and sold by shepherd weavers. 
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Ornament-sellcrSj of whom there are about twenty-three houses 
both in tho old and new townSj iuclndo fifteen sardfs or money- 
changers and eight goldsmiths. Glass bangles ai’e sold by Bnligara- 
rus some of whom are Musalmdns and bring bangles from Bombay 
and also make and sell lac bracelets. 

Animal-sellers number abont sixty-eight honses. About fifteen 
of them are Lingdyats, five Mardthds, twenty-five MnsalmdnSj fifteen 
Jains, and eight Biddarus. As a class they are poor. They 
bring cows, bullocks, bnSnloes, ponies, sheep, and goats from the 
surrounding villages and from Navalgnnd and Ednebennnr and offer 
them for sale on market days. The bullocks and bnffalocs cost £2 to 
£8 (Rs. 20 - 80j, tho cows £2 to £4 (Es. 20 - 40), and the sheep 
2s. to Sa. (Es. 1 -4). Some Maisur dealers bring valuable Maisur 
bullocks and cows worth £9 to £28 (Es. 90 - 280) a head. 

Almost all sellers of native house gear, earthen pots, wooden boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats, are makers as well as sellers. 
They live both in tho old and in tho new town. Mnsalrndns, a few 
Mardthds, Lingdyats, and Pdnchd.ls make brass and copper vessels, 
which arc largely used at Hubli and the rest are sent to Poona, 
Sholdpnr, Beldri, Maisur, and Kdnara by Jain Bogars. Couches, 
chairs, and other articles of European furniture are not made at 
Hubli. 

« 

Besides sugar, sugarcandy, almonds, raisins, and furniture, the 
Bombay Mnsalmdu shopkeepers of Hubli sell drugs, hardware, 
paper, and almost all European articles except liquor. 

Of seventy-five brokers, thirty are Lingdyats, fifteen Brdhmans, 
fifteen Musalmdns, ten Mardthds, and five Jains. They are employed 
in all kinds of transactions between sellers and buyers. 

Husbandmen, Lingdyats, Mardthiis, gardeners, Kurubars, Holerus, 
and Mnsnlmans, with about 400 houses, are found in all parts 
of the city. They are hardworking and sober. Except is 
ploughing and working the water-bag, the women help in almost 
every field process. Boys over eight are too useful in minding cattle 
and watching fields to bo spared to attend school. They have 
generally two or four pairs of bullocks. Some employ Mardthds 
Lingdyats and hlhdrs ns farm servants. Four or five have rich 
watered land well tilled and yielding valuable crops and several are 
m debt. Tho chief fruit and vegetable growers are Lingdyats and 
gardeners. 

About twonty-two families of Jains, Mardthds, and Komtis roast 
Oicer ariotinum or hadli pulse, and separate tho inner split parts called 
puthani, from tho bmn. They sell tho roasted gram to consumers 
and export largo quantities to Dhdrwdr, Beldri, Eldnara, and 
Bdnobennnr. The bran is sold ns cattle food. A measured slier of kadli 
weighs about throe and a half pounds and costs 3d. (2 os.). When 
roasted and prepared it yields about two and a half pounds of 
yuthani which is sold for about 4Jd. (3 os.), leaving a profit of 
i^d. (1 a.) in working one aher or three and a half pounds of hadli. 
' Eico is also roasted and made into three kinds of eatables avalaMsi, 
churtnurif and nrctilu. None of these varieties is made at Hubli. 
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nnd ornamental oars of paper and tinsoL The women draw flowers 
and figures some of them with great taste on women’s robes and 
bodices with a strong paint which does not fade when washed. This 
process of painting is called chdndraMIcon. 

Wool is not woven in Hubli. The blankets which are sold in 
tho market como from the neighbouring villages. Cotton and silk 
weavers number 1425 families of whom 5(t0 families are Patvegars, 
300povnngs,2505Iuealmiins,200Siilis, ISOLingAyats, and twenty-five 
Native Christians, Many of them live in their own houses and others 
in lodgings paying a yearly rent of JEl to £6 (Rs.lO-CO). Most of 
them have capitals of £10 to £2000 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 20,000). Tho rest 
carry on their work by borrowed money and earn Cd.to2s.(Re.^-l) 
a day. The women, who arr.inge the threads and do almost every 
part of tho process including weaving, earn 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) a 
day. Children are early useful and are seldom spared to go to 
school. The weaving classes suffered much during the 1876-78 
famine, but ore again (1881) well employed. Mominsor Mnsalmdn 
weavers live in large numbers in Old Hubli. Tho women help and 
the boys are too useful to bo spared to go to school. 

Tailors or Shimpigems number about ninety houses. Most of 
them live in tho middle of tho now town and a fow in the old town. 
They make nnd sell clothes and nro mostly poor. Tailors have 
steady employment, but have a bad name for stealing port of tho 
cloth given them to sew. Mon earn 6d. to 2s. (Re. ^ - 1) and women 
Sd. to Od. (2 -4 as.) a day and their boys go to school. 

Leather-workers, ntimbcring about ISO houses, belong to four 
classes, Holcrus, hindigerus, Dhornrus, and Mochigarnrus all of 
whom live in tho outskirts of tho town. Tho Holerns remove 
carcasses of cattle from tho town and soli tho skins to Dbors, who 
tan nnd colour them. Tho Madigorus buy uncolonred skins and 
make leather ropes and water bags. Tho Mochignranis make 
shoes and sandals. All four classes are dirty, quarrelsome, and 
fond of amusement. They are free from debt and live in small 
honscs. One Dhor has a capital of about £500 (Rs. 5000) and lives 
in a house worth a yearly rent of £2 (Rs. 20). He is able to read 
and %vrifc, and, owing to his knowledge of astrology and power of 
scaring evil spirits, his services nro in great demand nnd nro well 
paid. All four classes have steady employment. The men earn Gd. 
(4 as.) and tho women 3d. (2 as.) a day. Boys help nftor they are 
ten years old and some of them go to school. The Mndigems and 
Mochigarams sell part of thoir wares in tho market and the rest in 
their houses. 

Ornnmont-makers are chiefly goldsmiths of whom about 130 
families nro settled in Hubli. They are fairly sober and hardworking 
but have a bad name for cheating nnd for delaying w’ork. When 
at work they cam about 2a. (Ro. 1 ) a day, but thoir work is not 
constant. They make gold and silver omnmonts to order nnd a few 
I make brass and copper images. Goldsmiths nro paid for gold work 
‘ from 1 jd. to 1«. (1 - S as.) and sometimes as high as 2s. (Re. 1) 
the fola or rnpoo weight of gold nnd for silver worked, to Cd. 
(i-4«s.) the iola. 
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Barbers or Navaligerus, 'witli about sixty-five bouses, are of four 
classes MarAtbSs, Musalmdus, LingAyats, and Telingas. Tbe 
3farAtb.ts iritb fcuronty-fivo houses lire round tbe new fort. About 
eight Musaluidns live in the Mnaalm&n quarters in tbe west of 
tbe new town. LingSyats with twenty bouses are scattered all over 
Old and Ifew Hubli. Telingas from BelAri have twelve houses four 
of them in the now and eight in the old town. As a class barbers are 
hardworking, sober, and thrifty. Besides shaving for which they 
charge Jd. to 3d. (J - 2 os.), four of the MavAtha barbers act as 
torch-bearers. 


IFashermen or Agasariis number eighty houses sixty of them 
hlnitlthAs fourteen Jlusahndns and six LingAyats. They are 
Iiardworking, sober, thrifty, and free from debt. They wash all 
clothes and have constant work. With thoir wives’ help they earn 
about Crf. (4 as.) a day. 

Bcdar labourers with 133 families are settled in all parts of New 
Hubli. They live in small tiled or thatched houses. Both men 
and women act ns labourers. During the tamarind season ^oy 
gather the ripe fruit and separate the palp from the berries.^ The 
pulp they sell to shopkeepers and consumers, and the berries to 
blanket makers. When they are in season they bring and sell 
mangoes and guavas. At other times they bring firewood, and 
banian and multaln or Butea frondosa leaves from the forests and 
sell them to townspeople, the banian leaves us fuel, and tM mutlala 
leaves for dining plates and cups. Every January the Bodnrs go 
out for a Imnt. Both men and women are quarrelsome and fond of 
liquor. They have given up robbing and open violence but still 
steal and are under the eye of the police. 

Labourers cliicfly LingAyats, JiIardtbAs, Rajputs, Kurubars, 
filusalmAns, Bedars, and Mharswith 350 families live m all parts 
of tho toiro. When other work fails tho destitute of almost all 
classes take to labour. 

Field-workers, generally LingAyat, MarAtha, and 
women, earn 3d. (2 as.) a day for weeding, and “ 
paid five or six sheaves out of every hundred. By gnnding^m 
Ld pounding rico poor women of almost all classes nmko 2Jt?. lo 
'3d. (li - 2 as.) a day. 

Carriers of bundles, chiefly Jains, Kurubars, MarAthAs, 

and MusalmAns, are paid 1 id. (l a.) for a tnp ““y 2. 

' and 3ti. (2 as.) a mile outside of the town within mnniciml limits. 
A sunerior class of carriers known as Mattigars wload earners, 
stoin ffrain, load and unload carts, and got Gd. (4 ns.) “^fiy for 
thoir labour. There is a considerable doroa,nd for labour m tbe 
Routlicrn MarAtha Spinning and Weaving Mill, on tho earth-work 
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Tho ordinary day’s wages nro Cd. (4 as.) for a man and 3d. (2 «.} 
for a woman. Every year boforo tho rains sot in, tho spreading 
of pond silt on flat-roofed houses and tile-turning employ a largt 
number of Linguynt hlardthn Kurubnr and Jain labourers. 

Hubli lias no resident animal-tiaincrs but several hfnlmmmadans 
occasionally visit tho town with trained serpents fighting with 
inungooscs. hlnrdtlins bring performing or niissbnppcn bnllocka 
and go about Bhon-ing themin the toAvn and get n pice or two (Jd. 
to 3d.) from each bouso. 

There nro two Musalmtln resident atlilotes. On fairs and other 
festive occasions young men of the ?ifnrdthn Lingdyat ^[usalmdu 
JBcdar and Knriibar castes, perfonn athletic exorcises and ivrcstle 
with each other in jmblic. 

Besides the largo class of old destitute and idio of almost ail 
castes, Unbli has two lending scbools of ascetics, Sanydsis and 
Go.edvis. About ton Lingdyat Sanj'dsis live in monasteries and go 
to Lingitpt houses for meals not more than twico a day. They 
wear red ochre-coloured clothes which are supplied to them by 
Lingdyats and consist of a blonkct, two waist and two shaalder- 
cloths and two loincloths and n covering cloth to ho used at night. 
They never cook and spend their time in bathing, praying, and 
expounding religions books. One of tho'C Satiydshs is tho head priest 
of the Slursavirad JIntb Iho chief Lingilynt monastery at Hnbli. 
Only two Gosdvi beggar families are Ecltlcd ut llubli. They cat 
together but do not intermarry. 

Of fifty-five cartbcnwarc-iimkcrs about twenty-five nro Mardtbds 
and thirty Lingdyats. They live in all parts of the old and new 
towns. They bring earth on asses from tbo large pond to the 
west of Old IJubli, and from it make nil varieties of water, cooking, 
and eating vos.sols. They make tiles at about 1-ls. (Bs. 7) the 
thousand. 

About eighty-four families of Jains, Komti», Ling.'iyats, llardthds, 
Musalmdns, and Rajputs live upon lotting their carts at 2a. to 4s, 
(Rs. 1 - 2) a day. For longer distances the payments arc arranged 
by contract. 

IlubH has sixty-ono families of weaving comb makers,* of whom 
forty-one are SSlis Imng in New Hubli, and twenty ate Musalmdns 
living in Old Hubli. 

Betel-leaf sellers numbering about seven t}'-six families, of whom 
except two Lingdyats all arc hlnsnlmdns, are settled both in tho old 
and in tho now town. They buy betel leaves wliolcsalo from 
RAucbonnnr, Hdveri, Sbiggaon, Sdvnnur, and Soratur, export a part 
to Nnrgnnd, Nnvalgnnd, Gndng, Dhdrwdr, and Belg.inm, and retail 
tbo rest in Hubli. Their women help in turning and keeping the 
leaves clean, and selling them in thmr drops. Their not earnings 
are about £1 (Rs. 10) a month. 


r Details oi eomb-meking arc rt ven above tinder Indnstnes. 
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About fifty Lingdyat, twenty-five Mnsalmfin, ten Brabnmn, ten 
Jain, and ten Mardtha cooks live in Hnbli. A few of them are 
employed on monthly wages, varying from 10s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 5-12). Others work on contract when large caste parties are 
^iven. The contract is made according to the class of dinner 
and the number of guests. A few cooks have families, but most 
are bachelors. 


About sijLty Fondhitris, all of them hfusalmdns, let ponies on hire, 
and livo in tho northern and southern quarters of the new 
town. Some of them lot ponies for hire at Is. (8 as.) a day. For 
groat distances they charge 6d. (4 as.) a kos of three miles. Such 
Fendhdris as have no ponies bring headloads of firewood and grass 
and sell them. 


Tho Hnbli municipality grants yearly licenses to four Lingdyat 
makers and sellers of snuff aftor levying on every license a duty of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 15). 

Four Mnsalmdu Bhisti families cairy water in large leather bags, 
on bullocks, and in smaller bags on their own hips. Their monthly 
iragcs aro about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). 

Twenty Afusnlrann and fifteen Ldd perfumers prepare and sell 
native perfumes and flowers. Their not yearly gams are about £5 
(Rs.'SO). 

Thirty-two families trade in timber twenty-three of them 
llusalrndns, sis Biddnrus, and one each a Mardtha, a Shimpi, and a 
Pdnclidl. They livo both in tho old and in tho now town. They 
bring timber from tho Government wood stores at Haliydl and 
Yelliipur in North Kiinarn and retail it at HiiblL Much timber is also 
sent east to Madras and tho Nizdra’s country. Their yearly profits 
vary from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). 

About twenty families of Manigararus sell bends, small looking- 
glasses, threads, noodles, small tin boxes, and wooden combs. About 
half of them are Tolingas and the rest Musalmnns. Their women 
be.'idos minding tho house sell in their shops. They are well-to-do 
and save on an average about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. 


Kalnigars or tinnors number nineteen families, fourteen of them 
Musnlmdiis and five Rajputs. All livo in Now Hubli. Tho yearly 
profits of each family are about £10 (Rs. 100). 

Ton Kurubars or shepherds bind blankets with silk or woollen 
thread. They are paid Is. to 2s. (Re. J - 1) for each blanket. 
Their yearly profits are about £10 (Rs. 100). Their women help 
them in their work. 

Six Lin'r.lyat families make and sell tho ^whito religions ashes 
called vilihvti. Thoir women help and their boys do not go to 
school. They are voi^' poor. 

Cotton dealers number about fifty families of whom fifteon are 
Linedyats, fifteen Gujardtis, ton Brihmans, five Jams, nnd five 
Musalmdns. Besides tho cotton-dealers grain nnd other merchants 
who liavo a little spare money also trade in cotton. 
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Ropo Jfnlcors numbor nine all of them Musalratln fnmilic?, four of 
wioin Hvo in the old nnd five in tho now town. They maho hemp 
ropes six to eighty feet long and of varying thickness. A rope 
about throe-cjnarfcrs of an inch thick and eighty foot long Costs 
abont 3«. (Rs, ] 4). 'J'lio 3 ' aro poor and onablc to save. 

IMidwives number sixteen of whom about eight are Manithds and 
ciglit Mu’-abiuius. TJioy are wives of labourers and husbandmen 
and charge ds. to lO)-'. (Ils.2'o) for each lying-in. They also get 
the robe worn by the women whom they attend. 

Silk Dyers number nhout 100 families all of the Patvogur caste. 
Raw silk is brought from Rombay by silk traders nnd sold to silk 
dyer.s who give it to Mnhnmmndnn women to wind round rollers. 
The silk is then doubled nnd twisted on a twisting wheel. Tho d 3 'or 3 
soak tho silk in a solution of lirao-wator and some other ingredient 
nnd make it white. They al«o dj’O silk in rod nnd yellow and sell 
tho dyed silk to weavers who make it into silk and silk and cotton 
cloths. 

Bamboo Sellers number twenty-two families. They bring bamboos 
wholesale from tho Volhlpur forests in North Kiinarn and retail 
them in Dhdnvrir at a yearly prude of about £10 (Rs. 100). 

Tin Workers numbor four families all of whom aro Rajputs. 
They make lanterns and small tin boxes. Glass nnd tin lanterns arc 
sold at Cd. to 4s. (Re. J-2). Their not yearly profits are about 
XIO (Jhs. 100). 

Tassel linkers or Pntvcgdrs iinmber ten families all of whom aro 
Mu.s'ilnutns. The}' string gold ornaments on silk. Thej' aro hard- 
working but given to drink. ' 

Licensed tolmcco ficllors namber twelve of whom eight nro 
Lingdyafs, two Jlusalmfms, nnd two Jains. Their women do not 
Jielp in selling the tobacco, and their boj's go to school. 

Redpowdor Jfr,kcr.s number fifteen families of Bclari Shudrns, 
who have e->tnblishcd llieinsolvcs at Uiibli during tho last thirty 
years. Tliej^ mnko tho rodpowder with which imwiilowod women 
mark their brows.* Bcsidc.s tlic rodjjowder mado by thoso families, a 
largo qiiantiij* of inferior redpowdor is brought from Bombay and 
Poona bj' spico mcrcliaiits. 

Pruit Sellers number about thirty families, Jliis.’ilinans, hfardthtis, 
nnd By.-idariis. Tliey Hell guavas, mangoes, lomons, nnd inw ginger, 
both ill tho market and at their houses. They aro poor, but freo 
from debt. 

Ilubli is tlio chief Dlutrwitr station of tho Basel German 
^ilission." It was established in 1830, bus two outst-utions at Unknl 
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I See aliovo niiiV r Inilustrics. , , , 

» The other iititimis aro iJhlrw.tr bci-iin in 1 S.S 7 , with an out-station at .lodrlialli 
anil two imuiiimiiM .anil one niiaiion lady ; Gailag-Uolgcri licgun in ISlt arith out. 
pt.itioiia at Shagoti and SlalHaiiiiidra and two ini!>aionarii :3 and tw'o iniasion ladies ; 
fiiiledgiid in South Ilij-ipiir begun in JS.'t with tin out-«tations and two iBission.aiics 
nnd one ini-aiiin Indy, The nii^aion h.aae eight clinrchu wlicio Bcpico is jiclu in 
K 4 n.iri.ac>. Ot 1351 N.ativo Chriat tans under the mlasinu 747 aro adiijla and G 04 aro 
chihlri’n. Of the whole numher iii\ were converted hy the London miesionancs 
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on Iho Dli/incilr-irnWi road mid iit ircbsiir on the Dll#^T^^Gatl 
Kvid mid has two inifsioimnVs niul ono Jnission lady. The HnU 
soltloiiitiiil niiinbars 317 CbriiitianSj 17S adults and lUP ehildrea 4" 
of whom live in pcpar.'ilc hotircs clo?c to tho minion hons"? aji 
ninintnin Ihoinrclvos by labour. A largo nuinWr wearo and »ii ,5 
nro employed in the Southern Jkrdtha Spinning and Wmtbji 
facloiy. Some ciilliratc while .some are goldsmiths, coppewiBitU' 
carpenters, and labonrent. At Unbli the mission has oneW 
school with .sixly-threo Ijoya nnd one girls’ school with thirt«". 
boj's nnd Iwelvo girls. 'J'ho mission buildings at llubli ineW? 
two mission house-, two churches, two Kitcchiats' lioiiscs, and fit? 
aehool liou=cs. ' 

'I'lireo I’dw-is nro settled in JJnbli two srilli nnd one m'thoat Ikir 
families. All nro svell-to-do. One is the agent and nnotherca 
assist.mit in a cotton press, and the thini is n carding master ia lb 
Soiitlirm Jlnnitha Spinning and Weaving mill. 

The 188) eensiis returns ahuwcil 7 IGS houses 55C5 in New Halili 
nnd lOflo in Old Unbli. Of tho »5(i.8 New Unbli houses 2S13 item 
of the liidtcr mill 2730 of the poorer sort ; and of the IPOi it Old 
llubli 070 were good nnd OSo inferior. Of the 7-IOS houses «W 
JOOO wore flat roofed and 2 108 tileiL Uliirly-seven were slmots 
or n'st-hnitsesnnd small Hindu temples, twenty ■seven wcti- bingiyut 
nioimsteiipa, and puventeon were mo«qHcs. Of tho 2813 hctlcr 
cla-'S houses of Kesv llubli niiotil ten are hsrga and PiilislantisI 
buildings belonging (0 rich merchants mid tr.n!era in copper aad 
brass vtssek Of the P70 bettor class bouses in Old Unbli three or 
four nro large and substantial buildings belonging to merehaut-:. 
One of tliein much out of repair belongs to tho Ue.-.'ii of Old UuhlL 
Of tho total nninbcr of bettor class lioii“cs llierc arc about two 
Uireo-.storoycd bouses in Xow llubli and one three-storeyed houw 
in Old Unbli 1 nnd about forty-live tw‘o-storeyedlioii'C.s in iSciv llnUi 
and nlioni ten two-storeyed bouses in Old Unbli. Ileshles these 
houses llubli has tliiiteeii bungalows outside of tlic town, seven of 
which are public or cluirilnble buildings nnd six nro private property. 
Tlio houses are siinrl and clumsy with stone foiiijdalioiis and brich 
or mud wnlls. Tliey arc of two kinds, the old style of inml-roofed 
house mid the new style of tile-roofed house. The old style of hoa?e 
has little provision for air or light and looks liko » building with t 
roof and walla standing on wooden jiosts. Uoiises of thialiinjl .ire 
built in continuous rows the wiill of one usually three to four feci - 
thick often serving its neighbour on either side. Tlie poor man’s 
house usually includes a sinnll katta or raised seat in front of tho 
house, nnd inside, a small liali with one or sometimes two rooms on 
cither .side of it. rurthcr in, is n cooking nnd dining room, with a 
place bnilt of stone and liino fur bathing, sometiaies in the room 
nnd sometimes detached. Ueyond at tho back of tho house is a 


and ISIS hy thcGcraian mraon, A largo numlicr o[ converts wore UnglralSi and 
soino wera olicplionh. coppcnmitln, oadgold-mitlis. Under llw niis-uonnrcfouttMn 
rclimb alien! upirnnlsotfiOOlnyaandoirlsonbi'ingtanglit. Of ttieechoob Mven 
an for boj-s, two for girl), and fire for boya and girt). 
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ynrfi ivitli a woll and n priv^’. Tko haila or front seat is generally 
used £or an oyoning lounge, and for sleeping in tlio hot season, 
u’ho inner hall is used for receiving friends, sleeping, storing grain, 
cotton, cotton seeds, uio1as«cs, and salt, and occasionally for dining. 
A rich man’s hoir^o begins witli a katta or raised seat outside of the 
front wall, •which nsnally has a small door. The door leads to an 
open square with buildings on all sides. The control block of 
buildings, ■^vhich is the chief part of tho house, has the same 
nrrangeincnts ns a poor mnu’s house, except that there is a veranda, 
tho divisions are nioro roomy, and tho cook room is sometimes 
detached. The side blocks of tho square arc small buildings 
generally ^ used by servants or as store rooms for articles of 
incrchandisc. The veranda of tho central block is used for 
receiving men visitons, and tho parlour inside tho vornnd.a for 
women visitore. Tlio square in front is open at tho top and admits 
light and air. Between these two specimens of rich and poor 
bouses are numerous gradations.* Tho fronts of all Ilindu housos in 
Uubli are whitewashed, and three or fonr inch broad rod stripes aro 
drawn from top to bottom at equal distances. Every morning the 
threshold is washed with red coloured water and a space five or six 
feet square in front of it is cowdiingcd and on this space sovemi 
ornamciit.al mathcinatic.al figures aro drawn by sprinkling on tho 
ground powdered gnarfs! called nhujoli. A little turmeric and the 
redpowder or kunitn, worn on their brows by unwidowed women, 
(ire iilso sprinkled on tho spot and somotimes sumo groen and blue 
powders aro strewn between tho lines of tho figures.® Tho front 
walls of nil Jlnenlrmin houses nro first coloured ml, and then white 
spots nro made on them at irregular intervals vvith limo and water. 
E-veepf two or three small and badly-kept mosques in the old town 
tliero is no trace that Musalmdns held tho town for about eighty 
years. 

Both the old and tho now towns nro most irregularly bnilt. Except 
in a few places, where they Imve boon widened by the municipality, 
tho streets in tho two towns nro narrow crooked and winding. 
There is not n single long and straight street in either town. Within 
municipal limits is an estimated length of about twenty-eight miles 
of thoroughfare, of which about six miles nro inctallod and much of 
the rest is roughl}' made. Besides the north and south DhdrwAi* 
and llnrihar road ■which skirts it on tho west, and tho Kdrwdr and 
Gadag road which skirts it on the north, Xeiv Uiibli has throe chief 
norlli and soiitli roads. Prom tho point where tho north and south 
Dlnlrwfir and ITarihar main road turns west near the municipal toll 
fatation, a north and south lino called the Dlifirwdr road x’uns into 
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' In unit UnMi Iionsu tlio roofu cto not rest on tlio wnlb, hut on post* bnilt in tlio 
ivalli. r.vcn- vcmnila room nncl Imll in n homo i» dlviilcd by portitioiia into rooms 
cjitjod Lhttnn or nntortfu. In tho mill of cich room a^iit SJ foot from tho tfrounu is 
n nicho alxiut a foot wide, cightcon inches high and sii inchis deep, in wiiicli articles 
arc kept. A tittle ahovo the niche on each side is a wooden peg, on nliicli turbans 
jaiKcls men’s or women’s rohes and other clothes arc hung. , 

» I’lirtlitr details of tho use of quartr-jioiidcr or nf/iyo'i are given In Appcnuix u. 
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ostablislicd n brancli in ‘Now 
, V ’ i'r found to pay, tbo branch was closed on the 

ISG of •Tnnunry ISSl. It w.aa roopcnocl on tho 1st o£ January 1882 
and was again closed on Iho 31st of ^[nreh 18S4. 

'J’hc staple of the tinde is cotton, Tho lending exports arc cotton, 
Rrain, clotli, hides, horns, and fat ; tho chief imports are Bombay and 
b^wop^'n•n Tnacbino_ inado cloth, and plain ana dyed silh and cotton 
thread, grain, indigo, jnolassos, coconnnts, and salt. Estimates 
of the imports and prodiicls of Old, and Sew Iliibli fraraed by tho 
chief local traders give for 1883 a total vahio of about £410, 000 
(Its. 41 ,00,000) of which about £;)25,000 (Bs. 32,50,000} arc imported 
and £8.1,000 (Ils. 8,50,000) are iirodiiccd. Of the £325,000 
(Its. 32,50,000) imported about £185,000 (Rs. 18, SO, 000) are 
estimated to bo used in tho town and £138,000 (Rs. 13,80,000) to 
bo pent clsewliero. The chief items of import are cloth estimated 
at £00,000 (Rs. 0,00,000), j-arn at £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), rice wheat 
and jriir! at £10,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) each, and silk at £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000). The det.ails are : 


/ifihfi Tifttfe^ ImportJf. 
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VW 
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Of the e.stimntcd £85,000 (Rs. 8,50,000) worth of local products 
£00,000 (Rs. 0,00,000) arc cloth, £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) arc copper 
and brass vessels, and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) are of wood cradles, cots, 
bo.xcs, and toys. Tlio details arc : 

Jluhti Trnilff ISSt j Afanv/afitire/i, 
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The Southern MarAlha Spinning and Weaving Company, Limit- 
ed, was formed and registered in Seplomhor 1881 in Bombay. It 
is a joint stock limited liability company with n capital of £00,000 
(its, 0 hlWifi) divided into 2400 shares of £25 (Rs. 260) each, tho 
soerotnrios and managers being Jlossrs. P. Chrystal & Company 
of Bombay nnd lluhli. All the fahnres arc not yet tuton though 
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Ch»ptPr3ElV. itptoilnio (May IfiSi) tlip wmiUi linvi* bwa wlii-tact'Jiy. 01 it. 

Places. I'l'aroa l.aki'ii a?l5 aro lirfil in lln- ilKtrirl, 3 10 are }n>H inGfi'-.* 
llrUnin, mill dll' n'liiiiinmR'OI* in mill Jir-af Hominy. When llwcipiy 

_ ii (nlly (till- prilled, tlii> biiililiiig will Im nxliTiilt'il aii iirfeMlt 

Ctftoi iltll, uml till- IS), (Hill bpimlli-.a wliioli (lio i-jiijiiio in rsfulijo 

(Itivlnff v.ill lift c'lmpli'te'il. Twelve new.) of fiivonrally sitiiik.l 
Imitl were i I'ctih'il uml the fuund.at Imi i I'lim of tli» mill wa<i hiij >g, 
the Idl (if S('pt('mli.'r Ih'ii. To apito nf, the iliflletilly of hrinpse 
liruvv innohincry fnim Kfirw.4r hy th" Arhail pat', u rmo atormi 
liiiihfimti mverin)' ‘ll’Ofl Kpmre yanla iiml capable nf liobliuj; JO.fi.'O 
spimilea bi'aidea til" (‘iiifinennil Inil'T hoii‘», w.aa lini-lii'il Bad fe 
niiieliiiicry po! ready hythcSmlofHepiiMiibi’r 1®'''!! whenworltlejas. 
The mill is worhcl by n >100 Iiar-"-iKiiver ili(liea|i‘dcornp)iiiulp?.»iK 
by Hick ]lnrpr«ve( & Ooiniiaiiy of Ihiltmi whieli ilrivei IlieS} fei 
(liiiiiieter fly-wlii'd fifty turns in the mitmle. In .Mnreli l.“H -IJi.iS 
(ipimik'i wen' «t irork yiehlinpndaily oiitlnrii <>[ 1 fiOO jioimila ofysit. 
It is vipertcil (bat by thu wid of Jntieover 10,ti(ill'pmilleaTriilbti!i 
aviirk. Tlio maebiiierj' hn' oil tlwi Kt*" 1 iinproveim'al i anil ia It tbs 
avell knmiii tnahers .Meiwri. 1‘Jatt Hrulhcrs L'eiap.’.ay L'i'.M, 
Oblhani. Til" tiiill has mnoh in its favour. The nittiiii fmwt ti tio 
ibieraml iie/ro yarn i*. ii»‘ d in the country Mund than the niill can 
supply. Tlieynriti'iuliaady inpiaTit favieirwith the dealer! Rad 
wvavi ra of Itelp.uim, Gadap. Ililnele'ntittr.aiid jllr'^i other Iocs* rentre*. 
I/iKil, cnnitn'mly ciilli'd Ktiintn, cnltoii is found better miiHfc; 
spiimiiip thiin i iw.pinnod American. The fiwtory (Hanth l^SS) 
pia'C’i t'lnployiiicut to ntimit 2'>0 Imndi, men woiiK-ii nml chiblmD 
chiefly Mnnithil'i, liim'ilyals, (iBd,\f«i':dmiin«. Tlii'dailyc.iniiny*ef 
the men viiry from tid. to l». iie.), Ihc women e,irn ulmt .IH. 
(Ij n».), and Ixiy.'i mid ptrk tb/. to -ltd. (2-3 fl>,) n day. The calf 
jhiropeaiis nt prcJent on the staff an- the manager nml the pftipKer.' 
Diiriiip the cillon le.asan (Felimary-iliiy) seven doubk relW 
nmcliine Rin«, each (>.'lini.atpil to coat nbaiit JChO (lls. btitt'l, worftt! 
Jliilili. I'iich pin can pin nl n charps of Ifie. (Ha. 6) uinoly-'it 
ni'iii' or 2ti''S jioiiiids of local iciil cii|t*ii in n ilny or nteml w 
inutdi ns Ibl) women with W. rollers. Ah Iho filiro ia not injaK>l 
in the process the cotton fetches n hiplicr price than that cleuccl 
in other piti«. llnhli hns two JCn'inyth'ii riilent I’rcs'es, Mch oi 
which, when worked twelve hmws n day, turns mil 100 b.ilw cr 
.'10,200 pniinds of coUon, nt ncliarp' of .V. (I(s. •!) fnrovety fonrlea 
m<iiworl)02 |iottiuls of local or thirteen vinut or 381 pounds cf 
Anicrienn cotton. The pins mid pres.'es nre in tho cotton factoty 
biiihlinps nt Iluhli, oripinnlly built hy the Kitnri'ir Comp.any, which, 
lopctlior svith other lutildingii nt Kiirwfir nml Gadag, have hcen 
honpht bv hte.ssra. Framji nnil Company of J[mlni,s for £13,000 
(Re. 1,. 30,000), 

®eji!. The chief places of trade and bnsinefis nre tlio liirge .street called 

Shnspethin Iho middle otihenew town nml I’yntior native market 
Blreot in tho old town. On both siile.s of Pyati street many new 


' Centriliiito! by Mr. I'.Qiiystsl. 
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Bliopg liavo lately Ijoen oponccl. Tlioy aro covorod verandas in 
front of tlio bouses encased in planks or shutters which fit into 
sockets *01 the top and bottom and aro grooved at the sides. The 
shutters aro put up at night and cannot bo taken down except by 
Teinoving the central plank wliich is fastened by a padlock. 
Cloths of all kinds aro sold in some of the shops by Brdhmnns 
jrnrwdris Shiinpis and Liiigilrnts. Besides cloth shops, there are 
shops of bankers, coppcrsnutiis, blacksmitbs, sweetmeat makers, 
dyens, grocers, spice scllons, sniill innkera, perfemers, and hardware 
dealers or manigdrs. In the mornings and evenings women, chiefly 
gnrdcnois’ wives, sit in front of inanj* of the shops selling vegetables 
and fruit. Besides on the main market road Lingdynt Komti and 
IMiiriUhn grocers and grain dealers bavo shops in different parts of 
the town. 

The Ilobertson 'Market, in a central part of the new town said to 
bo the flne.st market out of Bombay, was opened for use towards the 
end of 1S7-1 at a cost of about 10500 (Its. 05,000). Tim market 
bus 20 1 stalls under one roof and all round tho market place. It is 
intended in time to liaro a lino of sliops facing tlm central building. 
Thirty-seven of tlic«o sliojis have already been built by private 
l>or.-ons on a plan laid down by tlio municipality. Tho total yearly 
municipal income from the Bob‘crt«on Market and tbe neighbouring 
shops is 1270 (Rs. 2700). 

There arc four ninnicipsl slaughter honsc**, throe for sheep, one 
near Oulkavnl’s jjond to tho north of tho now town, a second behind 
tho dispensary clo«o to tho now town, and a third in Biiburiiv's 
field to tho suutli of the old town. Cluso to the third is tho cattlo 
lion«e. ^ 

Beef is sold in a few shops in Ishlmpnr street in tho old town. 
Mutton is sold in several places in tho now tomi, chiefly in Lingan- 
petli, Biicliaiiputli, Arenivoni, and ^raiignlvnrpotli in Birband 
street mid on the bank of the Ifiibli brook in Old Iliibli. Diy fish 
is sold to tlio cii'-t of the Bobertson market in llireputli struct on 
imirkot days by fish dcalor.s. On all days of the week women of 
the Bhoi or rivcnncii caste Imwk fresh fish from lioiiso to hoiiso. 

lliibli is iliroiighoiit tlio yc.sr tlm licad-tpiartor. of tho cliiof 
revcniio and police sub-divisioiinl oHiccs and the sent of a snb- 
jndgo’f court. It lias n inmiicipality, a lock-up, a civil hospital, 
an anglo-vcriiaculiir and twelve vernacular schools, post and 
telcgraiib olllccs, and an Assistant Collector’s and a tnivcllors’ 
bungalow. 

Tlm Iliibli municipality svns cslablislied in’1855. In 1883-8 1 it 
had an ineoiim of {,3:}M (Rs. 33,1-10) and an cxpciiditiiro of 13252 
(Rs. *52,520). Tlm income is cbiolly raised from octroi house and 
other direct taxes, and miscellaneous receipts. 'Hm cliiet items of 
expenditure are con”crvnncy and sanitation and public works includ- 
ing rends and sviitcr-supply. Siuco its ostablisliinont the inniiicipnlity 
iitis built liiirlcon public Inlriuos and the Robertson market. At n 
cost of about 112, 080 (Rs. 1,20,800) it 1ms made twenty-eight miles of 
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752 DI^TEICTS. 

Cliaptar XtV. tlioroughfaro Tfitlim iminicipal limits, of wliioli about sis ata aietallcjj 
Haws. improved tbo water-sopply at a cost of ,£0950 (Us. 09,500). 

g_-[j Tbo ebiof water-supply is ft'om Tirkirfm’s kto covering about 

,,, , „ fifty-nine acres to tbo north of tlm new town. Tbo local stoiy is 
*' that about 100 years ago a ilajput landlTOldw naTned TiA&rliu 

built a dam across a bollow between two mounds .and turned tbo 
bollow into a pond. About lB40 Governmont enlarged tbc poud 
on its west side and built a strP'rS cmbiinkmont. In 1S55 when tbo 
Hnbli muuicinnlity was starte4> n second dam enclosing about fivo 
acres of additional ground bot^cen tbe two embankments was made 
to tbo west of and paralltfi to tbo old embankment. Tbo 
present Dhiirwdr and Haribitr main road passes along tbo now 
embankment, tbe eastern or being fenced with three feet 

bigb stone pillars. In a kfg« dean catchment basin tbo rain, 
water stands and deposits it^ silt and tbo clear. water runs into 
tbo west or now part of tbo From tlie new part by an open 
wSAiiaig 'swtet vwfts.'tia cisteru. smd. fcum. (Wiid: 

dappa’s cistern a covered pass»gc brings it to tbe Bhuspetb cistern 
in a central part of tbo town ft'om wbicb tbo people draw water, 
Towards tbo west of Old Hnpbj in tbe lands of Krisbnapar and 
covering an area of forty-focr acres, is on old pond known as 
Heggori or tbo largo pond. From this pond water goes by a 
ktely built underground passage to a reservoir opposite tbo 
Bbavdnisbankar temple in the dd fort. About half a mile east of 
the now town is tbo linrkibalto^beri pond wbicb was built in 1850-57 
by Mr. Qoi'don, then first assistant collector, by damming tbo 
Karldhalk stream. Tbo embankment is of mud with stone sloices' 

In 1883 tbo pond was repaired od of local funds. Its water is used 
for drinking washing clothes nod watering cattle. Bound tbo town 
are two or three other sronllponds wbicb dry in tbo botweatboraud 
during tbo rainy season nro uspd for washing and for waterbig cattle. 

BWi. New Hnbli has about 380 sweet w.ater and about 250 bTUckisb 

wator stoploss wells and Old Pobli has 100 sweet water and aboal 
130 brackish water stepless trolls. The people of tbe now and tbo 
old towns wash clothes alon^ id*® stream which runs between tbo 
two towns. During tbo rainy months ono of tbe smaller ponds neat 
tbo totyn, tbo sweet water well® within tbe limits of tbo Iloleru and 
Mudigeru quartors, and tbo stream between tbo old and the new 
towns, supply ample drinking water to low caste Hindus. During 
the bet weather these sources of ■water fail and low caste people are 
forced to go to tbo Gursbiddap® and Ebuspotb reservoirs for their 
daily supply of sweety watei'. Tboy are not allowed to touch the 
wator and tbo want of a separate reservoir for tbo lower olnsscs is 
mueb felt. To tbo west of the old town am groves of mangoes 
tamarinds and guavas and a fosr gardens whoro vegetables, plantains, 
and Bomefimea sugarcane are grosvn. In tbo middle of ono of the 
gardens is a largo and deep ont-stone well about ten yards square. 

On the west side of tbe well stono stops lead to tlie w.ater’s edge. 

At tbo bead of the steps fecin? east is a small three sided roosi 
built of fine out-stone. On ^e top of tihe inner side of the west 
wall of tbo room is a small inscription in Sanskrit, dated 1728 
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rcconling obeisniico lo flio spiritual gtiido Shri Satj'apuma Tirtli, 
It is said that n rich Bn'dtnian inorchnni of Old Hubli built the well 
and dedicated it to Sat 3 ’npurna Tirtb tbe twonty-second !M(ldbavd- 
clidrya giiido (1700-1720). 

On an open airy and central site in n largo enclosure closo to tbo 
west of tbo Dlidrwar-Unrilmr road, and to tbo south of tbo public 
road from tbo now to tlio old tomi, is tlio Hubli cbnriUblo dispensary. 
AVitbin tbo dispensarj’ cnclosuro is tbe n®sistaut surgeon's bonsCj 
ont-boiiscs, and a bmekisli welt. In front of tbo dispensary is a small 
flower garden. In 1883 tbe di'.pciisnry trc.ated 1*12 in-patients and 
1 5,890 out-p.iticnt.s. Government pay £200 (Rs. 2000) n yc.ar and 
tbo municipality meets tbo rest of tbo cost up to £300 (Rs. 3000). 

Hubli lias twenfy-si.v ."cbooli!, (birtcen of Ibein Government and 
thirteen private vernacular schools. Of tbo Ibirtccn Government 
Kcboolo, which have an nvonigo attendance of 18 1 and arc 
maintained at a inonlbh’ cost of .C82 (Rs. 820), ono is nnglo- 
vemaculnr (118), six iiro Kiinareso (318, 1-17, 80, 82, 78, G7), ono 
Jlnnitlii (79), one Ilindustitni (213), three girls’ schools (102, 81, 
•11), and ono Kilnarese school for Ion* castes (C3).* Of tbo private 
scbools Kduarcso is taught in seven Mnnltbi in four and Sanskrit 
and llindusti'ini in one each. Of 2399 the total number on tbo rulLs, 
1907 or 79'o j>or cent were boys and 492 or 20‘i‘> per cent girls. 
Of tbe tof.al number 189G or 70‘03 per cent wore Hindus and 503 
or 20'97 per cent wore Musabnfins. Among Hindus 759 (510 boys 
214 girls) were Ling/ij-iit«, 208 (229 bnj-s 39 girls) Brfibmans, 
l.‘19(Sl boj's 55 girls) i’atvogdrs, 72 (49 boj's 23 girls) Mai/itlHis, 
h7 (30 boys 27 girls) goldsmitbs, 03 (31 boys 22 girls) weavers, 
mul 52 (30 bo^’S 10 girls) wore Jains. Bovfings, tailors, dyors, 
shepberds, carpenters, jjaiiifors, traders, coppcr.smitbs, Rajputs, 
wnsliermen, and lime-burners varied from 44 to 3. Otber IIinduM 
nnml>ored 208 and low castes seventj'. 

Tlio Nafivo General Library’ and Re.ading Room nitb twenly-livo 
Rubecriber.s paying mbscriptions amounting in 1883 lo £8 Cs. 
(Rs. 83) 1ms 278 Ungli.sb, MnrOtbi, Kilnarese, Gujnr.lli, and 
Sanskrit books, atid lake.s ono daily and two weekly- Englisli, and 
six Harfifbi and ono Krinarcxe weekly nc\vsp!ij)crH. The lil>rary 
was cst.ablisbed about 1807, cbiofly by tbo exertions of Messrs. Reid 
ntid Cameron tbo Collector nnd First Assistant Collector of 
DbSnvllr, 'I’ho municipality makes tbo libnirj' a yearly grant of 
,£9 Cs. (Rs. 93). 

Hubli lm.s tbirlj'-HCVcn lomplc.s, twenty-seven moimRtorios,scvcntccn 
mosques, n J’rotestant Christian cliurcli of tbo Gcriuau Jlission, and 
n Roman Cntliolic clmpcl. Of tbo tomplcs tbirleeu nro in tlio old 
town nnd twenty-four in tbo new, of the inoiinstcrics twelve nro in 
tlioold town nnd fifteen in the now,suidof tlio mosques eight nro in 
the old town and nine in tlio new. The Cliristian cliurcli and chapel 
nro in tbo now town. Tlio tcmplc.s in Old Hubli fort are two to 
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Old Ilubli town has four Brdlimanical temples to Bdnsliatihari 
Hanumdn Ishvar and Parvntdov, and two Lingayat temples to 
JangH Basvanna and Virbhadra. Tlio Hatkara or Dovdngs havo 
tlirco religious houses or viaths one in Old Hubli, ono in Kaulpoth, 
and ono in Yitlmlpcth. To the west and outside of the old town, in 
the lauds of Krishnapnr village, is a solitary tomb of Chitdnand 
Bvami. Ono Siddnppa, who is about forty years old, calling himself 
a saint or itddhu, lives in the tomb. Ho is said to havo boon a 
Lingdyat but has left his casto. Ho cats at the hands of persons of 
nil classes but nono of the higher casto people cat of his hands. 
Ho rubs ashes on his body and brow and worships no images. 
Hundreds of people go to Jiim daily and give him money and food. 
A yc-irly fair is hold in honour of Chitauand Svami. Of tho eight 
Alusalinan mosques in Old Hubli tAvo nro in the fort, ono tho Safa 
mosquo in tho town, and five the Sadar Safa, Mnstdn Safa, Birband 
inasjid, Isldmpnr masjid, and Jdma masjid in Ndrdyaupoth. 

Now Hubli fort and town has twonty-four tomplos throe of them 
of Dattdtraya, Ishvar, and Hanumdn in tho fort. Of tho twonty-one 
temples in tho .now town fifteen aro Brdhinanical, five Lingdy.at, 
and ono Jain. The Brdhrannical temples nro of Vyankatramnn, whore 
a yearly fair lasting for ton days is held in Ashvin or Soptembor- 
Ootober and the god's car is drawn on tho Inst day j of Vithoba, 
Rdm, and Krishna; a tailor’s Vithoba and four temples of Hanumin 
in Adikxvoni, Virdpur, Timsdgar, and Yclldpuv;* Kalmeshvar 
in Adikivoni, three of Durgava in Ddjibdpotli Bomdpur and 
Yelliipur,* TuliitbUavdni in Hdjihdpctli, and Kdlamma in Bogdr 
street. Tho Jain temple is in Bogdr street. Tlio five Lingdyat 
temples nro of Virbhndta in Pagdivoni, of Parvntdov in Bhnsvoni, and 
(hreo of Basvanna, ono called Jlynnadn Basappa in HurkadliA'oni, 
tho other in Kanlpolh in xvlioho honour n fair is occnsionnlly held, 
and tho third called Budongudda Basjippa in Olmntikori, in Avhoso 
honour a yCiirly fair is hold on tho full-inoon of Ohnilro, or March. 
April. A memorial slirino of Rdglmvcndra Svdmi, tho chief priest 
of an under-sect of tho Mddln’n Bn'diranns who died in 1671, 
comploles tho list of Hindu temples and memorial buildings in tho 
new town. 

Of tho fifteen Lingdyat monastorios Mursnvirad is tho largest and 
most hubstantial with a largo cnclosaro and a small gnrdon. Tho local 
btory nbout tlio origin of the monastery ia that Basnv s auherouta, 
axnounting totwonty-onothousand meu.woro divided into tliroo bodies. 
Tho first body included threo thousand ascetics or virmctas, tuo 
second si.v thousand ayi/as orjangams that is ordinary prints, and tho 
third tweh'o thousand layinoii. Jiliich body had ahead ouicor of its 
own class. Tho head olUcor of tho first or viraJda body was a very 
holy ascotio who was styled Mursavirad Appanavaru or Father of tho 


> A yearly fair lailini; for ten daya la hold in honour of tho YoII.tpur IlaDiimin in 

^r'fyo.wi;ttrhridt of yclUpur Dursava iu AMn or October. 
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hrcc to ton at night tho chief monk aits on the sofn, BUrronnaod 
ly .1 largo mimher of the subordinate Lingdyat clergy. Music is 
)lnycd, drums arc beaten, and a couple or two of dancing girls sing 
md dance in front of the chief priest. At this time tho whole of tho 
■.ownspeoplc, Ling/iyats, Bnthmans, Jlanltlids, Patvegdrs, and others, 
rich and poor, old and young, men womon and children, attend, 
'offer a small present of fruit and flowers, or a littlo money to tho 
chief priest, and pay their respects to him. Except Brifhmans all 
prostrate before tho STdiiii. When a very respectable or rich 
Lingdyat comes, tho chief priest puts forward his foot, and tho 
worship])er leans his bead on them, retires, and sits in tho m’SCinbly. 
The chief priest then gives to the more fnvonrcdnshisfnvour orprtwdd, 
Fotno fruit or sweetniont. Tho meeting ends with fireworks about ton. 
From timo imincniorial tho Smdrt Shankar Bhilmti Svdmi of Kiiddlgi 
in Maibur has enjoyed tho privilege of riding in a palklii or open 
litter carried crossways through tho public streets. In imitation of 
this practice about fiflj- j-ears ago Gnmsiddhn Svitmi Mitrsavirad 
attempted to ride in a palanquin carried crosswise. The Smdrt 
teacher filed a civil suit to Plop this innovation. Tho court decreed 
that there was no objection to any ono riding in a ])nlnnquin carried 
crossways in tlio public streets. Tho decree was appealed against 
but nplicld by the late Sadar Aditint and subsequently by tho Privy 
Council. Close to the nionastorj* is a great wooden car intended 
to draw the ling and tho chief priest through tho public streets on 
the great fc.stivnl, but the car is so heavy and the cost and the risk 
of accidents so grc.st iliat it is seldom used. Soiitb>cnst of Old Qiibli 
in tho lands of Krisbnnpur, a new temple with n largo square 
cnclo.siiro 1ms lately been built by amudigia orlcalborworkor named 
YcIIin. lie f-nys that lie went towards tho const and paid his 
devotions to the god Jlanjuudtli, and was possessed by him, and that 
lie bnsbnilttliis temple in honour of tbntgodaml Ctsllcd il Uharmitlhal 
nr the Holy PIiicc. lie has planted bcvcnil conical stones round a 
central pymniid of c.irtli. On theso stones ho strews llowors and 
perfumes imd bunts incciiPO before them every day. JIo has also 
net njwrt a ptono in honour of tho goddess yullnniina at Saiindntti. 
Hundreds of low caste jteoplo go to him every’ dny and give him 
fniit and money considering him a lioly man and a prophet. 

Kew Ilubli has niiio mosques, eight of them called after tho strcols 
in which they arc built Onncslipotb, Kumbnn'oni, MnbilUWrvoni, 
^ftill.'lvoni, Pendliitrivoni, Pinjan-oui, ViKlpur, and YollApur, and the 
ninth Plmnibund in Knulpclb. 

Christians arc buried in a p.srt of the Gorman Mission enclosure. 
Lingdynts are buried in coneccratcd spaces of ground outside the 
town and belonging to the following eleven inonnstcries Dogal, 
Ilnnisdcvnr, Hire, llos, Knl, Knlbiirgi, Kavdi, Itudmdovar, two 
lliulmtcbis, ami Shiggaon. MusaliniluB aro buried to the we.st of tlio 
Germnti Misoion enclosure on the hinds of tho villngo of Mnrian- 
Tiins'lg.ir. 'J’ho bodies of BnUuimns, Manltbds, I’ntvogilrs and 
others, aro burnt bcbiiid tho Kurkilmllnil pond and in some places 
along the Karkilmlln lirook wliioli riiti.s to tlto soiitli of Now Ilubli 
and joins the Giibbur brook towards tho sonlh of Old Ilubli. 
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one Kalydnshetti was the head of the Lingayilt coinnranity of Old 
Hahli. Ho was a very rich man and hia sister's son Basappa lived 
long nndor Ms patronage. The nncle and nephew quarrelled and 
the nephew Basappa left the town with a few followers, and settled 
in the neighbouring village of Boipdpur.^ In 1727 Majid Khdn 
Nawdb of Sdvanur allowed Basappa to build a city on the site of 
Bomapur and the surrounding viHages of Mddinfiikan, .Arlikatti, part 
of Marian-TimsdgaTj Bidanhal, Telldpur,and Virdpur. The Nawab 
laid out one main street at his own expense and after himself called 
it Majidpur. Basappa built the fort of New Hubli at a cost of £2o0 
(Es. 2500). The fort and town of New Hubli seem to have bean 
included in the military grant of lands yielding -a yearly rental 
of £250,000 (Rs. 26,00,000) which the Patvardhans received from 
the Peshwa about 1764. When a partition was afterwards made in 
the Patvardhan family New Hubh appears to have fallen to the 
Sdnglikar’s share by whom the fort of Old Hubli was held when 
it fell to Oeueral Munro on the 13th of July 1818. In 1790 
Captain Moor described Hubli es the most extensive populous and 
respectable town in that part of the country. The country round 
was wooded watered and highly tilled. The appearance of the 
place showed industry and happiness. There was a large traffic 
both inland and with Goa. To Goa they sent sandalwood and 
ivory and from Goa they brought silk, cotton, wool, and rice.' Prom 
the silk large quantities chiedy of women's robes were woven, and tho 
stock of goods for variety and taste exceeded that of any town in 
the country. The Saturday market had a great show of homed 
cattle, hetelnut and grain, and cloth merchants flocked from a distance 
and so crowded were the streets that it was difficnlt to pass throngh 
them. The bankers were numerous and rich. They had dealings 
with Surat in the north, Haidarabad in the east, and Seringapatam 
in the south. Though the town was so prosperous, it had no fine 
buildings. Neither of the forts was of anystren^h. The people 
escaped being plundered in 1790 1^ paying Pexshnrdm a large sum 
of money.® There was said to be an English merchant'i tomb 
at Hubli, but Moor thought it was Muhammadan. There was a 
MusalmAn prayer place or idga and a graveyard but very feW' 
Musalmdns.* About tMs time Shivdji the Kolhdpur chief, taking 
advantage of local disturbances, for a time carried the limits of his 
kingdom as far south, as the Tungbhadra, In 1796 he.plundered 
Hubli * and made over the old town to one of Ms adherents the 
Hesdi of Eittur.® But the Peshwa's officers won back tbe town. 
^ 1800 General Wellesley mentions Hubli as the only place in 
DMmdr where Dhundia Vdgb had*srill a garrison.® ' In 1804 
Old Hubli was held by the Fhadke family of Eonkanasth Brdhmans. 


m Bomo official papers he was called 
This has iJiS quirrcls betweea 
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"Wlicn (1802) _ Gcnpral Wellesley was maroliing sontli after his 
«lefeat of Si’iulia, Old Iliibli was besieged by one of the PosUwa’s 
provincial niniingei’s or samnbhrdtiri!. On hearing of General 
Wellesley’s arrival, the fort garrison asked liini to help thoni. 
'riioy sent him a letter addressed to the mraxibheddr by tlio 
Pcslnra direciing him to give Old Ilttbli and its dcpcudoncics to 
IMpii Phadkc, th"* brother-in-law of the Peshwa the person for 
whom the garrison'’^cld it. On the other hand the saraithhcdar 
prodneed the Pcshwiw order commanding him to besiege the place 
and l!il:c it by force s^roin I’lmdko. The samtlhatdr had been 
employed ngninst (ho Ir.nd fort for nearly si.v wetfka. General 
Wellesley advised tho siege iu stopped till they found out what 
the Peshwa really wislnjil.' ^ In tlibs^ast Mardtlia warJJ^l€~^18V' 
after taking Dambnl, General alunnr'Casac 
lathof Jamiaiy 1818. The commandanl“ort»iu Ilnhli ayas 
sninmoned and promised to surrender, and, on tho /following 
morning, imarched ont with 300 men tho rest having ported from 
want of pay." At tho close of tho fair sctison Jnno 1818) 

General Mimro's and General Pritzicr’s divisions bfllio grand army 
of (ha I)ecc.an rc.schcd Old Ilithli. A hattalidn with tho heavy 
giins and ordnance htorcs went to Dhtir^Wlr ; but tbo hc-ad-quarters 
and the rotnnining corps cantoned nt Old Uiibli for the rams. 
During the latter half of 1818 (July-Dccombcr), cholera mged 
nt Ilnhli. In General Pritzlcr’s camp, in three days two onioors 
nml npwnnlsof 1 00 Kiiropcams wore earned oil by cholera * Most 
of the Ilritish tombs .still seen near Old Hubb scorn fo 
been niiscd to officers and men of lljo twenty-sccond Light 
DragooiiB, and tho 31th, 53rd, C9lh. and 8 ltU Ilegipts of fim . 
In 1820 Kow Ilnhli with forty-seven villages and a not yeaily 
revenue <il t.fi205 (Us. 02,050) with fsevcral districts w.as cudocl by 
Cbii Appa SAlieb of Sdngli instead of his contingent.- 

I, 8 C iplniu W found ilnhli an im,.ortaMt Imde con re 
I n 1 « > ^ H 1 5 ng hoM 5 C 5 i. Tbo tomi bnd n 

bills tor 1. vgi . j |(,cal cotton cloth, raw cotton 

"hiniii ' Tl,ei^"s'£ ?LJdSdcSe? gwdilrS^ 

JliiznitsliAh K.iden. Klinivkhdii. Once while tho 

”SUs?t ]"!«£purtl‘‘> « violatcl tho daughter of ono of tho 
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saint’s diseiplos. The BaintcnrscatlioNnwAbandrctireatoEnlgnt 

about eight miles north-west of S.tTnnur. Ho died ntHnlgnr sad 
the four tombs of himself and his roktions are in a valley about 
half a mile west of the vRlnge. A fair attended by about aOOO 
people from all parts of DhKrwilr and the neighbouring villages of 
JBelgaom is held after the full-moon of High or Februaij -March. 
Most of the pilgrims come from the full-moon fair at Maikr in 
BeMri twenty-seven miles south-west of Huigur. Mawiib Abdul 
Dalilkhdn (183i-I8C21thograndfatlicrot the present NawSb was a 
firm follower of tlio saint and took a great interest in the fair. Ho 
used to attenfl every year and remain at the fair fora week when 
his gifts and dinners attracted large numbers of WTCstlors, dancers, 
beggars, and visitors. Since his death in 1 862 the number of people 
at the fair has greatly fallen oil. 'nic tombs enjoy a yearly grant of 
itSO (Es. 500) in land and il5 (Rs. 150) in rent. Hulgnr village 
hoS a tempio of Siddhaling with eight stono inscriptions vaiying 
from 4' to 2' in length and from 4' to T 8" in breadth. AH ate dew 
and legible but have not been read. There is a well catled the 
Enpilbdvi with an inscription dated 1122. 

Hulihalli, a small village on the Bnnkiipnr-Hdnebcnnnr road, 
about'threc miles north-west of Bilnoheunur, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 043, has a fort and two temples. A temple of Mmeshvnr in 
the fort has on tho south an inscription dated 1143. Tlie other 
temple of Edmcshvnr outside tho villiigo has to its right an inscrin- 
tion dated 1182. 


HunuEor. 


Hnvisswi.T, 


Hoticol. 


IvaAiucssi. 


Kaoiivi, 


Eauabmasdaisi, 


Hurlikop, a small vilkgo sis miles oast of Bankdpnr, with in 1881 
a j)opidation of 1090, has a temple of Ishvar with an inscription 
(5 X I' 4"). There are three other inscriptions in tho village. 

Huvinsigly village, fourteen miles north-east of Bankflpnr, 
With in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Uanumdn with 
two mscriptions. 

Hujigol village, sis miles north of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
wjpuktion of 1375, has seven inscriptions, one in a temple of 
Bdmlmg, another in a tempio of ICnlmcshvar, n third near the nlkgo 
police station, and the remmniug four in a temple of Mdmti ° 

• ■riilagc about eight miles south of Kod, with 

in 1881 a population of 5-10, has a tempio of Kalleshvar with an 
inscnptiM on tho hank of a pond dated 1049 (S. 971) in the reign 
^®storn O id ukya lung Someshvar I. (1042-1039) and^a 
Sail stone or TOttslitaf tho date on which could not bo madoont 
except that it was in the cycle year Dalmdhdnya. ‘ 

“>>«s north-west of Hod 
jnthm 1881 a population of 833, has temples of Eihacshvar and 

tophi. 
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in<.cription. 

Kadur, nfiinnll rillngo nbouitlirco miles cn'it oE Riittilialli in Kod, 
svitli in ISSl a population oE 1-112, lias a temple and an inscription. 

Ka'gnoli, a large village about tliirtecn miles nortli-wcst oE Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 1232, is an old putty divisional centre, 
Kilgnoli has temples oEAdikesliav, Knlnbasteslivar.Lakshmi Karsinb, 
Kangamcslivnr, Somcslirar, ami Virbhndra, Adikesliav’a and 
Lnksliuii Nnr'>iuh’.s temples are two plain stone buildings in tbo same 
onclocure. Adikesbav’s temple is tivty-six feet long by twcnty-tliroo 
feet wide and has twelve pillars in the outer open porch. Narqjnh’s 
temple has a wooden pillared front poreli. The temples are said to 
iiave been built by two persons ICondnppa nnd Vonknppa. 'ITio 

..r .C t-Ak 1tnt<A l\f»/\nrrlif fmm in 


i lit* TCmpiO pnOH^ Wlionn) ajiauumwo 

a vesrl}' nllowanco of £10 8". (Hs. 491') to meet the cost of holding 
the car fc.stivni. In the court of the temples is a shrine of BliandA- 
ripiri Siilmi with four finolj* carved old pillars built into it. Threo 
of the pillars have five short inscriptions. Other escellcntly carved 
fmgnK'nts lie about. Kalnlmslcshvar’s temple has a slab carved 
with figures of Shiv nnd Pitrvnti nnd smaller figures of Ganpati and 
K.'5rliksv.''imi in entire relief. Tlio pillars of tho temples are carved 
willi fitfures nnd festoons, tbo outer wall of tbo porch is of stone nnd 
mud, hut llie spire is old. There are four wplions m or near 
this temple one to the east of the temple dated 1120 on a stone sunk 
in the earth tl' 9" broad nnd G' 10" nhovc gmnnd. J ho second dated 
1 2S2 is on n hero-.stone or rirgal. Tho other two on nnd 
lln<’ nillar have not been read, bangiimeshvar’s temple hns t 
,„m*l.dable inscription sunk in a mud 

lemnlo bus three iuseriplimis, tho dates of none of ahich haao been 
mmfo out. To tho north of Yirhlindra’s tomplo are three inscribed 
I tones sunk ilcep in the earth. 

•Rnkur a small village on tho Tnngbhndra, about thirty miles 
.1 fnf Scr wlh in ]f>Sl n population of 72, hns in tho court 
Tf”.! temple Lf Md^ti a well prcsora-cd inscription of thirty-lwo nnd 
n half lines. 


jiiiitli IWMitmkuta king Goviml V.- 


I Lonii<.arc Uivc-B llyivre wul Cs'iE. 1. «0«- 


1 Iml. Ant. XII. 2W. 
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Kalgliatgi,uniorthlatitDclel.5‘’ I0', east longiln]ae15'’3', tie head. 

quarters of the Kalghatgi suh-division, with in 1881 a population 
of 3271j lies on the KiirwdivDhdrwilr road twenty miles south of 
Dhdrwdr. Kalghatgi lias a rest-house and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays when rice is chiefly sold. Under the Maard,th4s Kalghatgi 
was the head-quarters of a division or mmal 

E.alya'n, a small village four miles south of Shiggaon.with in 1881 
a population of S8 1 j has a tomb of a Musalmdn saint Pir Fadshih and 
on a atone on the south of the tomb an inscription dated 1025 in tho 
reign of the Western Chdlukya b’ng Someshvar III. (1018-1042). 

Ka'mdlieilU, sis miles north-east of Kalghatgi, with in 1881 
a population of 577, has an old temple of Kalmeshvar built of blsok 
granite with ornamental mythological carvings on the outside of 
its walls. Near the temple are two inscriptions said to be mack 
worn. About a mile to the south of the village is a water-course 
called Kalhalla. About 1850 a masonry weir to raise its water for 
irrigation purposes was built by Government at a coat of f IflOO 
(Rs. 10,000). 


KancMneglur, seven miles north-east of Hdngal, with in 1881 a 
population of 700, has on a mound of earth an inscription dated 1105. 

Kanvisidgeri, a small village about ten miles south-east of Kod, 
with in 1881 a population of 279, has a temple of Knnvisiddheshvar. 
The temple has four inscriptions three in the temple and one on a 
stone in a row of slabs to the sonth of the temple. Of the three 
inscriptions within the temple two are on pillars dated 1265 and 
1269, and the third is dated 1152 j the fourth inscription outside the 
temple is dated 1108. 


Kanneshvar, a small village ten miles sonth-eMtofHdngal, 
mth in 1881 a population of 208, has a temple of Kannapa with two 
inscriptions dated 1005 and 1145. The 1006 inscription belongs to 
tee reign of tee Western Ghdlukya king Satjdsbraya II. and gives 
tee name of hie fendatoiy Bhimrdj also called Tailapana-Ankmra 
as governing tee Kisukid Banavdsiand Sdntalige districts.’' 

Kanvalli, village about ten mfles south-east of Karajgi, with in 
1881 a population of 1338, has old temples of Farmeshvar and 
Bhogesh. Farmeshvar temple, a stone and brick building is 
about fifty feet long and seventeen broad. It has four pillars and 
a mnre much out of repair. The village has three inscriptions of 
Buaieen twenty-fonr and seventy-two lines. 

Kmdgi, eight miles north-east of Bankdpur, is a large village 

qnmters of aparjana yielding a revenue of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000).® 
Karajgi, north latitude 14® 62'. and pflRf lftnni;fr.;iv.>7-o * 1 .. 

* Fleet’s Klnarcae Dynartios, 42 . ewr T n -ir'iii , « 
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innrkct/ on Tuesday when Cold produce cliiclly Indian millet and 
pulse are sold. 

Eirgori, n small village on the loft bank of the Tnngbliadra 
about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 1831 a population of 
302, has a temple of Unnumtin built, it is said, about 300 years ago 
by ono Ivonappa Snnkod a collector of customs. The roof of tho 
tcmidc is supported on sixteen pillars. 

Kod, a largo village in the Kod sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 1252, lies on the Samasgi-Hnrihar road about six miles 
north-cast of Ilirokcrnr tho sub-dirisiounl hcad-qnnrtora. Kod has a 
trade in rico and chillies valued nt about .€200 (lls. 2000) a month. 
The village has a templo of Uanumtln withanOld Klinareso inscription. 


Kodmogi, cloven miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a popnlation 
of -JOS, has temples of Baj'-ila Rasappa and Siddharamoshvar. Tho 
lla«appa templo has an inscription dated 1168 ; and tho Siddhnrdm- 
cshvnr temple two inscriptions ono dated 1080, and onothor of 
which the date cannot bo read. 

Kolur, a small village Ihrco miles west of I^rnjgi, with in 1881 
apopulation of 7-17, Imsatcmplo of Unsavanna in tho Jakliandchiirya 
stylo with twelve pillars and two inscriptions. 

Konntir, a largo villngo on tho Mnlprablm, about twenty-fivo 
miles north of Navalgund, with in 1S81 a impulation of 2026, has 
black stone temjdos of I’anncshvardov and RAmoshvar tho latter a 
very largo building. 

Koratllialli,n village on tho loft bank of the Ttingbhadra in Gadag 
about six miles south of Jlundargi, has a largo old weirof dry rnbblo 
Slone built right acro's tho Tungbhndra. Tho woir bos been bwdly 
Imill on n natural barrier of rock in tho river formed by a trap dyko 
in the granite. Its erost is from twenty to twonty-two foot above tho 
low water level of tho river, and it is about twenty foot wido at tho ton 
The largo stonc.s, many of them twelve foot long, three foot deep, and 
2 feet a iitclicH wido and soino even sixteen foot long, which “Oswy 
form the crest of tho weir, Imvo been quarried out by wodps. Tho 
ceiilml part 200 to 300 foot wido has boon brcaohod and tho weir is 
now useless. A contour runiiiug from it on tho Bombay 
not fiivonrablo for commanding land for irngation 
not been restored. Tho weir is supposed to have boon built by uho 
Wivnn-ar kings. On tho Jfadnis side of the weir is tho villngo of 
iffialtn wldcli moans ‘Tlio first woir.» This woir is pi-obably 
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o! 611j has a temple of Sangameshvar with an inscription and a 
large yearly fair. , 

Eurda’pur, a small Tillage seven miles east of Dhjlrwdr, has a 
black stone Lingdyat temple dedicated to Virhhadra, Somesh var, and 
Siddhaling. The temple has ft central hall svith three side shrines. 
The roof is supported on twelve pillars, 

Kuntanliaslialli, aamall village twomilesnorth-east of Hdngsl, 
with in 1881 a population of 231, has a temple of Basappa with an’ 
inscription dated 1147. 

Knrtkoti, a town about eight miles south-west of Gadag, with 
in 1872 a population of 5901 end in 1881 of 4516, has temples of 
Gavareshvar, Keri Basappa, Shankarling, and Vimpiiksha and fivo 
inscriptions one near Gavareshvar’s dated 1244, another at Keri 
Bnsapm’sdated 1082, two at Shankarling’s doted 1132 and 1138, and 
one at Vimpdksha’s dated 1087- About 1885 a ooppor-plato grant was 
found in dig^ng a foundation at Knrtkoti The grant professes to 
be doted in A.n. 610 in tjhe sisteenth year of the Western Chainkya 
king Vikramdtoya L, who iiTOcars on better evidence to have 
reined from 670 to 680. Mr. Fleet has proved that the grant is a 
forgery of the ninth or tenth century a-d.* , 

Kusugal, with in' 1881 a population of 2071, is a lar^ village 
about six miles north-east oi Hubli During 1870^5 large 
experiments for introducing Ifow Orleans cotton wore made; hnt a« 
the result proved unsatisfactory they were given up in 1876.* 
Kusugal has the rains of a Jorge fort, part of which is kept in 
repair as a district bungalow. In 1790 Kusugal was desonhed as 
a small fort about a mile and ft Imlf ronnd, very handsome and well 
built, strongly placed on rising ground in a black plain. The fort 
seemed to have been built by ft man of science ana the builder or 
improver was said to hove been Badr-ul Zaman Kbdn, Tipn’s general,' 
who held Dhdrwdr for seven months against a united Mariltha and 
English force in 1790 and 1791. The outer defence was a ditch 
twenty feet wide and deep which was carried all round. Behind 
the outer ditch was a breastwork with a parapet and embrasures 
and a not very thick hedge. Between the hedge and the covert 
way was a second breastwork irregular and unfinished. The euriain 
was of stone flanked by bastions and commanded by cavaKors. 
The entrance wns from the south through four or five strong gate- 
ways.* In 1826 a committee of inspection described Kusugal as a 
strong atone fort, irregularly oblong, about 300 yards long and 200, 
yards broad.* It was surrounded by a broad diy ditrii and had 


I Indian Antiquary, TH. 217 j Kilnareso Dynaste, 27. = See oboTC pp. 298-3(10. 

» Moor’s Narrahvo of Captain MtUe’s Detaohmenti 257- 
• The eommittes called it a place of eonsidemblc strongtli for three reasons, (1) 
rae rampart waa oorered by za monnd or glacw to a boiglit unuBUsI ia 

Maidtoa ^rorlu 5 ( 2 ) the abseoce of for five nrilca round which m^o a rcgnltf 

atiack difficult ; (3) the IHUe cover afforded by the neighbourhood to a hoslite 

foree. The conmittee reconunended it as a good military depot, ns its interior was ot 
a dry hare soil and as a garxiaca oven of 200 men could hold the placo against a Urge 
re™. There was one objection agsmst this in the bad stale of iho roads in the 
aeighboathood dunng the rams, the eOil being chiefly cotton-growing. 
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tlirco or four guns and a few good buildings and materials specially 
stono quarries. A second committee of inspection in 1842 described 
Knsugal ns a strong irregular fort about 200 yards long by 150 
broad, witb an inner and an outer line of fortifications. The inner 
works consisted of about eleven bastions joined by curtains all 
built of strong stono masoniy and varying in height from twenty- 
four to thirty foot. Tho bastions were largo and fit 'for ordnance 
especially a central bastion on tho eastern face. This central 
bastion was sixty feet high and provided with parapets having 
embrasures or gunholcs in good order. Tho entrance to this work 
W’as by a small door (10' X 5' X 6") strongly fitted in stone work near 
tho north-cast bastion on tho oast faco. At a distance of thirty to 
forty yards this inner lino of work was completely snirounded by 

an outer lino of a twenty feet high rampart with parapet, ^e ram- 
part had a small but steep glacis about fifty foot broad with at its 
foot a ditch about 15' brood ond 10' deep. About thirty yards 
beyond tho first ditch a second smaller ditch entirely surrounded 
tho fort. Tho whole of tho works were much ruined but from their 
height partly covered tho inner fortifications. The entrance to the 
outer linos of works was by two gates in the north-oMt face ; but 
tho work about tho gates was too much out of repoir to render 
Uiem of any use. There were two reservoirs m the fort, one of 
which never dried. Sovoral quarries botvroen the two lines of 
works from which tho stono for the 

also served as reservoirs and hold water till March. There we o 
a few inhabited houses and 

no protection against eholls. Tho committee found that the ch^ 
strongth of tho fort lay in tho inner works. 

wore in good order, and were covered from ordnance by the outer 
lino. Tim chief consideration for on invading force 

lSaccdcdtotltBritiBhundcrthoPoonatinatyofl817 

^'STa%tcroTfnri?^^^^^^ ahont 

degrees of siso ond beauty nrtwtic skill is shown in 

mythic arcliitcot Jakhandrii ryu^^ temples, tho work some- 

tlio stono carvings of many Tho chief temples aro of 

whnt resembling Chinese ivo ^ iIol<nind, Basavanna 

Chaiidramauloshvor, Ganos , ^ -iristyar, 'Lakshminiliilyan, 

p’a British In(lia,201. 
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1123 and 1241. NagardevSr temple has lost its spire and upper 
parts hut what remains shows that, though not overloaded with 
ornaments, the temple has been finished with great care and 
elaboration. Inside of the shrine is a carious jmage of a cobra 
which appears to have been carved on the back of a Jina’s throne. 
This temple has an inscription dated 1120. Nanneshvar temple has 
in the central hall four neatly carved pillars with square bases and 
in the porch sixteen pillars of four distinct patterns, one formed of 
eight slender round shafts clnbbed together. The temple has three 
inscriptions one dated ll86, the other two have not been read. 
Nilkantheshrar temple, the outer wall of whose shrine is sculptured, 
is in ruins. Someshvar is a neat little deserted temple with three 
inscriptions one dated 1118. The other two are Jain slabs with 
much worn inscriptions. Virbhadra with two doors in front and 
sloping eaves has three inscriptions two on two large slabs built 
into the left wall and one on a atone outside, all nndecipbered. 
VirupAksh, now the chief temple in the village, is plain and half 
ruined. Vishvanath^s is a doable temple, the smaller one facing 
the larger. It is partially ruined and is exquisitely rich in carving. 
The north door, north side, and back of the shrine and a sort of 
attached polygonal pillar between the shrine and the porch on the 
outside are fairly entire. Dr. Burgess considers them ^rheps the 
finest existing specimens of Hindu decorative work. The temple 
has an inscription dated 868. There are two Jam temples or iostw 
in the village. In the west of the town is the largest temple in 
Lakkundi. the principal Jain temple. It consists of a 
closed hall and an open hall or mondap. 

in and closed up of late with mortar and mud walls. In the 
sanctuary seated on a throne is an image of a Jma. 
cut on the tread of the step before the shnne doorway, ^e temple 
is still in use. The only figure sculpture is a representofaon of a 

ftx fhr;s.rc“ 

walls to a height of seven ^ crowning member, the 

.hack of the seat with the of NagardevSr. It 

temples has an inscriprion dat^ 1' • g^gered severely in a 

. The Lakkundi temples, aftei^ .Jheu the Lakshmeshvar temples 

Chola invasion a^nt A.n 10/ Brahmans and Lingfipts 

.were destroyed. the temples are being rapidly 

contributed to their injury.^ AU tne le y 


1 Colonel Mcaaows Taylor. Sco above p. 395. 
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destroyed by trees groTving on the roofs, and by the materials and 
sonlptures being carried oS for building purposes. Besides for ita 
temples, Lnklmndi is noted for its step-wells built in tte" 
JakhandchSrya style. The chief of these wells are the Chhabir- 
bhanvi, Kanner-bhdnvi, and Mnsnkin-bhanvi. The best is the 
Musukin-bhanvi well near M.inikeshvar’s temple. Three flights of 
steps lead down on three sides to the water. On the fourth side is a 
bag for drawing avater.. Projecting from the sides just above the 
water are small canopied niches.* There is also a mined fort in 
and about which are five inscribed stones one of them under a 
tamarind tree dated 1120. There are six other insci-ibed stones in 
difierent parts of Lakkundi, the inscriptions on which except one 
dated 868 near the Kanner-bhdnvi well have not been made out. 
Its numerous temples, some of them as early as the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and its thirty-five inscriptions, probably the largest/ 
number found to exist at any one place in the Bombay Karndtalli 
districts, show that between the ninth and the fourteenth oenlnrirfs 
Lakkundi was an important town. Of the thirty-five incrip'tioiis 
the fourteen whose dates have been read vary from 868 to 1241;* 
three 'of these dated 1172 , 1174, and 1175 probably belong 
to the reign of the Kalacburi Bijjala’s son Someshvar 'IV. (1167- 
1175), while two dated 1184, and one dated 1180 probably belong 
to the last Western Chdlnkya king Someshvar IV. (1183-1192) 
who for a time re-established ChSlul^a supremacy after it had boon 
usurped (1161-1183) by the Kalachnris. In 1192 the great Hoysala 
king BaM II. better known as Vir Ball41 (1191-1211) established 
himself at the capital of Lokkigundi (Lakkundi), and, according 
to a tradition, between 1187 and 1192 Lakkundi was the scene 
of a battle between Ball4l II. acting as the commander of his 
father’s forces and Jaitugi the son of the Devgiri Yadav Bhillam 
(1187-1191^, in which Jaitngi was worsted.* 

Madailblia.'vi is a large village fifteen miles north-west of 
Dhdrwdr, with in 1881 a population of ’1387. It has temples of 
ESmhngdev and Kallapdev the former in ruins and the latter small. 
Each of the temples has an inscription. 

Ma.kar'Va.Ili is a small villag^e eleven miles south-east of Hfingal 
with in 1881 a population of 440. Near a pond is an inscribed 
pillar called Garud Khdmb or the Vulture’s Pillar dated 1399. 

Malgund, a village eight miles south-east of Hdngal with in 
1881 a_ population of 645, has a temple of Kalleshvar with sn 
inscription dated 1115. 

MaiUgtwdi, a large village on the Dhdrwar-Telldpnr road, sis 
miles south of Dhdrwdr, with in 1881 a population of 1689, has 
mined bla^ stone temples of Siddhaling and a small black stoae 
temple of Kalmeshvar. Each temple has an inscription. 


» The dS MO i^r^o^**^®***' ■^'rtiwological Snirey. 
and^UTS tsu^tedYiM^f '‘°®«acU dated niO, lllS, 1120, 1123, 1172,int 
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• ^ small villaqo four iniloa nortli oE SliipMon, ■witU 

in 18“il 11 popiiliifion ot 80i5, Ims n temple of Solbosbrnr iriti tlirco 
iii>.cnplions on its pillars. 

1 ''"’sll i-illa-jc six miles Ponth-cnst of Iljingal, svikli in 
t fiiil u population of G2J-, has an inscription dated 11C5, 

n sinall villaj'o four miles cast of Sliigpion, witli in 
1831 n popnlatinn of -l.'in, Ins (lirco inscriptions ono {5'x3') in front 
of :i tonijilo of lliinumaii the second (4' D"x2') ne.ar tlio east gato 
of tlie village and the third {1* G’ X 1') in tlic court of ono Rdninn 
lllniidiiri’s hnine. Ono of them is dated SG.? (S. 7S7) nnd belongs 
to the fourth IMshtmkutn king Ainoghvnrsh I. (Sol -877).* 


Hrasiir, n largo village about seven miles south-east of IIirekorur» 
ivith in 1 SSI n popnl.stion ot 2C IG, bus ft mined fort nnd ft ivcokly 
market buhl on .Sundaj* when rice nnd chillies nro chiefly sold. 
Accorditi" to .0 IVrsim nnd Arabic inscription .stono bnilt into tlio 
out let of the Madag lake (he fort was built in 1035 by Mnlmmmad 
Khan bin IMja F.irid nn oflicer of tlio seventh Adilsluilii king 
M'lhinnd (1G1G-1G.5G). The large Artificial lindng Inko is about 
thn'cmile-sonth-wcst of .Masnr nlinost ontiroh' within Mnisnr limits 
lint largely ii‘-'’d for Dlninviir irrigation.- Tbo lake is believed to 
haw been ile-igncd and built by tbo Vijajmagar kings. To tbo 
upper sluice of the hke n (raditinn of bnmnn sacrifice is nttached. 
llemg the rrowning point or finishing touch of the great work tbo 
Vij'iynngar king nnd nil liis courtiers had assembled to see tbo 
erect inn of tin* first of the twenty-two monoliths for supporting tbo 
shiire. lint nil the cHocIs of tbo workmen tnilcd nnd though dny 
jn-sed nfter day the pillar would not move. A rnmonr got round 
that the goddess iire-iding on the lake was angry nnd thnt nothing 
lint a hminn sacrifice would satisfy her. Lakshmi n virgin dniiglitor 
of the chief diiruer stcjijied forwanl nmi she having been buried 
olive hidow the sitn of tfio stone no further troiihlo was found in 
< rccfiiif,'- il.^ Jn a revi'iiiie staiomeni of nhoiit J78fl Jlasiir appears 
under rii" Il-inkopnr .-(ir^n'r as the head-quarters of n parpum or 
1 uh-iiivi-ion yielding a yearly- revciitic of nboiit £lo00 (Iks. 15,000).* 
Mcdlcri, a large village on the Tiuigbliadm eight miles north- 
east ot R'tncbeniinr, with in 1881 a population of 2085, is noted for 
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its melons and blankets. The melons are mosll; used locally. Tha 
blankete ore sold in the Byddgi market about fifteen miles to tic 
west, An irrigation reservoir to hold o7,C00,000 cubic fcetof water 
has been built by Government in Medlori village.* 

Modnr village, cloven miles soiitb of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 1120, has temples of tho goddess Nilamma of Billeshvar 
hnd of Basaiipa. Bnsappa's temple bus two inscriptions dated 1015 
and 1047 , and Billosbvar’s temple lias a bcro-slono or firyaJ dated 
1204. 

Mevundi, a small village cigbleon miles south-east of Gadag, 
ivith in 1881 a population of 993, ba-s a tomplo of Vyankatraiaaa 
with to the right of the imago on inscription dated 1200. 

Misrikoti, a large village on tho Hnbli-lvnlgliatgi road cigit 
miles north-east of Kalghntgi, within 1881 a population of 3220,^ 
was tho head-quarters of a siib-dirision till 1838 and of a pettn 
division till 1802. A weekly market is held on Fridays when ric^ 
is ohiofly sold. Misrikoti has a largo fort and a black stone temple 
of B^mesbvar with an inscription. During tho Third Maratha er 
Misrikoti siirrondorcd to Brigadicr-Goneral Munro on the 15th of 
January 1818.* 

Motibonnur, on tho Dhfinvdr-Harilmr road about twelvo miles 
north-east of Bi'mcbcnnur, is a largo village with a travnllem’ 
bungalow and, in 1881, a population of 2621. In 1790 Captain 
Moor the author of tho Jlindn Pantheon describes Motibenunr m a 
market town of some c.vtont and importanco enclosed by a ditch 
and a wall of no strength.* 'Jliero wero some handsome stone honscs 
and a brisk tralfio with Mysore chiefly in sandalwood. Tlic market 
has ceased and tho town seems to have declined. Close to the 
village is an unique mcgalithic sti'iieturo apparently tho remains^ of 
an enormous dolmen consisting of largo rough unhewn stones resting 
horizontally on upright stones.* 

Mudur village, eight miles south of Etiiigal, with in 1881 a 
population of 937, has in front of a tomplo of Brahma a hero stone 
or vii^at with an inscription dated 1126, Outside tho village is a 
temple of Mallikdiqun with an inscription dated 1137. 

Mllgfld, seven miles west of Dhdnviir, is the head-quarters of tho 
Devar Hnbli petty division, with in ISSl a population of 1512. In 
• the neighbourhood of Mngad is nn old artificial lake repaired by 
the British Govornment in 1849-60 and 1877-78. It is largely used 
for iiiigation purposes.* 

Mulguhd, about twelve miles south-west of Gadag, within 
1881 a population of 3386, is nn old town with several toniples and 
inscriptions. Till 1848 when through failure of heirs it lapsed to 
Govoramont, Mulgund belonged to tho chief of Tasgnou. Till 1802 
Mnlgund was a petty divisional head-quarters. Tho 1872 consns 
showed a population of 6844 of whom S364 wero Trin8..B and 1480 
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Musaltnilns. Tlio 1881 census showed 538G people or a decrease of 
1458. Of these 4'1'21 were Hindus and 965 Mnsalrndns. There 
are nine chief temples, five Brdhman and four Jain. The five 
Bn'ih manic temples are to Kdlbhairav, Kumbeshvar, Hagaresh, Pete 
Basappa, and Siddlieshvar ; the four Jain temples are of Chandrandth, 
Pilrshvanilth, Hiri, and a fourth of which the name is not 
known. Knlbhairav’s temple has a large Bhairav inside, and 
two inscriptions; Kumbeshvar has an inscribed stone sunk in 
the earth; Nngaresh has two inscriptions, ono in front of the temple 
door dated 1002 and the other in the wall outside to the left of the 
temple whoso date has not been made out ; Pete Basappa has two 
worn-out inscriptions dated 1207. Siddheshvar has in the temple 
court, to tho left of the entrance, a rudely cut inscription on a 
narrow stone. Clinndmnnth's temple has three inscriptions,' ono 
dated 902 belonging to tho RAshtrnkuta king Krishnovallabha or 
Krishna II. (875-912),* the second dated 1275 records the death 
of Bhamntti wife of ono Madams ruling at Mnl^nd, and the third 
on n pillar in tho tcmplo bears date 1075. Behind the temple is a 
largo rock nith an unfinished carving of a figure twenty-five feet 
long and an inscription partly worn out. Tho Hiri templo has two 
inscriptions ono of them dated 1275. Tho unnamed Jain temple 
has two inscriptions dated 902 and 1053. Three other inscriptions 
remain in Mtilgnnd, two in a monastery called AnddnsvAmi s math 
both dated 1224, and tho third dated 1170 is in a private house. 
To tho cast of tho town is a small hill about 300 feet high where a 
largo fair is hold in Karlih or November. December. People toke 
to tho hill top a slipping stone or jarhandi and lot themselves 
down on it.® 

Mundargi, about twenty-four miles south-east of Gndag, is the 
hcad-quartors of a potty division with in 1881 a population of 38-6, 
of whom 3328 wore Hindus and 498 Musnlroi'ms. Iho town lies at 
the base of a Mnall hill on which stands a ruined fort. Its 
on tho DluirwAr-NizAm frontier lins helped jfundnrgi to grow into 
II largo market town with many shops and a market where chillies, 
molasses, tminrind, and turmorio aro chiefly sold. 

In 1842 a committee of inspection described Mundorgi fort as on 

•vrok'y hill about 250 feet high, with n stoop and much exposed 

ivcon/ Tho fort defences were irregular about 100 yards long ^ 
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strength, as the ascent up the hill was much exposed a determined 
garrison might give much trouble. Before the 1857 Mutinies 
Mundargi was under a hereditary district officer named Bhimrav' 
Nadgir. Prom some -grievance, real or fancied, this ,man was in 
concert with the mutinous Brahman chief of Nargund and murdered 
a British guard which had been placed over some of his ammunition 
and stores. He fled to Kopal in the Nizam’s territory about 
twenty-five miles north-east of Mundargi and was killed in tho 
siege of that tovn.* Bhimr&v’s private villages of Bennihalli and 
Haitapnr were confiscated. 

Munvalli, a small village one mile north-west of Bankdpnr, with 
in 1881 a population of 156, has three inscriptions two in the village 
and the tmrd in a field close by. 

Mnttur, a small village about nine miles north-west of Kod, with 
in 1881 a population of 552, has a granite temple of Shiv about 
thirty feet long by fifteen broad with a smaU shrine. The temple is 
built of black granite, with a roof supported on thirty-two pillars 
and walls carved with numerous figures. It has recently been 
repaired with brick and enjoys a Government grant. In front of 
the temple are eleven stones one of them a hero-stone or viTgcil with 
an inscription dated 1382. 

Ma. g9, mve, five miles south-east of Gadag, with in 188 1 a popula- 
tion of 864, has a temple of Mahdhaleshvar with fonr inscriptions, 
dated 1207, 1211, 1214, and 1255. The second belongs to the 
reign of the Hoysala king Ballfil IL or Yir BaM (1102- 1211), and 

(1247 126V*° Krislma 

village, about fifteen miles south-east of Kod, with in 
dat 0 d\l 2 O*^^*^*°^ ™ ^ inscription 
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Nareg^, a large village fourteen miles north-east of Hangal, 
with in 1881 a population of 1340, has an old temple and ei|ht 
inscriptions. The temple of Sarveshvar is said to be veiy old:\s 
roof IS supported by twenty-four round polished pillars. NarW 
has also a famous reservoir and small temple of Basapna. The 
resemir is the largest in the Hdngal sub-division and has an area 
^302 acres. It is supplied with water by the Kanohineglnr canal, 
^eraare four inscriptions in and about the Sarveshvw temple, 
fw! dated 1077, 1125, and 1130. Near the reservoir are 

liero-stones or virgah dated 1009 

0/ Basappa Las an inscription dated 1273 In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nurgnl probably Naregal appears 
under the Bank4pur ,arHr as the head-qua/ters of a ZWm 
yieldmg a yearly revenue of £5437 (Ra 64,370), pargam 

of Sift population 

or Dun, is an old to-ro with temples and inscriptions Ths 1872 

census showed a population of 6182 of whom dOCsfte hSus fad 


* Soo above pp, 434-437. 
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■ill Tho 18S1 consns iliowotl 0071 or tin incrcaso o{ 

8S!> of vlmni ,1122 were Jlindiis mul GW Mupalmiin-?. Nnrcgal lias 
;» wci'kly jnarkrt on lloiuliiys ami blackstono tsmplcs of Chandra- 
iinlIc<>livnnlov, Kalmt^fivardov, Somcslivardcv, and Tripnrilntak- 
oilivar and a fiftli Mark'-lonc toinplo of SIollo IJrahmadcv in tlio 
iK'ighhonring liainloi of Kodilcop, fjoincFlivar’s tlio chief temple has 
two Indls, II ^hrim' hcyoml llieni, and two long plirincs ono on cither 
h’ide of (he first hall \\hich is open in front. In tlicso side shrines a 
loni; altar or heiu'h runs the length of the back wall, the front of 
wlnVli is tnoiilded. Along (ho top of (his altar is a row of sockets 
for deischod inngpvand nhnnt the middle of tho we.st shrino arc two 
inia'ges in (heir places. On either hide of the doors of these shrines is 
n ]i.iml of open .■•en en work of n pretty diaper design. The pillars of 
(heoii(er hall nteimich like tho-e in tho Jhimlml porch, star-shaped 
in plan with the comers running up through all tho horizontal 
moulding'' of ba^e shaft and capital. The outer face of tho tempio 
lilt*, m arly all been tlmiwii down, and mud walls have been built in 
nnd nronml it There arc seven inseriptions, ono of fifty-oiglit lines 
iti Kabw'-Uaanlrv’.'. temple, and anotlicr of forty-seven and a half 
iiiii . in Tripiirjiiilake'-hvar's temple. Both are in tho times of tho 
Simla rliiel Piriniidi I. (1101-1 I H) .ami record grants by village 
ftlieir.! made in O.VI.- The third iii«cription in front of a tempio of 
llniimm'm to the we*-! of the ruined Xaregal foit bears date lOl'l. 
The fnnrlh i' dated 1100, and the fifth is of the time of the Smdn 
chief J'ermiiili dated 1101. The fai.xtli and seventh arc boro-stones 
or iit.fdf' tinted 1107 ami 12f'0. Tho Kodikop temple of JIollo 
r.raiiiiiadev Ins two imcriiitioin. One, of which twenty-nmo lines 
can be made out, is bnill into tho wall on tlie right ol tl'o tcmplo 
do..r. It belongs to tin Simla chief Aclingi 11. (lOOb-1122) a 
fimlatorv of (lie WVtern Chdhikja king Vikmintiditya U. 
(l('7.'.-ll2r.) and records a grant made in 11--. rite inscription 

shows that Achugi wps governing the bi.siik.-id "'“J 

leieril other towns the chief of which was ^a^pyBngal 
Abbegere the chief town of (ho .\areyiin{.mf Iwelvo 
in the Belvola Nine-Inmdred. Iho other inscription is m 
thirl v--ven lines to the left of the tempio door. It is dated 

11 0’mul !■' 

the oilit r ‘ tl,e moilem YeJbiirga in tho ^lzlim s 

the feudatory first of tho M 

cii of his son Jagadekinallallp 
.defeated tho Goa Kiidnmbas 


govei nim 


t^dlnkyakinK^^^ 

!,( l)vi;ra<'ammlm cr lliilebid in cst Maisur. 
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Chapter XIV. Ifarendra, a large village five miles north-east of Dh^rwfir, mfh 
w”css ®' popolation of 2114, was a petty divisional hoad-qWers 

' nnder the Peshwds. The village has a temple of Shankarling rehniH 
Uasohiba, jjy jijjg ^Uaggrs. On a mound between the temple and the road is 
an inscribed stone tablet of the Goa Uddambas (1007-1280).* la 
1827 Captain Clnnes notes it as Ifnrendra on the Belganm-DMrwat 
road, a post rnnners’ station with 994 houses, thirteen shops, and 
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Nargund, 18° 43' north latitade and 75® 27' east longitude on 
the Hubli-BijSpnr road about twelve mites north of Navalgund, is 
the head-qnarters of the Nargund petty division, with in 1881 a 
population of 7874. The town lies at the foot of a high steep hill 
which suddenly rises nearly 800 feet from the plain. The town is ill 
built and dirty and contains the palace of the late chief which is now 
used as the office of the petty divisional officer. The 1872 census 
showed a popolation of 9931 of whom 8022 were Hindus and 
1309MnsalmSns. The 1881 returns showed 7874 or a decrease of 
2057, of whom 6825 were Hindus and 1049 Mnsalmdns. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Nargnnd petty division, Narguiid 
has a post office, a municipality, a ruined hill fort, and temples, 
^e municipality was established in 1871. In 1882-83 it haa an 
income of £179 (Rs. 1790) and an expenditure of £214 (Bs. 2140). 
The chief sonroea of income are house and other taxes, and most of 
the expenditure is on sanitation water-snpply and roads. Tlie 
watw-supply is chiefly from three ponds called Halbbavi, Kamhar, 
and Padvangond, of which it is proposed to enlarge the Halbhavi 
pond when funds allow. Haigund, thongh not a manufacturing 
town, is a busy trade mart where mer^antsfrom Dharwar and Norch 
Jidnara exchange rice sugar and spices. 

The ruined fort is on the Nargnnd hill 388 acres in extent The 
hill stands by itself, its sides are rooky and its top flat, while the 
lower slopes are covered with prickly pear. ' The way np is by a steep 
ascent about a mile aud a half long with steps at the top. On the 
bare top are five nnnsed ponds and remains of buildings granaries 
and m^ines. There is also a temple of Venkatesh but no cannon. 
« 1826 a committee of inspection described tbe fort as very 
irrogular and covering the top of a high rooky hill. The works 
appeared to have been feoed with stone witbont cement. All round 
the fort the country was cultivated and the soil fit for cotton. In 
scarce.® A second committee of inspection 
in 1 “®®®wbedllargnnd hill as lying north-west by south-east 
a ®*^[0piam OT cotton soil almost waterless in the hot season. The 
the end, and a little depressed in the 
Si y 7®*^^ l®g by fifty to 200 

a , To about half-way up the hill me from the plain at 

^ ^rty feet. In the upper half 
over +T, ^ ®h®ciV m some places in tiers of natural scarps, one 
ver the other, in other places in one sheer scarp of great height, 
ntire crest of the hill was fortified with stone bastions and 
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curtains, in some pljiccs in double Itii^s. Tlie works were in good Cha' 
order nnd tliougli of no great lieigW, coupled witli the natnral hold 
character of the rock, they made the fort look impregnable to assault. 

The south-west end was formed into acitadelby nstone enrtam built 
across the crest of the hill. It contained one large strong gate 
leading into the outer fort. The bastions and works in the citadel 
were nil in good order and capable of holding ordnance. The citadel 
overlooked the town and the rock on which it was built was the 
boldest point of the hill, a perpendicular scarp of very great height. 

The fort liad two entrances, both from inside the citadel. One ran 
lip the north-cast side of the hill, the other led by a pathway np the 
honlb-west side. The north-east was the chief entrance and passed 
Ihmugli strong gates well flanked and defended by bastions and loop- 
holed w.alls. The ascent near the gates was steep and stony. In 
the Fonth-west entrance was a small gate with two small strong 
doors lending through a small rock-cut gallerj . The fort contained 
two largo cisterns holding much water and remains of a number of 
houses. ]u tho citadel wasapalace with a fewhnes and store-rooms 
for arms and .aimnimition. Some pieces of ordnance were mounted 
on carringoa hut not in good order. A few guards hved in the 
citadel. The coimnitteo were of opinion from its natural strength 
and from its efiicioncy for defence that the fortress was ca^We oi 
making a strong resistance, spemlly “£ftho 

nitached to the liill and no available positions 
.'rent extent of the fort made mortars of no nse. The only chancos 

miieh tiiiie'ainl trouble and a large invading force. 

■ >-:,rgnnd has a harf^ ^"^.{"^^ 3 ^ 0^11 temple of 
<if M:di.1h.'ilc«hvar, both built of ^ ^ temple of 

Il.imma.it with an if ia 1720 by 
V,’,‘ late^h on (ho hill top m the of £10,000 

ll„. founder of l>'^^'fffj|wcantS£22UBs.221^ 

(11., t.dfl.tiOO) and oiipys a yew 7 the Rdmdnrg estates were 

L,1 '.lo-2(il-=.i:>20)m«.sh. was n>ade "ver to he 

rbvided, the temple the sack which followed the flight of 

X^rouud brancli. In 18o8, n tne sac 
■ (lie .Nanrand cliief, ''1’“ 'pP,® j passed the Eamdurg chief spent a 

■ . nt 1h« gofl altandcd by , j^^ts for twelve days. 
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A cor procession takes place on Ibo last dny. The pilgrims coma 
from Godng, Hubli, Nnvalgnml, and Ron in Dlidnvdr, IJfidnmi iu 
Sontli Bijapur, and Sanndntti in Bolgaimi. Aboni £200 (Rs. 20D0) 
•wortb of goods arc sofd ohiallj eatables ami bangles. N.-irgan^ h’ 
four scbools tlirco of tbom two lOinarosc and one Mnnilbi for boj?, 
and one for girls. The Nnrprnd priests arc believed to have a 
valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts. The collection was 
made by the lato cbiof Blinskartdv. The Brahmans declare thatdl 
wore destroyed during the sack of the town in 1858. But it is 
probable that most of thom nro still in esistoncc. 

The earliest known mention of Nargimd is in 1C74 when it is said 
to have been fortified by Sliivaji.' In 1778 when Dnidar became 
master of tlio whole country south of the Kri.slina, Nnrgimd was 
left to its chief on condition that ho acknowledged Ilnidnr’s snpre- 
many and paid tribute.- In 178.5 by demanding a higher tribute 
Tipu Sultdu estranged Vcnkntnlv, the cliicf of Narguud. As by 
himself lie was unable to withstand Tipn, Ycnkntniv applied for 
help to tho Bombay Government, nnd ns they were unable to help 
him he turned to tho Court of Poona. IVhen Tipn pressed Vcnkalrdv, 
JVdnn fhduavis interfered. Ho dec/nred that TYpu Jiod no right to 
osactmoro than the former tribute, that landholders on tho transfer 
of districts wore liablotono additional payments nnd that tho rights 



pretext for reduemg tlio fort. In Marcli 1785 -R'lion nows reacM 
loom tliat tlio Biogo of Nargand was bogun> n body of JlnriitbiSs 
was Bonti to rcliovo venlcntrnv, Boforc the Poona dotacbniont 
arnTcd, ^nt of Trater bad forced tbo I^lnisiip troops to raise tbo 
siego.. rhey were still in the neiglibonrhood and ntfor some 
Bbrmishing oorapollod tho Mnwithfeto retire, took Rdmdnrg about 
twenty miles north-wost of Nargund, and resumed tho siege of 
KaiguM. On Tipn s assurance that only tho regular tribute would 
be esaotod, the juarfitha army re-crossed tho Krishna. Tho siego 
was pressed witli vigour .and on the strength of tho terms promised 
by T/pa Venkah^r capiiakt^. As soon as the forC was taken 
lipn broke his proimso, sent Vonkntnlvand his family intooaptivify 
and tookthoirdaughterintohishnrora.’ In 1787, in accordaiicoirilh 

SinT/r M xMar/ithaa, Tipu ceded them 

^argund. In a Marftha roveuno sfatomout of about 1790 Nargund 

district as thohead-quartors of^ 
a snb-division with a rovonuo of £7500 (Rs. 75,000)." On tho 

SiiSvlnS « ^"foryin 1818 krgiind was restored to 

18n\o chinf possession of it. In 

lOin^r nnTf ^ ^ (Rs. 3470) called 

r any service on condition that ho 
acknowledged British supremacy and acted Ioy.aIly to them. In 

tho SwBsluftt'lS' Shn^^d called S?’ 

three years after Shiviji^cil^raHoi'^ Mahilgad. Tho traditional date U 1677 or 
- Muffs ' 
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2S27 Nnrpuiul (oivn was described ns well built with an excellent Chapter XIT. 
market in llic fair .eca«on.' In lSi2 it irns described ns a large and pi — 
]inptdniia town with a largo number ot houses. It was surrounded 
by n innd wall with bastions nnd curtains in bad order.® In 1857 
the Xargiind chief was Bh.isknrrAv Appsi^jihel), commonly called 
IJ.iba S.iiieb, tliuinost intelligent of the Bombay Knmiitak chiefs. Ho 
had rc'llecicd n libniry helios’cd to contain between three and 
four thousand Sanskrit volumes. He conceived himself grievously 
wronged by the Ilritibh (lovcrninciit as he was rcfii.sed sanction to 
adopt n son. 'J'hc ide.i that his rtatc would bo absorbed by the 
Jtriti'h (Jovcnimtut scoins to have hung heavily on him and to have 
inado him a leader in the general movement of the time. As Nargund 
fort was known to ho one of the strongest places in the Bombay 
Kanuilak it was deemed politic to ask the chief to send his hca^y guns 
and stores of powder toDluirwiIr on the plea that in the unsettled state 
of the conntrv it was ndvi'-ablo to prevent the possibility of their 
falling into the hands of insurgents. The chief could not refuse ^to 
fh’liver his gnus without showing signs of disloyalty. On tho 7fh 
of Mnv 1S58 all hnt tbroc of bis guns nnd a largo store ot powder 
and *-altpi'tre were received in DhSrwar. This attachment of his 
arm*, alarmed tlio chief and led him to suppose that Government 
wiTO nwaro of his troa'nnahlo plans. Jlo.miwhilc nows arrived of 
the revolt of tlif chief of .Mnndargi nnd Blwlskarnlv placed guns in 
portion on his fort. A loiter which ho received ahout tho same 
lime from Jfr. .^fnnfon of the Civil Service, the Political Agent of 
the .‘Southern Martha Cmmlry, greatly incensed him and fcamg 
that his (rea-onablo intentions wero fully known to tlio Political 

Agent, be went with .about seven or eight hundred horso and foot 

t<iw»i-ds llAmdnrg about twenty miles to the north-west, l-'carnmg 
that Jlr. .Maii'on was ot .Siirilrin village twelve miles north of 
Nnwrerid, the chief surrounded tlio village at night ami murdered 
Mr Manloi nho bad nn escort ot only a dozen troopers. Mr. 

? m.W e.ad was cut off and fi.vcd by tho chic on tlio gate of 
SrLMZl S The news of Mr. Manson’s mnrder and of the 
iii>.iilt to his body reached Dbilrwiir on tho .lOth Miiy. On tho s 
„f .lime a force under Colonel. 

Malcolui armed^mliblo which tho chief 

flighrund'camepouriag^^^^ 

;:^E<^»Sre 

ii'llicting a loss of nhont sixty «'J:;„^3EovcninB the town 

thrown forward under ' , forward to tho chiof’s palace, 

was taken nail the troops were moved re i 

Ivirly lu'xt nioriinig a htorinmg pari^^ 

the fort gates which they o VJ deserted as 
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faco tl.o Btorimaff parly. Tlw cl.jef Iijm«o)f l.a^l nn<l. Ills (rack 
was followed with groat energy nno m:)ll I)y Mr., now ^,\r, rrank 
Souter, then Police SupcrmteiKlcnf of Ilcltmtini, mi.I on llii> Biul of 
June lie vns fomid in the Torpnl forcal svilli ?ix of ]ii>. Hiiof followwa 

disguised ns pilgrims on (heir way to rfi«dhrtr|jup. Ho was tnhen 

to Belgnum nnd was thero tried, convict etl, niul hanged m the 121 !i of 
.Time. On the Srd otJunca proclnnmlion wis i^Micd dtrlnriii}* the 
Kargniid Rtnto forfeited.* Tlie fori win jrarriooned for feme time 
hy a few Hritish Iroopt wlnVh tvere hOoii tvillidnin ii. A •> llieliill wai 
toU snpplii'd with svntor, roeii utter llm centlnation n propo'-.al wno 
mode limi tlio wiitcr CMfenio and n few bnildingH .dn.tild be kept in 
it'pnirnnd tlio fort ii?odn<!nliraltli ru*-''rl ftirUbrtpvnrinvnlid''-. The 
fortifiention.s have been diMiiaiitled OTid llie birl ba*; been rendered, 
imtcnnldc by destroying i-oiiie of the chief rcs.-rvoiri'.® 

Narsa'ptir, two >mle« nor{h.eH.s{ of (i.ndtig, !'i a privivto or imiin. 
vilhigu witti in 18S1 n {lopnl.Uion of The ri-vennet of tho 
villnge go loivtirds tlio uitiinteuattco of tin* toinjilcs of Trikntoshvar 
nnd Vini.'ii.'lynn nlfindag.® 'llie villntre hxs nn old leinplt* nnd nn 
inscription of the Kulaehuri rhief Soine-.livar or Shivdev the n«i of 
Bi][jitln dated 117!1. Tho temple htii two window.) adorned inn 
fioinowhat peciilinr htyle with liirurcs in deep relief. Tlie fignrw 
seem t.nken from the Ibiranyi'iu nnd Mnh.'ibhAr.it nnd nro imich like 
tho clnbomtc scnlplnre.s on each side of ihi) porch ba-o in the Knihls 
temple 111 Klura. They nrp fine oxninples of the inode in which 
Hindu Hciilptor.i of the thirteenth century caned life in nclinn, 
conventional nnd not without many deCi'Ct'), but free fnvw nnv grKit 
oslravngnnee, and telling with snillcieni distincIntsH the tnle they 
nro meant to record. The way in which the ha.') ndiefs ms' eepamti'il 
from one another is veiy beautiful, a dark lino admitting light into 
the interior. Dut tho way of breaking its monotony by mcdallinns 
nt intervals gives n sparkling effect to tlio wliolo in ii very plea'-ing 
manner.'* 


Navalgund, 1S°3H’ north Infifmle mul7d'2o' cast lotip'ludi', 
about twenty-fivo miles north-ca'-t of Dhilnvitr, is a raunici]nl town 

flm t(r>« _ 



census showed 7810 or a dccreaso of 17GS, of whom Gj/S were 
Hindus and 1232 Mus.'ilmiln.s. Tlio niunicip ility mis e'.tahli'iheil in 
1870. Tu 1882-83 it had an income of .UG2 '(I1 p. -102(1), nnd an 
oxpcnditnro of ,CG18 (Rs. G180). The inroruo was cliielly from an 
octroi houso nnd other taxes; tho cliiot heads of expenditnre wore 
sanitation roads nnd wntcr-snpply. The wnter-sniiplv is cliietly 
from tlio l^ilva pond. Tho want of a disnensnry is* badly felt. 
Thoro avo fifty-two wells all, except one. brackish. They aro 
chiefly UBod for wnshmg Among tho projicrty of tho mnnicipnlitv 
IS a rmnod fort called Mlgadi. Nav.algund 1ms live schools three 


‘ Dr. Fergusson in Aidiitcclimj ot Dhitnv.ir ima MiJorero}?’' '*'’* ‘ 
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Govcmtnont nnd two privnto. Of tlto tlirco Government sclioolsj 
one iinplo-voranculnr nml one vornnculnr nre for boys nnd one 
Vfrnnculnr i-? for girl«. Nnvnlguud is noted for its superior 
broed'of enttio wliicli are chiefly sold nt its weekly cattle market on 
'J'lic'-ilnys ; nnd for it*; cotton carnets which nro exported throughout 
Dharwiir and the neii'libouriiig districts. Cradlcsi and toys arc also 
niarli' and largely .‘■old. 

No remain'; of old temples or inscriptions have been found at 
Nav.'dgiind nnd it nppo.ars to bo a new town. Its cJirlicst mention 
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Nh.ili hearing.^ fnbe report that the king had died, seized on sovcr.al 
districts round Nnvalgnnd. The king promised a free pardon to 
Ibe rebels if they ndnnittod. Iimtoad of submitting Jal.-tlklirfu 
railed f.)r aid to the Malwa king telling bi;m that AlA-ud-din was 
dr-id nnd Hint the niiiii'.tor.s were dividing the kingdom. ^Tlio 
■Mfdwa king crof'-cd Kliande-ib nnd enmo to the Deccan in 1457 but 
learniii"- th.it he bad been deceived retrc.atcd leaving secret orders 
to r.nptnro Silcnndar and bring liitn to Miindii. Siknndnr retreated 
to Na\-algniul and on the promise of a free pardon gave np Anvalgmid 
fort Jn the distrilmlion of govcriioraliips nnd commands winch 
followed tli(« death of Alil-nd.din II. and the succession of Ins son 
llnmiivnn Zelim (1 Siknndnr SMU suflored a disappomtmont 
and idining bis father nt Navalgand began to raise troops. Ho 
defeated the force sent against biin. Then the king ndvancod m 
pen-on, and offered to pardon tlio reW father and son if they 
Sbmitted. As they refilled to submit, Uumfiyim ordered an 
nttiick The insurgents fought with the greatest bi-nvcp'. After a 
loll" indeci'.ivo action the king who was pressing forward in the centre 
a m Soaan elephant was"nttackcd by Siknndar. Tbe kmp l fo 

1,™ tan to- ti." - 

r u m ■ or no^hono of rSicf, Jnhilkhan submitted. Uis 

lirreditary to agree to a treaty coding to the 

the .>savannr .Vresciil sub-division of Navalgund nlong 

I»csliwa the VS In 1778 wliou Haidar Ali 

w/tli other [wrt« uf ‘ Krishna, Navalgund was 

heeame master of the ^ Snow edged ‘’Haidar’s 

Wt t. il* “ S.” I„5£«lS»ro.-o..nf.l.lo»»tof 

. nriecVlSri-hli,V;4;7;>*^Js 

» mX. V Ilsljsi'im, 5:5 1 "“I" - 
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Dliondlio Pant GokTtla tool: Novalpiiml tintl (Jndnf; from tlicir 
liorcditnry In November 1817 Gwu-ral Miinro appointed 

one IWmntv iia tlio tmlitm olllwr or titmVihir <■{ Navnlpttul. After 
Ills appointiMcnl Itrtinnlv tjnickly look pocM'-sioii of wore tliak half 
the district, nnd on tbo lOtk of Docrinbor ndrtiiicftl from iif-ar 
Knvnlgund willi 600 men to nttnrk (lokldn’s ron avlio wn-i m 
Navnlgund avitU roven Iwnidrrd liors-o, Alioul CDii of lUi' hotra 
avero picqupttcd in the Rtrofts iind in the opon cjKici- bplwcoti tko 
toavn imd tlic fort. Tlio rest wore mmintcd mid avnfoliing Itdinnlv 
avho ndvniiced at noon so nijiidly tlml 1 »> onterrd tin- town lieforo 
tho iiorsoincn roiild momit and U-aa-e. Stmel: wltli panic tlio 
JInnitlin horse lied wilhmit offering any n fislniice. Ninef wn lior-s 
avoro Inkon iilivo and twenty avrre found ilead. On lieariiig of iiis 
sou’s defeat Gokhla cnine from Uadtiini to join iiim avilli ."oO horse 
and 200 foot and after gathering the fugitives riaiehed Xnvalgnnd 
on the 22 nd of Docomhpr. ltdinr.lv relirLMl into the fort, and on the 
23 rd, avith ammunition nearly eshansled, he avas !innlprc>'Stt! by 
Goklila. On lienring tbal Ooklila had reaclied Xaa-algnnd, General 
Mnnifo inaTchcd Iroin Dbilrwilv with two Hank wapanivs one t'f 
tbo battalion pins and u five and it half inch mortnr undw tho 
command of Major Neavall. IVitbin two miles of Xarnigiind small 
parties of horse avore seen ; Mid nhoiil a wile further the main body 
araa discoa'cred moa'ing slowly nloiigsido of n rising gnmnd at tlm 
distance of about a ttioitsaml yards. As tlie enemy si'eiiiisl to 
intend to attack Geueml Miinro’s btigpige, tavo’ shidls wvro 
tliroavn and tavo liorsemcn aa-ero killwl. aU this tbo avliolo body 
moved off attoiidcd by nbonf taa’o liniulred fool and aa-eru soon out 
of siglil leaving nbont ten dead in the slrcet.s. After the liloa-kado 
of Naa’algiind avns raised Geneml Jfimro and Major Xoaaadl rcltiriied 
to Dlulnviir." Tlie desni family of Nnamlpmil enjoy some tiin'm 
lands. In 1838 on the death of the grnndfaihurof tho present eliiet 
adoption was alioaa'cd on coiidilion that tho chief aliolishcd nil 
duties on trade, ami as.siiniliafcd Ids ndtniuistralion to tbo sv.stcm 


prcaaiiling in tho ncigiibonring Uoi'crmiieut a‘illngc.s. 

Navli, ciglit milra ea«t of Xavnlguml, has n teinplo of Ivnlmosli- 
atirdcr aadth nn inscription. 

Nilgund, a smalt village lavelam miles Fonth-avest of Gadag. avith 
in ISSl a population of 810 , has n Icmplo of Nilnlynn built of 
polisbed stone avith a large hall or tmiadup in front. The roof of 
tho temple is supported on tavolvc round nnd highly carved pillars 
and tbo avails arc adorned with mythological suulp'tiircs. 'I’o tho 
coat of tho north gate of tho village is an inscription dated 10 It. 

Widgundi, a Bmnll a-ilhigo five miles west' of llaiikilpur.hna fivo 
msenbed stones vming in longtM -i'O’io o’ ami in brivadlh 
from 2 tol 0 . Olio of the mscnplionsavhieh bcar.s no date belongs 
to tho loign of tho fourth ll.Jshtralada king AmoghvarMi I, ( 861 - 
87 /) and records tliat hw feudatory Baukeyanis of llio ClmllnLtmi 
family had tho government of tho Banavitsi IVclvo-thousaml, tho 


1 Stokes' Bclgaani, Q. 
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Bollvola Tlircc-linndreO, the Kimtlur Fire hundred, the Purigerc or 
Lakshineshvar I'hreo-hundred, nnd the Kundargo Soronty.* 

I7idgundi, n email village nine miles ca';t>80Uth-cnst of Ron, has 
four small black slono temples of Biimlingdev, Dashameshvardov, 
Knlmalhdcv, luid Xilniynndev. 

Nidncg^al, about ten miles south of Kod, with in 1881 a 
population of 07 , has a temple of Kdleshvar said to have been built 
by t1nkhntiach!iryn. Tliu templo contains two images of Basova and 
one of ICiiloshvar. Near the templo aro iitcon caiwod stones some of 
them inscribed. 
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Nidsllingi, a small villago ton miles north of Hdngal, with in 
ISSl a population of 79, has two inscriptions doted 1109 and 1110. 

Ila'nolJOIlllur, 1 1' 37’ north latitude nnd 75“ 41' cast longitude, 
on the roonn-llnriharroad, .about eighty miles south-east of Dhiirwilr, 
is a municipal town the head-quartcre of the Ranebennur sab-division 
with in 1 SSI a population of 10,208. Till 1830 when it was merged 
into the Bhdrwar collcctomte, ll.-lnchonnnr was the licad-qnarters 
of a sub-cnllcctoratc. Upsides the usual sub-divisional revenue and 
police ollices Kiinebennur lias n mnnidpality nnd a travellers’ 
i)un<'alow. In 18S2-83 the municipality had an income of £429 
(He''^4 29U) chiefly raised from octroi house nnd other taxes; nnd an 
Pxponditiirc of £520 (Ils. 5200) chiefly on conservancy roads nnd 
wntcr-‘'upply. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,023 of whom 9323 
svere Hindus and 2295 .Miisalm/lns. The 1881 ransus showed a fal 
of 1421 that is a total of 10,202 of whom 8398 were nmdus and 
1801 Musslmdns, llj'incbcmiur is noted for the cxcellonco of us 
cotton oml silk fabrics which arc largely exported to the ncigbbounng 
districts. There is a considcmblo trade m cotton and a weekly 
market is held on Sundays. The town has five schools, " templo, 
ami a Ma^nlrndu .s.sint’fl tomb. Of the five seboos, three are 
Kunart-c nnd one UindiisWiii, nnd one is a girls school. h.cnr tho 
iviinnrt. - nf .SiMflliosIivnr is nn inscription anted 1489 
lamp pd arof teu^ o of fe ^.1 jiasalrndn 

giving '''“’.’.'"’"r r . ^ cniiif Hnzrnt JnmiilsliAh Wiilo who camo 

tomb IS s.ud to belong to 

from ; /iring a raoiiso a cat a dog a stag a snako 

uml 7 Wo gathering of people chiefly of the town 

nnd a mungw.o. * 6 S <luring tho Mnhnrram week. 

Sc S s supported on forty stone and mnnerous wooden pdlom. 

i«cr 11 ■nunebennur ns a markottown of 

In 1791 ,:ti ^oygo gardens nnd groves to tho 

Himo extent nnd impor once MarAtho freebooter 

cast nnd north. bno m P j BAuohonmir on 

DhnndiaVAgh. 

D*' ■ — ■ ■ - 


Kiusniiroi. 

ltAKCO£.VNI7i:. 
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assaalfc was made by advanced picqnets of fifty Europeans and 150 
natives under the command of Lieutonant-Colonel Monypenny aud 
tbe leading battalion the first of the lino. Colonel Stevenson posted 
cavalry round the fort to cut off the garrison’s retreat, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Monypenny led the attack with such dash, that the place 
was esoaladed without the loss of a man. Most of the garrison of 
600 men were killed. The town was given to Appa S5heb. Colonel 
Wellesley remained six days at Ednebennur, and on tho 2nd of 
July loft for Hdveri on his way to Savanur.^ On the 11th of 
October 1818 a party of General Mnnro’s force occupied Bdnebennur.® 
Rattihalli, about ten miles sontb-oast of Kod, is a large village 
with in 1881 a population of 2332. Till 1864 when it was transfoircd 
to Hirekerur, Rattihalli was the head-quarters of tho Rod sub-division. 
Rattihalli has a ruined fort and a temple of Kadambeshvar in the 
Jakbandchdrya style, built of sculptured slabs, and with three domes 
supported on thirty-six pillars. There is a weekly market^ on 
Fridays when chillies arts chiefly sold. There are seven inscriptions 
in the village varying in date from 1174 to 1550. Four of them 
are in the temple of Eadambeshvar two on either side of the fort 
gate and one on the loft of the village gate. The inscriptions in the 
temple are one dated 1174 in the reign of the Kalachuri king 
Someshvar (1107-1175),’ two dated 1238 in the reign of the Devgiri 
Tddav king Singhana IL (1209-1247), and one dated 1298 in tho 
reign of the great Edmohandra or Bdrodev (1271-1308) of the same 
dynasty.* The inscriptions on the fort gate are dated 1547 and 
1657, and on the villnge gate 1550, probably referring to tho 
building of tbe fort and the village wall in tho reign of the eleventh 
'Vijaynagar king Saddshivrdy (1542-1573), In 1764 in tho war 
between Baidar and tlie Mardthds, Rattihalli was the scene of a 
signal rout of Haidar’s army. Uniting with tho force nnder his 
general Fazl Ullah, Haidar took a strong position at Rattihalli with 
20,000 horse and 40,000 foot of which one-half were disciplined 
infantry. The fourth PeshwaMddhavrdv (1761-1 772) gaining through 
his cavalry correct information of the strength of Haidar’s position 
determined not to attack it and instead employed his trOops in 
driving out Haidar’s garrison from the towns and villages north 
of the Varda. In the hope of bringing on a general engagement 
Haidar moved, with 20,000 men intending to retire and draw tho 
Mardthds towards the strong position which Fazl Ullah held with 
the main body of the army. The MaTd.thds threw out a few bodies 
of skinnishers who, retiring as he advanced, drew Haidar forward 
until their parties, always going away bnt steadily thickening, at last 
formed solid masses of horse, which gradually moved round Haidar 
and his camp and, not without heavy loss, forced him to turn his 
feigned retirements into a real retreat.’ 


1 Wellesl^’s Supplemeut^ DespatoTies (India, 1797- 1805), H. 34 - 39 
wlJ. 2nd July 1800. 
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Boilt 15° 48' north latitnclo and 75° 48' east longitnde, about 
fitty-firo miles north-east of Dhdrwur, is tho head-quarters of the 
lion sub-division, with in 188 1 a population of 5229. Till 1869 when 
it was transferred to Gadag, Ron had a subordinate judge's court. 
Bon. has seven small black stono temples. In one, tho temple of 
Ghamcshrnrdor, is an inscription dated 1180. 

Sangur, a small villago on the loft bank of tho Yarda about 
twelve miles south-west of Kar.aigi, has n small temple of Ishvar 
with a roof supported on two octagonal pillars. The villago has also 
a temple of Virbhadra and a ruined fort Yirbhadra’s temple has 
two inscriptions dated 11G4 and 1412. On the bank of the fort 
ditch is a hero-stone with an inscription dated 1234 and near it are 
ta'o inscribed stones one dated 12G4 and tho other a fragment. 

Sa'lonlialli, about ten miles north-west of Kod, with in 1881 
a ])opuIntioii of 523, has a largo temple of, IWraling and smmler 
toraplc.s of Unniiin^n, Ilnrihnr, Kallappa^ and Ndn^an. The 
Bamling temple has three inscriptions one on tho south datod Ul4, 
another on one of a row of stones also to the south of the 
temple dated 1203, and tho third on a monumental hero-stone or 
rimi also dated 1203. Kallappa's temple on the bank of the 
Clukkonati re.'orvoir about half a mile from the village has an 
inscription dated 1142. The Harihar temple has an 
dated 1203 of the timo of the 

Billril II. f 11.91 - 1211). Tho inscription shows 
last Banariisi Kddnmha chief, though snbingnted by 
making nclivo rcsistanco.' NdrAyan's ‘““tf m 
dated 1210 , and outside the villago in a row “f, “ 

orrirgaf dated 1203. Leaning against tho wall of Hanumdn s temple 

is an inscribed stone dated 1580, . „ , .7 

Savdi, a small village five miles south-west of f ^ ® 
of Bniliinndov and Ndrdynndov each 

“ a - 

tlio liead-quartors of the ^ Weekly market is 

:f a ... »4.. 

Kalmeshvnr, the dates have not been made out. 

SUringOM, a village about 


nn'oTd stone weir across the w irrigating over 

lic-ad-workB of an old canal sovont {onAinc eighty-nine old 

7000 acres of garden and 
reservoirs, 
lop and nbout 


{ garden and lorraccu lauu 

inio weir sovcnloon rock. It 

,.il 100 foot long is founded on a 0 g 
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built of old carved tomplo stonoa said to bo broufjbt fro7n ITiingsl 
Ono of tlio Btonoa lins an Old Kitnarcso inscription of nincty-twro 
lines fairly lo^blo. Tliero nro parts of similar inscriptions on three ’ 
other stones fixed upright.' 

Sidonur, a small village about ton Tuiles north of Kod, has a 
tomplo of Kalloshvar with an inscription slab. 

Sirgod, about eight miles BOOth-west of llilngal,within 1881 a 
population of 1138, has temples of Kallcshvnr and IshvTir. In front 
of tho temple of Knlleshvar is a hcro-stono or vinjal with an 
inscription dated 11-13. In tho tempio of Ishvar is an inscription 
dated 1187. 

Sirur rillngCj four miles south-east of Gadag, with in 1881 a 
population of 891, has temples of Maligi-Islivasnr and Torangjilln- 
Briihmadcv and four inscriptions. Two of tho inscriptions dat*^ 
1040 and 1042 nro in Torangnl la's temple; ono dated 1273 i.s in 
hlaligi’s tcmplo and tho fourth dated lOfS is at n gate called 
Eurnvngalagnsi. 

Sitikond, about eight miles west of ICod, ha.s an inscribed stono 
on tbo edge of a rico field to tho cast of a reservoir dated 1043. 
Just below tho inscribed stono is a mii stone. 

Soitltur, a largo villago about ten miles sonlh of Gadag, with 
in 1881 a population of 2373, has Slmirito temples of Ishvar 
Malloshyar and Virhhadra nnd a Jain tcmplo. Tbero nro live 
inscriptions in tho villago ono dated 869 in tho reign of tho 
IWalitralcuta Icing Amoghvarsh I. (851-877) and giving tho name 
of his foudntety Ahavliditya; another dated 931 is in tho tomplo 
of Virbhndra and belongs to tho Biishtmkuta king Erbhna 17. 
(945-956). It gives tho namo of tho villago ns Snratavnra tho city 
or villago of lizards. A third dated 1071 is in tho Jnin tomplo, a 
fourth dated 1091 in tho tomplo of Ishvar, and a fifth dated 1107 in 
tho temple of Mallcshvar. About 1193 Soratur was the scono of a 
Dovgiri Yiidnv defeat byNnrsimli tho son of tbo great Uoysala 
king Balldl II. or 7ir Batldl (1194-1290).® 

Sudi villago, about nine miles nortli-oast of Ron, with in 1881 a 
population of 1 993, has a fort, temples, and inscriptions. Thero 
arc three temples of Basvanna with an inscription dated 1084; 
one tho Jodu Kalnshada Gudi or tho Tivo Spiro tempio with three 
inson^ions, one dated 1010 in tho reign of tho Western Chdinkya 

'‘"Other dated 1050 and the 
wa • ’ ““ r T oj^n^'hogun with ono inscription dated 

ilOGS 1075 /X™ king SomcshvnrII. 

n finiViS tiT -n ™ ‘DBcnptions dated 1009 and 1084 in 
afield outside tho^ago and an inscnptiou in tho fort dated 11 SO 

Sudi 

SMe. ol »Wok to™ iwKS”S i'*' 


I Mr, K. B. Joyner, C. £, 


- Fleet’s Kinarcso 'Dynasties, 35, 37, 6$. 
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, Sliribil'n, a small villftgo in IlAmclurg torritoi 7 nbon); tmlve 
miles north o[ Nargtmdj is noted as the place whore in 1858 Mr, 
Mniison, Political j\gcnl of the Southern MarAtlia Country, was 
murdered by tlio Nnrgund cliief, Mr, Manson, who was in the 
primo of life, intelligent energetic and decided, had incurred much 
ill'Will from his connexion witli tho Iiiiim Commission, bat his 
frank and kind disposition gave him eonsidorablo influence noth the 
Bombay KnmAtnk chiefs. Hearing that tho Nargund chief had 
placed guns on his fort,' ]tlr. Manson moved with great speed to 
lbclbrKitDnDdi|nnrtcr,loavinglii3 escort behind and taking withhim 
only a dozen troopers of tlio Southern Moratha Horse. He came to 
Ih'inidnrg wbero the chief a lialf brother of tho Nnrgnnd chiof 
received liim cordially hut advised him not to go to Nargund or 
through Nnrgnud terntory as the county all roond was unsafe. 
Jn'spi'lo of this warning nt five on tho evening of Saturday tho 29th 
oi May Mr. Manson sot oil through tho Nargimd territory towards 
Dharanr with an escort of twenty-one won. Ho pressed forward 
that night to SnribAn about ten miles south of BAmdurg and 
lay down in liis palanquin which had Ijeou placed on the 
raised platform of a rest-lioiiEO. Meanwhile tho Nargnnd *io£ 
who was greatly incensed nt a letter sent by Mr. Manson from 
BAmdnrg and who feared that tho Political Agent had full know- 
Iwlgo of his treason went towards BAmdurg with seven or eight 
humlrod horse nnd foot. On the way, hearing that 
at SnribAn, ho turned aside and came to tho 
A band of armed won sent by tbo obiot Bnrronndcd tbo viDogo, camo 
do rto ibo spot wlicro Mr. Manson and bis ^rty ^vere asleop, 
S tlio Sonl?y and nisbcd upon Mr. Manson. Mr. Mmsoo ronsed 

l“ p“»S, ^taPiuin nS .ttoy to;; gi 

On the .Will of ?Iny luoutenant 

Snrilrin with a parly of tho ®°"‘''®|!?ifJ™ttookit^K;alAdgi whore 

Mr Mauson's body wbicli was pnvtlybnTnt,toolv«.w r,;a“‘ b 

U wiw Comrily^inlmvod and Cnalty seat to 

Tadas is a largo village on ”p™pMation of 2701. 

ten miles iiollh-"’osf of fahig^io i, CoUectoriB bungalow. 

K lies m. the DI.Arwi^-Kumta road i^nd has a um ec ^ 

Till 1 802 it was tho hcad-quarlcrs of a P®tty d'Visw 
liad 231 houses, fen shops, a tomplo. andwo ^ 

Togur, about fifteen miles E 81 a population of 

i,,,! a., ji»™. 


I .Ucr nlmvfl Nnrpimt. ' 

^ UliiBw’ llincnuy, Aw-cuO'*. 8*. 
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'I’outcs prepared in 18G2 Tegnr appears ns Tnigoor -ffith 600 liouscs, 
a market on Fridays, eight shops, sovon wells, ponds, and n water- 
CQurso. The camping gronndis dry rough and strong ; and towards 
the end of the hot woathor water is scarce. 

Tirla'pur is a largo village on the IlnbH-Biidpnrrond, ahont six 
miles west of Navalgand, with in 1881 apopnlationof 1559. TirMpar 
has a travellers’ bungalow and is one of tho chief baiting places for 
the cart trafllc from Bijdpur and tho Nizdm’s territories. The 
village is badly off for water especially in tho hot wcatlier. Near 
the village is a largo reservoir which was built before tho'bcginning 
of British rule. 


Trimalkop, with in 1881 a popnlntion of 296, is a small viHsgo , 
on the Poona-Harihnr road about twelve miles south of Ilnbli. It 
is largely used as a bolting place and has a travellers’ bungalow. 

Tuminkatti, eg the Dhtirwltr-llnisur frontier nbout fifteen 
miles south of R/lnebcnnnr, is a large village on the Tnngbhadra, 
with in 1881 a populaiion of 4622 of whom 4221 woro Hindus, 397 
hfusalmdns, and four Christians. Tuminkatti has a school and a 
weekly market on Wednesdays. , 

Hkund, a small village about fivo miles west of Bdnobennur, 
with in 1881 a population of 730, has n temple of Knllcshvnr with 
an Old Kdnarcse inscription slab (5’x2'G'^. G^cro is a copper- 
plate grant in tho possession of ono Slinnkor Ningapa Bdjar. 

H^al, on tbo Foona-Haribar road, about tbreo miles north of 
Hubli, is a largo village with in 1881 n population of 2976. Tho 
villago has an outstation of tbo Basel Gorman mission. Tliero 
are threo temples in tbo village all said to bavo been built by 
JakhanfiebArya. Two of them, Kalmcsbvnr’s nnd Virbbadra’a, are 
small and modem looking, but the third Chandramatileshvar’s is a 
large black stone temple with sculptured walls and pillars. There 
ore three inscriptions in tho villago two of them on tho roadlca^ng 
to tho mined fort of Unkal. 


Vadenpur, a small villago about fivo miles north of with 
in 1881 a population of 330, has to tho north an inscribed stone' 
dated Monday tbo twelfth of tho bright half of Mrtik (Octoher- 
November) 1500 (S. 1422 JOunduhhi bamvalsttr), Tho inscription 
records tho mant of Maypnr (?) to tho Lingdyats as an atonement 
for tho murder of a woman named Kapito by a man whose name 
appears to road Lingaknnteyavadnr KenidsannadnAyak. 

VanhaHi, a small villago about two miles north of Shiggaon, las 
a temple of Ishvar with an inscription. 

of w a? » ^881 a population 

of 558, has » temple of Zalleshvar with a hcro-stono or vmal henr- 
mg an msmption dat^ 1288. In the land belonging to om MallA- 


1 MdstiM in an atljwvation of maWmWnJ 


or tho BtoBo of a great «a«. 
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fifteen miJes wpoi- p v,. • 
J881 n population of 1709, tos till 1862 fl,« “ 

division, ’ ““ head-quarters of a petty 

£g.“ta ’” "^'' ®» 

ojES’steri'tr'^/^! taisei . 



f Jin‘?nl.nnf i/vi/T ^“‘““‘6“/“ ‘'“o JMizam'B territories. The storv is 

S-nSf iS overthrow of the BijSpnr Adilshk 

t 'h*“o*’ofi’^edtwofamonssaints,KhwiliaBand TTnwiifr 

at B,]dpur,and Shdh Mira AhdulKajak Eddri at Slbuma in S 
Isiwini scoantiy. Eiidrj worJrod many mimoles and rode witbasnake 
whip on a scorpion-bridled tigor which gave him the name of the 

Humiliated by a power which could make a wall move Kddrf returned 
to Kulburga without sooing Khwitja and died of grief Khwdia 
cursod his grandson for causing tho death of his saintly visitor 
and tho boy too died. Sinco then tho tiger-riding saint’s 
fomo has spread and various tombs have been raised in his honour. 
Botroji, a Maritha headman of Koregnon village in Sfitdra a great 
dovotoo of tho saint, saw him in a dream. The saint Mked 
him if ho had any tvish and Bctroji prayed tho saint to live near 
him and take cave of him and his family. The saint told him that 
ho would find impressions of tho saint’s hand or panjds lying near 
his pillow and that ho 1703 to take them to Temnur and worship 
them there. Oa awaking Batroji found near bis piUow two canes 
nnd a hand or panja riding on a silver tiger. He took them to 
Tomnur and began to worship them. About 1720 the present tomb 
a mud-wallcd whitewashed building with a wooden roof still stand- 
ing was built by a descendant of Betroji. Tho present objects of 
worship are two hands or panjds on two small brass horses. The 
ministrants are descendants of Betroji who get about £120 (Rs. 1200} 
ns olforings from tho dovotcos at tho hiir. The hiir is held on the fifth 
of tho dark half of Phdlgttn or March-April and lasts about four days. 
Of 'tho twenty or twonty-fivo thousand Hindns and Musalmdns who 
attend tho fair only about 6000 are dovotoos, who come under vows to 
tho saint to euro vonoreal disease. They come from various parts of 
the Dhllrwiirdistrict,fromBolgaum, Bijdpur, Kfinara, and theNizfim's 
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1 Mr. C, AViltsbirc, C, S. and Bdv Eabidu Xinnairdr Venkatesb. 
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Chapter ZIV. territories. Persons snfEering from disease promise, if tlie saint cures 
— them, to ofEer sheep and fowls and to feed Musahn£n beggars, 

Places. They take medicine in the name of the saint and if cured come to 

Yjaunmt. Yemnnr to fulfil the vows. On arriving the devotees bathe in the 

Benihalla which flows close by .the town, smear their bodies with mud 
and swallow some incense burned before the sacred bands mired 
with the water in which the sacred hands have been bathed. The 
promised sheep and fowls are slain by a Mnsalmdn who is paid 1 Jd. 
(1 a.) a head. After being boiled and offered with a wheat cake 
to the saint, the animals are eaten by the payer of the vow if 
he is a flesh-eating Hindn, If he is not a flesh-eater he gives 
the animals to the l&rdtha ministrants or to the people." Sometimes 
brass and silver horses and hands are presented to the saint. These 
are kept near the original horses and hands and worshipped with them. 
The fair is a considerable centre of trade; abont £2500 (Bs. 26,000) 
worth of goods are sold every year. About 200 booths are set up by 
LingdyatMardtha andlifussdmdu dealers.^ The articles sold are rice, 
pulse, sugar, sweetmeats^ cooked food, country liquor, grapes, guavas, 
water and musk melons, plantains, flowers, matches, firewood, 
fodder, waistcloths, women’s robes, jackets, small and largo trousers, 
small carpets, thread, needles, combs, redpowder, perfumes, tooth- 
powder, false pearls, and coral heads, copper brass and iron vessels, 
metal lamps, small hoses of tin brass and copper, toys, and bamboo 
baskets. The buyers are chiefly consumers, and all payments are in 
cash. The people spend the four days of the fair in great merriment 
Hindus buy su^r, flowers, and perfumes and if they have made a 
vow, offer them with animals to the saint, making a small money 
present to the ministrant. Mnsalmdns offer cooked food and 
presents in money to the Mard^tha ministrant and to the Musalnuin 
beggars, but abstain from animal sacrifices. When they have paid 
these vows, the people form in groups and go to hear dancing 
girls and singing and playing beggars, or go to see wrestlers, or 
buy and eat sweetmeats and fruit, or buy toys'for children, or combs 
matches needles and thread for home use. A municipality, which 
is managed by the Navalgund commissioners and is maintained by 
a pilgrim and shop tax, has been opened since the 28th of January 
1881.* The pilgrim tax, which in 1882-83 yielded £241 (Es. 2410) 
is levied at the rate of l^d. (1 o.) on each pilgrim. The shop tax, 
which yielded £32 (Rs. 320) is levied at le. to 2s. (Re. |-1) on 
each shop or booth according to its size and amount of business, 
The charges amounted to £381 (Rs. 3810) most of which was spent 
in improving the water-supply. 

Traonrei. Terguppi, a small village on the Benihalla abont twelve milna 
south-east Of Huhli, has a temple of NdKlyan, with a stone 
onscTiption. 


1 The details are thirty booths of sweetmeat-znakeis : twcnty-five each -of brass 
vessels, sugar, and grocervseUers, and t^ty each of dealera £ eloth iSn 
plantains Bngarcane and §laaawarc. Mr. 0. Wiltshire C S 
•Goycmuient NoUaeatum, Genet?! Department^ 3413 of iah October 1881. 
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Tirn Sinlo of Sa'vanur, consisting of twcnly-firc villages scattered 
tlirongh tlio Dli.'tnnir snb-divisions of Banklipur and Kamjgi, has 
nn cPtiniatod area of seventy square miles, a popnlation according to 
the ISSl census of hSjTOO, and, during the live years ending 1883, 
nn average yearly revenno of JC5GG0 (Rs. 5G,G00). Round tlio 
toivn of Silvanur, which is ahout forty miles sonlh-east of DhiSrivilr, 
the state lands stretch nbont thirteen mil6s west and cast, and 


about nine or ten miles north and south. Except in the west 
avhore arc low scrub-covered hills, the country is flat and rather 
bare of trees. No river nath a flow of water throughout the year 
pasecs through S.-lvanur, but the Varda, on its way through Zarajgi, 
touches the sonth-cast boundary of the state. Several villages are 
provided with re.^ervoirs and ponds, and on the supply of aator 
stored in these during the rains, the people depend for the greater 
part of the year. As the hot season advances the supply of 
water in tiic«o ponds runs dry, and people have reroiirso to wells in 
neighbouring rillages or to temporary wells sunk m the beds of 
f mall streams. Most of the stale villages aro propded with wells 
which are used both for drinking and for watering rattle. The 

climate is hot, but tbo rains are nf^wt 

The climate of the tomiof Silvannr, which has n rainfall of about 
twonty-fivo inches, is considered better than that of Dhilrw.in 
Witbiu Savnmir limils there is only one forest at 
the Jlritish innnngcmenl of the state began this forest was much 
ininred. Lately a good deal has been done in planting timber trees 
and Urn forest is now more thriving.. Besides this specially reserved 
t t k inm-irind inniicro m'ui, and buhJml abound in all the yilln^cs. 

nn.1 that of «»i<- soil 


is ciirried on by Jlniliinans of money 

villages bavo pifer moneylondors. The 

borrow w not nlcdgcd ns security. 

Yearly rate of interest, s'bcii prope y P ^ pledge of 
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tlio orcflitor its procluco at soraotliing less tlian tlio market rate. 
Formerly llio Kaw/ib used to borrow money from lontlors in the 
noigbbonring Dbarwfir sub-divisions oE Gndng, Uankdptirj Knrajgi, 
and Iblnobonnur, and also from liis oam relations nl n yearly rate 
of interest of twelve per cont. There is no mint at Sdvaunr. 51ia 
Imperial rupee is the only coin in circnlntion. IBcroro the state 
came tinder Tipu (1785) there was n mint at wdiich gold coins 
called Sfivanur UnnSj bearing the name of the reigning Nnwdb and 
valued at Cj. 8d.j were made. No silver was coined at this mint. 
Prices and wages are the same ns those in the neiglibonring Dlulriv/tr 
townsand villages. The Sdvnunra/icr is equal to twenty Max and the 
capacity flier is equal to about 170 Mux. Hdvuniir is not a place of 
much trade. There i.s somotrado in cotton and grain, but not on nearly 
80 largo a scalo ns in tho towns of ITiibli and Gndng in DbSrwir. 
Cleaned cotton is the chief article of export to Kutnta or KAnvar, 
Tho leading articles o^impo^t arc rice, oil, sugar, and other groceries. 
Tho only iSArnnur manufactnro is tho weaving of women's robes, 
cheap waistcloths, and other coarse cloth. 


Tho SAvnnur family is said to belong to tho Mcyanna tribe of 
Pathdns.i As far as is k-nown from tbeir family rccord.s, twenty 
generations passed between Abdul Karim KhAn, the first Malik or 
bead of tbeir villages in Kfibul, and Bnblolo Kbnn, the fonndoi of 
ths family in Ibo llcccan. Malik Awtan Khdn, the fifteenth in the 
line, entered Hindustdn in the train of Timur’s army. Dodn Khdn 
the Bcvontocntli m descent first changed the title of Xralik for that 
of Nawfib and rose in imporianco at llm Imperial Court. Owing to 
tUodisplonsuroof the Emperor JnbAngir (1C05-1C2C), or perhaps 
to a ditloronco with tho nobles of tbo court, Bablolo Khan loft Delhi 
OTd wonttotlio poocan,wlicro bo romnined for some venrs with 
KMn JahAn Mi tho Mogbal viceroy of tho Dcccan. iSlien KhAn 
JnhAn foil nndor Shah JahAn’s displeasnro and washarassod to death 
Bahlolo Klutn ontored Murtma NizAm Shah’s (1605-1630) service, 
but quitted It soon after on the murder of Mnrbiza in 1631 by his 
minister Fatoh KhAn. Eo then wont to BijApur whoro ho was 
.received by Mahmud Adil Sliiih (1620 - 1656). Eis son 

f service under 

Ml Adil Shull n. (1650-16(ra), and in 1G60 was employed with Bjlii 
Ghorpadoof Mu^ol and afterwards with KhAwasKhAnto check tlio 

.^Mul Karim, nlse called Abdll 
Karim Bahlolo KhAn, tho next in tho lino wis one of the most powerful 


best troops and So wJst cncnjic?ff"tl?c"thre^ 1.603; They ore the 

From a oonantrasneas ol IhcirMncrioritv iif 'i ten m anns against it 

national connection Trhicii c*ists^oii£r^JiJ.m''i’”’ *°S“6>cr vith n rclianco ontlic 
of different princes, they Lvo’Smf »«“«<'«<• into tho sen-iecs 

disKogaishes them asnwieh as^ h^mtaciTof iJirf manncrenhlch 

men ui tlio empire. Xliey Ucat even tho'lnSa. « i™”' “verj- othi r race 

From tho knoimleroeity of tKemncr it ii « ’ ^ Httlo respect 

on them even when they deae^oit^as a *“’n^'®tpunWiiiiciil 

them STithnsaaesinationnhicli they seldom flu f ‘•’‘"‘“i rovenge li.is femiliariscd 
ttpur nnmbcre dibbles them troin^ki^ venmanre"?’ "'’’“nror the sm.allna*sof . 
Hiatoij- of tlio Jlilitanr TnuuaotioDs H?- ®Pen nlt-wks. Onnoh 
•Hoprint 1801), 1. 6. 7, ifc. the lintisli Ration in HindnsWo (mXs 
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r ^ estate.holdor or jdgirdwr of Adoni, procured for 

lim as Ills wife s dowiy the fort and subdmsion of Bdgalfeit in South 
Biiapur, and, was of still greater value, the support of the 
Abyssmian party at the Bqdpnr court of which his father-in-law was 
the head. Abdul Kanm commanded thoBijapur armies during several 
campaigns against the Mardthds, and on some occasions met with 
^cess. On the death of Ali Adil Shdh 11. in 1672 Abdul Karim 
was appointed governor of the Bombay Kamdtak, Sunda, and 
the Konkan, but the jealousy of the regent Khdwas Khan prevented 
him taking the appointment. In his wars with Shivdji ho 
suffered defeats and had to return to Bijdpnr in disgrace. Taking 
advantage of the nnpopnlarity attaching to the regent Khdwas 
Khan owing to his alliance with the Moghals, Abdul Karim 
procured the regent’s assassination and succeeded to the chief power 
in the state, which ho held till his death in 1678. Under his 
guidance, the Moghals, who came to secure the surrender of Bijdpur, 
were repulsed and had to make a treaty. He also qnelled a 
disturbance in the Karndtak, and his eldest son Abdul Nabi Khdn 
conquered some country further south, and became the Nawdb of 
Kadappa about 240 miles south-east of Sdvannr. His surviving sou 
Abdul Rauf Khdn continued in Bijdpur service, aud, on the fall of 
Bijdpur in 1686, he was sent to deliver the state seal to Aurangzeb. 
He then entered Aurangzeb’s service receiving, with the command 
of 7000 horse, the title of Dildwar Khdn B^ddur Dildwar Jang 
and an assignment of the twenty-two nahdls or petty divisions 
of Bankdpur, Torgal, and Azamnagar or Belganm yielding a 
yearly revenue estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 Idlilis).^ At Erst he 
made Bankd.pur his head-quarters, but afterwards taking a fancy 
to the site of a small village named Janmaranhalli, he founded there 
the town of Savanur or Shrdvanur, as the place is still locally called 
perhaps because the removal took place during the Hindu month of 
Shrdvan or August. Abdul Rauf Khdn was employed on sevej^l 
occasions under the Moghals. Ho aided in reducing Venkappa Hdik 
the Berad chief of Vakenkeri now Shordpur in the Nizdm’s territories 
and was afterwards sent to subdue the refractory estate-holders or 
desdis of Kittur in Belgaum and Navalgund, Shirhatti, Hdvanur, 
and Dambal in Bhdr wdr. In 1 7 1 S Abdul Rduf died leaving twelve 
sons. The two eldest Abdul Fateh Khdn and Abdul Muhammad 
Khdn came to the throne one after the other each for six months. 
The third son Abdul GhafEar Khdn (1716-1721), acting under the 
orders of the Moghal Viceroy of the Deccan, was successfully resisted 
at one time by the desdi of Shirhatti and at another was forced to 
yield the fort ofMisrikota about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
kvanur to the Mardthas under Rdstia. StiU he must have been 
generally successful as at his 1^21 he left his successor 

1 Tho quarter occupied by this family ouWde the city walls is still shown at 
Bijdpur covered ^thmmswte*^^^^ Khdn married Anmngzcb’s 
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Lis DLiInviir possessions. About 1731), ns the dcpuly of tbo Isizilm 
who in 1723 Imd thrown off his nllegianco to iLo Emperor, lie 
received Bel/janm fort. Ho vrns also tlic mnster of Sinidn in Aorth 
Kannranndof Bodnur beyond tlio Timgbli.tdm. Emboldened by 
those successes in 1746 Mnjid Khiin ventured to resist sinRlc-lmnded 
tbo authority of tho farmer of the Mnr/itha dnc.s from tho country 
between tho Krishna and tbo Tunghhadra. This brought on him » 
Manltha army under tho Peahwn llSlilji (1740-1701). In 1/47 
Majid Khdn had to ngreo to a treaty by which he j-icldcd the count ry 
comprised in tho Bub-divisiona and old estate lands of Piidsbiipur, 
Kittur, Pamsgad, Gohiik, and Yiidvitd in Jlclgatim } of Biigalkot 
and Bdddmi in South Bijltpurj of Navalgund, Dambal, Annigeri, 
and part of Rdnobennur and Kod in Dlmrwiir ; of tho Btat e of Torgnl ; 
of HaiiyAl in North Kdnara j of nariharbcTOud tho Tunghhadra and 
others, thirty-six districts in all. Ho was allowed to keep Mi.srikotn, 
Hubli, Bankitpur, Ilitngnl,tho ^catcr part of Kod and ItAnobcnnur, 
and tho district of Kundgol, in all twenty-two together with tho 
himily forts of BanhApur, Torgal, and Bclgaum or Aznninagar. 
It was also agreed that the ManUhds shonld not molest Sund^ 
and Bodnur- Part of tho country ceded by tliis treaty does not seem 
to have at onco passed to tho Drardthns. 

In 1748 tho great Nizdm-nl-jMuIk died and his second .«on Ndsir 
Jang bec.nno tho ruler of naidarabad. NAsir Jang’s claims were 
disputed by his nophow Musaffnr, a favonrito grandson of Niziim-nl- 
Mulk, who allied himself with the French at Pondiohory. To op|)oso 
his rival, Ndsir Jang aided by a small body of English troops nndcr 
Major afterwards Major-General LauTCiico, tho fathcrof the Lfadras 
army, marched into the Karndtak. Ho was also accompanied by 
Majid Khdn and his kinsmen tho Pathiin Nawdbs of Kndappn and 
E!arna1. These three possc.sscd the daring temper of their nation 
and had willingly taken tho field vritliNnsir Jnngbc’cansc they made 
no donbt of obtaining in reward for tlioir military sorvico a remission 
of largo Bums^ they owed to the Moghul treasury ns well ns consider- 
ablo immunities in their states. But Nasir .Tang heeded not their 
claims and treated thorn ns vassals who had done no move than their 
toy in going to tho Moghul standard. Disappointed in their hopes 
grew won^ of a bootless war. On tho eve of the battle Mnzaffnr 
^ng was deserted by his Fronch allies, and, through tho exertions of 
tho throe Nawdbs, Mnzaffar Jang gave himself up to his undo on tho 


nearly tho whole of the countiy between the Knslma and Iho 
TShaia. The north-western portion of Ins tract Jolong«l to 
tho Sarfitlids and is part of ancient MahdrAshlra where tho Mardtlia 

’“ln“l 72 rGSnrdiS‘lcnving throe sons Abdnl Jlajid Khdn, Abthd 
SnttarLa.dn. aud Karim Khdn, tho scimnd of whom usurped t!.o 
succession hut wns displaced and put to death Ip' the other two 
brothers. Majid Khdn then heenmo tho hc.nd of the family. He began 

hyincnrringtliocnmityofthoMogalViccroythcNwamhyncgkctw 

to anply to tho Niziim for invc-dituro on his succesMon. A Moglml 
forco marched against Snvanur and Majid Khto Imd to vjchl. In 
tho ware (1720-1730) between Jvollmpnrnnd hntdra Mnjid Klidn 
,..:»i. frollidniir ntui nitdcd narfs of south and cast Belgnum to 
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given to theNawdbs tliat Mnzaffar would 
not in any way be injured. Contrary to his promise Muzaffar was 

threo^ faithlessness annoyed the 

mischief W ' «>^federated and meditated 

mischief, hut ngroed to remain quiet until they could carry out 

“T pi,? French Vneral Dnffx 

who gamed a Btilliman named Rdmdfis in the oonEdenoe ofNdsir 

*v?°i raised seditions in the army which Dunlek 

called into operation by an attack on the camp by a detachment 
commanded by M. Do LaTouche. On the 5th of December 1750 
Aasir Jang was treacherously shot by the Nawdb of Kadappa. 
iUnzaffar was sot free and the three Nawdbs began to demand 
the rewards they expected for their share in his success. During 
Ins imprisonment Muzaffar had promised everything the Nawdbs 
thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than what tho 
necessity of his affairs should oblige him to. The presence of 
the French troops made him care little for the Nawdbs’ resentment, 
and to tho French alone ho entrusted the guard of his 
person and tho care of his treasures. Not to irritate the Nawdbs 
by an absolute _ rejection of their claims, he told them that his 
ongagpmonts with the French would not allow him to determine 
anything without the advice and participation of Dnplek, and 
encouraged them to hope that everything would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondichery, On the 16th of December 1750 the 
Nawdbs waited on Dupleix at Pondidiery, and desired him to 
determine what rewards they should receive for the services they 
had rendered. They demanded that the arrears of tribute which 
they had not paid for three years should bo remitted ; that the 
countries which they governed, with several fresh territories, 
should bo exempted from tribute to tho Moghal government ; and 
that one-half of tho riches in Ndsir Jang’s treasury should bo 
given to them. It ivas known that all the loros of Muzaffar's court 
waited to measure their demands by the concessions which Mnzaffar 
should make to tho three Nawdbs ; if these obtained all they asked, 
the whole of his dominion would scarcely sui&ce to satisfy the other 
claimants in tho same proportion. On the other band, if they wore 
not satisGcd it was much to he feared that they wonld revolt. 
Dupicix thorofore postponed all other considorations to this 
important disenssion, and conferred with the Nawabs for several 
days successively. He acknowledged Muzaffar’s great obligations to 
them for their conduct in tho revolution; but insisted that he 
himself had contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore 
entitled to as great rewards, and that if such concessions were 
o.xtortod Mnzaffar would no longer be able to maintain the 
dinnity ho had acquired. With the object of setting the example 
of moderation, .in tho Inst conference, Dupleix told tho Nawabs that 
ho would waive his o^vn claims to any share of the treasures or to 
anv other advantages which might ifistress the affairs of Muzamr. 
IMnding Dupleix°determined to snuport the cause of Muz^ar 
tho Nawdbs agreed among themselves to appear satisfied with 
the terms ho proposed. • Those were, that their 
should ho augmented by some districts much less than those they 
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demanded; thattlieir private revenues should be increased by the 
addition of some lands belonging to the crovm given to_ them in 
farm at low rates; and that the half of the money found in Sdslc 
Jung’s treasury should be divided among them, but the jewels 
should be reserved to MnzafEar. This agreement was signed by the 
NawAbs who likewise took- on the KarAn an oath of allemance to 
Muzaffar declaring at the same time that NizAm-ul-Mulk himself 
had never been able to obtain from them this mark of submission. 
Muzaffar on his part swore to protect them so long as they remained 
faithfnl- 


On the 4th of January 1751 Muzaffar loft Pondicheiy accompanied 
by a French detachment commanded by Bossy and consisting of 300 
Europeans and 2000 sepoys with ten field pieces. The march was 
continued without break until the end of the month when they arrived 
in the territory of Endappa about sisty leagues from Pondicheiy. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the people of a 
village and set dre not only to that but to, two or three other 
nflighbonring villagca. The KawAh of Kadanpa., pretending to be 
greatly annoyed by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it by attacking the rear-guard of Mnzaffar’s division. A 
skirmish ensued, and the Kadappa troops, overpowered by nnmbers, 
retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by chance or 
design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of the army 
whito escorted the women ; so thnt'this defiance was heightened hy 
the most flagrant affront that the dignity of an Indian prince could 
receive, for the persons of women of rank are deemed sacred 


even in war. Muzaffar no sooner heard of this insult than he 
ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of a large 
hody of troops, and prepared to march against the NawAb of 
Badappa Bossy, who had been instructed to avoid if possible 
all occasions of committing hostilities on the rente to Golkonda, 
interposed, and, with much difficulty, prevailed on Muzaffar to 
suspend his_ resentment until the .Nawab should esploin the 
reasons of his conduct. Messengers were sent both from Muzaffar 
and Bnsay. To Muzaffar's messengers the Nawab of Kadappa 
Mswered that he waited for their master sword in hand; but to 
Bussy he sent word that he was ready to make submission 
to Muza&r through bis mediation. The difference of these 
answera stung Muzaffar to the quick, and nothing could now 
Mop him from proceeding to take instant revenge. He told 
Bussy, who still attempted to calm him, that eveiy Pathan in his 
army was a traitor; and in a very few minutes the truth of his 
assertion was confirmed. For his spies brought news that the 
tooops of all the three NawAbs were drawn up together in battle 
array; that they were posted to defend a defile which lay in the 
several posts leading to the defile were 
some days before. 

^ese preparations left no doubt that the rebellion of the Nawabs 
and indeed they had begun to concert it from the 
M^at St allegiance at Pondichery. 

S cavalry, grew impatient 

wth the slow pace of the French battalion, andhtfod on toatteck 
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tlio roLols williont tlieir aid. The Nawdhs had in their service 
many of their own countrymen, who, though much inferior in 
number, stood the shock with great intrepidity and had oven 
repulsed Jlnzaffar's troops before Bussy came up. The fire of the 
Prench artillery, after severe slaughter, changed the fortune of the 
day and obliged the Nawdba to retreat. Then Mnzafiar, irritated 
by the repulse ho had sustained, rallied his troops and heedless 
of Bnssjrs remonstrances pursued the fugitives and left once 
more the French battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in 
sight of him but in vain. They soon after came up to some of 
his troops who were cutting to pieces the body of Majid Khdn the 
Nnwnb of Sdvannr which lay dead on the ground. The Nawdb of 
Kadnppa fled from the field desperately wounded, and in pursuing 
him Muzaffar came on tho Nawdb of Earnul, who, finding he 
could not escape, turned with tho handful of troops that surrounded 
him and pushed on towards Mnzaffar’s elephant. Exasperated 
by this defiance Muzaffar made a sign to his troops to leave the 
Nawdb to bo attacked by himself. The two elephants were driven 
close to each other, and Muzaffar had his sword lifted to strike, 
when his antagonist drove tho point of his javelin through his 
forehead into tho brain. Ho fell back dead. A. thousand fire-arms 
were aimed at the Nawdb, who in the same instant fell mortally 
wounded. Tho troops not satisfied with this atonement dashed with 
fury on tho Nawab’s body-guard and cut them to pieces. The 
French battalion was preparing to hail their return with acclamations 
of victory when tho news of Muzaffai^s fate struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marclmd back to the 
camp which they found > tho utmost confusion. LMge arrears of 
nay were due to tho army, and it was to be feared that the soldiery 
would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected the others 
of sinister intentions.' 

Majid Khan was a man of cousiderablo talents rad his 

is still hold in esteem in the southern districts. He founded the 
hrra nnd flourishing town of New Hubli, the chief dmsion 
or wf/t of which is named after him Majid Peth. Mapd ^hans 

^ ' ' ”, iKT IRA ig 3 > ICS : Mallcsoi^ 
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nllegiancototlioPosliwn. Tlio besieging force Tras too strong fcr 
tlio Nnwibj and, after n siego of tlireo montbs during which the 
Buporiority of tho European artillery was first displayed, theUawib 
came to terms partly owing to tho sense of his wcahness and partly 
nndci the influence of ilurdrirdv.* Tho Fronch Company owned 
MuriLririir a large sum on account of his scrnccs in the Tricliinopolj 
■war{17‘10-1743) for which tho govemmoiit of PonJichory had pnsscil 
a bond. Ho had often threatened mischief to their aiTnirs whcnerci 
tho opportunity offered if tho money was not paid. Now, seeing tin 
great force that was coming against him and the Nawitb, lie priratel; 
offered to giro up his claim upon tho French Company if Buss; 
would oifcct hie reconciliation with tho Peshwn on moderate ienns, 
A negotiation entirely conducted by Bnssy ensued, tho result of 
which was that Hakim Khdn ond Marurirfiv made their submMaion 
to their superiors ondMurJlrirslv garo toBussy thobond of thoFrench 
Company. This device of Bussy’s came to tho notice of Siddbat 
Jang who, inlluonced by tho Peshwa BiilAji, not only dismissed 
him from his service but took measures fer his dcslmction." Under 
the terms of tho treaty tho Nawfib Hakim Klidn gave np to the 
Peshwa tho districts of Misrikota,.Hubli including the now j>tl\ 
or town, and Kundgol yielding a yearly revenue of £82,393 
(Ra. 8,23,930). To compensate ^o Nawdb tho Gutal division of 
llanebcnnur and Pnrasgad with tho district of Annigcri were added 
to Sayanor ntising his total rOTcmoo to £77,804 (Rs. 7,78,010} 
including Sunda in North Ednara. Tho KawAb was obliged in 
addition to pav £110,000 (Rs. 11,00,000) in money for tho balanco 
of wMch BankApur fort was mado over to Holkar in pledge. On 
tho othor hand tho Poahwa engaged to protect the NawAb from all 
intorterenoe on the part of tho KizAm. 

Haidar Ah, tvho in 1763 had nsnrpcd tho Maisnr throne, 
within a short time enlarged his northern frontier. The province of 
^^nurron far south into Haidar's territory and Haidar formed tho 
design of gaining tho SAvanur NawAB to his interest Besides tho 
Savanur NawAb ho was anxious to gain tho NawAbs of Karnul and 
Kndappa with the view of establishing a defonsivo cordon along Lis 
northern frontier and gaining three corps of hardy P.ath.An cavalry to 
serve with his armies. Abdul Hakim KhAn, tho Sarannr NawAb, 
raeeted Haidar's overtures, and in 1764, a largo Ifnisur amy under 
Hatda.r and Lis general Fazl UUa KhAn appeared before SAvannr. The 
situation of tho NawAb rendered it equally nnnecossaiy and 


» Grant Duffs Maiitids, 202-293, 

(Di^^M)^tra^ofSiranut?Tho’(ah of tbeso operations Onno 

Bouth-wostof Galkosdsnnd about thirtv about 200 miles 

and wsU pcoplod, dtuaS fa a ISif " ***ciisiTO 

bsationa and towera. On a wk^bout a i™ 1 “ 
strong fortress oalledBankdpimwlimco tbo’^.^i!?'! “ city is a nay 

namesof S 4 noro.BanbdpnrtodirtiBOTi 8 ltit fSm™Mfc tho twin 

m thoso conntries, which is likowiso^lod ^ “£'‘'8 *0 npd/ijar 

BituatioDofSdvannr withresneottoBumim^{?'l‘ ^TP^^^ctlilsaroincorrccL Tbs 

m nearly tho opposite dirertiOT to that riralbJ'il” Aonbletlio lUstanco and is 
toanur Bonkipur } though Bankdnur uovor railed 

place of neatly tho same name. Moor’s Narrallvo*^®'”’* distingnish it from s 
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OTCmhelmijr\“J'arSi^b°^^ o| aaccess a^iLT Hail* 
theplamsoastottafcrS^Sl^ T ^ere -spread over 

the prinoipal column when in the act of deploying cn™hron^F> 
Blaugtter a„d with greaTcffis 

Marge ot their ^nfc. At this moment a reserre of artillerr onened 
with effect on this close and compact body of cavalry, and LS 
a degree of confusion which compelled the Pathdns to dispLe and 
retire. Hai*r seized with promptitude this favourable moment fw 
R charge with his own cavalry; the fugitives were pursued to the 
very gates of the city, and a small remnant only of the infantry, 
iv^ho stripped and passed as peasants, escaped the sabre on the 
plain. I he immediate consequence of this gallant but imprudent 
effort was the unconditional submission of Abdnl Hakim to all the 
demands which Haidar had previously made, and to a farther 
military contribution of £20,000 (Es.2 lakh). Hoarding treasure 
IS not among the propensities of a Pathan, nor among the practices 
which escape the observation of a MarEha, and, as the Hawiib had 
unfortunately little credit with the moneylenders, he was obliged 
to make payment in shawls, silks, muslins, gold cloths, carpets and 
other valuables, equal according to Haidar’s estimation to the 
stipnlated sum but actnally worth four times that amount.^ The 
deteat of the NawSb enabled Haidar to ocenpy the Mariitha countiy 
as far north as the left bank of the Erishua, A Mar^tha army under 
the Peshwa MitdhavrSv (1762-1773) marched against Haidar, drove 
him beyond thoTnngbhadra, and, in 1765 forced him to come to terms 
under which Haidar agreed to give up all claims on S&vannr. In 
1776, taking advantage of the confusion at Poona which followed 
the death of the Peshwa MSdhavrav in 1778 and of the murder of 
the young Peshwa Nirdyanriv in the same year (1773), and under 
a secret agreement with Raghnntlthrav, Haidar again crossed the 
Tungbhadra and possessed himself of about one-half of Savanur, 
Before his campaign was over the monsoon burst with great violence 
and caused sn(A destruction among his horses and cattle that Haidar 
was forced to seek shelter. The Poona ministers opposed to Eaghu- 
ndthriv sent troops to drive Haidar across the Tnngbhadra. The 
attempt failed and by 1778 Haidar was master of the whole countiy 
south of the Krishna. In 1779, to strengthen Ins hold on the coun- 
try, Haidar opened an alliance with Abdul Hakim Khan by giving 
his daughter to Abdul Hakim’s eldest son Abdul Kheir Khdn, and 
Abdnl Hakim’s daughter for his second son Karim ShAh. 
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Oa tlie occasion of tliia double alliance A.bdul Ilaldm and hia wlol* 
family visited Seringapatam. Haidar came ont to meet tbom as s 
token of respect j and tbo marriages were celebrated witk gnat 
splendour.^ The half of Sd,vanur which in 1756 the Marathas Lad 
left in his possession was restored to the Nawdb on the promise oE- 
paying a yearly tribute of £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) ; and as rnuchef 
the remaining half as was under the Marathds but was now uadec 
Haidar was also restored on condition of keeping in service 2000 
choice Pathdn horse to be commanded by two of the Hawdb’s sons. 
Till Haidar’s death in 17S2 Abdul Hakim prospei-ed. Haidar’s 
eon Tipu, ont of personal enmity to Abdul Hakim, took olfeace 
ftt his neglect in not sending messages of condolence, and 
demanded a large sum on the ground that the contingent had not 
been properly maintained. This greatly annoyed the Nawdb who 
allied himself with the Mardthds. In 17S6 when the Mardthds 
began to recover their footing in the Bombay Khrndtak, Tipu made a 
demand of £280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000) from the Hawdb in lieu of his 
contingent, and sent Rdghvendra Ndik his cUef banker to receive it. 
TnkojiHolkarwas atthis time besieging Kittur tbon belonging to 
Tipu. The Nawdb sent to him for aid. He marched in one night 
to Sdvannr in the hope of surprising the banker but only secarod 
B(me of Lis followers from whom he exacted £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 
Tipn, hcari^ of this movement, proceeded from Seringapatam, 
crossed the Tungbhadra, and advanced against Sdvannr. Hnripant, 
the commander m the Mardtha army in the Decoan, joined the Nawib’s 
and Holkar’s armies at Sdvannr. Both armies met in the plain of 
Sdvannr and in the war which followed Sdvannr suffered severely. 
The prospect of an English-Mardtha alliance led Tipn to ask foi 
terms. An armistice took place on the Ist of Febrnary 1787, anf 
peoM WM conclndcd in April. The Nawdb was restored to thal 
TOrtion of his territoiw which he held before his son’s marriage witl 
xlaiaors daughter. But dreading Tipu’s treachery the Nawdb du 
not vontare to remain at Sdvannr and went to Poona, where 1« 

subsisted on a monthly pension of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) allowed bin 

by the Mardthds. ^ / 


In the TMrd Mamur War (1790-1792) after Dhdrwdr was clearei 
Tipu 8 troops Hakim adn lived at Sdvannr. At the cm 
of Fnij return from Seringapatam a party 

Word f Deteohment halted at Sdvanur, 

their desirp the Nawah telling him of their arrival and 

illness nravonf th^ personal respects. A painful attack of 

to the nalaco q * attending and conducting thorn 

m d£ At tho 1 party went to the Nawdh’fl 

remarkably fine hoys, wrehroLht^'^fu? children, who were 
tutors to bo introduced to tbc Persiau and Arnbio 

_ v « i irangts* Several cLambera Lad, 


^ Wilkes’ South of Judia, II, 207 
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coming to the gardens in which was the Namlb’s 
rt ’dcncc. It ^Nas at the end of an enclosed piece of ground dis- 
posed in flower heda, with a handsome piece of water imd fountain 
in the conlro, round which the jiarty had to pass as it were in 
renew heforo flic Nnwiib who. with a favourito son abont seven 
yeans old, was sitting iitidoran ai-ch of the room on a seat raised 
nlioiit a fool from the ground. Being very hot (May) ho was thinly 
cinU and Imd on a fiinnll cap nsnnliy worn under a turban Ho 
was old and wonderfully fnt, vain, aud talkative. The visitors wore 
very graciously received and seated on Mi-pets with tlioir bats on 
their heads. They were detained abont lialf an hour during which ho 
made many iiuiniries .about the war, how it was ondcd,and wh.at likeli- 
hood there was of his being restored to his former position. The party 

responded to the Unwab’s inquiries except on the last point for which 

for political reasons they confessed their ignorance. Ho appeared 
(•atisfiod with this and expressed himself mightily pleased at hearing 
how Tipn was subdued and liiimblod. Turning to Lis attendants) 
ns ho often did particularly when rclatingnny story in which his own 
exploits in limiting w-ero displ.aycd, ho said 'None but the Firangls 
could have done thi«,' and pointed to the favonrito son near him to 
ohsorvo the nsrty. IVhen speaking of Tipn ho could not liolp showing 
his hatred of him. If ho dared ho would have shown equal dissatis- 
faction at the Jlnr/Ithds whoso parsimony had sadly curtailed his 
splendour and dignity. Although no language but Hindvi or Moors 
was spoken he was doubtless skilled in the learned and polite langu- 
ages. Ho Imd the reputation of being a very well informed roan, and, 
from what the risitons could learn, as good ns it is usual for so great a 
man to lie. Ho made several kind inquiries after the wounds of somo 
of his visitors, how and where they received them, and appeared con- 
cerned when ho understood there was no likelihood of their recovering 
the use of (lioir limbs. Ilis hnbblo-bubblo, his constant companion, 
appeared to bo of llnglish glass curiously cut. TJioro wore soveral 
other pieces of JSiiroiw.sn glass. Ho never drank any thing but 
water of the Ganges, that is the Godilvari, not for its holiness but for 
its jnodiciiial proporlios, all other water disagreed with him. Ho had 
several camels and aldara always employed in bringing water from 
that river. At the end of the visit the guests were perfumed with 
essences and presented with betel leaves. He pressed thorn to make 
a longer stay at S.-lvanur, but Ibo approach of tho rains prevented 
tliomr Ilis many wives stayed in the gardens to tho north of the 
citv where ho went in the evening. Ho was blessed with fine chil- 
dren of which ho had at least six, the eldest not more than ton years 
old Ho seemed very fond of them and they were his chief happiness, 
ns ho was too wiso to ho imich gratified with tbo empty praise that 
courticre paid to what, lio was but too conscious, was tho pageant 
S rovaltv IS-TChisivo of his harem his chief show and exponso was 
in his tenis and sports. On his former hawking and hnntmgpartios 
few oovoreigus in India made more mngniiicont display. Ho fondly 
dwelt on his old exploits at these exorcises from which ho was de- 
bri"Vago and fatness. Ho keenly felt tho difference between 
s prrSnt fallen condition and his former elevation, ^ 

bonsS; h« l>''d been knowm to challenge tho sovereign of Maisur 
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even to a strife of nnns. Ho ^rasa man of vast dignity. When 
at PooDOj imagining coremonions compliments -vrero not properly paid, 
lo was Tory severe npon the Poona minister Hdm Phadnavis himself, 
and that too at a time when he was expecting favonr from, and 
indeed diqjendont on, that court. Enclosed hy a •wall and n ditch 
of no strength the town of Sdvanur was neither large nor well 
bnilt. Except tho palaces which were chiefly in ruins, there were 
few elegant buildings. There were no fortifications of consequence. 
Ontsido to the north and east of the city wall were several long 
streets of houses mostly empty. To the south between the city and 
the gardens, which had the mins of a handsome palace and elegant 
wells ponds and fountains, was a reservoir.^ 

In 1795 Abdul Hakim died, and, as his eldest son Abdul Khoir 
Khdn lived withhis brother-in-law Tipn at Soringapatam, the Peshwn 
recognized his second son Husain Mia and gave him in jdgir the 
town and district of Sdvanur yielding a yearly revenue of £4800 
(Rs. 48,000). For some years Husain Mia never enjoyed tho revenue 
of these districts aud still lived on the pension formerly granted to his 
father. Becked hy Tipn Abdul Kheir Khdn rotnmod to Sdvanur from 
Seringapatam and claimed Sdvanur as his birth-right. Husain 
Mia resisted his claims and Abdul Kheir Khdn went to Poona and 
got from Ndna Phadnavis a decision in bis favour as eldest sou of 
Hakim Rhdn. Edna gave him a grant to take possession of Sdvanur 
and ordered Dhondu Pont Gokkilo tho Poshwo’s aarsiibliciar or 
governor of tho Bombay Karndtak to enforce obedience. Though 
recognized by tho Peshwa Abdul Kheir Khdn, like his brother, did 
not enjoy tho revenue of his estate owing to the quarrels of estate- 
holders in tho neighbourhood. He still lived on tho monthly pen- 
sion granted to his father and oven this was irregularly and seldom 
paid. In 1800 tho Sdvanur country was tho scone of tho Mardtha 
^ohooter Dhnndhia Vdgh's outrages of which details are given 
in tho Dhdrwdr History Chapter. IVhen General Wellesley marched 
in pursuit of Dhnndhia Vdgh Abdnl Kheir Khdn placed himself 
under the protection of the British army. After Dhundhia’s death 
General Wellesley made an arrangement to secure to Kheir Khdn tho 
receipt of tho rovonucs of his estate. But tho disturbed state of tho 
countrynot mily dofoated General Wellesley's arrangements but 
rorced Kheir Khdn to retire to Sunda where he began to raise troops. 
Being prov^ ted from completing his levies by General Wellesley ho 
retnmett to Sdvannr whoro ho lived with his fiimily in a miserable 
condition.- In 1803 when General Wellesley marched to Poona 
tnrongh phdTOdr, Kheir Khdn was in a state of extreme misery. Ho 
Mpresonted his «so to General Wellesley and pressed him to oblige 

sarsullteddr to pay him part of the 
arrears of “'s pension to prevent him and his famUy dying from sheer 

distress difiicnlby, at a time when 
WelWerlvol^r®”- ^^“}®y,;vith troops, prevented General 
SSrT ^ fiemauion Gokhalo and 

therefore a present of £5 00 (Rs. 5000) was made to Kheir hy 

. loor B h’amln c, *4C . 2J0. * TraimctioBs fo the MnrStha EwpiK (1S02),S3. 
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Abdul Dnllol Kliiln improssed in tlio most fnvonrablo manner all 
%vlio -ffci-o brought into contact with liim, mid received Fcvetal 
jn-atifying tokens of tbo confidence oE Government. In 18.'i7 lie 
iTOS invested ivitli full criminal iiirLsdictioii, including llio power o£ 
life nnd death, mid three years after he received full civil jan«dictiou, 
Government reserving the right of eancelling tlic'-o powers in tlio 
event of justico not hoiiig ndinini.^tered impni-tially. In Jnnun^ 
1802 ho w.as appointed a meraboroC the JJombiiy Legialntivo Council. 
His administration nppc.ars to have been on tlic whole Fatisfactory. 
Among other iinprovcracnls ho cnuFcd a field survey of his villages 
to ho made, whioli however was found afterwards to bo too 
iinperfoct to form a basis for assessment. In Angiiht,1802 Abdul 
Dullol Klifm died at tho ago of about fifty-five nnd wrss 
succeeded by bis eldest surviving son Abdul. Kheir Kliiln, who, 
after a c.'ircor of c.vtmragnnco that materially involved the estate, 
died of tho cffcct.s of dissipation on the 1 1 th of Jfny 1 868. Ill’s son 
Abdul Dalol Klifin, a boy not quite six years old, was installed as 
his successor, and was placed under tho guardianship of his 
grandfather Muhammad Ghons Khfin, nnd was brought to Dhiirwsr 
to bo cdncnlcd. In 1878 ho wns sent to tho Iliijkoinnr College at 
Rajkot. Ho remained at IlAjkol till 1880 when ho wns removed 
to tho Riljiiriim College at Kolhapur whero he romnined till 1882. 
Till 1383 when he was given charge, tho .shite was managed by a 
(h'vdn acting under tho direct snpcriiiteiulenco of tho Collector nnd 
Political Agent at Dhtlrwilr. The Nawab died in August ISS-l. 

In 1882-83 of tbo total area of 4'l,Ct50 ncrcs 01,'128 acres were 
occupied, 8020 ncrcs wero nnoconpied nrable, nnd 4000 were 
nnavablo. Of the occupied area 15, Oil* were state nnd 15, .500 were 
alienated or ini'im lands. Before 1860-70 llio ayatora of farming 
villages to tho Knw.'ib’s rolntivcs nnd creditors while tending to ti 
heavy reduction in tho state rovoniio enhnneod tho laiidholdots’ 
burdens. In 1809-70, at a cost of £10 10 (Rs. 10,400), tbo snrvoy 
Fottlomcnt was introduced in tho twenty-five villages of tho state. 
Tho aero rotos of assessment vary from Gf. to £2 Ss. (Rs,3-24) on 
garden land, from Of. 9(7. to &>. 'M. (Ks. 32 - il) on dry (mop land, 
and from 2«. 3(f. to £1 4a. (Rs, H . 1 2) on rico laud. Tho state sharo 
of tho revenuo is collected by village onicor.s, the headman and the 
aceountant, under the control of the divth or minister. 


_ bdvanur was rather a grant in lien of pension than nn 
independent state nnd therefore tho British Government, on its 
accession to tho sovorcignty of tho Bombay KnrnJitak in ISIS, 
exercised (»mp1ote jnrisdiction over Siivanur and placed tho polico 
administration under a head constable subordiuato to tho district 
officeratBanlmpu^ Inl832 o dccdor m,ad was issued to the 
Nawa Manawar Hi4n grantmg him civil powers under Act XIII. 
of 1830. In criminal matters the Naw4b bad full powers uitb llio 
OMoption of capital pamslunont winch soiitonco the Polital Agent had 
alone power to award In 1857 tho Nawiib wns investodT^h full 
criminal powers including hfe and death. Tho Bombay Govormnont 
resorved to itself the right of appeal in civil cases hu^ in 18(50 in 
consequence of tho special confidence reposed in Abdul Dullel Khan, 
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Govi'rnmont invested tlio Nnm'ib nitb full civil jurisdiction in his State. 

territory. Before the British mnnngomont (1868) there were two sAvahvb. 

civil courts, one n fadar amin’s court and the other a sadar court. Administration. 

Cii<!cs up to £1000 (Ils. 10,000) wore disposed of by the sadar amin, 

nnd .appeals ngninst his decisions wero made to tho sadar court 

over which tho Ifawtlb presided. No appeals used to lie to the 

Political Agent Dhdrwar but ho hod tho right to review theNawdb’s 

dcci'.ions. In criminal matters thoro wore three courts, the 

sadar court presided over by tho Nawiib, a first class magistrate’s 

court, and a second class magistrate’s court. At prosont (I8S3) tho 

minister or divan exercises tho criminal powers of a district 

mngi‘.fnitc, nnd ono of tho young Nnwslb’s cousins is invested with 

tho jjowers of a second cla«s magistrate. Criminal eases which are 

not punishable by a district inngistrato aro committed to tho 

Collector nnd Politic.il Agent who reviews thoir decisions and hears 

nppKils ngninst tho decisions of tho divdn and the second class 

niagistmte. In civil matters tho Collector and Political Agent 

is now the appellate authority" and has tho powers of a district 

judge; and the divdn has tho powers of a first class subordinate 

judge. Ag.'iinst tho decision of tho Collector and Political Agent 

both in criminal and civil matters appeals lie to Govomment. The 

laws nnd regulations of tho British districts have been introduced 

into tho stale, nnd tho procedure of tho courts is regulated by the 

uroviMons of those enactments. In 1883 of thirty-ono offences 

sixteen wero tried by tho divdn and fifteen by tho second class 

mriLWstrate, Pifty-ono civil cases wero decided by the divdn. 

Thoro is also a registration oflico which rogistorod sixty-eight 


documents. 

Before the British inanagcmont there was no regularly organized 
tiolico Ho retained a fow men armed wtli muskets and dressed 
soldiers. Tho p.ay both of tho officers and the men wm 
fiuvill and they were employed as incssengors and letter oarn^ 
rd or than as constables. In I8S2-83 tho police force wm thirty- 
TZ siron-r, together with eightcon hereditary police pdtils who 
r SJ Jenson besides five dojiutics of hereditary pd^ and two 

Unit. Mills The hereditary pdtils have ront-freo lands ns 
stipendiary p.ili 3. li o hercue y p 

SXTtii «2' <B«- o' -'■fe ““ 

ov fiffcv-six per cent were from Itmo. Except ou 

'"“‘'l.ltS'r.':! .01 V'* 

rupee of lana rovciiiio ' , r-_i. Rdvanuris a municipal 

of public g""g 3 ^ rovonuo of £291 (Bs. 2910) and an 

town, with in 1S8- ^ Government po^ office 

cxpcndituro of £191 U'S. ; insncctor of post offices of 
H .™j«r lUo erriatto post to 

tho Ktloom Illusion. l«m It n StiTimor Iin^ towo Bohools, 
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of 112, a Kinareso branch school ■with an aT’erage attendanco 
of thirty-twoj and a girls* school with an a'verage attendance of 
thirty. The prevailing diseases are fever, cholera, small-pox, and 
gnineaworm. There is a vaccinator who in 1882-83 performed 551 
operations, 

Sivannr, with in 1881 a popnlation of 7648, is the head-qnarters 
of the Sdvanur state forty imes south-east of Dhdrwdr. The town 
is nearly round and covers an area of three quarters of a square 
mile. It is enclosed by a ditch and has eight gates three of 
which are mined. Beginning, from the north and passing 
east, the gates in repair are the AghSdi in the north, the 
Lakshmeshvar in the east, the Hurlikop in the south, and the 
Bankapnr in the west} the three mined gates are the Delhi, 
Gndi, and Hallipatti. The chief objects of interest in the town are : 
the Nawsib’s palace, nine mosques, a Vaisbnav religious bouse or 
math, and some old ponds and wells. All of the nine mosques 
are in fair repair. The chief are Ramalballgadi and Ebadarbdg 
with the tombs of the S^vanur Naw4hs. Outside of the town 
to the north is a small prayer place where the Nawdb goes in 
state twice a year on il^mz4n and on the Bakar Id. The 
Yaishnav maih of Satyabodhsvdmi to the south of the town is 
a large building in good repair. A yearly fair in honour of 
the pontiff or avdmij attended by a large number of bis Vaishnav 
followers, is held at the Soli time in March or April. To 
the south-west of the town is a large fmit and- vegetable garden 
watered by a largo pond adled Moti Talav or the Pearl Pond. 
The garden has maOT beautiful wells bB of which except two called 
Sad&shivbMvi and Vishnu Tilth are in ruins. The Vishnu Tilth 
is held in great veneration by BrAbmans. Near the Vishnu Tirth 
is a Hindu temple in good repair built entirely of ashlar stone. 
To the west of the town near the BankApnr gate is a large 
and beautiful but ruinous well called Alii !^&nbAvdi after Aii; 
KhAn a minister of one of the Savanur Nawdbs. Outside the 
town is a_ newly built bungalow surrounded by a garden and 
especially intended for English visitors. Between 1868 and 1876 
the town was greatly improved by Mr. B. P. Robertson, C. S. then 
Collector and Political Agent of DhArwAr who had tbe roads 
metalled and widened and many old wells and ponds repaired. 
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Tnn following nccount of tlio villngo goctdmcs Durgava and Dayomava 
and Ilir'ir tJirco-ycarly fair is contributed by Kdo Baliildur Timialnio 
V^'iikato^Ii, pcniioncd Small Cnuso Court Judge, Dhdnvdr : 

Utirgn^'a and Daynnia'v'a are tho most sridely worsluppcd deities in the 
Boinlw Knniitak- Butgn\a is Iwlievcd to bo an incarnation of Piirvati 
the liilMoni the wife of Sliiv, and Dnyntnava an incarnation of Lakshmi 
or wealtJi tlm wife of Vislinu. Durga^-n, in Dlidnvdr, is believed to preside 
over and cause rliolem, and Dayainavn to presido over and cnuso small-pox. 
Tlip name of Durgaw or Durga I3cvi appears in tho Hindu Purdns and 
flic is known and worsbijiped in all parts of tlio Bombay Presidency. 
l).ayama\a is not mentioned in any of tho Pvrdiis and she is little known 
•or won.hipjH'd in any jart of the Bombay Presidency, c.\cept in tho Bombay 
Knnii'itok. j\ceorrling to tho local story’ Dayamas-n was tiro daughter of a 
leanifd Br.-{hninn. A sweeper of tho Ifolaya or SIhiir caste fell in lovo 
with her, and fcrlucerl her in the guise of a Brilhmnn. DayamoMi, not 
knowing tlinl licr rerlucer was a Holaya, married him, and had sovcml 
children by Inm, Hayamavn onco asked licr husband to call Im mother to 
his linu'ctlmt tho might gel to Imow her. hWtangi tho mother-in-law ^mo 
to dine. The diiiiu r w'as perfect and was p-issing pleasantly when flimnp 
►aid to her son, How these sweet cakes taslo like to a roasted buffalo 
tnuKue 'r Daynmavn was liorrorstruck. She made inqmncs and findmg 
Uiat her husband svas a Hol.aya not a Briihroam slio set iiro to Mfitanp a 
Imii'e, killed all the ehildren she had liy tho IWayn, and tned to kill her 
Jtolaya hnsbaiid. Ho (led and iiid in a buffalo. Dayamas a found him out 
and kilhsl botli him and the huffalo. 

The (emnifs of Durgava and Daynnmva nro small buildings of brick 
and nmd aK! mm.^ally near tlm houses of tho Badiges or villago 
i-nmenlers. Hxeeiit in (•oiiin old Bhrines where tlioy nro of stOM tho 
• nr < m.Mpmll V of w'ood. Tliey arc of tho form and size of a Hindu 

of seicml pieo s no - Durcava painted green and Dayamava 

pi)nt.'d r.d. Iho ima ^ tho nosonng is tlio pm- 

lutiii Aiul uiidtHo cifi- . «nf\pr cltiss noftfl rinc« Ttoy 

ari-dn;ssedn. w;o.nenB rol;es bJ^™^^ carpenters are tho hereditary 
jiainled on their nrm . „n,id,® ses. Morning and ovoning they lay 

miiiihlrants orpiynj’** of ^ lamp, hum incense, wns-o tlio 

|”m?se‘!!rr!.mdTip 
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more pious Ircsik cocoanuts, offer cooked food or dry provisions and money, 
■wave a lighted lamp round tlio goddesses' faces, and bent their omi checks 

in token of atonement for sin. 7 7 

Once every third or fourth year, m the month of Tatsham or May, 
or in any other montii appointed by tho committee, a spcoial festival 
is held in honour of the goddess Dnyamava called the Dayamatan 
jdlre or Dayamava’s fair. Tliough Durgava’s name is not mention^ during 
the fair the imago of Duigovn is caixied side by side vvith that of 
Dayamava and is treated wMi equal respect "Wlien tho people of a village 
B"ree to hold 'Dayamava’s fiur the leading men of tlm village the des&i, 
^thpande, and lulharni, tlic potter, the money-counter, tho laMr or 
•watoliman, the v^lago carpenter, the blacksmith, the shoemaker, tlio Hokya 
or Mhitr, the Mildigar or tanner, the potter, the liarher, tho washerman, 
the Tnai/ipaii or Lingilyat beadle, tho jW/tt or astrologer, the bhdi or hard, , 
the tailor, tee leading landholders, longdynt priests, Bralimans, and sliop- 
keepers all go in a body wite music on New Year’s Day in tee month oi 
OhaUra or April to the temple of Dnyamava and Diirgava and there 
teU tee people teat Dayamava's fair will take place in two or throe 
months. They worship with flower and redpowder a hatchet which is to he 
used in felling timber for the idol car and send men with the hatchet inlo 
the forest to fetch timber. Some of the leading villagers form a paneh on 
committee to gather subscriptions to meet tee expenses of tlio fair. Every 
husbandman, for every twelve acres of land, is required to pay 8s. (Rs. 4) 
in cash and 16^ Ihs. of Indian millet worth about 4s. (Rs. 2). Tlte desdi, 
deshpdnde, and' other village officers each pays 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 5 - 25) 
according to his means. The committee get a largo copper pitcher and close 
its moute wite leather leaving a small slit to drop money through. Tho 
piteher is marked wite turmeric and redpowder and is caUed dalhi or the 
suhscription-pot. One of tee committee takes tlio pot from houso to house 
' and tells tee villagers to drop in their contribution warning them if they do ' 
not pay, Dayamava and Durgavn are likely to visit them with small-pox 
and diolera. In a large town like Dhinvar tee subscriptions amount to 
about £100 (Rs. 1000) j in villages they vary from £10 (Rs. 100) to £60 
(Rs, 600). When tee suhserqraons are gathered the images are fresh 
painted, except tee eyes whidi must not bo pointed till tee first day of tee 
fair. A twelve feet high wooden car is raised on four huge wheels, and on 
tee oar ashed, about twelve feet long twelve feet broad end twelve feet high, 
is built for tee goddesses to sit in during tho fair. Aboveteo sliedis a 
wooden pyramid wite an ornamented dome and on tee dome is fixed an 


open umbreUa. One end of each of two or three strong ropes, each about 
two inches thick and a hundred yards long, is lied to the middle of the 
axles of tee wheels. Hie oteer ends are left on tee public road in front of 
tee car teat people may take hold of teem and draw tee car through tee 
chief streets on tee great day of tee fair. The car is ornamented with 
coloured cloths, fiags, plantain trees, fruit, flowers, and mango leaves, and 
generally one or two naked human figures are carved to keep off tee evil eye; 
A large shed is built outside of tee town, and, on one side of it, is a rtused 
seat for tee goddesses to sit on during the fair. Notice is sent through tee 
vilkge by b^t of drum that all houses should he cleaned, cowdunged, and 
Whitewashed, and teat tlie streets should he kept dean for tee fair. The 
tei^people send to Wends and kinspeoplo within a day’s journey to come 
to tee fair. As tee tme draws near people from tee neighbouring villages 
begm to pour m. Shopkeepers raise booths on tee road sides from 

‘“d “thletes, songsters, 
to troop in. Whm tee 
village 18 cleaned and tlic houses are cowdunged and whitewashed, nine 
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or iMi l)Pforplianfl, a iJcconcl notice is sent hy boat of drum tbit fl.o 
fair IS to l...«,ii on I u^tlay tbp tctli or whatever tlio date may iS 
Mill last for a forl„,|;ht, and timl all tboppoplo of tl.o vilIaqo^sl^„ Mnii 
ji iip tliPinsohas for A lamp is lighted in W temple an.rfccpSrnr-; 
forPiglK iiiglitsandoislit .lays. This lamp burning is called “ 

or tl... I.Pg.ni,,„g of thP fair. As, during tlio fifteen days of the fair „o torn 
iiiay bp jKJuiidpd or ground, people grind millet and pound rice enough for 
beir use during tbo fair, and ns. cxcopt boiling riwnnd se-asonins se'e^ 
tables nothing else „ to Im cooked during tlie fair, people take ctre to 
]'rpjnrp v.anous c.aki-s and other sa-cptnients enough to last for a fortni'dit. 
the close of eiery fair of l).ij-ninnvn n fine he-bufialo is bought, llis 

IiroM- IS nihbeil svilli tuniioric and redpowder, «im Icaics an- tiwl to liis 
jifw, and Sandal paste and lion Prs arc laid on liiin. lie is set free and calJed 
jHiUftiJalnnn or the holy hulfiilo. lie roams nl>out the village streets and 
goes into the fields and feeds on anything he may find, no one doiiiT him 
liaini or hiiidr.inue. fJome childless or sick persons voiv to the "oddess 
that if they h.iie a child, or if their sickness is cured, they \rill setTfreo a 
biitlido in the goddes,’ imiiic. If tlieir prayers arc answered tliey set a 
btilliilo free. .‘Jiicli biifliiloes are called harhfiona or vow hutlhloes. 
J’esidi s till* holy IjiifTalo and the vow buflltloes the fair committee buy eight 
or ten he-biifTaloes and nliout a linndred (.lieep. Tliese bulValoes especmlly 
IIjpJwJj- Imlktlo sml tlm lOir httfiitloes, v}to<e fmo roaming life has made 
them Mild, nrr> geiiorally aery troublesome. To quiet tliem tliej’ are tied to 
po.fa and (.taniai for three or four days liefore the great day of the fair 
tiiid aiP furllKP weakeneil by being made to drink strong limc-Mater. 

Dll 'J'lieid.sy tliP eighth day from the anWmhom or lamp.lightiiig 
ten carjwnter women mIiosp husbands arc alive are fed in the chief Milage 
cai’jieiifpr's house, and ten Ling.iyat women u hose hnsbamls aio alive are 
fi d ill the house of the vHi or chief village landholder. Early on Wednes- 
ihiy morning, the second day, Hindu men and svomcn of all castes batlie, 
dn ss in (heir bf st, go to the goddossei’ temple, and stand filling all tho 
njipronlies. About eiglit the rillnge painter paints the goildcises’ oyes and 
Iw.ideS Ills ri'giilar wages is given a sheep. Tlio dc'iii liniids the jtaiil 
two gold or lucky neck-threads and the jnitH ties oiic of them 

round D.iyuiimsn’s and the other round Dnrgnvn’s neck. Tho (Ic^hjuiiufp 
IniiiK the iiilLtmi two gold nose oniainriits called mufftta one of wliiih he 
puts oil I).i3'ani!H.'i’s and the other on Dmgava’s nose. Next the dndi, 
tit thji nidr, jvilH, rniil Ijiflnnii nn- giM'tt helelmits and leaics as presents 
from the godilcssi s. After this the piydn's or iiiiiiistrants, that is the car- 
fieiitfiTi who m.sde the iijwges, ]n_v lloweraand jislpowder on them, di ess 
them ill fine clothes, deck llieiii with ornaments, hum iiiccMise I.i>fun- them, 
wave Hglitid camphor round their faces, and hnng them out of tlie temple. 
As sfoiii as the godde-.^'es arc bioiight out a man of the Miidig.ir or laiinor 
e.'ft/> called the Ilfinigin, who is supposed to represent the hi other of D.iya 
iiisia's liusb-iiid, comes forw.ard and raising his right Imiid, in wliitli 
lie holds a stick with a hell and a Iinndkcrehief fn-stened to it, in front of 
thegodde,.s shouts out befoiv her the names of tho private parts, and 
< out imies to shout until the car is drawn out of tho wllage ns f.ir as tlie 



the Tiiding riiilngers ns an honour and nro then brought hack and kept 
near the i-ir. A third sheej. is kill.d ami (he images nro sot on tho ror 
'Hie v illage ollieers and other le.adiiig mea stand «« ^ 

folded liaiids while the l«>oplo cllir cocoanuls, iduntnins, dnt<s, and other 

[ruilJ 'ir on-eriiigM are taken charge of by the carpenter mmislnults and 
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their assistants who stand on tl.c car l.f «« side of tJ,o gotWessos. 
Incense is burnt before the goddesses and ugJ‘tcd cainphor and lamps are 
several times waved round their faces. Abdut eleven m the morning vnth 
the leave of the fair committee the ministrant allows the car-dra^ng ta 
becin About five hundred persons take holJ the ropes tied to the axle 
of the ear. two sheep are killed, and amid sboute and yells the car is slowly 
dragged along. As it passes people pray t<> the ^ddcsscs to guard them 
from diolera and small-pox. Every time soU'o roughness on the road stopi 
the car thegoddesses ore supposed to bo disSatislicd, and a sheep or two are 
slaughtered. At evciy turn and comer *1*° public streets through 
which the car is drawn a sheep is killed. As tho car moves on carpenters 
masons and blacksmiths walk with it to dear the road. If any of thm 
thinks that tlie goddesses aro displeased b® sails to the committee who 
order a sheep or two to bo slaughtered. In this way the car reaches the 
shed outside of tho village. On reaching tl>o shed the goddesses are taken 
down from the car. Two sheep are killed and tho goddesses are placed on 
tho seats prepared for them and flowers and redpowdor aro laid on them. 
Tho laps of tho goddesses aro filled witli rice, bctclnnts and leaves, plantains, 
and a cocoanut When the lap-filling is over the pcoplo shout in prone of 
the goddesses. In the evening women of t1>® Asiiili caste, a subdivision of 
tlie ]Miidigdts or dress in fantastic clothes and donee before tho 

goddesses sin^ng their praises and telling their great deeds. Tlie A^di 
men heat drums and play music behind women, wliilo the Bdnigia 
continues to shout filthy words chiefiy the names of tho private parts. In 
front of tho shod a piece of ground, about tnn feet long and ten broad, is 
cowdunged and ornamented witli figures drawn with different coloured 
powders. On the spot so decorated, about four o’clock on tbc Thureday 
morning, is brought tho patimJakonn or h®ly buffalo, who is supposed 
to represent Dayamava’a hlhilr hushamJ.^ Eivo or six Mi'idigilrs or 
Tanners throw tho buffalo on the ground and hold liim down, somo by the 
legs and some by tbe horns and face. A hff'dlgi'r comes with a long shaip 
knife and outs tlio huffalo’atiiroat while another holds an earthen vessel 
to catch tlio blood. Next tlie vow buffaloes and one or two specially bought 
buffaloes aro led before tlio idol. Tlie liood of each is cut from the liody by 
repeated blows ivitli hatchets or sickles, AVlien this is over ono of the legs 
of tlio holy buffalo is broken and put in its montli and the head is carried 
to a small gross hut called Ufatangi's ffiidtnia or cottago and laid in it 
Several earthen lamps are lighted and ono of them is set on the head of 
each of the buffaloes. A largo quantity' of rice is boiled and set on one 
side and tho body of the holy buflhlo is <mt in pieces. Tho front right 
shoulder is tlie perquisite of the Bfmigia and is handed to him and the 
other parts are distributed among tlio village officers according to the 
village custom. Tho village officers do not take these parts but make them 
over to the Ilolayas and Madigdrs. The boiled rice, which was laid near 
the body of the holy buffalo is now mixed iritli a part of the buffalo’s 
blood and tho undigested food found in its stomach. The whole is put into 
baskets and the baskets are sot on a cart. Two Miidigdrs strip thciiiselvcs 
stark-naked and ono of them sets on tbo heads of tlie otlior tho pot 
filled ivith tlie holy buffalo’s blood, Tho cart and the two naked Miidigdis, 
followed by hundreds of pcoplo and about fifty slieop and somo jradigitvs 
to slaughter them, go to a spot outside the village called Oio hMndeva or 


. ' befief tliat the bufihlo TeproaVnta Myaaiara’s hushanci is pcrliaps a remin- 
Kcence of the time when, as among the Orissa JChonfls, vitli much the same rites, 
men not buahloes were the victims. Compare Msepberson’s lihouds, 6r. 
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Iwundary. On reaching the spot one ot Uic naked MddigArs throws on the 
ground part of tiic tniattire in tho baskets and sprinkles on the ground a 
few drops from Iho other’s blood-pot ns offerings to tlio evil spirits who 
In’c on tlic boujidnrj-. A sheep is slaughtered and tlio party go round the 
villiige boundary till tlicy conio liack to the same spot. At every turn and 
corner ot the village boundary a little boiled rico from tho cart and a few 
drops from the blood-pot arc thrown on tlie ground ns offerings to spirits. 
While the party are going round the village boundmy tho two naked 
hlildigiirs suddenly fall insensible being possessed by evil spirits. Ono or 
two sheep are slaughtered and the Miidig.irs recover. Tho Holayns take, 
charge of the sheep, give the largest share to tho two naked Miidigdrs, and 
divide the rest nniong tlicmsclrcs. Tlio whole party then return to the god- 
dess’ teniplc and the people go to llicir homes, bathe, and eat On Thursday 
tills third day of the fair the jmlil or headman, tho harlii or under headman, 


ami the Holayn or village mcssciigorcaoli take clay pots, draw red-whito linos 
on (hem, nil them with rice Indian iiiiltctand wheat, close their inoutlis with 
betel leaves and llosvers, and lay llicm liefotie tlio goddesses. Encli of tlie 
tbree is given a woman's rolio and bodice as a present from the goddesses. 
The Kami) evening laigo numbers coimi to the big shed. Some wrestle, some 
dance on long repes and perforin other alhlclic exorcises, some sing songs, 
and some walk aliout looking at the fan, or joking and chatting with 
Siilcru, fi.is.avi, and other courtez-ana Many are busy, buying difforent 
articles from the shops, or looking ot Asddi women dancing. On Friday, 
which like Tuesday is Micrcd to tho goddesses, tlio villagers lay 
cooked or dry provisions licforo tho goddesses, -iill their laps 

wilii rice, fniU, betclniita and leaves, and a copper or silver com, bum 
incense, imd wave lighted lamps round tlioir faces. During tho ovonings 
and niglds of Saturday Sunday and Monday tho rites performed on 
Tliurwiay evening and nights are repeated, oiid on Tuesday ns on Friday 
iieonlo offer the goddesses cookcil food and dry provisions. Nothing 
Mieeial is done on Wednesday. On TTinrsday the goddesses are token m 
lUession to a spot outside of tlio village. A plot of ground about two feci 
w/iiaie Is l■owdmlgell ami decked with dericcsin co oiired powders, and a 
Iamb is set on Ibu square. A member of a subdivision of tlie Holp ns 
railed P<.tr.’yas, properly Potc-r»ii'is or buffiilo-kin^, strips himself naked, 
ties a few Jm lisives roinid his loins, comes ^nmg hko a tiger, 
on llir lamb, team its Ibreal, drinks the Wood, and runs oil snth the 
rareass towards 11.0 villagc-bmmdary. Some of 


pr,HSSs.on,.«.dngm.n .nfrenl of ^ 

to the death of Dayanmva s bullalo husband. 

Maud inside of tho curtom, hrwk p„n off 

wrists, strip tbein naked, n Iwskots, and ivith 

^ rt,;L'.L'.3s 

-pi. 
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door, goes into tlie goddesses’ room, puts the pieces together, dresses iliem 
in new rohes, marks their hrows irifli redpowder, puts fresh hangtes oa 
their wrists, decks them nith flowers and ornaments, and suri-ouiids them 
wth lighted lamps. Many Adllagors come to the temple, how before the 
goddesses, oflbr them fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, and silver et 
copper coins, fill their laps with rice, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and a 
silver or copper coin, bum incense before tliem, and wave lighted lamps 
round their faces. Prayers are offered to the goddesses nsldng that tlio 
Aullagc may bo free from cholera and small-pox, and that the villagors may 
have many diildrcn and plmtiful harvests. All night long Asiidi women 
dance and sing and Asiidi men beat big drums and play pipes. Tlio Ri'migia 
and the Potriija join the Asadis and keep up tlie merriment till daybivak. 
Tills merry-making is called lionnata or the golden play. The same night 
a new buffalo is brought and worshipped, turmeric and redpowder arc 
rubbed on his forehead, mini leaves are tied round his neck, and ho is set 
free ns the holy buffalo of the goddess Dayamavo; If this buffalo dies 
beforo the nc.xtfair a successor is at once chosen. 

The fruit, flowers, betelnuts and leaves, money, and clothes presented 
to the goddesses on the first day are taken by the carpenter ministrants. 
Under former governments tlic second da/s offerings were taken by 
government, now tliey arc taken by .the village husWdmen. The offer- 
ings made on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixtli days are taken by tlie 
.(h'oui the des/iyxfnde the patel and tlie Miami. Tlie seventli and eighth 
doy’s offerings are distributed among the hcrcditaiy rillago servants and 
crattiimoii ns tlio carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter, the Ilolnyn, and 
iho Mddigdr. The offerings made on the iHiith day are token by Uic 
carpenter ministrants. 
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'J'wr. Wlott'iiig account of tlic Dliarwiir beliefs mul pmcLiccs regarding 
hiiiri('jx)'-sc'-‘.ioii mid spirit-seizures is contributed liy Edo Biili.idiir Tirmal- 
r.lo Vt nJciile-.]] ]>ensioned SiiwII Cause Court Judge, Db.inviir: 

In till' district of DIiArivAr, if n person causelessly keeps on crying 
l!\ti'' 1 iing or SI eepiiig ; if he speaks freely and emptily on religious and 



111 fl lliHgluiL'C or ri'prnw vt'rscs wiiicii iw twv w i **. 

rliildn'ii get fits ; if gnoini people strip tlieiuselvcs naked in public ; if n 
man Middciily becomes iniixitcnt or a woman is barren or miscarries ; if a 
pi'rson grows suddenly diinib, faints or walks in liis sleep; they ore 
iM'lies ed to bo possessed by a spirit. Tlie lower classes believe that all 
forms of disease are spirit attacks. When o disease puzzles a natii’o 
leech either a Jlusalnuin Hakim or allintluVaid, ho fools the patient’s 
hand and says JihulimU or Urn fiend pulse, mcaiiiiig that ho can do notlimg 
nmi that a spiri^scarer must ho called in. If the exorcist fails the sick 
mail's friends tako liim to the English doctor. If he dies they say the 
English doctor and his English drugs killed him. 'Dio men most liablo 
to Spirit-attacks arc tlio impotent, tho lustful, the lately widowed, 
Irtiiknipts, sons and hrothcni of whores, consicls, the idle, brooders on the 
iinkiioivablc, clntUms, and staiwcrs. Tho w’omon most liable to spirit atteck-s 
are drK young 'vonieii who Imvo lately come of age, young widows, idlers, 
wholes, hroodm on tho uiiknonnhlc, irregular or gluttonous catem, and all 
w'cklv women. Women arc specially liable to spint-attscks during tlioir 
itimiiMi’ sickness during prcgnnticy, and in cJuJdbcd, and men women 
S ri l£ «? a ,f /o^iflcr -ll l.en dressed in their best they ^ to 

g.mlens or near wells, ‘intolligeiit and cilucated men and healthy intelli- 
.'(•iitsvomcn aro freer than otlicrs from spint-nttacks. 

" From their cariic-st days Dliiinvdr children l^rn to believe in spirite- 

WI,™ a c Hid cries its inotlu-r says 'There is a devil thcra If you den t 
^Micna cmm . ^yiien they are a little older, their 

keep that tree, or to that bouse, it is haunted. 

All ixhgioiis J| , . J' tj,™ cat, ami after they have eaten, 

(,)iints of thei tho ovil spirits with tho rites known as halthamn 

offer food and dnnk to ^ 

or ofrcring-niakinj,. /••-vuibiurln and tho Tenth to tho Thirtoentii 

Twelfth Chapter of tho Ganidpunln five classes of 

Chapters of the Vayupur . o ^ becomes o pariusldla or 

people become o-l sp^^ StSlverSL a sneInmMa or nccdlc- 
leaviiigs I*:;' Jy B,./a„naiis Incomes a Mraga or anm demon, 

facisl ; nil avoider of nuiigiy JJ i-i.- nv lonpcrinnd a nch noglector 
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necks and thin bellies ; and seven are KuBnHXjrnXB or headless trunks, 
vvith eyes on their shouldcra imd their necks welling blood ; and of the 
fourteen fcnmlo spirits, seven ore DXi«i.vxis_ and seven are 
SnXKiiAKis fiomo of whom have licods liho wolvos tigers or kites, uri^l 
of others the heads are not on tlicir necks but on their knec-s, thighs 
shoulders, waists, breasts, or palms. Tlio food and drink of all is phlegm, 
food-leavings, human excrement, urine, nntl mouth-wnlcr. Sprits haunt 
empty and tumbledown lionscs, cesspools, atheists, tlic shameless, the 
proud, the lasy, the miserly, Gio crazy, the wrathful, despisers of parents 
and priests, over-sleepers, ovcr-weopcrs, and wonicn-ruled men. 

Tlio every-day DhAnviir spirit beliefs differ greatly from tliosc in the 
Sanscrit books. Spirits or ghosts arc commonly kiiowi by the Sanscrit 
names of Blint or the departed and Fisneh or p'vhnps llvsli-i-ateis 
and by the KAnaveso name of Devv.a that is deity. 'Jlie Dhirwiir 
people divide spirits into outside and house spirits. They do net 
greatly fear outside spirits. Eveiy field, liouse, ami tree has its evil 
spirits but they also have their guardian spirits or dcrnnia and the 
guardians arc the stronger. Some of the guardians arc male spirits, othcis 
.arc females. The m.alcs arc known ns IJImnn.'ipp.a, KiillAjipa, mid many 
other names ; the commonest female guardians arc Lakslimi, Kareva, 
Kallavn, and Kniuiava. Tlicy live in sliaprlcss stones daubed svith wliitj)- 
wasli and red-earth in a corner of a field or in a house or under soino big 
tree. On every no-inoon day, over the male guardians, n few flowers and 
some sandalwood paste arc thrown, and n rocoaiiut is broken before them j 
and over the female spirits, stones, turmeric, and redpowdor are also 
dropped. Sometimes the guardians trouble their omicrs, sending fever, 
headache, rheumatism, or other slight sickness. Tlio owners fall before 
their guardians nnd promise if Oicy take away tlio sickness they will feed 
five or ton priests nnd their wives. When they get w’ell they feed tliu 
priests and lay a waistolotli or a robe before the guardian, and themselves 
wear the robe os if it had nover been offered. When they have tlicsc 
sicknesses tlicy say Wtnrmappa or LtiMiimiavva Mdldtie that is FnUicr 
Brahma or Mother Lukshini vexes us, and when they have jKiiil their vow 
they say Marmappaga, vindidin that is Fatiier Brnlima is propitiated. 
MarAthAs, shophcnls, and other flcsli enters offer their guardians a sheep or 
a fowl and cook and eat the flcsli, Sfany jrnNilmdn husbandinon Iiavc small 
shrines of saints in their fields, and worship them when they sicken. In 
this way threo-fourths of tho people woiship guanlians and lliiiifc little of 
spirits. 


House spirits are the ghosts of house people who linvc died a violent 
or an unnatural death, or who have dicil with a wish unfuIGlled. An old 
man who loaves a young wife is apt to come kick, and so is a vonii" 
woman who has had to leave a fine buskand, nice children, nnd a comfort- 
able home, lo keep away uneasy iimlo ghosts s])ccinl funeral rites are 
perfonnod ; and to keep away a troublesome first wife’s spirit the second 
wife wears ajpld wire bracelet round her right wrist .and even' year in 
the name of the dead uafo feeds a BrAlunan woman wlioso husband is olive 
and gives her a robe nnd a bodice, lliis rite is called jahui. To keep away 
ovalspmts mi all no-moon days tliroughout the year, Brilhmans, .Tains, 
““'I of - “11 CMtes offer cocoamite, plantains, 

burn frankincense bcfL tlicm 

ontert beggara. Sometimes a robe is 

otlorcd and flesli caters Bomotnnes offer a goat or a fowl. 

.w “lob. tbc peoplo of the house batlie liim 
and make him walk a oeitam number of times round the house gods, and 
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15r.'itimm nnd LTnfrAynt priests or Itiusaim/m Ijcggnrs aro fed. If the 
])!itient is no l)t'llf>r, somegrc.it priest or a Brsthman is called in. He prays 
1o (tod. If n Hindu, ho wavci camphor iigtits round the house gods fire 
times nnd throws holy water on tlic patient, ho engraves mysterious 
letters and figures on cojipcr plates, nnd tics them to the patient’s arm. 
If he is n Miisihmln, he hums frankincense before his panjds or hands 
locally’ supposed to represent the open p.iims of the martyrs Bnssan nnd 
llnssi'ii, fumigates the patient, writes holy verses from the Kur/m on n 
piei.«. of piper, nnd lies the jinper to tho patient’s neck. If these means 
fail, the friends of tho siilferer lake liini to on exorcist, who is called 
f hnlhiihfKtm or spirit-.sc.irer. .Vtrong cunning men who care not to work 
Ki upas I piril-senrers, and people lielievc them. The power of scaring 
ipirits is not hemlitary. Some gain it by .studying spirit-scaring books, 
by fasting on no-iiioon days, nnd by standing up to their necks in cold 
n.ibr during eclipses nnd repeating icrses in honour of Vctal tho ghost 
lord. 'Hie means gen< rally useil by professional hpirit-senrors to cure 
pilients areto make them hold their hctids in smoko made by burning 
<'liillies, resin, rnnke skin, nnd |)e.icock fe.ithcrs. 


Two methods of scaring spirits are practised in DhArw.ir, a Hindu 
pliii nnd n Husilni.iii plan. The Hindu exorcist eowdongs the ground, 
sririnkle" riiiarlr or nhigoH powder on the ground in tho form of giants, 
liiTses rconiinns, and snakes places lights on the figures and makes the 
intidil tit neirthem, throws ashes, cold water, or oil on the patient, 
lirtMl." loeoinuls, repentA verS'es and onlers the spirit to tell its name. 
At list (lie patient, that is the sidrlt in the isitient, tells its immc, its 

home, v.hv itnttnekeil the patient, ami on wlmt conditions it will Im-o. 

'llie frieiids ami relotions of the patient promise to tullil tiie spirits 
eoiidilions, mid some patients recover. The “la 

from this eteept th.it Ihu spirit-sc.ircr repeats icrscs from the b-urin and 
Ulis a Ut or a fowl. Hoth plans an- held wua ly effect. vc- Hindus 
.•enemlly «dl Hindu exorcists nnd Musalmdns Musninmn exorcists. 

in l!inl"inor toivn nn two famous Ling.lynt spirit-scarers, Pnkirnppa 


(hiownhy writ--'--® husbMid VM 


(he whole truth. If aho (Inngaxwa complained that nt 

her seienly. In ^ “ Wte Xh would not allow her to 
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nose ; she groaned ns if some one -was choking her. They applied a third 
piece to her cheat ; she trembled violently as if in a hysteric fit. Fakir- 
dppa and Sivlingiippa said that they had forced the evil spirit to sJiow 
itself. They asked the spirit whether it was male or female. Hie woman, 
or rather the spirit in the woman, said she was tlie ghost of a kinswoman 
of Gangawa’s and had been haunting her for six months. They asked her 
if she would leave Gangawa quietly or would prefer to ho forced. She 
said she would leave if a robe was given to Gaagawa in her nOmo. The 
husband agreed to give the robe. Fakirdppa told the spirit to swear 
she would leave Gangawa and to bow to the people. Tho spirit sivotc 
and bowed. Gangawa, who was still in a possessed state, was taken to the 
devil post and was told to -walk thrioc round it. At the end the spirit 
said I have loft Gangawa and am in the post. The charmed papers were 
token off Gangawa’s brow, nose, and chest- She regained her usual look, 
and said she felt easy land free from pain- Fakirdppa gave her tlnw 
opening powders and told her to take onq every day. Gangaw’a and her 
liushand went homo happy. 


The next patient was a Musalman woman FaiimiUi thirty-five years old. 
She was married and her Jtushond was with her. During the last nine 
montlis at night a spirit had at times come to her, pulled off her clothes, 
and heat and squeezed her. FakirSppa gummed a charmed paper on her 
brow. She ceased to speak. Wlien a second charmed paper was gummed 
on her nose she groaned, fell on the ground, and WTithed os if she was being 
licaton. When the charmed paper was put on her chest IVitimoli, or 
rather the spirit, said she was a female and for nine mcmtiis had heon 

troiiWiTiff ITfifimtili irx.r:n t 


do not loll me. I fall at your feet Pardon me, I will leave Patimtih at 
once If she gets a silver armlet w-orth 12s. (Rs. 16) and wears it on 
■her nght arm in my name.’ Fotimdh’s husband agreed to buy tlie armlet 
and ao spint promised to leave at once. FntimSh was made to walk 
round ae devil post The spirit, as in Gangawa’s case, cried ‘ I have left 
Fatimdh and am m tlie post’ Fatim4h catno to herself, said she felt free, and 
ofiTiinth her husband. In neither case did FakirAppa or SivHngappa 

and Sivlingippa keep a r4istor 
img, with the names and homes of the patients and the dates, atout a ‘ 
thousand cases m which tlioy have scared aril spirits without any diargo. 

and alone the writer asked FakirAppa and Sivlinm-ippa how 
evil spirits to talk and confess and come out FalOTapna 
and SivlmgAppa both said ‘There are no evil spirits. It irS 

«,*’** “ and tlieir friends 

I* 5® ”0 aVe telling t]~ptotilis! 

thmn ^ declare you can scare smrits and oiricr 

Among S Si aT ^piritscaring powem. 

DhArwArK reseSihl^flTfi 

di^it holy place, the shrine 5 the sd^ ^^®” ®®”?® 
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tlir patient is made t» liatho dailj', to valk a certain number of times 
round tlie temple or round n pimpal tree, or to bow before the idol or tree 
n liundrcd or more times, or to roll round tho temple tree five or seven 
times a day. Seme patients perform ilicso OKcrcises in wet clothes, 
llr.'ibmaii or Ling.syat priests or Musalmiln beggars and otlicr poor people 
are nl'o fc<L 

Witbiii the last fifty yc-ars especially in Db4nv.^r, llubli, Gadag, and 
oilier large toums, spirit attacks have grown much less common and much 
b-s .'^evere. An increase of intelligence duo to letter writing and travel 
has perhaps helped the people to shake off some of the load of their 
heredilaty dread of ghosts. But more and more regular food, cleaner 
M-ater, wanner clothes, airier houses, and cleaner surroundings have 
probaiily done more to help the people to tlirow off spirit-attacks. 
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WRESTWKfi JlOliSnS.i 

As intoroelinK (oalurc of Dliiinvilr life ii iU Wmlliiiij-ITouvs nr 
(inntimanis. Tlic word eomm from ijnrji (K.) ntlilflic Mi-rci'sn, and 
iiiaiii (K.) Iiousp. It. corresponds to tlie Panskril iimffd-yriVi.i and tin* 
Persian tiliiiifMin. 

TIic BporUiousp is an old Hindu institution. In onp of tlins", dn’ss/'d in 
woman’s clotlic.s, Bliim, tin' giant Pniidliav, wn'Stlrd to tlm dratli with 
Kioliaka who had insullnd the iWer-wifi* Dmunadi. Tlin PurAns also 
liavo many rrfercncos to these wrestUn!.' |'il» and tlieir exetshes. 

In IBiArwAr in the cast, and to a less pvl<mt in the w(st, cverj- toa-n 
and large tillage has its simrUiottse, mid large towns often have si-erral, 
fn the eastern plain from the out.vide the sjiort-linuse looks like a flat 
roofed Imilding alwut .seven fi-el high. In the svet west, when' they are 
rare, a tiled roof is huilt over the flat roof. In all cases tlie outer walla 
arc whitewashed and tlio comers picked out with retl. In many coloun 
and sires nro figures of huntsmen, on foot and on horee, willi spears and 
guivB, shooting tigers and oilier wild animals, and stre.stlers in fierce 
struggle. There nro no windows and only ono doontay willi a strong 
wooden door. Tlio top of tho doonvay tans two or throe feet n1«ve the 
lino of tlio roof and is coloured wd, green, yellow, ami hloe. Along the 
sport-houeo wall is a raised earthen honch aliout two feet high and two 
feet broad where sdsitois sit and sing and smoke. 

In front of tho sport.hou.se » a space for open-air siTC.stling. A strong 
■door, the only opening in tlio walls, nliout 21' X 3', opens on three narrow 
steps which leail about four feet douii to llio floor. Tlio house, whoso 
walls aw daulicd with red c,arlh, is atwut ten feel hread, eighteen long, 
and ton high. It is divided into three rooms each nlwut bi-X feethroad 
and ten foot long. Except one dim lamp nil is dark n.s during cxercis.' 
the door is always carefully closet!. On eno bide of tho house, on a sc.st 
two feet broad and three feet high, arc clubs woightetl with lend, stone 
sveights, mid iron.cIinins fastened to a stout har. In a niche in one of tlie 
walls aro Uic gunnlians of the house a snmll figure of tlie monkey ^ 
Haimmin, and of the Panja or AU’s Hand. Before the gunnlians is a 
censer in which fnuikinccnso is burnt. Tliursdny is the Ikru.snlman and 
Saturday tlio Hindu gunnlion’s gre.st day. On 'Thursday all nth1ete,s 
bum frankiiicoiisc before the Hand or Pmyn, throw a flower garlatid os'cr 
it. and offer red sugar. On Saturday all Hindu nlhh'te,s batlie, go to tho 
god Hanumdn, tlirou tliemsclves before tho image, offer bantialwood paste 
and flowers, wave burning frankincense, and liiy fruits or oilier ontahles 
before the guardian. Some ret! earth called Wir. (K.) is kept in a comer 
of tlie room and ruhbed on Oie wrestlers’ bodies when they perform 
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^ outlis who attend sport-housca are known aa gardimani hulagas or 
f'port-houac hoys. Except the depressed classes who have sport-houses of 
their omi, hoys of all castes Brilhmans, VSnis, Jains, Lingiyats, 
Mar-ithtls, and Musalmfins attend the village sport-house. Boys begin to 
at t end sport-houses about ten and go on till they are thirty or more. Athletes 
mid hoys when in training are well fed. Tliosc whose caste rules allow it 
i-nt flesh. TIiosc who cannot cat flesh take specially large quantities 
of F-uqar and clarified butter. Boys and men of all classes when in 
training are careful to drink a pint of milk every day, and soak over- 
night gram in water and eat it in the morning, and, if they can afford it, 
'•'it d.-ih". f-nakrd overnight in clarified butter. Boys who are fond of athletic 
'•X's-ciF'”; do not marry till they are twenty-five and even tlien, if they 
nrr' clmnipions, they do not live with their wives. A champion who has 
h''cn Imaton once or twice generally gives up wrestling and begins to live 
w itb his wife. For n month before the yearly challenge meeting the 
'hnmpion lives on rich food. The winner generally gets a handsome 
prii"‘, a bracelet, a turban, or a waistcloth. The usual yearly diallenge 
tri"'‘ling is held in October on the day before Dasnxa. On the day of the 
tni"'iing one or two sheep arc slain in front of tlie guardian 
h'"idi, mid h'gs arc buried under a stone slab in front of the Hand, ®Adtne 
r<.'nKfal''nhySIusahn4ns Morithiis and other aesli-eator^ Br4hm4ns 
Bmpilvats and Jains who may not touch flesh, feast on fmiu ““d bwm^ 
rii'.ili ■ Anything that is over is buried in a »rner of the 
Wli.'ii at "MTcisc the athlete wears a tight pair of “ 

«ni.1harid tightly wrapped round the waist and one end P^®®^ 

11," h'gs and tightly tiSted behind. 5 « 

"oni" I 111"!' fomctimcs cover themselves with a olwk. ® . 

111 <h" morning and eight to ton at night. clones except 

imn he takes oil his ^ "inT a^d 

1b. lii'bl dniwersand llic wnistbsmd. , -etches his right arm 

, i!-h1 I'v 1< n in ituolher line opposite to tl . .Moulder several times 
\Mlh hi. lu'D'i'v left hand and simtes i shoulder-smiting. 

i,,,. „ loud nniv. This f move theirbodies 

Til. 1 111. II touch dll' ground * ^ees if possible stretching 

l,M<Uu.r<h, mi.Ifonvnrds without ^lisisSedby Hindus 

f,r iM die nose Mania Alts s&n or the 

liiiiU 
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1," OF. .n - ^rforming exercises at eaen mu,,i»u - 

,„.ph.t Ahsevreise, ^^|Illo^mIm b sentences m svhich the 

,b" l,.:id,rl..'eps f ^ ®^Srand the rest repeat ^e shout 
..f 111, in, and the KS'I'^^kIs of eveiy couplet or ^plet are m 

::;V™''^’lty'To aaud mul walk ^^J^idiesom^utdte. 


tlftUM 
ill 

lliMtt* 

1 1! I' jiion 




At the 


couples. 

UlO champions imb their no 


-Imlleiige meetings H'® '""“^to‘onrof their arms, and 
•irth, ti.' an amulet or ovil-scnT0r_ . . soTOeter 


I ii»» , 

,l,.,„;.h"simderadirtyro1»or 

,1... Uhl. sp 1’""”? 

< 


Xuetre-^sorcerer or evil-eye 


„1,1 1 '.p tlieir nrafessional athletes, learn at 

■ • 1 lit tin' prostitute class and P gport-houses. 

’".'’'.'I ‘ homes, hut do not go topuWm ^ 


leanx athletic 
wear 





,,,,I|( lIlMW 


III. gl'l" 

p( ifiitm' 
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with one or two difiorwicps, Riio jnsn'i llio alcirt of the rolio ao tighUy 
lm«ic Ik'Iwppii Iipv fi’pt tlmt tlie irg is Wn- ujt to tlw kncp, wid, intl«ad oi 
dmviiig llip otlior purl of tlip roW omt iIib chf^tmiil lirnil, kliphimlsH 
lightly round tlio wnisl. lipsidos llip ligJit tiodico over tho Lnasts rii< 
jinsM's II liright kcrchipf over the right nml undtT the left rhouldcr aiid 
tips it tigiitiy Ix'liinii tliu lipck, fastining Hip two Inwpr ends rd tiic tipjict 
to tlip rohe (it till' svftisl one nt rnch side. As soon ns tin’ perfonmince is 
over slip unties tlio kcrciiipf nnd dmws the ujijier end of her roite over hir 
shoulder nnd head. Girls perforui the same cxcrci'tcs m men excejit tint 
they never wrestle. 
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QTIAIITZ.POWDBB.1 

Baxgoli, the 'nrord used for the quartz lines and pictures whicli prudent 
housewives sprinkle in front of their house doors, is said to mean the 
brilliant line from the Sanskrit rang colour and avaK a row, Tlie ortliodox 
explanation of the sprinkling of these lines and figures, os well as of white- 
wt^ng cowdunging and tying strings of mango leaves in houses, is tliat 
it is for beauty, because God dwells in the house. 

The best rdngoU is made by pounding white quartz into powder. Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while Bn-ilimans are in a pure 
state after bathing, or when they luive not bathed. In the absence of 
quartz powder, rice-flour may be used. In addition to the white lines, dots 
or figures of yellow, red, black, green, and blue powder are also occasiojially 
used. The yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary 
guUl of rice or rdgi flour dyed with red aanders, the green is from tlic 
ground dried leaves of the .ffischynomene gnindiflora, the black is ground 
and the blue is indigo. Every day lines, dots, and figures arc 
drawn on the floors of all Brdhman houses, three, four, or five straight lines 
parallel to the walls of rooms and verandas. Cross linos, circles with a dot 
in the centre, and elaborate figures are also dnnvn. On great occasions 
elaborate traeeiy and figures of men, animals, and trees are drown. On 
Ndaar-ehawt or tho Cobra’s Fourth, that is the bright fourth of Shnwan or 

AuWseptemher, Brahmans, in addition to making the usual figures, driw 

and worship single, double, and twisted forms of snakes spri^lcd m quartz 
powder. During tlie leading days of the Dvrab fewt, the 
15th of Mvin or October-November, and dunng tlie bright half oiKaM. 
or November-December, all Hindus sot what flioy ca 1 the Fa/uhn, five 

cowdung cones two or tliree inches high Md about *^’1® "["“"it “ 

ss, s ST. ff ti» toL (K) 

!• •! A.iWi /»Ti ^Acli of th6 cowduDg cones, nnd throw ocr nji 
hispida^ g „ On the marriage day of Vislmu and the tuhi 

\^en feasts are given in the op I drawn in quartz and 

board on whidi ^ ’ e ^.^d other festive occasions, and when 

redpowder. On birth, ’ _i, figures are traced. On 

entertainments are pren vearlv mind-rites or mind-dinners, 

occasions of deaths, funeral OTrmon^, y y 
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quartz figurce arc dnnvn on no-nioon or fnll-moon days. Tiio cnwtluiigtrg 
of tlie ground and tlia dmwing of fearful quartz pnivdcr figures is an 
important part in most exorcisms. 

1110 great tracers of quart* powder figures, forming tlicm riinply by 
lotting tlip powder drop from Ijctween tliu tliumli and fingont, nns 
BrtUnnan women. No Bri'dmmn woman during her monthly sichiuats, for 
tln-co luontlw after cliildbirtli, or when in niouniing may draw quart* 
lines. Jains use Iliingoli like Brdhmans, nnd Jlnr.^tliiis nse it on BiHS-'isl 
occasions. Some, but not nil LingSyats, draw a few lines every day in their 
housc.s. On moon-light nights nnil on great occasions, LixigAyats draw 
long double lines of dots, alternately of lime and srater nnd red e.-irth, and 
dine or play close hy theic lines. LingAyats ako draw one or two lima ol 
quartz powder aloii" llie etlge of the grave liefore biiiying the liody. 
PArsis, like Hindus, decorate their Iioum* fronts hy .stamping them with 
quart* powder plates. MusaltiiAns nnd Native convert.s to Christianity 
arc the only persons svho do not iiso quartz decorations. Komierly the 
traceries srere all niado hy letting the ponder slip la-ttreen the lliumh amt 
tlio lingers. Of late years tulio.s and plates sritli iqitnmed edges pienetl 
w’ilh designs have been fdl«l with powder and either rollixl or staiiq^d 
over (he place to ho decorated. 
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A. 

Abbigeri : rillage, 648. 

Abdul Dulel Khaus Nawib of Slvanar (1834 
1S02). 803-804. ‘ ‘ 

Abdul Hakun Ehdu ; Nawib of Slvaniir (1731- 
1795), at war with the JlnSthis and the lTiz4m, 
with Haidar and Tipn, 797-802. 

Abdul Eduf Ebdu : Hawib of Sdvannr (1686- 
1715), 793. 

Ablur : village, temples, inseriptions, 648. 
Acquisitions by the English (1817-1S5S), 439 and 
note S. 

Adibanjigors : traders, 116. 

Adulteration of Cotton : 294-293. 

Adur : village, temple, inscriptions, 648-649. 
Advicbancbars : forest wanderers, 193. 
Agasalems : aeo Somiia. 

Age Details : 46. 

Agriculture Seasons: 270-272. 

Aindtii 443, 447 note 3, 448. 

Airani : hill, 3 ; village, fort, 649-650. 

Ald-ud-din Ehilji : Delhi Emperor (1293-1316), 
401-403. 

Alndvar : railway station, 650. 

Amargol : village, temples, 650. 

AmbigS : fishermen, 183-184. 

AminbMvi ; village, 440, inscriptions, 650. 
Andhrabhritya : Hindu kings (B.C. 200- A. o. 200 J), 
,S0O and note 3, 

Anegundi : sit® of Vijayanagarcapit.aU1333- 1573), 
4.39-441. 

Aunigeri : town, 389, 440, temples, history, 650- 
651. 

Arable Area •• 256. 

Arlekatti : village, inscriptions, 652, I 

Arleshvar •• village, temples, inscriptions, 632. 
Artal : village, temples, inscriptions, 632. 

AsidatUS : depressed classes, 219. 

Aspect : 2, 3. 

Assessed Taxes : 908. 

Asundi •• village, temples, inseriptions, 652. i 
Asundi : village, temple, inscriptions, 652. 

Attdrs : Jltisalmlin perfumers, 232-2.33. 

Ayyas : s®* Jan gams. 


B. 

Badiges : rarpenters, 145-146. 

Badr-ul-Zamdn : Maisnr general (1790), 417. 
Bagbdns • MnsalrnSn gardeners, 240* 

Bablole Ehdu : fonnder of the Sivannt Nawibs, 
792. 

Bahmani Zings : the (1347-1489), 403-405. 
Bairdgis : beggars, 200. 

Balaguur : village, inscription, 652. 

Balambid : village, temples, inscription:^ 632. 
Bdlambid : village, temples, inscriptions, 652. 
Balance Sheets ; 609. 

BdlehaDi: 39C and note 3, village, temple^ 
inscriptions, 652. 

Balur : village, temple, inscriptions, 633. 
Bdndekars : traders, 125. 

Basgarhdrds ; hlasalrndn bangle-sellers, 233-234. 
Banikop : village, temple, inseriptions, 653. 
Banjigs : traders, 122-123. 

Bankdpur : town, 3S9 ; captive of (1406), 404, 
eiege of (1575), 408 ; snney, 498-502, 548-551; 
subdivision details, boondaries, area, a^ct, soil, 
climate, water, stock, oops, people, 026-028; 
town, fort, temples, history, 653-657; spirit- 
Bcarcrs, 815. 

Bankers : 322. 

Bannihatti : village, inscription, 657. 

Bardur : village, temple, inscription, 657. 

Barrett : hlr. B., 27 note 1, 

Basar: Lingiyat reformer (1160), 103-105. 
Basavis: Lingiyat women devotees, 191-102,694. 
Bayles: Captam, 2S7. 

Bedars ; hunters, 184-185: Mnsalmto converts, 
233. 

Beggars : 199-213. 

Belgal ! village, inscriptions, 657. 

Belvantra ; village, inscriptions, 657. 

Belvatgi : village, temple, 657. 

Belvatti • old village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Benkankond : village, temple, inscriptions, 657. 
Bennihalla *• nver, 7. 

Berads : s®® Bedars. 

Bergi: Maritha-Telngn cavalry, 408. 

Betel Palms : 303. 

Betel Vine : 303. 
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Shangis : seaTcngcrs, 214. 

BMskarrdv '■ nbel chief of Narguntl (1858), 434- 
438, 779, 787. 

Bhat^&ris : Masalnulii cooks, 244. 

Bbavihil : village, temple, inscriptioos, 638. 
Bhimrav : a rebel (1858), 434-435. 

Bhois : litteT-bearers, 185-186. 

Bidarkatti : village, temple, icscriptioD, 658. 
Bidtihalla : see Gang4vali. 

Bigha.' 439. 

Bijdpnr : faU of (1688), 409, 441 -442. 

Bijdpui EingS : (1439- 1G86), 406-409. 

Bijvari : 441, 433 and note 4. 

BilejddaiS : weaveiB, 183- 165. 

Birds: 40-41. 

Birtlis and Beatks : 024 - 023. 

Bla^et-weaving*: 380-381. 

Bokords : hlusalintns, 235-236. 

' Bokydpni : temple at, 658. 

Borrowers: 326-328. 

Boundaries : i- 
Brdlunans ; 56- lOi. 

Bridges: 347-348. 

British : land administration (1818-1384), 433-597. 
Badhadlds : foctnne-tellets, 200-201, 

Burgess ; Br- J., 660 note 2, 713 note 2, 775 note 1. 
Barhin-nd-din : HaUnr general (1786), 415. 

Bnssy : Trench general (1755), 656, 706-798. 
Byadaros : tee Bedats. 

Byad Bdsdrs s huebandmen, 133. 

Byadgi : town, trade centre, 354, 658. 

Bydbatti: town, temple, inscriptions, copper- 
plates, 658-659. 

c. 

Canals : 263-265, 

Capitalists : 319. ; 

Carpet-weaving: 378-379. 

Caniers : 358. 

Cattle Disease : 624. 

Census Details : 45-48. 

Cesses : 470. 

Chabbi : village, temple, insctiption, 639. 

Chdbnr : a land measure, 441. 

CbdlikatS : 442 and note 2, 447-449. 

Cbalmati : village, temple, 659. 

ChalnkyoS : Bnrly and IVcstem (510-760), 391. 
Cbilukyas: ^rcatcm (973-1190), 303-396. 
Chambbdre : ece Samogits. 

Change of Crops : 267-268. 

Channing : American cotton planter (1845), 290. 
Chaplin : hlr., CbUcctar ol tbo Mordtba country 
(1818), 432. 

Charles : Air. F. L., 42 noto 3 ; 254 note 1 ; 272 
note 1 ; 319 noto 1 ; 434 note 5 j 665 note 4 ; 720 
note 6. 


Chdtdlis ; sec Satinis. 

ChandaddnipTIl : village, temples, inscriptioas, 
390, 639. 

Chelvddis ; servants, 186. 

Chhapardhalli : village, temple, 660. 

Chhatris : see Killikiatais. 

Chikanji ■* village, temple, imcriptlons, 660. 

Chikkauarti : village, 680. 

Chikkemr : village, pond, temples, inscriptions, 
CGO. 

Chillies: 280-281. 

Chin Unlgond : village, temple, inscriptions, 660. 

Chitpdvans : see Eonkanasth Brihnmns. 

Chitragdra : see Jingdrs. 

Cholera: (1818), 433, 589,590, 622 and note 2 . 

Christians : 240-251, 745-46. 

Chnndris: see Snnnigirs. 

Cipher Bnuhers : 321 and note 1. 

Civil Courts: (1818-1883), 598-599. 

Civil Snits : (1870-1882), 699-601. 

Climate : 13-17. 

Cocoa Falnm : 303. 

CommnnitlBs : 49.50. 

Condition: ofthe district (I 700 ), 418-419; (1800), 
421; (1813-1817), 426; of Sdvannr (1792), 800- 
802. 

Copper and Brass : woridng in, 381. 

Cotton: area, varieties, climate, soil, watering, 
changes, manure, tillage, crossing, diseases, ont- 
tnra, improvements and experiments (1819-1883), 
281-302. 

Cotton Commission : (1863), 295 ; (1874), 299. 

Cotton Brands Act IX (1863) > 295. 

Cotton ICrade (1889-1884) ; 359-365. 

Conrtezsns: 189-193. 

Consens : Mr. H., 653 note 2, 770 note 1. 

Craftsmen: 145-163. 

Crime: 603. 

Oiiminal Classes : 603. 

Crop Area t 272-273. 

Crystal and Company : Messrs., 300- 301. 

Currency : 319-321. 

Customs : birth, pregnancy, marriage, and death, 
73-80, 94,100. 111-115,119.127, 128,134, 135, 
142, 149, 154, 155, 166, 174, 191, 195. 202, 212, 
213, 215, 216. 

D. 

Damhal : lake, 260 ; recovered Jirom Dhnndfaia 
Vdgh by Colonel Wellesley (1800), 424 ; survey"', 
402-498, 537-647; town details, temples, fort, 
inscriptions, history, 660 -605. 

Ddsdrs : hnsbandmen, 132- 134. 

Dayamava : village goddess, temples, image, A' 
ship, fair, 807 -812. 

Depressed Classes; 213-221. 
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Deshasth BrAlimnns : CC-D 2 . 

llD7lIni;:s: weaver, 1C.'*1C7, 

Dcvarllnljli; x-illsRe, css, 

Berdfisasi i'r<iK,j„tnM.iw 

Serf^ri : village, tcraplci, inscribed copperplates, 

• GCOi 

BevgiriYddaWi Hindu kings (1I67 •1320), 400- 

• 101 . 

Dliama : river, 6. 

Bhllnvdr: lo«-n, riege (1S73), 403; (I7(!3),41S; 
OiM). 417'41Si ceptum (1778), 413; captured 
ly Colnutl .Muiiro (1817), 427 ; survey, StS-621, 
riRS-.777; rnMirifian detail*, boundarica, area, 
Oriiect, bills, roil, climate, avalcr, steel:, craps, 
;rv>p!e, 028-030; town details, aspect, fort, diri. 
•tons, rnbitrlw, population, lioutes, roadr, manage- 
ra''nt, nunicipakty, water-snpply, reservoire, 
tift'-ni', ssells, imrbcls, iadustries, objects, 
me mnrhl tablets, civil atatioa, cantonment, bis- 
tnry, CCC.7H. 

SllObis : Mu'-almln arr-sbertnen, S4S. 

Dliondha Fast Gokhale : Mar-ttha gnvernor of 
tb" Hambay Karntt*, (1790-I600), 419, 420, 
422-423. 

Dhon ! taanen, 21 1. 

Dhnndil Vdgli s MarJtba frcclryilor, bis rise ; 
pluti'leni Uhtravlr, lint is driven back (1791) ; in 
prison till 1791; nlta'cd and driven to DbinrJr 
ly (’ulonsl Slot < nson t defeated by Dliondu Taut 
flokltale j enters KnlWp'ir sera ice ; again raastce 
nf DWrwir! bis rnecc'st defeats and kills 
fluUiale: pursued ly Cninnel Wellesley ; driven 
o"it of I)b<rar.tr ; eurprired and killed (ISOO), 
419.427. 

Dlllindsbi: trade centre, ,T!G, "II. 

Didfptr r alllsgi', temple, inwripllons, 712, 
Digtaees t C22 

Disorders: (1795-lSOO), 43); (1809-1803), 42C. 
Dispensaries -• C23. 

DiStUrbancOB: (Itw-IK?), 431-438, 

Doctrines: I.lngtyat, 103-10®. 

Dombani : amndcrers, 19.3. 

Domestic Animals: 37 -.33. 

DaplciX ! I'ninch general (1750), 703. 

Dnrga Devi Famino : (iSOfl), 40i, 

Dnrgavn : village goddess, 607. 

B. 

Earth-salt : roaklng of, 3SS. 

Ebden : ilr, E. J., 319* 

Edlahad: holy well, fair, 712, 

Elliot *. Sir Waller, .389. 

ElpWnston ; Sfr* J** 

Kxcliango Bills : 322. 
iTrctsoi 1W-C07. 
ifcoliCS: 3R-37. 

Experimental Fftrm ! 30 j*300. 

Exports: 339*300, 
p 03-101 


P. 

Famines: 3DE-318. 

Farm Stock ! 23G -237. 

Fasts and Feasts : C9-73 

Fazl-nUa : Malsur General (1703], 411 -ll*. 

Fenton : Lieutenant L. L, 40 note 1. 

Ferns : sc. 

Ferries; 31S. 349. 

Field Fools: 2CS-270. 

Finance: COc-cil. 

I Fish: 42-44. 

I Fleet: Mr. J.F,,. 389. 

I Floor-cloths : wcaa-iugoE, 379 -380. 

, Forbes Eoylo ; Dr. (1840- 1808), 294-295. 309-372 
^ Forests: 27-33. 

, Forts : 619, 633, 662, 667-668, 7l3, 723, 730 - 731 , 
I 760, 771 and nolo 2, 773, 776-777, 780. * 

Frederick: Licutcnant-lToloncl, died at DhSrwSr 
(1792), 418. 

Gt. 

I Gadag : trade centre, 334 ; anb-divisian doiaile, 
j bound.arica, area, aapeet, toil, hilb, cbmatc, avafer, 
j atoefc, crops, people, 630-632, town details, fort, 
temples, hero-stones, inscriptions, history, 390, 

I 712-720, 

I Galagndth : village, temples, inscriptions, 720 . 
Galla DisdlS : husbandmen, 132 
Ganga : dynasty, 390 and noto 5. 

Gangdyali *• river, 8. 

Ginig&TB : Luigay.at oil-makcn, 167. 

I Gdo Easdbs : iKcf bnteben, 239. 

I Garog : tow-n, 720. 

> Gardens; 302-303. 

Cordimoni : arrcstling Iionses, 618-820. 

Carton ; Captmn, defeated tho Pendhdris (1817), 
430. 

Oanndis .- MnsalmSn bricklayers, 241, 

Gavandis : masons, 140-147. 

Gavlis: cowhcnls, 179-180. 

Oojjihalli : village, temple, inscriptions, 720. 
Geology : granite, transition rocks, old red sand- 
stone, trap rocks, iron-bearing clay-stonc, 8-13, 
Girls’ Schools : 613. 


nningi 360-374. 

ass Bangles ; making of, 385. 

dak Brdhmans i 62 

dd: 18-25; working in, 3SI. 

llldTS-.beggara, 201-203. 

indhalgdrs : beggan, 203.20J. 

isdvis : beggars, 203, 

'&88C9 * 

idgndddpur: temple, foir, municipsKty, 720- 

yoo 

id^di 1 '-W'B'i ‘“'"P*'®®'- 1®’ . 
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S2G 


Sbi 

IBhi dnijars s tntlcn, no. 

4S Qnrns t spiritntl guides, IflS. 

Blin fluttftl : town, temples, reservoir, iiiscriptionv, 722. 


Sha 

BM 


H. 


Bho Haidar Ali: (1762- 1782); overran Dhirwir 
Bidl inCt) ; is driven back ( 1788 ) ; again master of 
Bid) Blidrwiir (1770-1782), 411.414. 

Big] Eajdms ; MnKilmdn Intbers, 210. 

Bijii Eai&lkliora > Musaliniin 8c.avengen, 210. 

Bijd Halepaiks : intsbamloicn, 184-130. 

Bijr Halliit : pkico of interest, 722. 

Bile, Hamgi : village, 722. 

Bird Hdngal: son-oy, 003-000, 0.71-503; snMirision 
Birt debails, boundaries, area, nspeet, elinute, water, 
Blar e^ek, crops, people, 032 - 0.7 1 ; town, fort, temples, 
Bohl inscriptions, liistory, ,739, 722 - 723. 

'"Bob Hatalhalli: village, temples, inseriptioni, in- 
Borr ' scribed copperptate, 723. 

BoiU Harogop : village, temple, inscription, 720. 

Brdl Haaldrar linsbandnicn, 130-130. 

Brid| Hatgdrs! BcoDevinga. 

Briti Hata \ making of, 330. 

Bndt Haiti Uattnr ; village, inscription, 720. 

Borg Havdla : 403, 40D and note 0 . 

Barb Hwangi •. village, temple, inscripliem, 72A 
Bass) EavaabMvir rdllage, bero-stone, 720. 

Bfad' Hdveri : tank, 239-200 ; ton-n, trade centre, 335- 
Byad 3.70,720-727. 

Bydd Heblii town, 440, 727. 

Bydb Heggari : village, temple, inscriptions, 727, 
plat HoUvarai beggan, 200. 

Herebidri : village, temple, inscciptiens, 727. 
Eeroditary oSeera : 404.400. 


Canal 

Capiti 

Catpo' 

Carrie 

Cattle 

Conaai 


Herar : village, temple, Uoro-alone, 727 , 

Hilla: 3-0. 

Hire Bdsur: village, temple, inscriptions, cave, 
727. 

Hirebondigeri! vill.sgo, temple, in3criplionB,728. 
Hirehallairivcr, 7. 

HirehaBi ; village, 728. 


Chabbj 


Hireltemr r s-illago, pond, temples, inscripllons, 
728. 


ChdUb' 

Chalml 

Chalnli 

Chdlak' 

ChdmD 



Cbaplii 

(isis! 

CharW 

note 1 
notcl! 


Hitekarrinavaraa : wcaveta, iG8-ir>9, 

Hirnr : vUlsgo, temple, inseriptien, 728, 

Hiwen Thaang : Clnncso pilgrim, (029-040), S91 
and note 4, 

Holayda • depressed classes, 214-210, 

Holdinga : 200 . 

Holianveri : village, temple, inscription, 723 , 
Hombal : village, temples, inseriptions, 728. 
HosbaBi vSlago, temple, inscriplions, 728, 
Hospital : 022 . 

Hbsnr : vilUgo, temples, inseription, 728.729. 
HotuSB! 47-41 

HoysalaBaUdls : Hindu kings (1137-1210), 309 . 
.,400, 


HabB 1 trade tcrrlve, SOI ; sack of (11173), 409 J 
surrey, 487-490, 031 -0.70 ; si>1xIiri>ion ililsib^, 
l)oiind.arics,area, aspect, roil, climate, water, sled, | I 
crops, people, 031-030; town details, imsitiw), B 
divisions, forts, snbdirisions, popul-ation, linusn, 1 
roads, trade, cotton mill, simps, markets, manage- j ^B 
ment mnmcip.ality, wMer-snpply, dispennary,' . E 
scbonls, library, places of worship, old temple, { B 
inscription, monasteries, moKinca, dcmcterics, ' E 


history, 729 . 701 . K 

BngdrS : flontrscllcm, 147-146. Ei 

Hnlgar: fair, 701-702. ■ . 

Enliballi : village, temples, in-eriptians, 702. ' E 

Hnl-mdr ; land mcaanre, 440 nnd note". i ** 

Hnriikop t village, temple, inscrljitions, 702. 
Envinsigly s sill’ge, temple, inseriptions, 792 . 
Hnyigol r aallage, hiscriplions, 702. E 

Enna : 310 note 4, 440 and note 4. E 

Hnr8nl:44S. H 

Hnabandmen : IM- 1I5 ; 232-237. ^ 

T ^ 

1- S’, 

llgOmS! palm-tappers, 14S-M0. El 

Imports 1 33S-.759. 


ImproTsments and Experiments! Cotton} .g; 

(1810-1883), 280-30.'. 

Indian Millets 273-274. 

Infirm People ! 027. 

Ingnlgnndis village, temple, inscription, 702 
Ink-makings 337. 

Insects s 41-42. 

Instmotions ai 2 -C 2 l. 

Insonncos 322 
Interest ! rales ol, .720. 

Investments! 323-321. 

Irons 25. 

Iron-smelting! .731-332. 

Irrigations 217-203. 

letareme S silk weavers and dyers, 109-170. 

Isdfa Tanfor s citm cesses, 443. 

J. 

lacob s Sir IcGmnd, 430. 

Jails s 003. 

Joins s traders, IIG-IIO. 

Jakhondchdrya ; story of, 390 and note 2 , 650. 

Jolgdrs: gold washers, 22.24, 149-160. 

JambnS S depressed classes. See llblayils, 

Jangams: lingdyat priests, 103-115. 

Jingdrs S saddle-makers, 151. . ^ 

Jogems s beggars, 20 S -209. 

Joyner s Mr. li. B. 722 note 1, 723 Tiolcl, 765 . 

note 1, 771 nolo S, 772 notes 1 and 4, 780 note 1. .“61^ 

K. 

Hdbdligdrs s beggars, 209-210. 

Eacbivi : aallage, temples, inscriptions, 702. 

Eadambos ; Hindn kings (500), 390-301. 
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EddiiniLllS : lui'l Itingnl cliicfii (I0G3- 

1203), ,101. 

Kadappa s urigin of the Kiin.Mn of, 703. 
Kadarmandalgi : % illago, tcmi<Ic, inscription*, 
“cj.Tcn. 

Kndris : etc S.^tl.tnis. 

‘Kadnr ; villnge, "03. 

Kdgncii : lilinge, temple*, io'criptions, 703. 
Kdk.ars : Mn'ilintn*, 23S-239, 

Knknr S 'illoKc, in*cription, 701 
EnUchuris : llmilu kings (1 ICl • I ISI), 397*393. 
Kaldigars : Mn* rimtn linnein, 231. 

Xalns : ' illsia', iinrk< t, ttiiijiie, inscriptions, 703. 
Ealgliatgi : sniwlisirinn litlails, lioand.sric*, arts, 
n'jv'et, ruil, bill*, ilimste, ssatcr, stock, crops, 
O30-O3S; teisiti, 701. 

Kalydn : Villsge, tomb, inscription, 7W. 

Kanat s ^01 n*"! aoto S. 

Kdtndtis : bnsbsnilmrn, ISO* 137, 

Edtndhcnu s s illagp, temple, sveir, 701. 

Xanim&rs ! blscksmilbs, 151-132. 

Kanchincclnr : 'illsge, Inscription, 701. 

Kanjors : .Musslmdn poulterers, 210 • 217 
Kanncshr.sr s 'iHsge, in*criptions, 701. 


• KaaoJ BrAhtnans : 93-9.'!. 

. Kanv.3lli : s illsge, tcmplt*. in*criptio«s, 701. 

KAnva BrAhtaans i W-M- 

KnnviBidgcri : s illsge, ttmple, inscriptions, 701. 
Koppatg 3 idd:I»>l range, I. 

Karadgi •• silUge. 701. 

Karajri S di''i*'on dttnll*, Imambincs, area, 
ft.jX-i, roll, bill*, climste, sinter, stes-k, crop^ 
In'*! pie, G3s.0tii; temn, 701-703. 

KarhAda BrAhmans i W- 
KArwArCfltton Company : 301- 
Knsbans : ilinungfiirlfl, 

Kasbins : elnmii.tt*, 19->- 19.3. 

Kalignta : i < < »”'* 

Khatris-.ss's'f'i'. 

Killikiatars i 

Kirpcrii sOlsge, t' nipb', 70.'. , , 

K^d: •arsey. .'■•12-5‘Vl 

“.btsils, leimnlsrits. nas, a-ptcl, ‘ 

el.in.te, iinter, stotV, crops, people, 010 -01-, 
\ illsge, 70.3. . 

Wodmaci ‘•^'"1’’'’- "‘'•‘•"Pi'""''' 

Kolar : sdlsge, temple, insenplionr, eOo. 

KomUai . 

^onkanoslbBrAbmansia^JO. 

^anbalU ; viUaR-. '®‘” 

KoravAra •• smn.lertra, lOMJo. 

KoabUais-f'-'l"- 

]l{iBlinarAya:-no»>''«"'>‘“*- 


EshotridAsOS : beggars, 207 -203. 
EndavakAligArs : husbandmen, 137 - 138. 
Endla: viII.sgo,7C5-7GG. 

Enmadvati : ris-cr, c - 7. 

EnmbhArS : potters, 153-155. 

EnnehigArs : see Kiimatis. 

Enntal i conntry, 397 and nMc 1. 
Etintanbasballi : sillagc, 7GG. 

KnrdAptir S nllngo, temple, 7CG. 

Eurgi : til niifl note 5, 159. 

Eurtkoti : suUagc, temples, inscriptions, copper- 
plate, 7CG. 

EurnbaiS : sliojihcrcls, ISO - 182. 

Eurnbar Onrns sbcplicnl teachers, ISl - 182. 
EurvillBbctis : weavers, 171 ■ na 
EtlEllgal : s illagc, cotton experiments, fort, 297 • 
299,70C-767. 

L. 


LabboyB '■ MnsalmAn tradera, 23G - 237. 
labourers i -329. 

Labour Mortgage : -329 • 330. 

LAdS ! trailers, 119-121. 
lAd KasAbS : mutton batchers, 211 - 212. 
lAd Suryavanshis -. butciiers, isc. 
lakkundii to»n, temples, inscriptions, 390, 7C7* 


i70. 

iksbmcBbvar i town, 390. 
ind-. acquisition (1817-I83S), 139; AncgnncU 
11.133-1573), 439-411 ; IbiBpur (1573-1085), 
411-112; ‘plvaimr (lOSG-1732), 112.413; 

MarAlbds (17r.2 ■ 1817), H3 • 153 ; Bnt“M1818 - 
ISSI), 153-4.35 ; (1818-1821)153 - 457. lOO.lOo; 
rW.snmfM (1821). 1.57 ; land measures ( 821), 
l.-,3.1.59; "orvey (1821). 139-160: condition 
rkSoil. 160,103; (1821), 4GI, 105-407 ; tenures 
[1821), 102 ; slavery (1821), 403 ; staff (1821), 
103-101, amUlSSl). hereditary officers (1821), 
161.105 ; revenue system (1821), 4GS-470 ; ce«^, 
170- (182-3). 170-171: (1824-25), 171 ; (1826- 
«r47o . U. d system (1628), 172- 475; (1832 33), 
rq 170- (1833 1813). 177-480: survey (1813, 

isroi ISO - 523 ; 529 • 530 : ■ 

e-- ’ . and (1813-18S2). 587-533,- 

; "^..49 tillngo cost and profit (1850), 
rel-sieu survey (1871-1881). 531-687 ; 
cmmirary roinUvious (1881 - 1883). 687 : racroaso 

Icmpor ry ,v;, 3 v 533 ; alienated lands 

sS 

(ISS1)« • » 1141(50. 1883)i 594; staff (1884)^ 

ind Measures : 4S3-i.>9. 

lud Mortgage 

and Bovonuo (IBCa-iw/ 

Snde = pacU-bulloek = Vl “ 

S!otCUC0 : Major-General (1748). 791. 
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Bhi' 
Bl)/ 
4; 
Bhc 
Bhrl 
Bliil 
Bh( 
Bid 
Bid 
Big 
Biji 
Bij 
B« 
Bil . 
Bir 
Bir 
Bis 
Bol 
'BoI 
B01 
■Boi 
Bn 
Bri 
Bri 
Bm 
Bti' 
Bn- 
Bni 
Byi 
Byi 
Byi 
Byi 
P 


Cai 

Cai 

Cai 

Cbi 

Cat 

Cc] 

C( 

Clii 

Chi 


Chi 

Chs 

Chf 

Chi 

Ch 


Chi 


Beather-worHuB : 3S7*3S8. 

Libraries: (120, 

Lime ; 26. 

Liagiyatigm and Jainism: comparison of, 

107-108. 

Lingdyats : strength and (Vstributton ; tl<mv's 
life and pnrontago { doctrines nnd practices 5 com- 
parison of LingAyntism and Jainism} tuicst- 
hood, 102.115. 

Lingdyat Ydnis : seo Oanjigs. 

Little : Captain, Commander of an English dcUch- 
msnt (1700), 417. 

Local Funds: COO- 611 . 

Lok&baliMs : I.ing.tyat traders, 123 -124. 

Lunar Aeteiisms: 271 . 

Lnnatic Asylum : (!23. 

M. 

ILidag Lake : 250.263. 

Madanhhdttvi: vlUagi, tam^lea, inactiptions,770. 

hiddhva Brdhmans : position, names, apiuarancc, 
houses, food, dress, ornaments, occupation, daily 
life, religion, customs, 06 .00. 

Madhvdchdrya Pontiffs (U97-1883) : 66-69. 

Uddigdrs : depressed classes, 218.219. 

Hndrae : question discuacd of transferring DbA^ 
mlr to, 433 note 4. 

Ha^tracy: 602. 

Miyid Khdn : Knw4h of S-tvanur {1721-1761) {Ids 
success ; attacked (1747) by the Slnritlnis; in 
Haidar.abad politics ; killed in ah engagement, 

794 . 797 . 

Hakarralli : riUago, inscriptions, 770 . 

hCalaydrs : hnshandmon, 140. 

Ualcolm : Colonel, attacked Horgnnd (1858), 437- 
438. 

FCalgnnd: aillagc, templo, inscription, 770. 

Malik Fdihr : Aia-ud-din Bhilji's general (1294- 
1312), 402. 

Malprabha : river, 7 . 

Mdngs : depressed classes, SceMSdigiira. 

Mangnndl : rillags, temples, inscriptions, 770. 

Mankattl : village, temple, inscriptiens, 771. 

Maneou : mntdoc o£ Mr. (1808), 430-430, 787. 

Mantigi : village, inacription, 771. 

Mantravddi : village, inseripUons, 771. 

Mannfactniers : 163-179. 

Mannie: 266 - 267 , 

Many Sis : Musalmiii glass banglo-makers. 234- 
233. 

Mdl : alandmcasnre, 440, 408, 478. 

Maidtha: hnshandmen, 139-140: sunremnov. 
(1762.1817), 443 . 433 . 

Mardtha Bhdts 1 beggars, 199 - 200 . 

Murdtha Camp : deaoriplion of (1790), 417, 

Mardtha ChiTenunent : defects of, 427 . 428 

Markets; 307. 


lldrdTli : hill, 4. 
lldnTdris: traders, 124-123. 

Jjdsdlars : beggars, 210-211. 
jlasnr : rillage, fort, inscription, 771. 
ifatoriola : Land Bislory, 4.39 note 1, 
iffaths : religious houses, 02, 7.'i.'>-737. 

^athpatis : Ling.tyal Wdlcs, 180.187. 
iJcdars : b.as):ct-makcn, 137. 

Jlcdlcri : milage, reservoirs, 771 - 772. 
jlcdnr : vlllago, temples, inscriptions, 772. 
ptehmons : Mnsa1m.tn traders, 237. 

])Ierccr : Mr., Amcric.-m cation plantcrflSfO-lSIO), 
288.200; .368.300, 
iffcvundi : village, 772 . 
jidhdrs : see llolsyds. 

pliddloton ; Mr. J. 11., .332 note 1, .312 note 1, 602 
note 1, 722 note 3, 761 note 2, 786 note 2, 787 
note 2. 

jlincrals : 18-26. 

1. ■jJEian.V. djDJuanan. gpH. anil slLinc (jU45V, 4jtS 
note 2 

^ishrikot: anrvey, 521-024, 077-6SI ;tomi,772 
^ochigdrs ; slmeimikers, 210-221. 

Iffoghals : Muiahn.1ns, 232. 

^olaseos ; making of, 384-. 38,'. 

^ominB : Mns.alm4n Tveavers, 242. 

Iffonastcrics : 703-757. 

Jffonsylending : 32 4 -.325. 

^onypenny : Lioutcnant-Coloiicl (lS0O),422-4‘>'> 
Jloor : Lieutenant (1792), CJ9, 709, 700, 772, 7*'’ 
800- S02.’ 

Jtotibeimnr: toum, 7<2. 
j hTovements : 05. 

Mudnr : village, temples, inscriptions, 771 
Mngad : milage, lake, 772. 
jffnhanunad All : Maisur gcnenal (1776), 413. 
tduksris: MusalmOngrain-scUci!!, 237-23S, 
$lnlberry; 303-300. 

Jldgand: survey, 524-525, 082-587; tosvn 
population, temples, inscriptions, 772-773. 
JHandargi : trade centre, 334 ; town details, fort, 

773 . 774 . 

Mnnicipalitics : on. 

Jlnnro, Sir Thomas: oecapios Dhdrwdr (1817); 
reduces Siindur; paints out defects in theJIariUia 
government ; takes Navalguiid, Gadag, Damli.il, 
llubliandMudirikot ; bissiicccssin South DiJSpur, 
Belgaum, andSUoUput ; the secret of his sncccss ; 
hia settlement of tlio coniiuecedconntry ; imp^ 
sion created by his success, 427-432. 

Jlnnyalli : village, inscriptions, 774. 

Mnrdrirdv : chief of Outi ( 1700 ), 70 s. 

Mursavirad ; monastery, 700 . 757 . 

Musalmdits : strcngtl:, dislribntiori, appearance, 
food, dress, calling, houses, religion, communities. 
222-249. 
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tnr : village, temple, inscriptioD, 774. 

Sffar Jang : Haidmbad ruler (1748-1761), 


N. 

igfira : barbeni 187- ISa- 

dmva ! village, temple, inacriptione, 774. 

fliks: dyers, 168-159. 

pwrLake: S60. 

71 grand: village, inacription, 774. 

.ikana : see Kosbans. ' 

^a.Hjf^jmderlTiliris : iudigo-dyera, 157-163. 
imder Shimpis : tailors, 159-160. 
na Pkadnavis : Feena minuter (1773- ISOOj 
14. 


■!tl, (HJ • village in Etogal, temples, insetipKona, 
-j.-eservolr, 774 

iregal : town in fion, population, temples, io- 
ecriptions, 390, 774-776. 

<>1, 41S = village, 417, 776. 

' fargond : hill, 5 ; trade centre, 367 ; siege (1785), 
„ 414 ; (listntbancca and lapse (1837 • 1858), 434- 

' 43S ; surrey, 523-S30; town details, population, 

fort, temples, history, 776-780. 
tfarsipni : village, temple, 780. 

Ndrrekaro : traders, 1S5. , 

Karalgnnd : hill, 4 ; surrey, 490 - 492, 531 -537 ; 
sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
„ jjj biIls,cUniate, water, stock, crops, people, 642-644; 
7 -jj town detuls, history, 405, 429, 780-782. 

*’ ' iTarlis village, 782. 

^awdhs of Sdvannr 0700-1884) s 792-804. 
JewaU: Slaior (1817), 427-429. 

Newspapers : 620. 

Nidglindi : villages, temples, inscriptions, 762-783. 
Xfidnegal s village, temple, 783. 

Nidshingi : village, inscriptions, 783. 

Hilgond: village, temple, inscriptioii, 782. 

; in O. 

1 ObeU: Hnbli (1647), 407. 

M Offences : €01 - 605. 

Oil-pressing: 3S5-3SG. 

Omens: 50-51. 

Ill'll' Ornaments: 63-67. 


»5hrJ 

LHijijs 

ir."’" 

isiri 


pcarai'^ 

’fflonit’!* 


p. 

Padam Sdlis: weavers, 175. 

Pagodas : 450. 

Baikdri •• 448. 

Takkdlis : Musalmto watermen, 247. 
PdkndkRadderS: hushandmen, 142-143. 
PdligdTS:444andnotel. ‘ 

Paltov : dynasty (a.T>. 550), 390 and note 5. 
Pdnch&ls : craftsmen, 159. 
pSTS:»tH4ngal(n.c. 1500), 389. 
Pannngal : Udngnl, 389. 

Papor-making : 388. 


Paiits ; washermen, 188- 189. 

Parshnrdm Bhdn Patvardhan: Jlaritha Brih- 
>nan general (1776-1799), 413, 417, 419. 

Pdrsis: 251. 

Passes : 345. 

Pathdns : MusahnSns, 232, 792 note 1. 
PdtradaTams: dancing girls, 189-191. 

Patta Sails .- Veavem, 173-175. 

Patvardkans : the (1764-1777), 411-413. 

Patyegdrs .* see Khatris. 

Patvegdrs : Jlnsalman tassel-twisters, 242-243. 
Pendhdrds: MnsalmSn labonrers, 247-248; free- 
booters, 4.30, 

Plnjdlds : MnsalmiSn cotton deaneis, 243. 
Plantains : 303. 

Plants; 35. 

Playfair ; Taentenant Colonel, B J!., 261 note 2, 
262, 263, 

Plough: a, 257. 

Police Details ; 603-604. 

Post Offices : 349-350. 

Potr^ds : depressed classes, 217. 

Pottery ; 383. 

Pratham Shdkhis : see Kdnra Bribmans. 
Pressing : cotton, 374. 

Prices : 338-340, 453 and note 6, 454 and note I, 
455 and note 1, 628 and note 1. 

Prirate Schools : 612 . 

Q- 

Onartz Powder ; lines and pictures of, 821-823, 

E. 

Badders: husbandmen, 141-142. 

Bdgi .' coarse groin, 274, 

Bailways ; 345-347, 650. 

EainfeU: 14-16. 272. 

Bajpnts ! hnsbandmen, 143-144. 

Bakam : rental, 440, 441, 442, 443, 447 note 3. 
Bdmdmqas : see Sbriraishnavs. 

Bdneheminr: survey, 602-605, 6SS-5S9; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, 
hills, chmate, water, stock, crops, people, 644- 
646; town detmls, 783 -784. 

BdXtgoli ! qnnrte powder lines, 821 -822. 

Sangrez : MnsalmSn dyers, 243-244. 
Bdsbtrakatas ; Hindn kings (760-973), 392. 

Bat Plagne (1879) = 316. 

Eattihalli! village, temple, inscnphoua, hutoiy, 
390,412,784. 

Rdva-relha : aland measure, 407, 440 and note 2. 
Bayatvif = mdivldual settlement, 455 and note 2, 
482. 

Baaders and Writers : 613 • 614, 

Beading Booms: 621. 

Eedpowder ; making of, 3S7. 

Begistratdon : 602 



